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1541.  Boston 

, 
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2id. 
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Sd. 
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2 id. 
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, , 

2]d. 

1605.  Shanghai  . . 

. , 

, , 

2id. 
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• • 

. , 

lid. 
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• • 

lid. 
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• • 
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2id.  j 
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, * 
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4d. 
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lid. 

1557.  Dunkirk  ,, 
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5d. 
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Id. 
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2id. 

1559.  Pakhoi 

* , 

Id. 

1620.  Taganrog  .. 

2d. 

1560.  Chinkiang  . . 

Id. 

1621.  Brindisi 

* , 

• « 

2id. 

1561.  New  York  . . 

2d. 

1622.  Jeddah 

lid. 

1562.  Batoum 

Hid. 

1623,  Hamburg  , . 

3d. 

1563.  Naples 

2d. 

1624.  Angora 

lid. 

1564.  Resht 

4id. 
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lid. 

1565.  Copenhagen 

• • 

l.id. 

1626,  Beyrout 

Id. 
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lid. 
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2d. 
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• • 

3d. 
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2id. 
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• • 

7id. 

1629.  Porto  Rico  . . 

Id. 
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• « 

id. 
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id. 
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|d. 

1631.  Alexandria.. 

lid. 

1571.  Athens 

2id. 

1632.  Tokio 

2id. 

1572.  Bilbao 

• • 

3id. 

1633.  Tangier 

lid. 

1573.  Barcelona  . . 

• • 

3d. 

1634.  Oporto 

* , 

lid. 

1574.  Fiume 

• • 

2d. 

1635.  St.  Petersburg 

4d. 

1575.  Tahiti 

Id. 

1636.  Dantzig 

, , 

2d. 

1576.  San  Francisco 

6d. 

1637.  Macao 

, ^ 

Id. 

1577.  Ichang 

Ud. 

1638.  Hiogo  and  Osaka 

6d. 

1578.  Amoy 

lid. 

1639.  Naples 

* , 

• • 

lid. 

1579.  Wenchow  .. 

• • 

Id. 

1640.  Kiungchow. . 

• n 

id. 

1580.  Smyrna 

2id. 

1641.  Rome 

lid. 

1681.  Nice.. 

lid. 

1642.  Beira 

id. 

1582.  Soul  • • 

lid. 

1643.  St.  Jago  de  Cuba 

4id. 

1583.  Rio  Grande  do  Sul. . 

4d. 

1644.  Christiania.. 

• • 

6d. 

1584.  Nagasaki 

Id. 

1645.  Lisbon 

lid. 

1585.  Hakodate  . . 

Id. 

1646.  Brussels 

id. 

1686.  Frankfort  . . 

3d. 

1647.  Vera  Cruz  .. 

» • 

id. 

1587.  Samoa 

Id. 

1648.  Tunis 

Id. 

1588.  Cherbourg  .. 

lid. 

1649.  Antwerp  .. 

• • 

Id. 

1539,  Damaseus  .. 

Id. 

1650.  Tokio 

Id. 

1590.  New  York  .. 

Id. 

1651.  Honolulu  .. 

id. 

1691.  Athens 

2d. 

1652.  Stettin 

lid. 

1592.  Baghdad  .. 

Id. 

1653.  Bangkok  .. 

Id. 

1693.  Vienna 

lid. 

1664.  B.itoum 

, * 

l.jd. 

1594.  Montevideo.. 

2id. 

1655.  Mexico 

• « 

9id. 

1596.  Swatow 

• » 

* • 

lid. 

1666.  OdMsa 

lid. 
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Consul  0.  Bennett  to  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury, 


My  Lordj  Reitnion.^  November  20,  1895. 

I HAVE  the  honour  to  inclose  a short  Report  upon  the  Trade 
and  Commerce  of  Reunion  for  1894. 

I extremely  regret  that  it  reaches  your  Lordship  so  late,  but 
it  is  only  within  the  last  few  days  that  I have  been  able  to  obtain 
even  imperfect  statistics. 

T hnvp  ivo 

(Signed)  ' c!  W.  BENNETT. 


Report  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Reunion  for  the  Year  1894. 
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FRANCE. 


Ilostile 

tariffs. 

Effect  oiT 
British  trade. 


Effect  on 
consumer. 


Rice. 


Oxen. 

Mules. 


In  tlie  report  from  this  consulate  for  1892  the  general  economic 
conditions  of  trade  in  Eeunion  were  dealt  with  at  considerable 
length,  and  it  was  endeavoured  to  be  shown  that,  in  spite  of  the 
most  rigid  protection,  trade,  commerce  and  agriculture  were  all 
suffering  from  over-production  and  competition,  caused  in  great  ^ 
part  by  the  improved  means  of  international  communication  as 
much  or  even  more  than  other  countries  and  colonies  where  trade 
was  carried  on  under  different  conditions. 

The  total  value  of  imports  in  1894  amounted  to  931,828/.,  as 
against  786,831/.  in  1893,  and  of  these  amounts  imports  to  the 
value  of  403,665/.  and  415,029/.,  or  one-half  of  the  whole 
imports,  are  returned  as  coming  from  countries  other  than  Trench. 

Undoubtedly,  were  the  French  tariff  lowered,  the  Britisli 
imports  would  be  much  greater.  At  present  manufactured  goods 
from  countries  other  than  Trance  are  sold,  if  at  all,  at  quite  pro- 
hibitive prices,  and  are  only  purchased  if  absolutely  necessary. 

Tor  instance,  not  a single  sugar  estate  in  the  island,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  has  any  fence  round  it  other  than  a natural  hedge. 
Why  have  they  not  wire  fencing  ? Galvanised  wire  fencing  is 
sold  at  3 fr.  per  kilo,  weight. 

Similarly,  to  take  another  instance,  lead  piping  sold  in  London 
at  2rf.  a foot  costs  in  Eeunion  90  c.  a kilo. 

So  much,  therefore,  has  to  be  spent  upon  necessaries  that  little 
income  remains  for  luxuries  or  even  comforts,  and  imported  goods 
are  dealt  in  as  little  as  possible. 

Eeunion  producing  practically  nothing  but  sugar,  coffee,  and 
vanilla,  the  life  of  an  inhabitant  of  Eeunion  is  almost  pastoral  in 
its  simplicity,  and  the  differential  duties  in  favour  of  Trance  as 
against  foreign  countries  compel  him,  where  possible,  to  purchase 
Trench  goods,  even  though  he  might,  under  other  circumstances, 
purchase  cheaper  and  better  elsewhere.  His  income,  therefore,  has 
to  be  spent  in  a way  in  which  its  full  purchase  value  is  not 
always  obtained. 

The  largest  import  is  rice  (198,144/.),  nearly  the  whole  of 
which  comes  from  India.  Eice  is  the  principal  staple  of  food  in 
Eeunion,  both  for  Creoles  and  Indians. 

The  whole  of  the  4,274  oxen  were  from  Madagascar,  and  are 
imported  not  only  for  food,  but  for  use  on  the  sugar  estates. 

The  562  mules  hail  from  the  Argentine  Eepublic. 

Of  the  134,514/.  worth  of  woven  goods,  probably  at  least  one- 
lialf  conies  from  India,  whose  cotton  goods  are  seriously  com- 
peting here  with  the  Trench. 

An  examination  of  Annex  No.  1 will  show  tliat  more  than 
one-third  of  tlie  total  value  of  imports  consists  of  eatables ; 
luxuries  (other  than  wine),  &c.,  being  conspicuous  by  their 
absence. 

The  above  figures  have  been  kindly  supplied  to  me  by  the 
chief  of  the  Customs  department,  and  show  a considerable  excess 
of  the  value  of  imports  over  exports.  Being  official  they  are 
accepted  as  correct. 

Annuuire  de  la  Eeiiiiiuii,”  however,  a book  published 
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under  the  unofficial  auspices  of  the  local  government,  gives  the 
following : — 


Value. 

! 1893. 

! 1894. 

£ 

£ 

Imports  . . 

1,092,779 

931,828 

Exports  . . 

737,063 

627,986 

The  total  value  of  exports  in  1893  and  1894  were  respectively  Exports. 
678,666/.  and  627,986/. 

The  extremely  low  price  of  sugar  during  1893  and  1894  has  Sugar, 
been  a sad  blow  to  the  main  industry  of  the  island,  but  the  crisis 
has  been  accentuated  by  various  local  causes. 

First  of  all,  the  market  has  been  hampered  by  protection.  The  Protection, 
sugar  is  all  sent  to  France  in  order  to  secure  the  French  bounties. 
Consequently,  only  low  grade  unrefined  sugar  is  made,  and  the 
Australian  and  Indian  markets,  which  are  natural  trade  outlets 
for  Eeunion,  are  unsupplied  by  this  colony  with  refined  sugar  for 
household  use. 

Secondly,  the  labour  question  has  become  much  more  acute  Failure  of 
than  it  was  in  1892. 

The  number  of  Indian  coolies  working  here  under  the  Anglo-  * ’ 
French  Convention  of  1861  has  become  very  much  smaller  owing 
to  deaths,  repatriations,  and  the  working  of  the  French  Nationality 
Law  of  June  26,  1889,  under  which  the  children  of  British-Indian 
contract  labourers  born  in  Eeunion  become  French  either  at  birth 
or  on  pJtaining  their  majority,  and  no  more  are  arriving  from  India 
to  take  their  place. 

Thirdly,  Eeunion  is  not  so  favoured  as  regards  exchange  as  are  Exchange, 
certain  other  sugar-producing  colonies.  The  rate  on  Paris  is  only 
10  to  12  per  cent,  as  a rule,  and  to-day  is  3 per  cent. 

It  is  urged  by  the  planting  interest  that  it  should  be  50  per  High 
cent.  excliange 

This  would  enable  them  to  pay  their  labourers  and  defray  all 
their  local  expenses  in  a depreciated  currency,  and  it  is  urged  that 
by  this  means  agriculture  would  be  placed  in  a position  not  only 
to  make  the  two  ends  meet,  but  even  to  secure  fair  profits.  Their 
remittances  home  being  made  by  sugar,  this  arrangement  would 
suit  them  well  enough  until  the  time  came  to  realise.  The 
merchants  however,  and  importers  generally,  decidedly  object  to  a 
liigh  rate  of  exchange. 

The  planters  urge  in  reply  that  it  is  they,  and  they  alone,  who 
enable  the  merchants  to  carry  on  business  at  all,  and  that  if  agri- 
culture fails  the  merchants  must  fail,  and  that  tlierefore  a liigh 
pate  of  exchange  is  desirable  all  round.  An  industry,  however, 
which  relies  solely  upon  a debased  currencv  for  making  fictitious 

(2090)  ’ - ' 
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profits,  and  which  could  only  realise  at  a heavy  loss,  must  be  in  a 
very  bad  way,  and  to  endeavour  to  save  a whole  community  from 
ruin  by  such  a risky  experiment  is  a hazardous  operation  upon 
which  judgment  must  be  reserved. 

The  nature  of  the  export  trade  does  not  appear  to  call  for  any 
special  remarks,  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  an  effort  is 
being  made  not  to  be  entirely  dependent  upon  sugar,  and  that  the 
exports  of  coffee  and  vanilla  are  gradually  but  surely  rising  in 
value.  In  a few  years  more  the  output  of  coffee  will  be  con- 
siderable. 

It  is  strange,  however,  that  more  attention  is  not  paid  to  the 
raising  of  corn  crops  and  potatoes  and  live-stock.  The  French 
expedition  in  Madagascar  should  have  been  a splendid  opportunity 
for  Eeunion  market  gardeners,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  seized 
upon  by  a very  few  and  to  a very  limited  extent.  Tons  of 
potatoes  which  might  have  been  exported  from  Eeunion  have 
been  sent  direct  from  France,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to 
other  garden  produce. 

With  the  exception  of  a small  trade  done  in  potatoes  and 
beans  and  tobacco  with  Mauritius,  no  exports  from  Eeunion  pass 
into  British  ports. 

Speaking  generally,  the  position  of  British  trade  in  Eeunion 
may  be  summed  up  as  follows; — There  is  next  to  no  direct  trade 
with  England  in  either  exports  or  imports. 

The  rice  market  is  controlled  by  India,  and  British  Indians 
have  entirely  supplanted  local  merchants  as  regards  the  importa- 
tion and  sale  of  rice,  and  to  a large  extent  as  regards  cotton  goods  ; 
whilst  the  whole  of  the  rice,  and  practically  all  the  Indian 
cottons,  and  part  of  the  oxen  are  brought  to  Eeunion  by  British 
ships. 

In  spite  of  taxes  levied  upon  persons  of  Asiatic  race — taxes 
which  after  all  are  paid  by  the  French  consumer  of  the  goods  sold 
— the  British-Indian  merchant  is  gradually  extending  his  sphere  of 
operations  in  Eeunion,  and  little  by  little,  aided  by  the  Chinamen, 
he.  is  drawing  into  his  meshes  any  trade  which  produces  a profit. 


Naviffatiim . 


There  is  litttle  of  interest  to  chronicle  as  regards  navigation 
in  1894;  no  new  lines  have  been  started,  the  mail  service  being 
performed  as  usual  by  tlie  steamers  of  the  French  Messageries 
Maritinies  Company. 

'I'he  British-India  Steam  Navigation  Company’s  steamers, 
liowever,  call  here  about  once  a month  on  their  way  to  or  from 
India  and  Mauritius  ; and  the  Bombay  and  Mauritius  Steamship 
Comi)any  carry  on  a trade  in  rice  between  India,  Eeunion,  and 
Mauritius.  Tlie  I'emaining  British  craft  are  either  small  coasting 
vessels  from  Mauritius  or  ships  specially  chartered.  There  is  not 
much  inducement  for  vessels  to  call  here,  as  cargo  is  rare,  and  the 
roadsteads  are  dangerous,  whilst  complaints  made  by  British  ship- 
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masters,  and  in  fact  by  the  local  papers,  lead  one  to  fear  that 
dangers  may  be  run  by  vessels  of  average  tonnage  entering  the 
harbour  at  Pointe  des  Galets. 

These  complaints,  however,  are  now  under  Government  con- 
sideration, and  it  is  believed  that  adequate  measures  will  be  taken 
to  remedy  them. 

It  is,  however,  necessary  to  warn  shipmasters  that  the  Port 
soundings  of  the  port  as  given  in  the  Admiralty  Chart  of  Eeunion  soundings  are 
are  believed  to  be  no  longer  correct. 

Another  great  drawback  to  navigation  at  Eeunion  is  the  Quarantine, 
system  of  rigid  quarantine  which  is  imposed  here  and  at  Mauritius. 

In  Eeunion,  I am  glad  to  record,  more  liberal  counsels  prevail 
than  was  the  case  a few  months  since. 

In  Mauritius,  however,  the  local  doctors  reign  supreme,  and  in 
spite  of  all  opposition  impose  a quarantine  of  15  or  18  days  on  a 
vessel  coming  from  Eeunion,  because  the  infantile  malady  of 
measles  is  prevalent  in  this  colony. 

In  June  last  a remarkable  example  of  the  nature  of  the 
quarantine  regulations  of  Mauritius  occurred.  The  B.I.  ss. 

“ Waroea  ” arrived  at  Mauritius  from  India  with  a convoy  of 
coolies.  A few  cases  of  measles  having  occurred  on  the  voyage 
the  vessel  was  promptly  placed  in  quarantine,  and  the  coolies 
interned  in  the  lazaretto  at  Cannoniers  Point,  attended  by  a 
medical  man  who  was  paid  at  the  rate  of  2 guineas  a day.  They 
were  kept  there,  well  and  ill  huddled  together,  for  two  and  a half 
months,  as  a few  fresh  cases  broke  out  from  time  to  time  and 
induced  a prolongation  of  the  quarantine  period. 

Finally,  several  deaths  having  meanwhile  occurred,  they 
were  released,  having  cost  the  Government  45,000  rs.,  besides  the 
doctor’s  fees  and  other  small  items. 

Measles  having  meanwhile  broken  out  amongst  some  infants 
in  Eeunion,  quarantine  against  Eeunion  was  imposed  by  the  autho- 
rities of  Mauritius  and  communication  between  the  two  islands 
was  interrupted. 

It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  large  steamers  would  volun- 
tarily incur  the  expense  and  annoyance  of  lying  and  discharging 
cargo  at  a quarantine  ground  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a few 
passengers  at  about  3L  a piece,  and  an  insignificant  cargo  from 
Eeunion,  so  on  arrival  here  they  refused  to  communicate  or  to 
take  passengers  for  Mauritius  in  order  to  secure  pratique  in  the 
latter  colony. 

As  quarantine  usually  exists  at  Mauritius  against  Eeunion  for 
9 months  out  of  the  12,  and  at  times  each  island  is  quarantining 
the  other  for  a malady  prevalent  in  both,  trade  is  hampered  and 
harassed,  ships  driven  away  and  general  loss  incurred  all  round, 
nobody  except  a few  privileged  individuals  being  a whit  the  better 
for  all  the  general  loss. 

The  wliole  system  is  an  anachronism  viewed  in  the  light  of 
modern  sanitary  knowledge,  and  the  fact  which  has  just  been 
officially  stated  that  measles  has  now  broken  out  in  Mauritius,  in 
spite  of  the  rigid  measures  taken  to  exclude  the  disease,  is  only 
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another  proof,  if  any  more  were  wanted,  that  quarantine  is 
impotent  to  keep  disease  out  of  a country  where  the  soil  is  suitable 
for  its  development. 


Annex  1. — Eeturn  of  Principal  Articles  of  Import  to  Ee union 
during  the  Years  1893-94. 


Articles. 

1 

1 

1 

1893. 

1894. 

1 

1 

Quantity. 

Value.  ! 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Horses  

Number  ... 

27 

£ 

2,160 

35 

£ 

1,800 

Mules  

••• 

)i  ••• 

127 

2,656 

562 

8,992 

Oxeu  

4,575 

27,450 

4,274 

25,644 

Other  animals  ... 

1 ,» 

257 

4,210 

168 

Kice  

23,382 

' 233,825 

19,814 

1,396 

198,144 

Dried  vegetables 

j Tons 

1 1,662 

26,804 

22,337 

Grain  

), 

1,569 

: 18,839 

2,200 

26,403 

Wines  ...- 

I Gallons  ... 

1 459,353 

1 49,135 

1 656,418 

83,518 

Woven  goods  ... 

78,847 

134,514 

Hardware 

! ’’’ 

’ ... 

1 74,444 

60,575 

Other  articles  ... 

1 

... 

272,614 

369,733 

I’otal  ... 

i 

786,831 

! 

931,828 

Annex  2. — Eetur^^  of  Principal  Articles  of  Export  from 
Eeunion  during  the  Years  1893-94. 


1 

Articles.  ' 

1 1893. 

1894. 

1 Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

£ 

£ 

Sugar  

Tons 

30,186 

488,395 

35,714 

423,643 

Vanilla 

n 

84 

97,903 

80 

57,077 

Coffee  1 

n 

96 

11,354 

113 

13,676 

Tapioca 

n 

1,001 

40,046 

1,398 

55,948 

Potatoes  

)) 

...'  468 

3,753 

562 

6,760 

Tobacco  

yy 

111 

12,531 

50 

11,316 

Rum  

Gallons 

447,242 

40,658 

364,332 

33,121 

Other  products 

i 

34,026 

1 

26,445 

Total  

... 

678,666 

1 

627,986 

Annex  3. — Eeturn  of  all  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  Reunion  during  the  Year  1894. 
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1 No. 

Price. 

1538.  Callao 

..  Id. 

' 1598.  Chungking.. 

..  Id. 

1539.  Aleppo 

..  lid. 

1599.  Chefoo 

..  Id. 

1540.  Jaffa 

..  id. 

1600.  Tokio 

..  lid. 

1541.  Boston 

• # 

. . Id. 

1601.  Bangkok  . . , . 

..  Id. 

1542.  New  Orleans 

, , 

..  lid. 

1602.  Caracas 

..  lid. 

1543.  Chicago 

..  3d. 

1603.  Sofia 

..  2id. 

1544.  Palermo 

..  2id. 

1604.  Belgrade  . . 

..  2id. 

1545.  Bengazi 

..  lid. 

1605.  Shanghai  . . 

..  2id. 

1546.  Cagliari 

..  Id. 

1606.  Canton  .. 

..  lid. 

1547.  Pernambuco 

..  7id. 

1607.  Meshed 

..  lid. 

1548.  Madvid 

..  lid. 

1608.  Erzeroum  . . 

..  Id. 

1549.  Corunna 

..  5d. 

1609.  Galatz  . . . . 

..  2d. 

1-550.  Leghorn 

..  2d. 

1610.  Port  Said  . . 

..  lid. 

1-551.  New  Orleans 

..  2id. 

1611.  The  Hague. . 

..  lid. 

.1552.  Syra 

..  lid. 

1612.  Calais  . . . . 

..  Id. 

1553.  Genoa 

..  9d. 

1613.  Newchwang 

. . Id. 

1554.  Berlin  . . 

. . 

..  2kd. 

1614.  Copenhagen  , , 

..  Id. 

1555.  Tainan 

..  Id. 

1615.  Odessa 

. . 2d. 

1556.  Zanzibar  .. 

, , 

..  4d. 

1616.  Gothenbiirg 

. . 2d. 

1557.  Dunkirk 

..  Id. 

1617.  Mannheim  . . 

..  lid. 

1558.  Ningpo  .. 

..  Id. 

1618.  Old  Calabar 

. . 5d. 

1559.  Pakhoi 

..  Id. 

1619.  Pekin 

..  2kl. 

1560.  Chinkiang  .. 

c.  Id. 

1620.  Taganrog  . . 

..  2d. 

1561.  New  York  . . 

• • 

..  2d. 

1621.  Brindisi 

..  2id. 

1562.  Batoum 

, . 

Hid. 

1622.  Jeddah 

..  lid. 

1563.  Naiffes 

• • 

..  2d. 

1623.  Hamburg  , . 

. . 3d. 

1564.  Bcsht 

9 t 

..  4id. 

1624.  Angora  ,, 

..  lid. 

1565.  Copenhagen 

. . 

..  lid. 

1625.  Buda-Pesth 

..  Ud. 

1566.  Porto  Rico 

..  lid. 

1626.  Beyrout  . . . . 

. . id. 

1567.  Malaga 

• • 

..  3d. 

1627.  Bushire  , . , , 

..  2d. 

1568.  Galveston  . . 

• • 

..  7|d. 

1628.  Stettin 

..  2id. 

1569  Tabreez 

. . id. 

1629.  Porto  Rico  . . 

..  Id. 

1570.  Fiji.. 

..  id. 

1630.  Rotterdam  . , 

..  id. 

1571.  Athens 

..  2id. 

1631.  Alexandria  . . 

..  Hd. 

1572.  Bilbao 

. 3id. 

1632.  Tokio 

..  2id. 

1573.  Barcelona  . . 

« . 

• 0.  3d. 

1633.  Tangier 

..  lid. 

1574.  Fiiime 

..  2d. 

1634.  Oporto 

..  lid. 

1575.  Tahiti 

. , 

..  Id. 

1635.  St.  Petersburg 

..  4d. 

1576.  San  Francisco 

, , 

. . 6d. 

1636.  Dantzig  , . 

..  2d. 

1577.  Tcliang 

..  lid. 

1637.  Macao 

. . Id. 

1578.  Amoy 

..  lid. 

1638.  Hiogo  and  Osaka  , . 

. . 6d. 

1579.  Wenchow  . . 

..  Id. 

1639.  Naples 

..  l|d. 

1580.  Smyrna 

• • 

..  2id. 

1640.  Kiungchow. . 

..  id. 

1581.  Nice..  .. 

1641.  Rome  ,, 

..  lid. 

1582.  Soul.. 

..  lid. 

1642.  Beira  ‘ 

..  id. 

1583.  Rio  Grande  do  Sul 

. . 4d. 

1643.  St.  Jago  de  Cuba  .. 

..  4id. 

1584.  Nagasaki  . . 

..  Id. 

1644.  Christiania  . . 

. . 6d. 

1585.  Hakodate  .. 

. . Id. 

1645.  Lisbon 

..  lid. 

1586.  Frankfort  .. 

..  3d. 

1646.  Brussels  . . . . 

..  id. 

1587.  Samoa 

..  Id. 

1647.  Vera  Cruz  .. 

..  id. 

1588.  Cherbourg  .. 

..  l^d. 

1648.  Tunis  . . 

..  Id. 

1589.  Damascus  i . 

..  Id. 

1649.  Antwerp  .. 

..  Id. 

1590.  New  York  .. 

. . Id. 

1650.  Tokio 

..  Id. 

1591.  Atlicns 

..  2d. 

1651.  Honolulu  ..  ,, 

..  id. 

1592.  Baghdad 

. . Id. 

1652.  Stettin  . . . . 

..  lid. 

1593.  Vienna 

..  lid. 

1653.  Bangkok  . , , , 

e.  Id. 

1594.  Montevideo 

..  2id. 

1654.  Batoum  .. 

..  lid. 

1595.  Swatow 

..  lid. 

]65o.  Mexico 

..  9id. 

1596.  Foochow 

..  Id. 

1656.  Odessa 

..  lid. 

1597.  Tamsui 

..  Id. 

1657.  Reunion 

. . Id. 

No.  1658. 
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Sir  E,  Satow  to  the  Marquis  of  Salishury. 

.My  Lord,  Tohio,  November  29,  1895. 

I HAVE  the  honour  to  forward  a Report  that  has  been  drawn 
up  by  Mr.  Longford  on  the  Foreign  Trade  of  Japan  for  the 
Quarter  ended  September  30th  last,  together  with  a postscript  on 
the  Trade  of  October. 

The  early  date  at  which  the  returns  are  now  published  by  the 
Japanese  Government  gives  facilities  for  thus  anticipating  the 
ordinary  Annual  Trade  Summary,  and  the  remarkable  expansion 
of  the  Commerce  of  Japan  is  a good  ground  for  bringing  the 
figures  without  delay  to  the  notice  of  the  public. 

I have,  &c. 

(Signed)  ERNEST  SATOW. 


Report  on  the  Foreign  Trade  of  Japan  for  the  Quarter  ended  Sep- 
tember 30  last,  together  with  a Postscript  on  the  Trade  of  October. 
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JAPAN. 


Condition  of 
trade  in 
September 
quarter.  ' 


Revival  of 
trade. 


Railway  and 

steamship 

traffic. 

Banks. 


Joint  stock 
companies. 


Cotton 

spinning 

industry. 


The  marked  advance  in  the  value  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Japan 
noted  in  the  returns  for  the  year  1894  and  for  the  first  half  of 
the  current  year,  which  have  been  already  published  in  previous- 
reports,  has  not  only  been  maintained,  but  substantially  increased 
during  the  period  of  3 months  from  July  1 to  September  30  last^ 
Both  imports  and  exports  during  this  period  compare  favourably 
with  those  of  the  corresponding  quarter  in  the  previous  as  well  as  of 
the  two  preceding  quarters  in  the  current  year,  and  amply  justify 
not  only  the  predictions  expressed  in  the  previous  reports,  but 
the  confident  anticipation  that  the  present  improvement  is  an 
earnest  of  a greater  one  to  come,  and  that  for  several  years  yet  a 
steadily  increasing  and  profitable  trade  may  be  looked  for  both  by 
Japan  and  by  foreign  countries  dealing  with  her. 

Speedily  following  on  the  complete  restoration  of  peace  and 
the  prospect  of  the  tranquillisation  of  the  newly  acquired  colony 
of  Formosa,  a marked  revival  of  trade  took  place  throughout  the 
whole  country.  The  prospect  of  an  abundant  harvest,  as  to  which 
long  continued  ill-weather  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer  at 
first  gave  rise  to  very  serious  apprehension,  induced  the  farming 
classes  to  become  large  ]3urchasers  of  almost  all  commodities, 
including  not  only  necessaries,  but  many  luxuries  of  life,  causing 
thereby  a very  marked  appreciation  of  prices  in  Tokio  and  other 
principal  distributing  centres. 

The  transport  of  freight  over  the  great  railway  lines  and  by 
the  coasting  steamers  of  the  principal  shipping  companies  was 
largely  increased,  and  is  still  growing.  Deposits,  both  in  the 
banks  and  the  Government  postal  savings  banks,  showed  large 
advances,  and  a marked  fall  ensued  in  the  rates  of  interest  on 
loans,  which  are  at  the  present  moment  lower  than  they  have 
ever  been  at  any  previous  period  in  the  commercial  history  of 
Japan.  Shares  in  numerous  newly-projected  joint-stock  com- 
panies, railways,  docks,  cotton-spinning  factories,  sugar  refineries, 
banks,  &c.,  were  so  largely  applied  for  that,  while  in  all  cases 
they  commanded  substantial  premiums  immediately  on  allotment, 
in  many  payments  were  made  for  the  right  only  to  subscribe  for 
shares  when  the  company  was  still  in  its  initial  stage  of  projec- 
tion. Passenger  traffic  on  the  railways  has  also  increased,  and 
while  the  marked  prosperity  of,  and  the  high  dividends  paid  by 
some  railways,  must  be  ascribed  in  a large  measure  to  the  profits 
gained  by  the  transport  of  troops  and  war  material,  both  pros- 
perity and  high  dividends  are  at  the  same  time  too  general  to 
admit  of  any  other  explanation  than  that  of  increased  trade  and 
industry.  The  returns  of  the  Tokio  stock  exchange  show  almost 
invariably  an  immense  advance  in  the  quotations  of  the  shares  of 
all  companies,  including  not  only  banks  and  railways,  but  indus- 
trial undertakings  of  every  kind,  and  especially  the  principal  cotton- 
spinning  factories. 

So  hopeful  is  the  future  of  this  industry  considered,  that,  not- 
withstanding tlie  prospective  blight  hereafter  noted  that  has  come 
upon  it,  nearly  90,000  new  spindles  for  factories  already  in  exist- 
ence in  Japan  have  been  ordered  from  England  during  the  months 
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of  March  - August  of  the  present  year  through  one  Tokio  firm  alone, 
while  the  establishment  of  factories  by  Japanese  capitalists  under 
Japanese  management  in  Shanghai,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
new  treaty,  is  strongly  advocated.  And  not  only  in  this  industry 
but  in  that  also  of  shipping  does  Japan  now  propose  to  go  beyond 
the  limits  of  her  own  empire. 

The  cost  of  running  regular  lines  of  mail  steamers  to  Australia, 
across  the  Pacific  to  the  United  States,  and  to  England  is  freely 
discussed,  and  it  is  argued  that  Government  subsidies  would  now 
be  well  devoted  to  helping  the  Japanese  shipping  companies  to 
bear  the  loss  which,  in  early  years  at  any  rate,  must  attend  the 
carrying  out  of  such  projects. 

Generally  speaking,  the  Japanese  people  appear  hopeful,  and 
not  unreasonably  so,  that  they  may  win  for  themselves  as  great  a 
commercial  position  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  as  the  military  one 
to  which  they  have  already  attained,  and  that  they  may  soon 
emulate  in  trade  the  greatest  triumphs  they  have  won  in  war. 

Commercial  and  industrial  questions  are  now  almost  as  popular 
subjects  of  treatment,  both  in  the  Press  and  by  public  speakers, 
as  the  most  urgent  political  questions,  whether  foreign  or  domestic. 
Among  them  are  such  matters  as  the  extension  of  existing  steam 
routes  ; the  results  of  treaty  revision  on  trade  ; insurance  ; estab- 
lishment of  technical  and  commercial  schools  ; the  training  of 
officers  and  men  for  the  mercantile  marine  ; improvement  of 
chambers  of  commerce  and  of  the  existing  system  of  trade  guilds ; 
the  despatch  of  commissioners  to  study  commercial  conditions 
abroad ; placing  Japanese  in  commercial  houses  and  factories  in 
foreign  countries  in  order  to  learn  thoroughly  their  systems  of 
business ; the  establishment  of  a floating  exhibition  of  Japanese 
products ; the  effects  on  the  trade  of  Japan  of  the  opening  of  the 
Siberian  Eailway  and  Nicaragua  Canal  when  Japan  may  become 
one  of  the  greatest  commercial  centres  of  the  world,  &c.  Among 
public  speakers  are  found  not  only  officials,  whose  special  province 
is  trade  and  agriculture,  merchants,  and  bankers,  but  even  a naval 
officer  of  high  rank  has  considered  it  not  beneath  his  dignity  to 
tell  his  countrymen  that  they  can  only  become  a great  nation  by 
developing  trade,  and  that  trade  is  as  worthy  of  their  best  efforts 
as  war. 

Abundant  evidence  is  given  almost  daily  that  the  attention  of 
the  thinking  classes  is  being  seriously  devoted  to  the  above  and 
kindred  subjects,  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  a single  genera- 
tion ago  trade  in  any  form  was  considered  the  most  degrading  of 
pursuits,  and  that  all  engaged  in  it  were,  in  the  social  scale,  the 
lowest  of  the  low,  the  present  spirit  of  the  people  seems  not  to  be 
the  least  of  the  many  great  changes  that  have  come  over  them. 
It  may  also  be  considered  to  afford  a hope  that  ere  another  genera- 
tion passes  the  low  standard  of  commercial  morality  which  still 
prevails  as  an  unfortunate  relic  of  the  past  among  the  mass  of 
traders,  and  which  must,  while  it  lasts,  be  always  an  obstacle  to 
the  existence  of  a widespread  system  of  commercial  credit,  will 
(2093) 
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JAPAN. 


Values  of 
trade  in 
September 
quarter. 


Compared 
with  previous 
year. 


Values  of 
trade  in  first 
nine  months 
of  1895  and 
1894. 


have  as  completely  disappeared  as  has  now  the  former  social 
degradation. 

The  value  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Japan  in  the  period  now 
under  review  was  : — 


Value. 

- 

Imports 

Exports 

Dollars. 

32,673,261 

39,852,467 

Total 

•• 

.. 

72,525,728 

The  corresponding  ones  for  the  same  period  of  1894  were : — 


Value. 

Dollars. 

Imports 

30,651,371 

Exports 

29,057,605 

Total 

59,708,976 

There  was  thus  an  increase  of  nearly  7 per  cent,  in  the  value 
of  the  imports,  of  over  37  per  cent,  in  that  of  the  exports,  and  of 
21  per  cent,  in  that  of  the  total  trade,  during  the  third  quarter  of 
the  year  1895,  as  compared  with  the  same  period  in  1894.  Adding 
the  above  amounts  to  those  for  the  first  half  of  each  of  the  2 years,, 
given  in  a previous  report,  it  is  found  that  the  values  for  the  first 
9 months  of  each  year  amount  to : — 


Value. 

1895. 

1894. 

Imports  .. 
Exports  . . 

^ i 

Dollars. 

92,633,616 

98,798,927 

Dollars. 

87,260,839 

78,746,135 

Total  . . 

•• 

•• 

191,432,543 

166,006,974 

The  increase  amounting  to  6 per  cent,  in  the  case  of  imports,  to 
25  per  cent,  in  that  of  exports,  and  to  15  per  cent,  in  that  of  the 
total  trade.  In  none  of  the  above  are  included  the  values  of 
articles  of  foreign  production  re-exported  or  of  J apanese  production 
re-imported. 

Without  repeating  at  length  details  of  the  values  of  the  trade 
in  years  previous  to  1895,  which  have  been  so  often  given  in 
previous  reports,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  remark  here,  in  order  that 
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the  significance  of  the  above  figures  may  be  fully  realised,  that  the 
value  of  the  foreign  trade  of  1894  far  surpassed  that  of  any 
previous  year,  and  was  more  than  three-and-a-half  fold  that  of' 

1885.  In  fact,  the  value  of  the  trade  in  the  third  quarter  only  of 
the  year  1895,  in  silver,  very  nearly  approaches  that  of  the  whole: 
year  1885. 

The  distribution  of  the  trade  during  the  3 months  among  the  Distributloij? 
foreign  countries  which  principally  shared  in  it  was  as  follows  : — 

° IT  X among 


Country. 

Yalue. 

Imports, 

Exports. 

Total. 

Great  Britain  . . 

British  India  . . 
Hong-Kong  . , . . i 

Australia  . . . . ! 

Canada  

Dollars. 

11,743,427  ! 

3,751,179  : 

2,283,383 
193,093 
1 3,714 

Dollars. 
1,218,222 
896,054 
4,392,829 
440,094 
8 29,1?  9 

Dollars. 

12,961,649 

4,647,233 

6,676,212 

63-\187 

832,913 

Total  British  Empire 

17,974,796 

7,776,398 

25,751,194 

U nited  States  . . 
France  . . 
Germany 
China  .. 

1,823,118 

1,385,262 

3,247,592 

3,945,729 

16,746,332 

8,117,087 

692,463 

2,754,316 

18,509,450 

9,,5<J2,34i9 

3,940,055 

6,700,045 

principal 

foreigia 

countriesi^ 


Comparing  these  figures  with  the  totals  previously  given,  it  British 
will  be  found  that  British  trade  has  done  more  than  maintain  its 
previous  share  in  the  whole,  and  has  fully  participated  in  the 
increase.  Of  the  whole  foreign  trade  over  35  per  cent.'was  with 
the  British  Empire,  and  nearly  18  per  cent,  with  Great  Britain. 

Of  the  imports  only,  the  value  of  those  obtained  from  Great 
Britain  was  nearly  36  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  from  British  India 
11  per  cent.,  and  from  the  Biitish  Empire  over  55  per  cent. 

The  monthly  returns  published  by  the  Japanese  Department  of  Carrying 
Finance,  from  which  these  figures  are,  as  usual,  taken,  do  not  trade  and: 
contain  the  particulars  as  to  the  values  of  the  cargoes  carried  by 
the  shipping  of  various  nationalities  which  are  furnished  in  the 
Annual  Eeturn,  so  it  is  impossible  to  state  here  the  value  of  Great 
Britain’s  share  in  the  carrying  trade,  but  there  was  a gi'eat  pre- 
ponderance of  British  tonnage  over  that  of  all  other  nationalities^ 
and  it  may  therefore  be  assumed  that  Great  Britain  had  an  equalljr 
predominating  share  in  the  profit  derived  from  the  carrying  ti'ade.. 

Of  the  several  items  in  the  above  table,  the  most  worthy  of  imports  frcas 
note  are  those  of  the  imports  from  Great  Britain  and  British  Great  Brit 
India,  and  from  Germany,  wdiich  is  Great  Britain’s  chief  com- 
petitor  in  the  supply  of  manufactured  articles  to  Japan.  Adding  erxcaisj, 
the  totals  in  the  above  table  to  those  for  the  first  6 months  of  the 
present  year,  it  is  found  that  the  value  of  the  imports  during  the 
first  9 months  of  1895  is 
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Increase 
since  1891. 


Import  of  rav 
cotton  from 
British  India 
and  from 
China. 


.Vustralian 

trade. 


From — 

Value. 

Dollars. 

Great  Britain 

33,748,891 

British  India  . . . . . . 

9,543,933 

Germany  . . 

8,580,250 

The  corresponding  values  in  the  four  preceding  years  were : — 


From — 

Value  in  Thou  ands. 

1894. 

1893. 

1892. 

1891. 

Great  Britain  . . 
British  India  . . 
Germany 

Dollars. 

42,190 

10,560 

7,910 

Dollars. 

27,930 

8,679 

7,318 

Dollars. 

20,789 

7,662 

6,375 

Dollars. 

19,996 

5,614 

5,127 

The  silver  value  of  the  imports  from  Great  Britain  from 
January  to  September,  1895,  therefore  exceeded  those  of  the  whole 
year  1891  by  69  per  cent.,  while  the  increase  in  the  case  of  those 
from  Germany  amounted-to  67  per  cent.  In  neither  case  would 
there  be  even  a remote  approach  to  this  increase  if  the  figures  were 
given  in  sterling,  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  ratio  of 
increase  in  the  aggregate  value  of  purely  British  imports  exceeds 
that  in  the  value  of  the  imports  from  Germany,  and  that  Great 
Britain  has  had  her  fair  share  of  the  largely  increasing  number  of 
silver  dollars  which  Japan  is  able  to  disburse  abroad.  The  fall  in 
silver  has  not  affected  Indian  to  the  same  extent  as  European 
trade  with  Japan,  and  the  increase  in  the  value  of  the  imports 
from  British  India  since  1891,  notvTithstanding  that  during  the 
interval  Bombay  has  wholly  ceased  to  be  a supplier  of  cotton  yarn 
to  Japan,  is  therefore  in  reality  more  marked  than  that  of  the 
increase  of  European  imports.  In  1894  the  value  was,  it  will  be 
seen,  nearly  double  that  in  1891,  and  it  bids  fair  to  be  much  more 
than  double  in  1895. 

The  principal  import  from  British  India  is  that  of  raw  cotton, 
and  if,  as  seems  possible,  the  spinning  industry  is  started  to  any 
considerable  extent  in  China  and  China’s  supply  of  raw  cotton 
absorbed  within  her  own  limits,  Japan,  whose  production  is  far 
below  her  requirements,  will  be  more  and  more  driven  to  India  to 
supply  the  deficiency.  The  present  value  of  the  annual  import  of 
raw  cotton  from  China  is  about  8,500,000  dob,  and  British  India 
may  well  look  forward  to  succeed  in  obtaining  the  whole  of  this 
trade. 

The  value  of  imports  from  Australia  is  still  very  insignificant, 
amounting  to  only  193,000  dol.  in  the  quarter  under  review,  and 
to  520,000  dol.  for  the  9 months  of  the  current  year.  Insignifi- 
cant though  it  is,  however,  it  has  been  a steadily-increasing  one 
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since  1891,  but  neither  this  increase  nor  anytliing  in  the  present 
or  prospective  requirements  of  Japan  warrants  the  extravagant 
hopes,  which  now  seem  to  be  entertained  in  Australia,  as  to  very 
speedily  finding  or  creating  a profitable  and  extensive  market  for 
her  productions  here.  That  a considerable  trade  may  be  developed 
between  the  two  countries  is  possible,  but  if  so,  its  main  feature 
will  be  that  of  exports  from  Japan  to  Australia.  Many  Japanese  Prospects  of 
productions,  which  are  peculiarly  her  own,  will  no  doubt  find  a 
large  sale  in  Australia.  Eice  has  already  been  exported  in  con- 
siderable quantities,  and  silk  piece-goods  and  handkerchiefs, 
cotton  carpets,  and  fancy  piece-goods,  the  beautiful  and  service- 
able floor  matting  which  has  already  become  so  popular  in  the 
United  States,  bronze,  porcelain,  and  lacquer  work;  fans  and 
screens  might  also  all  be  extensively  and  profitably  exported. 

And  if  the  people  of  Australia  seek  cheapness  without  being 
particular  as  to  durability,  Japan  can  also  soon  supply  them  with 
a hundred  articles,  which  they  either  now  make  for  themselves  or 
import  from  England  or  Germany,  matches,  boots,  saddlery, 
harness,  portmanteaus,  hats,  &c.,  all  of  which  Japan  could  furnish 
to  them  at  less  than  half  the  prices  which  they  would  have  to  pay 
for  European  prototypes. 

Japan  has,  on  the  other  hand,  at  present  absolutely  no  require-  Imports  from 
ments  that  Australia  could  supply  which  are  not  already  satisfac- 
torily  met  by  the  much  nearer  United  States,  and  it  is  improbable 
that,  unless  tempted  by  lower  prices,  Japanese  buyers,  who  are,  it 
is  to  be  remarked,  strongly  attracted  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  by  sentimental  reasons,  and  also  by  the  further  considera- 
tion that  they  are  by  far  J apan’s  best  customer  for  all  the  great 
staples  of  her  export  trade,  will  ever  seek  in  Australia  articles 
which  they  can  obtain  in  less  time  and  equally  good  from  the 
States.  Among  these  are  flour,  leather,  preserved  provisions  and 
fruits,  wine,  biscuits,  butter,  lard,  beef,  &c.  For  several  of  these 
the  demand  is  at  present  utterly  insignificant,  but  for  some  of 
them  it  may  in  a very  few  years  be  largely  increased,  as  in  the 
case,  e.g.,  of  frozen  beef.  The  supply  of  cattle  in  Japan  is  not 
increasing,  while  the  consumption  of  beef  is,  and  it  is  the  opinion 
of  most  butchers  that  ere  long  recourse  for  it  must  be  had  to 
either  the  United  States  or  Australia.  Some  discussion  is  now 
taking  place  as  to  improving  the  breed  of  horses  in  Japan,  and 
though  much  has  already  been  done  towards  this  end  in  past 
years,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  further  steps  may  soon  be  taken.  If 
so  Australian  stallions  and  brood  mares  may  be  imported,  but  even 
in  that  case  it  will  be  only  by  the  Government  to  a limited  extent 
and  experimentally.  Of  a wholesale  import  of  Australian  horses 
for  general  use  there  is  not  the  smallest  prospect. 

And  almost  the  same  may  be  said  as  to  wool  and  mutton,  two  Wool, 
of  their  principal  productions,  concerning  which  Australians  seem 
to  entertain  very  sanguine  hopes  of  finding  a large  market  in 
Japan.  Before  raw  wool  can  be  imported  in  large  quantities, 
factories  in  which  it  can  be  manufactured  must  be  established,  and 
though  the  present  eagerness  of  Japanese  capitalists  to  embark  in 
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industrial  undertakings  is  almost  feverish,  there  are  too  many 
fields  open  to  them  for  supplying  well-defined  wants  among  their 
countrymen  to  leave  the  least  temptation  to  them  to  venture  on 
those  which  must  be  purely  speculative. 

Two  woollen  factories  at  present  exist  in  Tokio.  One  is  a 
Government  undertaking,  and  all  its  output  is  absorbed  by 
Government  requirements  for  the  army  and  navy.  The  second, 
which  was  originated  a few  years  ago  on  a very  small  scale  by  a 
Japanese,  who  had  studied  the  wool  manufacture  in  Germany,  and 
has  only  very  recently  been  converted  into  a company,  manufactures 
shawls  and  blankets  for  general  sale.  Its  output  cannot  as  yet  be 
on  a large  scale,  and  it  may  be  said,  therefore,  that  for  all  woollen 
goods  used  by  them  the  Japanese  have  heretefore  been  entirely 
dependent  on  foreign  imports.  The  values  of  these  imports  for 
the  past  5 years  have  been  : — 


Year. 

Yalue. 

£ 

In  1891  ■ 

913,656 

1892  

1,043,090 

1893  

1,062,860 

1894  

811,095 

1895  (nine  months  only),  say  . . 

865,837 

The  increase  in  the  present  year  is  principally  caused  by 
purchases  on  Government  account  to  replete  reserve  stores  which 
Avere  entirely  exhausted  during  the  late  war.  Such  imports  as  the 
above  by  a nation  of  nearly  42,000,000  people,  large  though  they 
may  appear,  cannot  argue  any  extensive  or  widespread  demand  for 
woollen  manufactures  among  the  people  as  a whole,  and  it  is 
unlikely  that  the  J apanese  universally  can  be  speedily  induced  to 
change  the  habit,  which  is  of  many  centuries  growth,  of  using  only 
cotton  and  silk  both  for  wearing  and  bedding  purposes.  Australian 
wool  producers,  who  now  glibly  talk  of  teaching  the  Japanese  to 
discard  cotton  for  wool,  might  also  remember  that,  if  they  succeed 
in  their  proposed  effort,  for  every  pound  of  avooI  sent  to  Japan 
1 lb.  less  must  be  sent  to  England  or  Germany,’  Avhich,  failing  the 
manufacture  in  Japan,  will  continue  to  supply  all  the  latter’s 
requirements.  And  they  might  also  note  the  following  quotation 
from  the  report  of  the  statistical  secretary  of  the  Imperial 
Customs  of  China  on  the  foreign  trade  of  China  in  1894 : — 

“ Wool  promises  to  become  an  important  staple,  the  production 
having  increased  within  the  period  1884-94  from  34,800  to 
226,000  piculs.  Chinese  wool,  though  now  of  a low  grade,  may, 
when  improved  in  quality,  l)ecome  a formidable  rival  to  the 
Australian  product,  for  as  a wool-groAving  country  the  resources  of 
China  are  still  undeveloped,  and  the  area  of  production  is  as  vast 
as  that  of  the  colonies  ; and  with  silver  at  its  present  price  China 
could  defy  competition  from  all  gold  standard  countries.” 

It  has  been  stated  in  a leading  colonial  journal,  which  purported 
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to  quote  from  one  of  the  greatest  London  daily  newspapers,  “ that  Alleged 
the  Japanese  are  just  beginning  to  awake  to  the  joys  of  eating  partiality  for 
mutton,  that  the  Japanese  Minister  for  Agriculture  was  thrown 
into  an  ecstacy  by  learning  that  mutton  could  be  produced  at  l^d. 
per  lb.,  and  that  the  Japanese  regard  mutton  as  one  of  their 
greatest  luxuries,”  More  inconceivable  nonsense  could  scarcely 
have  been  written.  Sentimentally  speaking,  a Japanese  would  as 
soon  think  of  eating  mutton  as  a respectable  English  mechanic 
would  of  eating  horse  flesh,  and  while  I have  not  heard  that  cooked 
horse  flesh  has  any  particular  odour  that  of  mutton  is  to  the 
ordinary  Japanese  intolerably  offensive.  All  the  mutton  now  im- 
ported into  Japan  is  consumed  exclusively  by  the  foreign  residents, 
and  were  the  present  quantity  increased  a hundred  fold,  it  could 
still  be  easily  provided  from  China  at  a cost  that  would  compete  Chinese 
even  with  the  l^d.  per  Ih.  at  the  producing  districts  in  Australia, 

Though  retailed  in  Yokohama  at  about  1^.  per  lb.,  the  wholesale 
cost  landed  there  from  China  is  said  to  be  less  than  od.  for  the 
fresh  carcase,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  the  frozen  meat  could  be 
landed  and  stored  here  from  Australia  for  subsequent  retailing  at 
less  than  this  cost.  These  words  may  never  be  read  in  Australia, 
but  as  two  of  the  leading  colonies  have  recently  despatched  com- 
missioners to  investigate  trade  openings  in  Japan,  and  as  both 
seem  to  have  taken  views  of  a very  sanguine  nature,  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  let  their  fellow  colonists  have  at  least  the  chance  of 
knowing  the  opinions  held  by  residents  of  long  experience  in 
Japan. 

Imiyorts. 

The  increase  in  the  value  of  imports  during  the  first  9 months  Increase  in 
of  the  current  year  amounts  to  over  5,000,000  doL,  and  in  the 
cjuarter  now  under  review  to  over  2,000,000  cloL,  as  compared  with 
the  corresponding  periods  in  1894.  Eaw  cotton,  cotton  manufac- 
tures, sugar,  machinery,  and  instruments  show  a decreased  import 
in  value  during  the  quarter,  in  the  latter  case  caused  only  by  the 
cessation  of  the  exceptional  purchases  of  steamers  to  meet  the 
transport  requirements  of  the  late  war. 

In  sugar  there  was  a largely  increased  import  in  quantity  but  Sugar, 
a decrease  in  value,  owing  to  Tower  prices  consequent  on  a de- 
crease in  the  cost  of  production  of  white  sugar  in  the  Hong-Kong 
refineries. 

Cotton  yarn  shows  a slightly  increased  import  in  quantity  but  Co^ton  yarn 
a falling-off  in  value,  probably  owing  solely  to  the  appreciation  of 
silver. 

All  cotton  piece-goods,  with  the  exception  of  Turkey-reds  and 
miscellaneous,  show  more  or  less  considerable  decreases  both  in  goods!^ 
quantities  and  values,  but  the  import  for  the  first  9 months  of  the 
year  compares  not  so  unfavourably  as  that  of  the  third  quarter 
only  with  the  corresponding  periods  in  1894. 

The  import  of  raw  cotton  during  the  quarter  remains  nearly  Raw  cotton, 
the  same  in  quantity  as  in  1894,  but  there  is  a decrease  in  value 
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of  over  847,000  dol.  When,  however,  the  figures  for  9 months  are 
taken  there  are  very  substantial  increases  in  both  quantity  and 
value,  98,000,000  catties,  valued  at  16,000,000  dob,  having  been 
imported  between  January  and  September,  1895,  against 
85,500,000  catties,  valued  at  nearly  15,500,000  dob,  during  the 
same  period  in  1894. 

All  other  imports  show  marked  advances  on  those  of  1894. 

The  increase  in  the  value  of  woollen  manufactures  alone 
amounts  to  nearly  1,500,000  dob  for  the  quarter,  and  to  consider- 
ably over  3,000,000  dob  for  9 months.  In  fact  the  import  for 
9 months  only  of  1895  already  exceeds  the  whole  import  of  1894, 
the  only  decrease  being  in  the  item  of  Italian  cloth.  A part  of 
the  increase  must,  however,  for  the  reason  previously  stated,  be 
considered  as  exceptional.  In  nearly  all  other  items  of  the  trade 
there  has  been,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  appended  table, 
an  increased  import,  in  some  instances  a very  marked  one,  and  in 
the  few  in  which  the  reverse  appears,  the  decreases  would  be 
largely  modified,  if  they  did  not  altogether  disappear,  were  the 
figures  for  the  whole  period  of  9 months  taken  instead  of  only  for 
the  last  quarter. 

Hope  for  the  immediate  future  of  British  trade  lies  principally 
in  metals  and  machinery,  and  looking  at  the  prospects  of  these 
trades  in  Japan  no  fears  need  be  entertained  of  any  falling-off  in 
the  aggregate  value  of  British  imports.  What  may  be  and  is 
yearly  ^^eing  more  and  more  lost  to  Lancashire  will  be  fully 
recouped  by  gains  to  Sheffield  and  Birmingham  and  by  large 
contributions  to  the  shipbuilding  industries  of  the  Thames,  Tyne, 
and  Clyde. 

Entirely  apart  from  the  valuable  Government  business  an 
estimate  of  the  opportunities  in  the  way  of  private  business  may 
be  formed  by  the  list,  a long  one,  of  companies  either  newly 
projected  within  the  past  three  months,  or  that  are  now 
increasing  their  capital  and  machinery. 

Among  these  may  be  mentioned  : — 

Cotton  mill  at  Shanghai  with  20,000  spindles,  capital 

1.000. 000  dob 

Cotton  mill  at  Takata  (Yamato),  capital  600,000  dol. 

Asahi  cotton  mill  (Osaka),  increase  of  15,000  spindles. 

Docks  at  Uraga,  Yokohama,  Moji,  Awaji,  Hakodate,  and 
Sakai;  that  at  Moji  to  be  capable  of  receiving  ships  of 
3,000  tons,  and  that  at  Awaji  of  7,000  tons. 

Dock  at  Yokohama,  capital  increased  from  2,000,000  to 

3.000. 000  dob 

Nineteen  lines  of  railways  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
with  capital  varying  from  3,200,000  to  200,000  dob 

Electric  railway  to  connect  new  docks  at  Uraga  with  existing 
railway  system  commencing  at  Yokosuka. 

Sugar  refineries  at  Osaka  and  Eukugawa.  The  capital  of  the 
first  to  be  1,500,000  dob,  and  the  refinery  to  be  capable  at 
first  of  turning  out  12,000  tons  of  sugar  annually,  and  to 
be  gradually  increased.  Experts  to  be  sent  to  Europe  to 
purchase  best  plant  procurable. 
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Iron  fonndary  at  Hakodate. 

Electric  light  company  at  ISTagoya,  capital  increased  from 
160,000  to  1,000,000  dol. 

Eice  cleaning  mill  at  Tokio,  capital  500,000  dol. 

Extension  of  telephone  system  so  as  to  connect  all  leading 
commercial  centres  in  the  empire.  (This  is  a Government 
undertaking.) 

Among  projected  financial  undertakings  may  be  mentioned  : — Financial 

National  Commercial  Bank  at  Hiogo.  Capital  originally  ^ 
fixed  at  1,000,000  dol.,  of  which  850,000  dol.  was  at  once 
subscribed  by  projectors  and  150,000  dol.  by  leading 
business  men.  Applications  from  the  public  having  been 
received  for  over  500,000  dol.,  the  original  capital  is  to  be 
increased. 

National  Industrial  Bank  at  Tokio,  with  branches  in  all 
provincial  agricultural  centres. 

Silk  Traders’  Bank  at  Yokohama. 

Paper  Export  Company  at  Hiogo. 

Eormosa  Trading  Company  at  Tokio. 

The  above  list  has  been  compiled  only  from  occasional  para- 
graphs and  articles  that  have  appeared  within  the  last  three 
months  in  the  principal  economic  papers,  and  is  far  from  being 
an  exhaustive  one. 


Exports. 

The  continued  low  rate  of  exchange,  notwithstanding  some  Increased 
appreciation  in  the  value  of  silver,  has  stimulated  the  export  trade  export  trade, 
of  Japan,  and  combined,  it  must  be  supposed,  with  greatly 
increased  industrial  capacity  on  the  part  of  the  people,  brought  its 
value  to  a figure  which  has  never  been  equalled  heretofore.  It 
will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  appended  table  that,  with  the 
exception  of  marine  products,  for  which  China  is  the  sole  market, 
and  which,  therefore,  derived  no  benefit  from  low  silver  rates,  all 
staples  contributed  to  the  increase. 

In  raw  silk  there  was  an  increase  of  over  7,500,000  dol. ; in  tea,  silk,  tea, 
of  over  1,000,000  dol. ; and  in  manufactured  products  of  nearly 
1,200,000  dol.  As  an  instance  of  how  Japanese  manufactured  pro- 
ducts which  compete  with  European  manufactures  are  pushing 
further  afield,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  safety  matches  have  now 
reached  as  far  as  Constantinople. 

There  was  a falling-off  in  the  export  of  cotton  yarn,  and  it  Cotton  yarn, 
must  now  be  realised  by  spinners  in  Japan  that,  as  one  of  the 
results  of  the  provision  in  the  Shimonoseki  Treaty,  securing  to 
foreigners  the  right  to  establish  factories  in  China,  the  China  Competition 
market  for  their  yarn  will  soon  be  virtually  closed  to  them,  by  factories  in 
Preparations  are  already  being  made  by  foreigners  to  establish 
several  spinning  factories  in  Shanghai,  and  Japanese  capitalists 
have,  as  has  been  already  stated  in  this  report,  entered  in  the  same 
field.  Factories  in  Japan  have  no  prospect  whatsoever  of  being 
able  to  compete  in  the  China  market  with  those  properly  conducted 
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in  Shanghai.  The  latter  have  alwaj^s  at  hand  an  abundant  supply 
of  raw  material,  which  the  Japanese  have  to  procure  from  abroad. 
They  will  also  be  free  from  the  burdens  of  freight,  marine 
insurance,  and  duty — duty  which  may  have  to  be  twice  paid — on 
tlie  export  of  the  raw  material  from  China,  and  on  the  import  of 
the  yarn  into  China.  And  they  will  also  have  at  command  an 
even  more  abundant  supply  of  labour  at  least  as  cheap  as  the 
cheapest  in  Japan,  inferior  to  the  latter  in  intelligence,  perhaps, 
but  superior  in  strength,  docility,  faith  in  observing  agreements, 
and  perhaps  in  endurance.  With  these  advantages,  added  to  the 
almost  equally  important  one  of  experienced  and  economical 
foreign  management,  factories  in  Shanghai  can  afford  to  laugh  at 
competition  from  spinners  in  Japan,  and  the  golden  visions  so 
warmly  cherished  only  a year  ago  by  the  latter  of  the 
speedy  coming  of  the  day  when  they  should  supply  all  China 
with  yarn  are  now  entirely  gone.  Kor  is  it  likely  that  much 
consolation  will  be  afforded  by  the  success  of  the  Japanese 
companies  that  may  be  established  in  Shanghai.  Expensive 
management  is  a weak  point  in  nearly  all  Japanese  com- 
mercial undertakings,  and  all  other  things  being  equal,  this 
alone  will  give  European  a very  substantial  advantage  over 
Japanese  owned  companies  in  China.  There  may  be  room  for  all 
at  first,  but  if  the  industry  succeeds,  more  European  capital  will 
speedily  be  devoted  to  it,  and  unless  the  Japanese  improve  their 
system  of  management  so  as  to  make  it  no  more  expensive  than 
European,  they  may  in  the  end  have  to  give  way,  or  at  least  be 
satisfied  with  smaller  returns  on  their  invested  capital  than  they 
expect,  and  can  easily  obtain  in  their  own  country. 

The  Japanese  silver  dollar,  in  which  all  values  are  given,  may 
be  taken  as  equivalent  to  2s.  2d.  The  catty,  in  which  quantities 
are  mostly  stated,  is  lbs  ; and  the  picul  in  whicli  quantities  are 
stated  in  some  cases  is  133J  lbs. 


Postscript. 

Since  the  foregoing  report  was  completed,  the  monthly 
Customs  Eeturns  for  October  have  been  published,  and  the  review 
of  tlie  foreign  trade  of  Japan  during  the  current  year  may  therefore 
]je  carried  one  step  further.  The  value  of  the  October  trade  which, 
with  tlie  exception  of  the  month  of  August  in  the  current  year, 
reached  thehigliest  total  ever  heretofore  attained  in  any  one  month 
by  J apan  was  : — 


Yalue. 

Imports 

Exports 

Dollars. 

12,030,656 

13,612,442 

Total 

. . 

. 

25,643,093 

TOKIO. 
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Adding  tliese  totals  to  those  previously  given  for  the  first 
0 months,  the  value  of  the  whole  trade  of  the  year  1895,  down  to 
October  31,  is  shown  to  be: — 


Value. 

Imports 

Exports 

Dollars. 

101,664,272 

112,411,369 

Total 

•• 

•• 

•• 

217,075,641 

The  principal  imports  in  October  were : — 


Articles. 


Value. 


Eiiw  cotton  o » 

Dollars. 
3,2  6,443 
512,480 

Cotton  yarn 

Cotton  piece-goods 

495,476 

Woollen  manufaciures 

1,493,722 

Metals 

949,373  * 

Machinery,  instruments,  war  material,  &c. 

648,456 

Drugs  (all  kinds)  .. 

280,314 

Dyes  and  paints  . . 

194,179 

Sugar  .. 

965,180 

Kerosene  oil  ..  .. 

244,776 

Grains 

742,573 

Of  these  items  raw  cotton  and  woollen  manufactures  show  a Imports  in 
great  increase  pro  rata  on  the  total  imports  of  the  year ; cotton  October, 
yarn  and  piece-goods  a continued  decline,  there  being,  however, 
an  increase  in  the  values  of  cotton  drills,  white  shirtings,  T-cloths, 
and  Turkey-reds;  and  metals,  machinery,  &c.,  drugs  and  dyes 
at  least  maintain  the  average  of  the  whole  year. 

The  rapidly  growing  importance  of  the  two  principal  ports  in  Trade  at  ports 
Japan,  Yokohama  and  Hiogo,  advancing,  as  it  is,  both  ports  to  of  Yokohama 
the  position  of  being  among  the  chief  centres  of  trade  in  the  Far  Hiogo. 
East,  is  strongly  illustrated  by  the  values  of  the  trade  of  each 
during  the  4 months  ended  on  October  31.  These  were  : — 


Value. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

Yokohama 

Hiogo  (including  Osaka) 

Dollars. 

19,660,374 

22,602,751 

Dollars. 
35,840,922  1 

13,862,236 

Dollars. 

' 55,501,296 
36,464,987 

Ten,  or  perhaps  even  5 years  ago,  it  would  not  Imve  entered 
into  anyone’s  comprehension  to  compare  the  direct  foreign  trade 
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of  either  port  with  that  carried  on  at  any  of  the  principal  ports  in 
China,  still  less  to  venture  on  either  hope  or  prophecy  that  the 
, time  would  come,  and  come  speedily,  when  the  comparison  might 
with^th^t  at  made  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  Japanese  ports.  The 
principal  ports  quarterly  returns  of  the  Chinese  customs  state  only  quantities,  not 
in  China.  values,  and  no  comparison  of  the  above  figures  can  therefore  as 
yet  be  made  with  those  of  the  Chinese  trade  for  the  current  year. 
But  taking  the  annual  returns  for  the  year  1894  as  a basis,  and 
calculating  the  Haikwan  tael  as  equal  to  dol.  of  Japanese 
currency,  it  is  found  that  the  average  value  of  the  direct 
foreign  trade  carried  on  at  six  principal  ports  in  China  during  each 
period  of  4 months  in  1894  was : — 


Value. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Shanghai 

48,330,960 

29,210,914 

77,541,874 

Canton  . , 

, * 

6,870,900 

7,888,914 

3,318,741 

14,759,814 

Amoy 

, * 

3,186,156 

6,504,897 

Swatow  . . 

4,300,^98 

2,275,587 

1,125,279 

5,425,377 

Tientsin . . 

3,302,998 

5,578,585 

Foochow. . 

•• 

1 2,205,707 

2,382,859 

4,588,566 

How  largely  the  trade  of  both  Yokohama  and  Hiogo  surpasses 
that  of  all  ports  in  China,  with  the  exception  of  Shanghai,  will  be 
seen  from  the  above  figures.  That  of  Yokohama,  in  fact,  far 
surpasses,  and  that  of  Hiogo  almost  equals  the  aggregate  values  of 
the  wliole  five  ports,  while  the  imports  at  Hiogo  alone,  which  are 
very  largely  of  British  or  British-Indian  origin,  exceed  by  over 
3,760,000  dol.  the  aggregate  values  of  those  of  the  five  Chinese 
ports.  Ought  not  the  above  figures  and  others  throughout  this 
report  to  show  that  the  growing  commercial  importance  of  Japan 
merits  a fair  share  of  attention  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  ? 


Comparative  Table  of  the  Principal  Imports  to  Japan  during  the  Periods  of  Three  Months,  July  to 

September,  1895-94, 
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Increase  or  Decrease  in 
Value  of  Imports  in  1895 
as  compared  with  1894. 

Decrease. 

Dollars. 
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Dollars. 

July  to  September,  1895  .«  ..  32,673,261 

„ 1894  •..  30,651,371 


Comparative  Table  of  the  Principal  Exports  from  Japan  during  the  Periods  of  Three  Months,  July  to 

September,  1895-94. 
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Comparative  Table  of  the  Principal  Exports  from  Japan  during  the  Periods  of  Three  Months,  July  to 

SepteinbeiV  1895-94 — continued. 
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1586.  Frankfort 

. . 

3d. 

1645.  Lisbon 

lid. 

1587.  Samoa 

. . 

. . 

Id. 

1646.  Brussels 

• • 

id. 

1588.  Cherbourg 

. . 

lid. 

1647.  Vera  Cruz  .. 

id. 

1589.  Damascus 

. ^ 

, . 

Id. 

1648.  Tunis 

• • 

Id. 

1590.  New  York 

. . 

. . 

Id. 

1649,  Antwerj) 

Id. 

1591.  Athens 

. . 

, , 

2d. 

1650.  Tokio 

• • 

Id. 

1592.  Baghdad 

. . 

, , 

Id. 

1651.  Honolulu 

id. 

1593.  Vienna 

. . 

. . 

lid. 

1 652.  Stettin 

lid. 

1594.  Montevideo 

. . 

, . 

2id. 

1653.  Bangkok 

Id. 

1595.  Swatow 

. . 

, . 

lid. 

1654.  Batoum  .. 

« • 

• • 

lid. 

1596.  Foochow 

, , 

Id. 

165).  Mexico  .. 

9id. 

1597.  Tnmsui 

• . 

Id. 

1656.  Odessa 

lid. 

1598.  Chungking 

. . 

. . 

Id. 

1657.  Eeunion 

• • 

• • 

Id. 

1599.  Chefoo 

1658.  Tokio 

• • 

• • 

lid. 

No.  1659. 
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Acting-Consul  Jolly  to  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury . 

My  Lord,  Para,  October  30,  1895. 

I HAVE  the  honour  to  enclose  Mr.  Vice-Consul  Airlie’s  Trade 
and  Commerce  Report  for  Period^  July  1, 1894,  to  June  30,  1895. 

I have,  &c. 

(Signed)  H.  J.  JOLLY. 
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Return  of  all  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  Maranham  for  the  Year 
July  1,  1894,  to  June  30,  1895. 

Entered. 


Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

Nationality. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels.  1 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

British  

1 

293 

57 

56,284 

58 

56,577 

Brazilian  

• •• 

63 

U4,514 

63 

114,514 

German  

1 

’*277 

1 

277 

Norwegian 

23 

9,359 

23 

9,359 

Portuguese 

2 

810 

• •• 

2 

810 

Russian  

1 

315 

... 

1 

315 

Total  

„ for  the  year 
preceding  ... 

28 

11,054 

120 

170,798 

148 

181,852 

26 

10,205 

116 

171,104 

142 

181,309 

(2087) 
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Cleared. 


Sailing. 

Steam.  j 

Total. 

Nationality. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

i 

Tons.  1 

1 

Number  of 
1 Vessels. 

Tons. 

British  

1 

293 

57 

56,284 

58 

56,577 

Brazilian  

63 

114,514 

63 

114,514 

German  

’"l 

*277 

1 

277 

Norwegian 

22 

9,165 

1 22 

9,165 

Portuguese 

3 

1,197 

i 3 

1,197 

Bussian  

1 

315 

1 

315 

Swedish  

1 

219 

1 

219 

Total  

„ for  the  year 
preceding  ... 

29 

41,466 

120 

170,798 

149 

182,264 

22 

9,067 

118 

172,859 

140 

181,916 

The  above  return  shows  little  alteration,  the  American  line 
has  not  resumed  the  service,  so  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  voyages  made  by  British  vessels  from  44  to  57. 

The  Lloyd’s  Brazilian  line  from  Eio  de  Janeiro  to  Manaos  has 
so  far  not  resumed  the  total  sailings  which  were  interrupted  by 
the  revolution,  the  calls  at  this  port  which  had  been  119  in 
1892-93,  and  72  in  1893-94,  were  only  63  in  1894-95.  This 
has  stimulated  a British  company  called  the  Maranham  Steam- 
ship Company  to  make  a monthly  voyage  from  this  to  Eio  de 
J aneiro  and  back  to  this  port  and  Para,  returning  from  latter  port 
to  load  here  for  Europe. 

Lloyd’s  are,  however,  gradually  increasing  the  number  of  their 
voyages. 

Imports, 

Eetukn  showing  Approximate  Value  of  Imports  at  Maranham 
from  July  1,  1894,  to  June  30,  1895,  compared  with  that^of 
1893-94. 


From — 

1894-95. 

Great  Britain  . . . , . . . . 

United  States  of  America 
Portugal  . . . . . . 

Germany  . . . . . . . . . . 

France  ..  ..  ..  .. 

Total  ..  «,  .. 

„ for  1893-94  .. 

Showing  a reduction  of  . . 

£ s.  d. 

117,017  13  1 
29,192  8 5 
21,012  1 1 
11,709  18  5 
3,939  5 9 

182,871  6 9 
331,853  18  0 

148,982  11  3 

It  is  thus  seen  there  has  been  an  enormous  reduction  from 
the  imports  of  1893-94  equal  to  44’89  per  cent.,  and  everything 
indicates  that  so  far  as  the  near  future  is  concerned,  a still  further 
decline  may  be  anticipated. 
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Duty  paid  on  above  value  of  imports  were  3,361,910|320  reis 
at  exchange  equal  to  143,581/.  11s.  Sd.,  or  78’5  per  cent. 


Exports. 

Ketukn  of  Principal  Articles  Exported  from  Maranham  from 
July  1,  1894,  to  June  30,  1895,  compared  with  that  of 
1893-94. 


Articles. 

1894-95. 

1893-94. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Tons. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Tons. 

£ 

d. 

Balsam  . . 

12\ 

1,290 

4 

4 

14 

1,460  2 

3 

Bones  . . 

20 

34 

3 

4 

10 

16  0 

10 

Cotton  . . 

1,521 

48,855 

2 

2 

3,560 

109,411  19 

11 

Cocoa  . . 

3 

123 

13 

8 

3 

117  3 

8 

Cloves  . . 

, . 

. . 

li 

134  9 

6 

Coffee  . . 

34 

2,682 

18 

9 

t 

1 • • 

Feathers,  ema  and  ibis 

li 

5,428 

5 

6 

2i 

633  6 

5 

Farinha , , 

2,009 

8,720 

2 

3 

697 

3,353  9 

5 

Grum 

100 

1,840 

1 

11 

188 

3,016  19 

9 

Hides  . . 

644 

20,598 

1 

4 

746  1 

22,326  0 

7 

Hair 

12i 

517 

19 

3 

15  i 

572  1 

0 

Isinglas . . 

7 

677 

3 

1 

562  18 

0 

Jaborandy 

n 

681 

14 

2 ! 

41  1 

2,970  11 

8 

Leather. . 

4 

275 

9 

4 

•• 

, * 

Polvilho,  starch 

73 

1,128 

17 

6 

107  1 

1,286  7 10 

Rubber . . 

36i  . 

3,479 

1 

9 

37  ! 

3,266  18  11 

Sugar  . . * . . 

1,617 

9,493 

4 

10 

2,922 

21,099  12 

10 

Skins,  deer  and  goat  . . , 

39 

3,753 

0 

9 

47f 

4,634  0 

3 

Seeds,  cotton  . . . . | 

848 

1,226 

10 

5 

2,315 

2,993  2 

7 

„ castor-oil 

. . 

, . 

161 

708  15 

11 

„ sesam  . . 

, , 

. . 

81 

524  3 

9 

Tonca  beans  . . . . * 

. . 

209  13 

7 

Tapioca . . 

233 

4,076* 

0 

3 

63 

1,027  17 

0 

Violet  wood 

. . 

26 

1 21  5 

1 

Wax 

'26 

1,697 

6 

8 

15 

647  13 

7 

Total 

j 7,247i 

116,579 

1 

3 

ll,064i 

180,994  14 

4 

Keturn  showing  Total  Value  of  Exports  to  different  Countries 
from  Maranham  from  July  1,  1894,  to  June  30,  1895. 


Countries. 

1894-95. 

1 1893-94. 

1 Value. 

Percentage. 

1 

Value. 

Percentage 

G-reat  Britain  . . 
Portugal 

United  States  of  America 
Germany 

Total  . . 

1 £ s.  d. 

] 22,658  10  7 
82,541  14  7 
11,378  16  1 

•• 

19 -44  ' 
70  '80 
9*76  1 

£ s.  d. 
25,807  0 6 
146,345  17  0 
8,733  13  4 
105  4 0 

14-25 

80-86 

4-83 

0-06 

116,579  1 3 

1 

100-00 
1 1 

180,991  14  4 

100  -00 

(2087) 
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The  above  returns  demonstrate,  with,  unfortunately,  too  much 
clearness,  that  the  production  of  this  State  has  largely  declined, 
the  difference  from  the  previous  year  being  quite  35  per  cent. 

This  difference  is  accounted  for  mainly  in  the  articles  sugar 
and  cotton.  The  decline  in  the  latter  cannot  now  be  explained  by 
local  consumption,  as  local  consumption  has  been  met  by  imports 
from  Clara,  and  the  small  ports  between  that  city  and  this. 


Quantity. 

The  whole  entries  from  the  interior  being  . . i 

Bags. 

I 14,364 

From  other  ports  . . . . . , . . 

21,464 

Total  . . . . . , . . . . 

35,828 

Of  this  quantity  mills  took  up 

16,998 

Leaving  for  exportation 

18,830 

It  is  hoped  that  this  does  not  indicate  a permanent  decline,  a 
hope  justified  by  the  fact  that  the  crop  of  cotton  has  also  been 
small  in  Clara  and  Pernambuco  States ; opinions  differ  as  to  the 
coming  crop  now  near  at  hand. 

The  smaller  sugar  production  is  in  a great  measure  accounted 
for,  as  mentioned  in  last  report,  from  the  high  price  which  rum 
has  continued  to  retain  in  the  markets. 


Agricidtiirc. 

I 

The  general  unsatisfactory  position  of  this  the  main  element  of 
prosperity  of  this  State,  is  broadly  enough  shown  in  the  large 
reduction  of  exports. 

The  cry  is  general  that  there  are  too  few  labourers,  and  the 
few  are  opposed  to  work. 

The  Central  Sugar  Factory,  which  at  one  time  appeared  to 
have  entered  on  a more  prosperous  phase  of  existence,  has  been 
again  in  difficulties,  and  for  the  past  year  shows  a bad  result  and 
a poor  prospect  for  the  future,  unless,  as  the  manager  asserts,  the 
whole  system  be  changed,  abandoning  the  routine  of  cultivation 
and  adopting  steam  ploughs  and  weeders.  Shareholders  are  not 
very  willing  to  accede  to  this,  as  there  are  no  proofs  that  this 
would  succeed,  recalling  in  argument  several  trials  made  in  former 
times  which  had  not  proved  successful;  also,  that  the  private 
enterprise  of  a similar  kind  at  Caxias,  and  a smaller  company  in 
another  locality,  as  well  as  several  individual  planters  are  working 
successfully,  giving  even  splendid  returns.  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  that  throughout  the  State  the  labour  question  is 
one  that  is  not  easily  solved;  when  it  is  considered  that 
in  the  neighbouring  State  of  Para  rubber  is  the  principal 
production  and  sells  at  5 to  6 milreis  a kilo.,  while  here  cotton  is 
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the  chief  staple,  and  its  price  does  not  reach  over  1 milreis,  selling, 
as  it  does  at  7 to  800  reis  per  kilo,  in  good  times,  so  that  work- 
people naturally  move  towards  the  place  where  most  money 
circulates. 


Eeturn  showing  entire  Production  of  the  State  of  Maranham 
(from  Official  Sources)  as  received  in  the  Capital  from 
July  1,  1894,  to  June  30,  1895. 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Yalue. 

Animals,  swine 

1,544 

Reis. 

46,320$000 

,,  bullocks 

Balsam 

15,129 

756,450 

Tons 

10 

25,585 

Beans . . 

„ 

77 

30,800 

Beef  (dried)  . . 

134 

134,100 

Bricks 

Thousand  . . 

134 

5,364 

Cotton 

Tons 

1,238 

916,786 

Coffee. . 

30 

5,508 

Farinha 

1,269 

126,937  800 

Fish  (dried)  . . 

324 

226,789  500 

Hides . . 

>>  • • 

219 

158,071  680 

Isinglass 

• • 

7 

15,644 

Lard  . . . . 

• • 

• • 

35 

35,824 

Leather  . . 

• • 

))  • • 

125 

293,986 

Lime  . . 

• • 

» • • 

176 

8,254  400 

Maize . . 

• • 

4,978 

647,216  440 

Molasses 

Gallons  . . 

470 

330  400 

Oils,  castor  seed 

• • 

225 

7,880 

„ cocoanut 

J)  • • 

3,607 

11,109 

„ gergelin 

n • • 

596 

2,097  600 

„ andoroba 

• • 

• • 

957 

3,369  600 

Pork  . . 

Tons 

67 

40,237  200 

Rice  . . 

• * 

Gallons 

2,064 

174,900 

275,276 

Rum  . . 

384,780 

„ inferior 

M • • 

21,145 

75,368 

Seeds,  castor. . 

• • 

Tons 

143 

21,531  150 

,,  cotton.. 

• • 

• 

861 

• 28,710  500 

„ gergelin 

» • 

3>  • • 

139 

27,868 

Shrimps 

>>  • • 

138 

138,090 

Sugar . . 

>3  • • 

3,524 

496,856  080 

Skins,  deer  and  goat. . 

>3  • • 

70 

15,896  250 

Salt  . . 

33  • • 

286 

28,771  280 

Soap  .. 

33  • • 

396 

174,292  800 

Tiles  . . 

Thousand  . . 

175 

11,375 

Tallow  . . 

• • 

Tons 

12 

( 29,079 

Tobacco  . . 

• • 

33  • • 

57 

78,572  800 

Tapioca 

• • 

33  • • 

565 

226,174  400 

Wood,  for  burning 

• • 

Dozen 

260,057 

186,764  660 

„ planks 

• • 

„ 

5,374 

214,960 

„ sundry  pieces 

33  • • 

1,283 

45,150  800 

Total  value 

•• 

•• 

•• 

••  * 

5,958,197  340* 

* Exchange  at  lOic?.  = 1 milreis  — 254,464?.  13.?.  Zd. 
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The  above — 


Value. 

Milreis. 

Subject  to  a duty  on  entering  calculated  at 

650,000 

And  export  duty  of  ., 

300,000 

Total 

050,000 

Industries. 

Under  this  head  it  happens  also  that  not  much  of  a flattering 
or  satisfactory  nature  can  be  expressed.  A few  of  the  companies 
for  the  half-year  ended  December  31  gave  good  results,  which 
were  not,  however,  maintained  for  that  ended  June  30,  as  the 
following  table  shows : — 


Name. 

Comp.  F.  and  T.  Fabril  Maranlieiise 

„ ,,  Maranbense 

„ ,,  Industrial  Caxi- 


Dividend, 
Fee.  31. 


Comp.  F.  and  T.  Uniao  Caxiense 

„ „ Manufactureira 

Codo  . * . • * . 

Comp.  F.  and  T,  Sanliaro  . • 

Cotton  Twist  Factory 
Shot  Factory, . •«  .. 


Per  cent. 

12 

n 

8 


First 

emission, 

Second 

emission, 

3i 

5 


Dividend, 
June  30. 


Per  cent. 
Not  yet 
declared ; 
said  to  be 
. 2^ 

5 

6 

Not  yet  J 
declared  J 


Remarks. 


Not  yet 
declared 


Directors  propose 
to  retain  funds 
for  working  dis- 
bursements 


Private  company, 
said  to  have 
given  good  re- 
result 


Tlie  other  companies  are  not  in  so  favourable  a position. 

Tlie  main  reason  why  tliere  is  want  of  success  is  small 
capital,  compared  with  what  is  required  for  fitting  them  up  as 
projected.  This  is  due  to  capital  being  in  currency,  while  the 
most  expensive  portion  of  the  mills  being  machinery  to  be 
inq)orted,  and,  therefore,  in  sterling.  Tlie  collapse  in  exchange 
swept  aside  all  calculations,  and  caused  the  mills  to  cost  double 
what  was  expected.  That  this  is  the  case  is  proved  by  the 
successful  mills  having  been  set  up  before  the  great  collapse 
occurred. 
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It  would  appear  that,  as  regards  industries,  this  district  is 
not  an  exception,  as  a movement  is  on  foot  in  the  capital  of  the 
Kepublic  to  impose  heavier  duties,  and  this  seems  to  he  looked 
kindly  on  by  the  authorities,  who  are  promoting  the  exhibition  of 
native  industrial  productions,  with  the  avowed  object  of  receiving 
definite  information  to  be  acted  upon  in  framing  the  tariff  for 
1896.  One  argument  that  is  used  to  justify  this  is  that  in  such 
establishments  suitable  employment  is  afforded  for  women  and 
girls  who  are  incapable  of  sustaining  the  fatigues  of  agricultural 
labour,  and  that  even  delicately  brought-up  ladies,  whose  means 
of  support  vanished  with  the  abolition  of  slavery,  have  found 
work  in  mills. 


Railways. 

The  one  which  joins  the  important  town  of  Caxias  in  this 
State  with  the  city  of  Therezina,  capital  of  the  State  of  Piauhy, 
has  been  at  last  completed  and  opened,  and  is  said  to  be  paying 
its  expenses.  The  small  one  which  extends  about  3 miles  outside 
this  capital  continues  to  work,  but  barely  pays  its  expenses. 

General  Remarks. 

The  foregoing  returns  and  observations  make  up  anything 
but  a cheering  picture  of  the  condition  of  affairs  at  this  port,  the 
acuteness  of  which  has  been  aggravated  by  the  circulation  of 
debentures  of  small  value  issued  by  some  of  the  companies, 
representing  1 up  to  20  milreis  (that  is,  equal  in  sterling  to  10^^. 
up  to  16s.  8(7.).  These  debentures  were  at  first  accepted  concur- 
rently with  Government  notes,  but,  as  was  to  be  expected,  soon 
became  much  more  plentiful  than  the  recognised  currency,  and 
collectors  of  bills,  proceeds  of  which  had  to  be  sent  out  of  the 
State,  were  forced  to  refuse  the  debentures.  This  caused  a premium 
to  be  given  for  Government  notes  to  enable  acceptors  of  bills  to 
fulfil  their  engagements,  and  the  premium  rapidly  went  up, 
reaclnng  as  high  as  20  per  cent.  From  this  position  it  has 
gradually  retired,  as  merchants  became  more  cautious  witli  orders 
for  merchandise  from  other  States  and  Europe.  Tlie  state  of 
affairs  became  so  serious  that  the  Governor  of  the  State  appealed 
to  holders  of  bills  to  yield  somewhat  in  their  conditions,  as  deben- 
tures were  in  the  hands  of  the  poor  operatives  and  otliers  of 
similar  class,  and  he  feared  aggressions  might  occur,  and  he  himself 
was  induced  to  go  to  the  capital  (Eio  de  Janeiro)  to  endeavour  to 
realise  a loan  of  4,000  contos  de  reis  (under  200,000/.),  so  as  to 
take  up  the  most  solid  of  the  debentures  and  promote  the  general 
welfare  of  the  State. 

Should  the  loan  be  realised,  great  prudence  must  characterise  its 
application  or  no  permanent  benefit  will  accrue. 

If  capitalists  in  England  would  turn  their  eyes  hitherward 
they  might  find  lucrative  employment  for  the  funds  which  at 
home  are  gaining  small  percentages,  for  there  is  not  the  slightest 
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■doubt  that,  employing  the  means  which  prudence  would  dictate, 
and  which  are  quite  practicable,  a very  favourable  return  can  be  had 
from  the  industrial  undertakings,  which  only  require  capital  to 
place  them  on  a solvent  footing,  and  to  ensure  good  dividends. 

As  to  agriculture,  as  this  depends  on  introduction  of 
labourers  who  may  or  may  not  set  their  hands  to  the  plough,  the 
measures  to  be  taken  and  results  to  be  realised  are  more  doubtful ; 
the  same  assuring  language  cannot  be  used. 
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Captain  Boyle  to  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury. 

My  Lord,  Copenhagen,  January  10,  1896. 

I HAVE  the  honour  to  transmit  to  your  Lordship  herewith  a 
Report  on  the  Trade  of  Denmark  for  1894,  which  has.  been 
compiled  by  Mr.  Julius  Clan,  British  Vice-Consul,  as  I was 
absent  on  leave  granted  to  me  by  your  Lordship. 

I have  the  honour  further  to  state  that  it  has  been  necessary 
to  await  the  issue  of  the  Official  Statistics  dealing  with  the  whole 
year,  which  have  only  recently  been  issued. 

I have,  &c. 

(Signed)  JAMES  BOYLE. 
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The  foreign  trade  of  Denmark  in  1894  amounted  to 

8.966.100.000  lbs.,  of  which  7,320,500,000  lbs.  belonged  to 
imports,  and  1,645,600,000  to  . exports.  Of  the  latter 

1.140.700.000  lbs.  were  native  produce,  while  the  re-exportation 
of  foreign  goods  amounted  to  504,900,000  lbs. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Denmark  has  increased  considerably  in 
volume  during  1894,  it  being  no  less  than  1,035,100,000  lbs. 
greater  than  that  for  1893.  This  increase  is  due  to  rise  in 
imports  and  exports  of  native  produce,  while  the  figures  of  the 
re-exportation  of  foreign  goods  are  very  nearly  the  same  for  both 
years. 

The  value  of  the  foreign  trade  has  naturally  also  increased,  it 
being  34,033,333/.,  against  30,800,000/.  in  1893.  While  the 
trade  of  1894,  compared  with  that  of  1893,  shows  an  increase  of 
13  per  cent,  in  volume,  the  increase  in  value  is  only  10  per  cent, 
more  than  in  1893.  This  is  a consequence  of  the  falling  prices 
on  all  the  principal  articles.  If  the  falling  prices  have  been  less 
remarkable  as  regards  agricultural  produce,  which  is  the  principal 
source  of  income  of  the  country,  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
different  means  of  produce  have  been  cheaper,  so  that  the  increase 
of  the  quantity  has  somewhat  balanced  the  decrease  in  price. 
This  has  been  of  great  importance  as  regards  the  two  principal 
articles  of  export,  butter  and  bacon. 
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Table  A. — Table  showing  the  Value  of  the  Principal  Articles  of 
Export  and  Import  during  the  Years  1893-94. 


Articles. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

1893. 

1894. 

1893. 

1894. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Colonials 

480,722 

470,944 

1,666,666 

1,662,611 

Beverages 

Manufactures  of  cotton, 

100,833 

109,388 

246,500 

235,222 

silks,  &c. 

283,944 

300,777 

2,337,000 

2,316,222 

Metals  .. 

287,000 

304,222 

1,777,000 

1,894,222 

Wood  .. 

182,944 

184,444 

905,000 

882,000 

Coals 

111,111 

100,944 

1,203,388 

1,246,611 

Animals 

Pork,  bacon,  butter. 

1,185,166 

1,997,457 

90,333 

76,260 

eggs 

7,838,315 

8,322,625 

1,726,259 

2,240,735 

Cereals  . . 

713,863 

585,357 

1,635,633 

2,263,964 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  the  imports  of  most  of  Imports, 
these  articles  have  increased.  Some  articles  show  a decrease, 
but  this  is  chiefly  due  to  the  low  prices  which  cause  the  figures 
to  be  lower,  while  the  bulk  of  the  trade  has  increased. 

The  same  remarks  may  be  made  as  regards  the  exports.  Exports. 


Table  B. — Table  showing  the  Total  Value  of  Exports  and  Imports 
from  and  to  Foreign  Countries  during  the  Years  1893-94. 


Exports. 

Imports. 

Country. 

1893. 

1894. 

1893. 

1894. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

^^^.^reat  Britain  . . 
^Germany 
Sweden. . 

8,005,260 

8,480,128 

3,835,223 

6,135,746 

3,813,929 

2,623,325 

3,665,168 

6,610,775 

1,339,032 

1,274,434 

2,470,224 

2,802,875 

^..Russia  . . 

122,469 

60,271 

134,623 

1,525,854 

2,364,758 

nited  States  of  America 
^ South  America  and 

51,940 

1,121,886 

757,935 

Brazil 

1,000 

13,040 

46,780 

279,217 

N orway. . 

376,446 

448,424 

245,014 

258,386 

Holland 

15,796 

18,943 

463,661 

450,849 

ranee  . . 

74,972 

97,468 

292,722 

314,955 

Belgium 

51,470 

56,107 

304,424 

357,060 

Danish  possessions 

255,066 

221,576 

214,854 

1,126,637 

245,457 

Other  countries 

176,790 

186,178 

1,130,982 

Total  . . 

13,011,797 

14,648,029 

17,782,025 

19,387,174 

As  usual  the  bulk  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Denmark  is  with  Great  Britain 
Great  Britain  and  Germany,  the  exports  being  of  greater  import-  ar.d Germany, 
ance  with  the  first-mentioned  country,  while  the  imports  are  ot 
greater  importance  as  regards  Germany. 

(2094) 
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In  the  trade  with  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  the  value  of 
the  imports  amounted  to  3,813,818/.,  while  the -exports  were 
valued  at  8,480,128/.;  thus  the  value  of  the  whole  trade  amounted 
to  12,294,057/.,  or  455,169/.  more  than  last  year,  the  increase 
being  both  due  to  greater  imports  and  exports.  Among  imports 
coals  have  considerably  increased,  which  is  also  the  case  with 
dry.  goods  and  tea  from  colonies,  the  prices  being,  however,  lower 
.than  last  year. 

The  quantity  and  value  of  the  principal  articles  of  export  to 
England  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table : — 


IIetukn  of  Principal  Articles  of  Agricultural  Produce  Exported 
from  Denmark  to  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  Year 
1894. 


Articles. 

Quantity.  , 

Yalue. 

Pork  and  bacon 

Lbs 

99,621,500 

£ 

1,911,944 

Butter  . . 

>>  • • • • 

126,270,100 

' 5,437,011 

Eggs  ..  ..- 

Score . . 

7,457,000 

423,778 

Barley  . . ‘ . 

Lbs 

63,988,000 

177,722 

AlPthese  articles  show  a considerable  increase. 

The  increase  in  quantity  * of  pork  exported  was  about 
6,500,000  lbs.  The  Danish  pork  and  bacon  is  thus  constantly 
finding  a larger  market  in  England.  The  whole  industry  having 
had  a surprising  large  development,  which  is  due  to  different 
reasons,  some  remarks  lollow  respecting  the  matter  under  “ Co- 
operative Curing-Houses.’^ 

The  increase  in  the  export  of  butter  is  also  very  considerable, 
it  being  about  20,000,000  lbs.  more  than  last  year. 

It  thus  proves  that  in  sj)ite  of  all  competition  the  Danish 
butter  has  not  only  been  able  to  maintain  its  position,  but  has 
gained  a considerably  larger  market  in  England.  The  enormous 
increase  in  quantity  is  due  to  the  cheapness  of  fodder.  Of  late 
years  great  quantities  of  cheap  rye  and  barley — the  latter 
es[)ecially  from  the  Black  Sea — have  been  imported  into 
Denmark,  and  these  cereals  have  mostly  been  used  for  fodder, 
thus  very  greatly  increasing  the  produce  of  butter.-  It  is  also  a 
fact  that  the  middle  classes  in  England  seem  nowadays  more  and 
more  to  adoj)t  a continental  mode  of  living,  in  which  butter  is  a 
most  important  feature,  thus  naturally  increasing  the  market  in 
England,  w hich  it  is  ho[)ed  may  be  maintained  as  long  as  all 
eflbrts  are  made  l)oth  by  way  of  ex[)erieiice  and  science  to  keep 
up  the  first-class  {)Osition  of  the  Danish  butter,  The  only  com- 
plaint is  the  fall  in  price.  In  the  interesting  report  of  the 
Danish  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  1894  the  farmers  are  most 
seriously  advised  to  reduce  the  expenses  connected  with  the 
manufacture  of  butter  so  as  to  enable  them  to  sell  cheaper. 
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whereby,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chamber,  the  market  in  England 
will  be  secured  for  a long  time. 

Eggs  sliow  an  increase  of  about  7,000,000  score,  the  exporters  Eggs, 
having  been  more  careful  in  their  choice. 

There  has  also  been  a great  increase  in  the  export  of  barley.  Barley. 

It  would,  however,  be  wrong  to  say  that  all  the  barley  exported 
was  native  produce.  On  the  contrary,  the  foreign  corn  trade  of 
Copenhagen  has  developed  so  enormously  in  1894  that  also  a part 
of  the  barley  exported  was  foreign  barley.  However,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  experts,  the  Danish  soil  is  particularly  well 
suited  for  the  growth  of  barley,  and  it  would  therefore,  no  doubt, 
be  wise  of  the  Danish  farmers  to  take  up  the  cultivation  of  fine 
barley  as  scientifically  and  thoroughly  as  they  have  done  in  the 
production  of  otlier  agricultural  articles,  whereby  no  doubt  a good 
result  could  be  obtained.  Of  course  the  falling  prices  on  corn 
were  felt  as  well  in  Denmark  as  in  other  countries,  and  accord- 
ingly the  increase  in  value  does  not  correspond  with  that  in 
volume. 

No  live  animals  were  exported  to  England  in  1894.  Live  animals. 

The  trade  with  Germany  amounted  to  10,275,943/.,  of  which  Germany, 
the  imports  were  6,038,480/.  The  imports  from  Prussia  have 
increased  considerably.  The  principal  increase  was  on  seeds, 
metals,  woollen  goods,  rye,  and  oil-cake. 

After  Great  Britain  and  Germany  the  trade  with  Sweden  and  Sweden  and 
Norway  is  the  most  important,  the  whole  value  of  the  trade  was 
4,783,333/.  or  about  350,000/.  more  than  last  year.  The  increase 
is  principally  due  to  the  larger  imports. 

The  trade  with  Russia  has  increased  immensely,  it  being  Russia. 
2,366,666/.  for  1894,  showing  an  increase  of  about  800,000/.  or 
40  per  cent.  This  is  chiefly  due  to  the  great  quantity  of  rye 
and  barley  imported  from  the  Black  Sea  ports,  but  the  import 
of  butter  is  also  very  considerable. 

The  trade  with  the  United  States  has  decreased,  it  being  States. 

755,555/.  against  1,122,222/.  in  1893.  The  decrease  is  due  to 
the  smaller  imports  of  wheat,  rye,  and  lard. 

Both  the  export  and  import  trade  with  France  has  increased  France, 
in  1894. 

Since  Spain  closed  its  market  for  foreign  spirits  in  1892  the  Distilleries, 
various  countries  have  found  difficulty  in  disposing  of  their 
produce  in  this  article,  the  more  so,  as  most  countries  instead  of 
importing,  produce  and  export.  The  decrease  has  also  been  felt 
in  Denmark.  The  number  of  distilleries  was  about  the  same  in 
1894  as  in  1893,  but  the  output  is  about  142,000  gallons  less. 

The  great  question  in  Denmark  is  whether  the  duty  on  spirits 
will  be  increased,  following  the  example  with  beer,  in  1894  no 
Bill  in  this  respect  was  brought  in  by  the  Government,  but  it  is 
expected  to  appear  soon. 

The  number  of  factories  which  was  19  in  1893  was  at  the  Margarine, 
end  of  1894  only  16.  The  low  prices  of  the  articles  of  which 
margarine  is  made,  e.g.^  on  oleomargarine  20  per  cent,  less  than 
in  1893,  caused  the  prices  to  go  very  fur  down.  The  highest 
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price  paid  in  1894  was  52  ore  against  65  ore  in  1891,  and  the 
average  was  40  ore  against  50  ore  or  about  10  per  cent,  lower.  The 
total  output  of  the  Danish  margarine  factories  was  18,457,311  lbs. 
The  total  imports  amounted  to  2,487,362  lbs.  The  exports  only- 
amounted  to  56,000  lbs. 

The  Copenhagen  Free  Port, 

The  erection  of  the  Copenhagen  free  port  is  so  great  a 
feature  in  Danish  commercial  life  in  this  century,  that  it  would, 
I believe,  be  of  interest  now  a year  has  passed  to  see  how  it  has 
developed.  The  development  may  altogether  be  said  to  have 
been  satisfactory. 

Taking  the  different  trades,  the  import  of  corn,  especially 
from  the  Black  Sea,  has  been  so  large  at  certain  times  that  the 
space  assigned  for  that  purpose,  though  very  large,  has  been  com- 
pletely occupied.  To  meet  further  demands  in  future  a wooden 
shed  will  be  built  for  the  purpose  of  storing  corn. 

The  trade  with  general  goods  has  also  increased  considerably. 
Two  large  one-story  warehouses  have  been  built  on.  the  west 
quay  with  all  the  facilities  for  loading  and  discharging  with 
which  the  other  warehouses  in  the  free  port  are  equipped. 

The  great  direct  import  of  coffee  from  Santos,  Rio  and  Java 
must  particularly  be  mentioned.  During  the  last  few  years  it 
has  increased  so  greatly  that  Copenhagen  may  now  be  said  to  be 
the  chief  market  of  the  whole  Scandinavian  coffee  trade  which 
used  before  to  be  done  with  Bremen  and  Hamburg.  The  free 
port  has,  on  account  of  its  excellent  railway  connections  and  other 
means  of  transport,  proved  to  be  particularly  well  suited  for  the 
storing  and  transit  of  coffee.  It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  a 
large  London  firm  interested  in  coffee  have  made  experiments  in 
storing  coffee  here. 

The  trade  with  hard  wood  seems  also  to  develop  well  in  the 
free  port.  A company,  ‘-The  Hard  Wood  Company,’^  has  been 
started  with  the  object  of  erecting  a sawmill  and  of  centralising 
in  the  Co))enhagen  free  port  the  Scandinavian  and  Baltic  trade  in 
these  articles  which  has  hitherto  had  its  emporium  in  Hamburg, 
and  a Bangkok  firm  has  also  collected  a considerable  stock  of  teak 
in  the  free  port.  The  two  mentioned  concerns  partly  co-operate. 

The  plan  of  establishing  factories  and  other  industrial  estab- 
lishments in  the  free  port  is  now  being  carried  out.  Besides  the 
above-mentioned  sawmills  the  following  works  have  or  will  be 
started  very  soon  : — “ The  Anker  Marble  Quarries  which  intend 
to  start  a slitter  and  grinding  mill,  a chocolate  factory,  a cement 
factory,  a coffee  sorting  establishment,  and  a colour  factory. 

Electric  motive  power  has  been  and  will  be  employed  in  all 
the  said  factories.  It  has  hitherto  worked  satisfactoriljr. 

In  the  month  of  September  last  the  new  steam  ferry  connec- 
tion— Copenhagen-Malmi) — was  opened,  whereby  considerable 
facilities  in  the  connection  with  the  south  of  Sweden  have  been 
obtained,  thus  uniting  the  South  Swedish  Railway  with  Copen- 
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hagen  and  its  free  port.  A large  part  of  the  supply  of  foreign 
goods  imported  into  the  south  of  Sweden  passes  over  Copenhagen, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  Swedish  agricultural  produce,  such  as 
butter  and  eggs,  find  their  way  over  Copenhagen  to  the  English 
market.  Ot  course  it  will  be  of  the  greatest  importance  in  future 
for  the  trade  with  Sweden  that  Copenhagen  has  been  so  well  con- 
nected with  Mahno. 

It  is  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  commercial  life  of  Copenhagen 
has  developed  considerably  in  the  last  few  years,  and  great  efforts 
have  been  made  to  establish  direct  import  and  export  to  oversea 
countries.  The  following  routes  have  been  established  : — Ham-  Different 
burg-Siidamerikanische  Paketfahrt  Gesellschaft,  the  Scandia  line 
to  New  York,  and  the  new  service  of  the  United  Steamship 
Company  of  Copenhagen  to  New  Orleans.  As  regards  this  last- 
mentioned  line  it  is  the  intention  to  start  a steamer  from  each  of 
the  two  places,  Copenhagen  and  New  Orleans,  once  a month.  It 
is  also  the  intention  to  touch  Southampton  or  Havre  on  the  pas- 
sage, of  course  depending  on  the  goods  offered.  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  two  first  steamers  touched  an  English  port. 

These  lines  will,  of  course,  be  useful,  but  eastern  lines  are  Lines  wantetL 
still  wanted.  It  is,  however,  hoped  that  one  of  the  large  English 
companies,  whose  boats  run  between  Europe,  India,  the  far  East, 
and  Australia  will  see  a chance  to  develop  their  routes  by,  for 
instance,  once  every  2 months,  allowing  one  of  their  boats  to 
make  Copenhagen  its  terminus,  and  thus  draw’’  over  to  Copen- 
hagen the  Baltic  export  trade  for  the  eastern  countries  which 
has  hitherto  passed  over  Hamburg. 

A company  has  also  been  started  with  this  object,  the  Dansk  Danisli  Ex- 
Exportforennig (Danish  Export  Association),  by  many  of  the 
leading  firms  of  high  reputation,  farmers,  manufacturers,  and 
others  interested  in  the  development  of  the  direct  export  trade. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  association  to  procure  for  its  members  all 
necessary  information  to  facilitate  exports,  and  also  to  issue  a 
paper,  printed  in  English,  which  will  be  distributed  very  widely. 

It  is  also  the  intention,  if  thought  profitable,  occasionally  to  send 
samples  of  the  various  goods  which  could  possibly  find  a market 
on  the  other  side.  The  samples  will  be  accompanied  by  an 
expert  appointed  by  the  association. 

It  is  also  hoped  that  foreign  merchants  will  store  goods  in  Storing  of 
the  free  port  to  develop  their  Baltic  and  Scandinavian  trade,  as  g^ocl.^. 
the  free  port  has  steamship  connections  with  the  various  ports  of 
importance  in  the  Baltic.  The  charges  in  the  free  port  are 
very  low,  and  money  may  be  borrowed  on  the  goods  stored  on 
warrants  ” or  ordinary  goods’  receipts  issued  by  the  Free  Port  Warrants  anct 
Company,  The  Danske  Landmandsbank  ” has  established 
a special  department  for  such  transactions,  and  I am  informed 
that  the  said  bank  is  willing  to  give  every  inforfnation  asked  for 
in  this  respect,  and  altogether  to  assist  foreign  merchants  who 
wish  to  establish  connection  with  the  free  port. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Copenhagen  Free  Port  Company, 
together  with  the  Danish  merchants,  have  most  energetically  taken 
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up  the  task  to  make  the  free  port  profitable,  thereby  causing 
commerce  to  develop  to  the  benefit  of  the  country. 

Co‘Operative  Curing -Houses. 

About  one-half  of  the  pork  and  bacon  exported  to  England  is 
cured  by  the  co-operative  curing-houses. 

After  the  co-operative  movement  had  developed  so  greatly  in 
the  dairy  farming,  it  could  be  expected  also  to  comprise  the 
curing-houses  when  circumstances  would  make  it  profitable. 

Of  course  the  rearing  of  pigs  has  always  been  of  great  im- 
portance in  so  pronounced  a dairy  country  as  Denmark,  as  the 
dairies  supply  a great  quantity  of  food  for  pigs.  But  the  fact 
that  enormous  quantities  of  cheaji  Black  Sea  barley  have  been 
imported  into  Denmark  during  the  last  few  year.^^,  which  have 
principally  been  used  for  fodder,  has  caused  the  number  of  pigs 
reared  to  increase  considerabl}".  In  1890  and  1891  the  number 
of  pigs  exported  rose  to  very  high  figures,  but  in  1892,  in 
February,  the  English  market  was  closed  for  Danish  pigs,  and 
though  a large  number  were  exported  to  other  countries,  this  was 
attended  with  great  difficulties,  and  there  remained  a large 
number  for  which  no  market  could  be  found.  This  naturally 
induced  the  farmers  to  export  their  pigs  in  carcases,  and  the 
co-operative  curing-houses  which  had  already  begun  to  be  estab- 
lished in  1888  were  greatly  increased,  and  at  the  end  of  1894 
there  were  about  18  larger  and  smaller  establishments  spread  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  the  largest  establishments  slaughter- 
ing about  40,000  pigs  a year. 

The  principal  advantage  of  the  co-operative  system  is  the 
doing  away  with  the  middlemen.  This  advantage,  of  course,  also 
exists  with  the  co-operative  curing-houses,  and,  as  a whole,  they 
may  be  said  to  work  well.  For  small  cottagers  it  is  of  course  of 
great  importance  to  get  a good  price  for  their  pigs,  whereby  they 
are  induced  to  rear  pigs.  It  may  be  mentioned  at  once  that 
every  shareholder,  without  regard  to  the  number  of  pigs  delivered, 
has  but  one  vote  in  the  matters  of  the  curing-house. 

The  co-operative  curing-houses  are  generally  started  in  the 
following  manner  : — 

All  the  farmers  and  others  who  rear  swine  in  a district,  the 
radius  of  which,  if  taken  as  a circle,  is  about  8 to  12  miles,  unite 
together  and  raise  the  amount  necessary  for  the  plant  and  start- 
ing of  the  curing-house  by  signing  sureties  according  to  which 
they  are  responsible  for  the  payment  of  a certain  amount 
answering  to  about  10  kroners  for  each  swine  stipulated  in  the 
bonds  to  deliver  swine,  mentioned  below.  Very  often  all  the 
farmers  of  one  parish  act  as  a whole,  so  that  their  obligation  is 
limited  to  the  amount  raised  in  the  parish.  These  bonds  of 
security  are  then  deposited  in  the  bank  in  which  the  loan 
necessary  to  build  the  curing-house  is  raised.  The  rules  of  the 
curing-houses  generally  stipulate  that  the  said  loan  shall  be  paid 
ofl  in  the  course  of  10  years,  after  which  period  the  curing-house 
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is  owned  by  the  shareholders  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
swine  delivered.  The  obligation  to  be  surety  is  very  binding 
and  generally  lasts  for  a period  of  10  years,  and  very  detailed  and 
strict  regulations  are  given  respecting  the  transfer  of  this  obliga- 
tion to  others. 

The  participants  further  bind  themselves  to  deliver  all  the 
swine  they  rear  to  the  curing-house  alone.  This  obligation  to* 
deliver  swine,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  curing-house,  is  strictly 
enforced,  and  severe  fines  are  enforced  for  swine  sold  to  others. 

The  shareholders  are,  as  a rule,  bound  to  deliver  the  swine  at 
the  curing-house  or  at  the  nearest  railway  station  whence  they 
are  taken  to  the  curing-house  at  the  expense  of  the  establish- 
ment. 

Settlement  is  made  according  to  dead  weight,  the  swine  being^ 
divided  into  three  different  classes  when  slaughtered.  Payment 
is  generally  made  within  8 days  after  delivery  with  the  deduction 
of  1 kroner  per  100  lbs.  The  amount  thus  retained  is  used  for 
different  purposes,  6.y.,  to  collect  a reserve  fund.  At  some 
curing-houses  three-fourths  of  the  value  of  the  swine  are  ad- 
vanced on  delivery  according  to  the  prices  for  live  swine. 

The  prices  paid  for  the  swine  are  fixed  in  the  following 
manner : — 

In  every  curing-house  there  is  a Quotation  Committee, generally  Prices, 
consisting  of  the  manager,  the  chairman,  and  a shareholder.  Quotation- 
Tiiese  committees  fix  on  a proposal,  which  is  then  sent  to  the  tJorumittee. 
Central  Quotation  Committee  at  Horsens  (Jutland),  where  the 
final  quotation  is  fixed. 

At  every  curing-house  there  is  a shop  for  the  sale  of  sausages, 
of  fat,  &c.  These  shops,  as  a rule,  pay  excellently  and  form  a great 
part  of  the  profit  of  the  curing-houses. 
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Entered. 


Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

Nationality. 

Number  of 
Vessels.  1 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

British  

43 

6,558 

641 

547,948 

684 

554,506 

Danish  

' 5,9-28 

279,937 

8,129 

2,078,830 

14,C57 

2,358,767 

Swedish  

5,2.93 

222,254 

1,436 

318,696 

6,729 

3,312 

540,950 

tiermaii 

1,467 

66,657 

1,845 

516,847 

583,504 

Norwegian 

724 

76.195 

414 

161,401 

1,138 

237,596 

Itussian  

190 

41,207 

123 

82,858 

313 

124,065 

Other  countries  ... 

117 

12,321 

60 

39,157 

177 

51,478 

Total  

,,  for  the  year 
preceding 

13,762 

705,129 

i 12,648 

1 

3,745,737 

26,410 

4,450,866 

14,202 

695,233 

i 

1 11,288 

3,291,558 

25,490 

3,986,791 
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•itish 
anish 
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ther  countries 


Total 
,,  for  the  year 
, preceding 


Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

Number 
of  Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  oi 
Vessels. 

j Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

41 

6,723 

613 

i 527,128 

654 

533,851 

6,297 

■ 271,001 

8,000 

2,050,680 

13,297 

2,321,681 

5,366 

231,917 

120 

80,890 

5,486 

312,807 

1,392 

63,153 

1,829 

511,916  . 

3,221 

375,069 

716 

73,812 

405 

1 153,681 

1,121 

227,493 

181 

39,970 

120 

80,890 

301 

120,860 

116 

11,782 

64 

1 40,128 

1 

180 

51,910 

13,109 

698,358 

11,151 

3,445,313 

24,260 

4,143,679 

13,922 

713,827 

11,036 

i 3,326,684 

21,958 

4,039,511 

On  January  1,  1895,  the  Danish  Mercantile  Navy  consisted 
of  3,386  ships,  representing  327,543  tons  register.  Of  these, 
3,009  were  sailing  vessels  of  186,033  tons  and  377  steamers  of 
141,510  tons  register.  Besides  there  were  11,415  boats  and 
crafts  under  4 tons. 

The  number  of  ships  have  decreased,  while  there  is  an  increase 
in  tonnage  of  4,163  tons. 
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Ko. 

1543. 

Chicago 

Price.  ! 

..  3d. 

No. 

1602.  Caracas 

Price. 
- ..  lid. 

1544. 

Palermo 

, , 

2id. 

1603.  Sofia 

2id. 

1545. 

Bengazi 

• • 

Hd. 

1604.  Belgrade  . . 

2id. 

1546. 

Cagliari 

• 

Id. 

1605.  Shanghai  ,, 

« • 

2|d. 

1547. 

Pernambuco 

# • 

7|d. 

1606.  Canton  .. 

lid. 

1548. 

Ma<irid 

, , 

l|d. 

1607.  Meshed  .. 

, , 

lid. 

1549. 

Corunna 

5d. 

1608.  Erzeroum  .. 

Id. 

1550. 

Leghorn 

2d. 

1609.  Galatz 

2d. 

1551. 

New  Orleans 

2-M. 

1610.  Port  Said  .. 

lid. 

1552. 

Syra 

lid. 

1611.  The  Hague 

l-id. 

1553. 

Genoa 

9d. 

1612.  Calais 

Id. 

1554. 

Berlin  , , 

2id. 

1613.  NewciiAvang 

Id. 

1555. 

Tainan 

Id. 

1614.  Copenhagen 

« 0 

• * 

Id. 

1556. 

Zanzibar  . . 

• « 

4d. 

1615.  Odessa 

2d. 

1557. 

Dunkirk 

• 9 

Id. 

1616.  Gotl.enburg 

, . 

2d. 

1558. 

Ningpo 

4 4 

Id. 

1617.  Mannheim.. 

lid. 

1559. 

Pakhoi 

f • 

Id. 

1618.  Old  Calabar 

6d. 

1560. 

Chinkiang . . 

Id. 

1619.  Pelin 

2id. 

1561. 

New  York  . . 

2d. 

1620.  lagan rog  .. 

• . 

2d. 

1562. 

Batoum 

Hid. 

1621.  Brindisi  .. 

1563. 

Naples 

2d. 

1622.  Jeddah  .. 

lid. 

1564. 

Resht 

4id. 

1623.  Hamburg  .. 

3d. 

1565. 

Copenhagen 

lid. 

1624.  Angora 

lid. 

1566. 

Porto  Rico . . 

lid. 

1625.  Buda-Pesth 

lid. 

1567. 

Malaga 

* , 

3d. 

1626.  Bey  rout  .. 

Id. 

1568. 

Galveston  . . 

7id. 

1627.  Bushire  .. 

2d. 

1569. 

Tabreez  . , 

id. 

1628.  Stettin 

2id. 

1570. 

Fiji.. 

id. 

1629.  PoitoRico.. 

Jd. 

1571. 

Athens 

2id. 

1630,  Rotterdam.. 

id. 

1572. 

Bilbao 

3|d. 

1631.  Alexandria., 

l^d. 

1573. 

Barcelona  .. 

• • 

3d. 

1632.  Tokio 

2id. 

1574. 

Fiume 

4 C 

2d. 

1633.  Tangier  .. 

lid. 

1575. 

Tahiti 

4 4 

Id. 

1634,  Oporto  . . 

Hd. 

1576. 

San  Francisco 

6d. 

1635.  St.  retersburg 

4d. 

1577. 

Ichang 

lid. 

1036.  Dantzig 

2d. 

1578. 

Amoy 

• 4 

lid. 

1637.  Macao 

Id. 

1579. 

W6nchow  .. 

4 4 

, * 

Id. 

1628.  Hiogo  and  Osaka 

6d. 

1580. 

Smyrna 

• 4 

, , 

2id. 

1639.  Naples 

lid. 

1581. 

N ice 

lid. 

1640.  Kiungchow,, 

id. 

1582. 

Soul 

lid. 

1641.  Rome 

lid. 

1583. 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul 

4d. 

1642.  Beira 

id. 

4|d. 

1584. 

Nagasaki  . . 

« 4 

Id. 

1643,  St.  Jago  de  Cuba 

, ^ 

1585. 

Hakodate  .. 

, , 

Id. 

1644.  Christiania.. 

6d. 

1586. 

Friinkfort  . . 

3d. 

1645.  Lisbon 

lid. 

1587. 

San/oa 

Id. 

1646.  Brussels 

4 4 

id. 

1588. 

Cherbourg  . . 

• • 

lid. 

1647.  Vera  Cruz  .. 

id. 

1589 

D imascus  . . 

f • 

Id. 

1648.  Tunis 

Id. 

1590. 

New  York  . . 

• t 

Id. 

1649.  Antwerp 

Id. 

1591. 

Athens 

• « 

2d. 

1650.  Tokio 

Id. 

1592. 

Baghdad  . . 

Id. 

1651.  Honolulu  .. 

id. 

1593. 

Vienna 

lid. 

1652.  Stettin 

lid. 

159  4. 

Montevideo 

, . 

2id. 

1653.  Bangkok  .. 

Id. 

1595. 

S\s  atow 

, , 

lid. 

1654.  Batoum 

lid. 

1596 

I'oochow  . . 

Id. 

1655.  Mexico  ,, 

9id. 

1597. 

Tamsui 

, * 

Id. 

1656  Odessa 

lid. 

1598. 

Chungking. . 

, , 

Id. 

1657.  Reunion  ,. 

Id. 

1599. 

Chefoo  . , 

« « 

Id. 

1658.  Tokio 

lid. 

1600. 

Tokio 

• • 

lid. 

1659.  Maranham  . . 

Id. 

1601. 

Bangkok 

•• 

Id. 

1660,  Copenhagen 

• • 

.. 

Id 

No.  1661. 

Reference  to  previous  Report^  Annual  Series  No.  1554. 
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Sir  F,  Lascelles  to  the  Marcpuis  of  Salisbury. 

My  Lord,  Berlin,  January  10,  1896. 

I HAVE  the  honour  to  transmit  herewith  a Report  drawn  up 
by  Mr.  Tower,  Second  Secretary  in  Her  Majesty’s  Embassy, 
upon  the  Estimates  of  the  German  Empire  for  the  Financial 
Year  1896-97. 

I have,  &c. 

(Signed)  FR4NK  C.  LASCELLES. 


Report  on  the  Estimates  of  the  German  Empire  for  the  Financial 

Year  1896-97. 
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Expenditm’e, 
ordinary  and 
extraordinary 


Rerenue. 


Matricular 

contributions. 


Clause 
Fra  neb  en- 
stein. 


Assignments." 


Comparison 
between 
matricular 
contributions 
and  assign- 
ments. 


The  estimates  for  the  financial  year  1896-97,  as  laid  before  the 
Relehstn^  in  December  last,  provide  for  a total  expenditure  of 
62,961,099/.j*  comprising : — 


Description. 

Amount. 

Ordinary  permanent  expenditure 
Ordinary  non-recui’ring  expenditure  . . 
Extraordinary  expenditure 

• • • • • • 

£ 

56,819,481 

4,674,072 

1,467,546 

A similar  amount  is  credited  to  the  account  of  the  Empire  as 
revenue,  to  be  derived  from  customs  and  excise  duties,  indirect 
taxes  and  administrative  receipts  of  the  Empire,  supplemented 
by  matricular  contributions  (Matrikularbeitrage),  levied  upon  the 
Confederated  States.  These  contributions  are  assessed  according 
to  the  rate  of  population,  the  amount  per  head  being  fixed  in  the 
budget.  The  injustice  of  a uniform  payment  per  head  imposed 
equally  upon  the  poorer  population  of  one  State  and  the  richer 
population  of  another  brought  about,  in  1879,  tlie  Customs  Tariff 
Law  (July  15  of  that  year),  of  which  Sec.  8,  known  as  the 
clause  Franckenstein,  provided  that  from  the  customs  receipts 
and  tobacco  duties  a sum  not  exceeding  6,500,000^.  should  be 
credited  to  the  Empire,  and  that  the  surplus  of  those  receipts 
should  be  made  over  to  the  Confederated  States.  These  repay- 
ments  are  called  “ Ueberweisungen  or  assignments.! 

Further,  by  the  Imperial  Stamp  Law  of  1885  and  the  Spirit 
Excise  Law  of  1887,  the  net  amount  of  Imperial  stamp  duties  and 
excise  on  spirits  is  added  to  the  assignments. 

A comparison  between  the  matricular  contributions  and  the 
assignments  for  the  last  few  years  show  that : — 

In  1891-92  the  matricular  contributions  amounted  to 
16,336,681/.,  the  assignments  to  19,168,864/.,  being  a balance  in 
favour  of  the  Confederated  States  of  2,832,183/. 

In  1893-94  the  matricular  contributions  were  19,003,207/.;,. 
and  the  assignments  16,937,940/.,  while  in  1894-95  the  former 
were  19,874.871/ , and  the  latter  14,142,980/.  In  these  2 years, 
therefore,  the  balance  has  been  against  the  Confederated  States  to 
the  amounts  of  2,065,267/.  and  5,731,891/.  respectively.  In  the 
estimates  for  1896-97  and  1895-96,  matricular  contributions  were 
put  at  20,665,906/.  and  19,800,003/.,  while  the  assignments  are 
estimated  at  19,373,600/.  and  18,688,750/.,  the  balance  being  in. 
botli  cases  against  the  Confederated  States. 

44ie  continued  increase  in  the  matricular  contributions  without 
a corresponding  increase  in  the  assignments,  is  likely  to  prove 
a serious  embarrassment  to  the  Confederated  States,  which  will  na 


* The  equivalents  in  English  value  of  German  totals  are  roughly  given  at 
approximative  rate  of  20  marks  to  the  1/. 

t For  details  and  assessment  see  under  Treasury  Expenditure,  pp.  14  and  15. 
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longer  be  in  a position  to  satisfy  the  Imperial  demands  and  will 
be  compelled  to  resort  to  borrowing. 

To  avert  this  danger,  a Bill  was  submitted  to  the  Reichstag 
in  1894  for  the  improvement  of  the  financial  system  of  the  Empire, 
but  was  dropped.  In  the  session  of  1895  a new  Bill  was  pre- 
sented, of  which  the  following  were  the  provisions  : — 

Sec.  1.  Matricular  contributions,  exclusive  of  the  special 
supplementary  contributions  payable  by  the  Confederated  States 
to  the  Imperial  Treasury,  shall  be  included  in  the  Imperial 
Budget  for  each  financial  year  at  a sum  not  exceeding  the 
estimated  assignments  made  over  to  the  Confederated  States  ac- 
cording to  law,  which  are  derived  from  the  customs,  tobacco  duties, 
Imperial  stamp  duties,  and  excise  on  spirits,  as  well  as  the  surtax 
to  the  same. 

Should  the  revenues  from  these  sources  exceed  the  estimated 
amount  for  a financial  year,  the  surplus  shall  be  credited  to  the 
Empire,  and  the  amounts  to  be  handed  over  to  the  Confederated 
States  from  the  customs  and  other  duties  are  reduced  in  propor- 
tion to  the  total  population  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  original 
assessment. 

If  the  assignments  for  the  financial  year  do  not,  in  the  final 
account,  reach  an  equivalent  of  the  amount  of  the  matricular 
contributions  fixed  in  the  Imperial  Budget,  a corresponding 
amount  of  the  latter  shall  not  be  raised,  and  shall  be  deducted 
from  the  estimated  matricular  contributions  according  to  the  pro- 
portion of  those  contributions,  exclusive  of  the  supplementary 
contributions  mentioned  in  Sec.  1. 

Sec.  2.  Any  surplus  in  the  final  account  of  the  Imperial 
Budget  shall  be  devoted  to  a special  fund  to  provide  for  an 
eventual  deficit. 

Sec.  3.  When  this  fund,  mentioned  in  Sec.  2,  has  reached  the 
sum  of  40,000,000  marks  (2,000,000/.),  further  additions  to  it 
shall  be  devoted  to  the  redemption  of  Imperial  loans. 

Sec.  4.  The  Imperial  Chancellor  shall  administer  the  fund 
described  in  Sec.  2.  The  capital  of  the  fund  shall  be  invested 
only  in  Imperial  consols  and  Treasury  bills. 

Sec.  5.  To  cover  a deficit  in  the  Imperial  Budget  resulting 
from  the  permanent  and  non-recurring  ordinary  expenditure,  so 
far  as  the  provisions  of  Sec.  2 do  not  come  into  operation,  the 
stamp  and  excise  duties  accruing  to  the  Empire  may  be  increased. 

A measure  was  submitted  at  the  same  time,  raising  the  duties 
on  tobacco,  but  was  defeated,  together  with  the  above  quoted 
financial  bill. 

The  Government  intend,  in  the  forthcoming  session,  to  intro- 
duce a measure  for  an  augmentation  in  the  sugar  duties. 

In  1894-95  the  estimated  expenditure  was  64,326,800/.,  and 
the  actual  expenditure  amounted  to  66,847,029/.,  consisting  of : — 


Eemedial 

legislation. 


Comparison  of 
present  with 
past  budgets. 
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Description. 

Amoiint, 

Ordinary  permanent  expenditure  . . . . . . . . i 

Ordinary  non-recurring  and  extraordinary  expenditure  . . j 

£ 

55,382,404 

11,464,625 

In  1893-94  the  expenditure  amounted  to  63,497,597/.,  and 
in  1892-93  to  64,327,323/. 


Table  showing  Estimated  Imperial  Expenditure  for  1896-97,  as 
compared  with  similar  Estimates  for  1895-96. 


1896-97; 

1895-96. 

Item. 

Description. 

1 Permanent 
j Ordinary. 

; Non-recur- 
ring Ordinary 
and  Extra- 
ordinary. 

i 

, Permanent 
j Ordinary. 

Non-recur- 
ring Or  dinary 
: and  Extra- 
j ordinary. 

I 

Bundesrath  (included  in 
Home  Office  vote) 

! £ 

i ... 

£ 

£ 

£ 

II 

Reichstag  

• 32,549 

*32,549 

I 

III 

Imperial  Chancellor  and 
Chancery 

7,746 

1,400 

7,689 

IV 

Foreign  Office  (including 
Colonial  Department)  ... 

530,323 

389,778 

527,824 

342,412 

v 

Ministry  of  the  Interior  ... 

1,678,391  I 
23,953,700  , 

170,235 

1,486,282 

343,952 

VI 

Army  Administration 

3,236,845 

23,610,619 

3,915,391 

VII 

Admiralty  and  Navy 

2,769,574  ! 

1,602,495 

2,763,075 

1,320,892 

VIII 

Justice  

98,703  1 

104,268 

27,067 

IX 

Treasury  

19,625,492  | 

*3,765  ! 

18,915,499 

9,790 

X 

Imperial  Railway  Office  ... 

■ 17,776  : 

175,000  j 

17,345 

XI 

Service  of  Imperial  Debt  ... 

3,797,128  ; 

3,698,365 

**8,500 

XII 

Audit  Office 

36,866  i 

36,775  I 

XIII 

General  Pension  Fund 

2,828.107  i 

1 

2,751,738  1 

XIV 

Imperial  Invalid  Fund 

1, 443426 

... 

1,319,685 

• •• 

XV 

Posts  and  Telegraphs 

41*6,424 

451, 25& 

XVI 

Printing  Office  

3,000 

239,050 

XVII 

Administration  of  Railways 

... 

142,675 

1 

...  j 

XVI II 

For  increasing  officials’ 
salaries  according  to 
seniority 

..c 

1 

2,498  j 

Total  

56,819,481 

6,141,617 

55,304,211  i 

i 

6,658,309 

Foreign  Office  Under  the  Foreign  Office  vote,  including  the  diplomatic, 
^ote.  consular  and  colonial  services,  there  is  an  estimated  increase  of 

nearly  50,000/. 

The  total  ordinary  expenditure  is  put  at  530,323/.,  as  com- 
pared with  527,824/.  for  1895-96,  an  increase  of  2,499/.  The 
extraordinary  expenditure  is  estimated  at  389,778/.,  as  compared 
with  342,412/.  of  last  year,  an  increase  of  47,366/. 

Details  of  the  increase  and  alterations  in  the  Foreign  Office 
estimates,  as  compared  with  1895-96,  are  given  in  the  tables 
below. 

Under  the  heading  of  Diplomatic  Missions  and  Consulates,” 
there  is  a decrease  of  1,350/.,  due  to  the  absence  of  the  special 
African  votes  which  were  included  in  last  year’s  budget, 
amounting  to  6,000/. 

These  included  3,050/.  for  the  Cameroons,  1,475/.  tor  the 
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colony  of  Togo,  and  1.47o/.  for  the  German  South-West  African 
Protectorate. 

A Secretary  in  the  Diplomatic  Service  is  to  be  permanently 
attached  to  the  Legation  at  Tangier,  at  a salary  of  375/.  a year; 
the  salary  of  the  interpreter  at  Tokio  is  raised  100/.  to  700/. 
a year ; Vice-Consuls  are  to  be  appointed  at  Cape  Town, 
Warsaw,  and  Jaffa,  at  salaries  of  540/.,  450/.,  and  500/.  a year 
respectively,  and  a permanent  Consul  de  carriere  is  to  be  main- 
tained at  some  port  on  the  West  Coast  of  Morocco,  with  a salary 
of  675/.  a year. 


A. — Foeeign  Office. 


Description. 

Amount 
of  Increase. 

i ^ 

Increase  in  staff  employed 

704 

„ liouse  allowances  . . 

252 

,,  personal  allowances 

i 650 

,,  departmental  expenses  (lighting,  fuel,  &c.) 

: 350 

,,  postage  and  telegrams 

600 

Total 

2,556 

B. — Diplomatic  Seevicb. 


Kesidence. 


Gruatemala  . . 
Tangier  . . 

Tokio 

Vienna 


Amount 

Deseription.  ^ of 

Increase. 


Increase  in  salary  for  ckancery  clerk  . . 

Salary  for  a secretary  in  the  Legation— a new 
appointment 

Increase  in  salary  of  interpreter 
For  second  chancery  servant 
Increase  in  payments  made  to  supernumerary 
officials  in  foreign  missions  . . . . . . j 

For  salaries  of  agricultural  specialists  and  ' 
forest  verderers  attached  to  the  Imperial  I 
missions  abroad.  The  system  was  intro-  ; 
duced  as  an  experiment  in  the  estimates  of  , 
1895-96.  It  has  been  decided  to  send  j 
specialists  to  London,  Vienna,  St.  Peters-  | 
burg,  Washington,  and  Buenos  Ayres.  The 
increase  on  this  head  amounts  to 


£ 

25 

375 

100 

75 

400 


1,250 
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C. — Consular  Service. 


Residence. 

Description. 

Amount 

of 

Increase. 

£ 

Consulates-General. 

Cape  Town. . 

The  appointment  of  a vice-consul  has  been 

found  necessary,  at  a salary  of  

Salary  for  a third  secretary  in  the  Consulate- 

540 

New  York 

General . . 

210 

Odessa 

Addition  to  chancery  clerk’s  salary 

45 

Warsaw 

Salary  for  vice-consul 

450 

Consulates. 

Jassy 

Increase  for  consul  . . . . , . 

75 

Kiefe 

Increase  for  consul  . . . . , , 

150 

Morocco 

The  appointment  of  a consul-de-carribre  on  the 

west  coast  being  rendered  necessary,  the 
amounts  of  6751.  for  the  salary  of  the  con- 
sular officer  and  250Z.  for  the  dragoman  are 
required..  .. 

925 

Vice-Consulate. 

Last  spring  a consular  officer  was  sent 
temporarily  to  Casablanca,  but  the  definite 
selection  of  his  residence  is  not  yet  made. 

Jaffa 

1 Appointment  of  a vice-consul  o . 

500 

j Total  . . . . 

' R 

2,895 

D. — Foreign  Office  General  Fund. 


Description. 


Amount  of 
Increase. 


Commission  Fund 

Vole  for  arcliscological  institutes  in  Kome  and  Athens 
A miscellaneous  vote  (known  as  the  Foreign  Office  Extra- 
ordinarium)  devoted  to  a variety  of  objects,  such  as 
expenses  upon  installation  and  transfer,  rewards  for 
saving  life  at  sea,  extra  remuneration  of  officials  con- 
nected with  the  department,  an  increase  of  . . , . 


£ 

200 

95 


1,200 


Total 

Decrease  in  expenses  of  Berlin  Oriental  Seminary  , , 


1,495 

245 


Total  increase 


1,250 
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Summary  of  Total  Increase  in  Ordinary  Foreign  Office 
Expenditure. 


I 


Description. 


Foreign  Office  ..  .. 

Diplomatic  Service 
Consular  Service 
Foreign  Office  Oeneral  F and 
Colonial  Department  . . 


Amount  of 
Increase. 


£ 

2,556 

2,225 

2,895 

1,250 

43 


Total 


8,969 


From  this  amount  must  be  deducted — £ 

Decrease  upon  African  Votes  (specified  above). . 6,000 

Decrease  upon  waggon  hire  in  Cameroons,  Togo, 

and  South-West  Africa  ..  ..  ..  320 

Miscellaneous  expenses  ..  ..  ..  ..  150 

6,470 


Total  increase  in  Foreign  Office  Ordinary  Vote-  2,499 


The  ordinary  non-recurring  Foreign  Office  expenditure  for 
1896-97  is  estimated  at  398.778/.,  being  an  increase  of  47,366/. 
on  the  estimate  of  last  year. 

The  principal  items  are  as  follows  : — • 

Foreign  Department. 


Description. 

Amount. 

Subvention  to  Dr.  Dohrn’s  Zoological  Station  at  Naples  . . 
Subvention  to  the  Zoological  Station  at  Rovigno  in  Istria . . 
Architectural  repairs  to  Imperial  Embassy  House  in  Rome 
Building  quarters  for  Secretary  in  Legation  at  Tangier 
Enlarging  Imperial  Legation  at  Tokio,  for  residence  of 
chancery  clerk 

Repairs  to  Legation  at  Tokio,  rendered  necessary  by  the 
earthquake  of  1894,  and  for  installation  of  electric  light.. 

£ 

2,000 

500 

2,000 

500 

450 

825 

Total  . . . . , , 

6,275 

Colonial  Department. 

Description. 

Amount. 

Subvention  for  scientific  purposes  in  Central  Africa  and 
other  lands  (unaltered)  . . . . 

Vote  for  South-West  Africa  (an  increase  of  31,850Z.) 

Vote  for  East  Africa  (an  incivase  of  38,355L) 

Cameroons  vote  (an  increase  of  2,940L) 

£ 

10,000 

116,850 

222,713 

33,940 

Total  , , 

383,503 

1 
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Ministry  of 
the  Interior. 


War  Office 
rote. 


It  is  calculated  that  the  various  administrations  comprised  in 
the  Imperial  Home  Office  will  expend  l;848j626/.,  an  increase  of 
18;393/.  on  last  year’s  vote. 

The  following  items  may  be  noted  : — 


Description. 

Amount. 

Increase  in  staff,  &c. 

i ^ 

398 

On  account  of  International  G-eodetic  Surreys,  a new  rote. . 
Imperial  contribution  to  fund  for  insui’ance  against  acci-  | 

300 

dents  and  old  age,  an  increase  over  last  year’s  vole  of  . . j 
Girant  in  aid,  connected  witli  the  military  manoeuvres,  in  i 
cases  of  breadwinners  being  called  out  for  service,  an  I 

133,250 

i 

increase  of 

7,500 

Statistical  Office,  an  increase  is  asked  of 

544 

Weights  and  Measures  Commission,  an  increase  of . . . . | 

262 

Sanitary  Office,  an  increase  of  . . 

555 

Patent  Office,  an  increase  of  . . 

Imperial  Office  for  providing  against  accidents  and  old  age. 

3,854 

an  increase  of . . 

2,853 

Imperial  Technical  Institute,  an  increase  of . . 

563 

Canal  Office,  an  increase  of 

Chiefly  due  to  the  additional  workmen  employed  on 
the  North  Sea-Baltic  Canal,  expended  on  their  wages  and 
accommodation. 

41,750 

Under  this  head  is  included  the  annual  subvention^  amounting 
to  249,500/.  to  German  mail  steamship  service,  of  which 
204,500/.  goes  for  the  support  of  lines  running  to  East  Asia 
and  Australia,  and  45,000/.  for  communication  with  East  Africa. 

In  the  non-recurring  ordinary  expenditure  of  the  Ministry  of 
the  Interior,  an  increase  of  10,000/.  is  asked  for  the  Imperial 
Technical  Institute  (Physikalisch-Technische  Institut),  being  a 
fourth  instalment,  amounting  to  20,000/.,  for  building  a second 
department  of  the  institute  and  providing  new  scientific 
instruments. 

The  military  estimates  for  1896-97  are  divided  into  three 
sections : — 

1.  The  military  contingents  of  Prussia  and  of  the  other 
Confederated  States  administered  by  Prussia  {Le.,  all  the 
States  of  the  Empire  with  the  exception  of  Saxony, 
AVurternberg,  and  Bavaria). 

2.  The  Saxon  military  contingent. 

3.  The  AYurtemberg  military  contingent. 

By  the  Treaty  with  Bavaria  of  November  23,  1870,  Secs^ 
II.,  HI.,  and  IV.,  that  kingdom  agreed  to  contribute  her  quota, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  other  States,  to  the  Imperial  Military  Chest, 
but  this  quota  is  kept  apart,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  is  ex- 
pended is  left  entirely  to  her,  and  the  details  do  not  figure  in  the 
Imperial  Budget. 

In  return,  Bavaria  has  no  share  in  the  administration  of  the 
Imperial  military  forces. 
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The  military  budgets  of  Saxony  and  Wurtemberg  are  pre- 
pared in  Berlin. 

The  estimated  total  cost  of  the  German  army  is  as  follows  : — 


Description. 

Amount. 

Ordinary  permanent  expenditure  , . 

£ 

23,953,700 

Ordinary  non-recurring  expenditure  . . 

. . 

. . 

2,263,104 

973,741 

Extraordinary  expenditure  . . 

Total  , . 

27,190,545 

The  estimated  expenditure  for  1895-96  was  27;526,010/. 
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The  following  are  the  chief  items  of  the  ordinary  military 
expenditure  


Item. 

Description. 

Amount. 

Totals. 

1 

War  Offices  — 

Prussia  . . . . . . . , 

Saxony  * • 

Wurtemberg 

£ 

117,440 

11,179 

6,621 

£ 

135,240 

V ^ 

2 

Military  Chaplaincies — 
Prussia 
Saxony 
AV  urtemberg 

38,092 

2,217 

1,019 

41,328 

3 

Salaries  of  higher  Commanding  Officers  (in- 
cluding Commanding  Oencrals,  &c.) — 
Prussia  • • 

Saxony 

Wurtemberg  ..  ..  .. 

126,904 

9,504 

6,983 

143,391 

4 

General  Staff  and  Ordnance  Survey — 
Prussia  . . . . . . . . • . 

Saxony 

Wurtemberg 

120,479 

8,596 

2,352 

131,427 

5 

Engineer  and  Pioneer  Corps — 

Prussia  . . . . . c 

Saxony  . . . • . . . . . , 

Wurtemberg 

103,621 

5,492 

3,079 

n 9 1 0*3! 

6 

Pay  of  Troops — 

Prussia  . . . . . • 

Saxony  . . . . . • . . . . 

AV urtemberg  ..  «.  .. 

6,173,099 

560,939 

330,442 

'7  HA  1 

1 

7 

Eationing  of  Troops — 
Prussia 
Saxony 
W urtemberg 

4,227,688 

401,858 

241,119 

4,870,665 

8 

Clothing  Department — 
Prussia  . . . . 

AV  urtemberg  . . . . 

1,242,631 

119,567 

66,372 

1,428,570 

Garrison  Administration — 
Prussia 
Saxony 
AV  urtemberg 

2,109,310 

207,730 

66,372 

2,383,412 

1 r\ 

Medical  Administration  (exclusive  of  the 
salaries  of  tlic  Army  Medical  Staff)  — 
Prussia 
Saxony 

Wurtemberg  ..  ..  ..  .. 

iU 

379,2.50 

32,882 

20,457 

Aoo  xeo 
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Tlie  chief  Items  of  the  ordinary  military  expenditure — 
continued  : — 


Item. 

Description. 

Amount. 

Totals. 

11 

Military  Training  Schools — 

Prussia  . . . . . . • . 

Wurtemberg 

£ 

317,239 

26,799 

3,481 

£ 

347,549 

12 

Artillery  and  .Irms  Equipment — j 

Saxony  . . . . . • • • • • j 

W urtemberg  , . 

1,410,629 

113,922 

56,137 

1,580,688 

13 

Building  and  Maintaining  Fortresses — 
Wurtemberg 

145.945 

1,794 

695 

1 148,434 

1 

The  non-recurring  ordinary  expenditure,  chiefly  incurred  for 
new  barracks  and  other  military  buildings,  is  estimated  at : — 


Amount. 

Totals.  . 

£ 

£ 

Prussia  . . . . . . 

1,695,522 

Saxony  . . » > 

249,748 

Wurtemberg  . .. 

82,321 

2,027,591 

— 

This  sum  added  to  the  Bavarian  vote  of . . 

•• 

235,512 

Makes  a total  non-rccurring  ordinary 

expenditure  of  . 

• • 

2,263,103 

This  shows  a decrease  of  172,245/.  as  compared  with  last 
year,  accounted  for  by  the  omission  of  250,000/.  which  vvas 
included  in  the  1895-96  estimates  for  a Wurtemberg  exercise 
ground. 

The  extraordinary  military  expenditure,  consisting  of  exten- 
sion  of  military  railways  and  improvement  of  frontier  lortresses^ 
is  estimated  as  follows; — 
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Admiralty 
and  nary. 


Amount. 

1 

Total. 

Prussia  . . . . . . , , . . 

Saxony  . . . . 

Wurtemberg,. 

Building  barracks  in  Alsace-Lorraine 
Fortresses  . . . . . . . . 

£ 

200,572 

27,000 

21,670 

37,110 

300,000 

£ 

qko 

Railway  military  defence  works  . « . , 

•• 

OOUjOO^ 

355,576 

Quota  for  Bavaria  , . . . , . 

** 

941,928 

31,813 

Total  estimated  extraordinary  expenditure 

• c 

1 973,741 

The  naval  expenditure  for  1896-97,  as  compared  with  last 
year’s  estimates,  is  as  follows ; — 

Description. 

Amount. 

1896-97. 

1895-96. 

Recurring  ordinary  exjDenditure  . . 
Non-recurring  ordinary  expenditure 
Extraordinary  expenditure 

£ 

2,769,574 

l,2ol,36o 

351,130 

£ 

2,763,075 

1,027,667 

293,225 

Total 

4,372,068 

4,083,966 

Showing  an  increase  in  this  year’s  estimates  of  nearly  300,000/. 
The  increase  in  the  estimates  of  1895-96,  over  those  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  was  over  '600,000/.,  but  this  sum  was  reduced  before 
the  Budget  was  passed  by  more  than  200,000/. 

The  principal  items  in  the  ordinary  expenditure  of  the 
Admiralty  are  : — 


Item. 

1 • 

^ Description. 

Estimates, 

1896-97. 

Estimates, 

1895-96. 

j 

i ^ 

£ 

1 

Naval  Cabinet  and  Commander-in-Cliief  . . 

' 1,465 

1,340 

2 

Imperial  Admiralty  . . 

' 47,371 

46,883 

3 

Lighthouses  and  observatories  . . 

14,087 

13,839 

4 

Pay  of  officers  and  men  . . . . 

631,745 

608,345 

5 

Ships  in  commission  .. 

606,264 

591,311 

i 

6 ; 

(Including  the  food  supply  of  the 
fleet  afloat,  amounting  to  185,499Z.,  of 
winch  15,000^.  is  carried  over  from  last  . 
year’s  vote.  This  provides  for — 

2,473  non-commissioned  officers 
9,628  blue  jackets  ^ 

; 600  boys 

12,701  in  all) 

Maintenance  of  fleet  and  dockyard  ex-  . 
pcnditure  . . . . . . . . . . ' 

825,954 

884,189 

' 1 

Guns  and  fortifications 

242;i31 

241,403 

BEELIN. 
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The  principal  votes  asked  for  in  the  ordinary  non-recurring 
expenditure,  as  compared  with  last  year’s  estimates,  are  as 
follows  : — 


Item. 

Description. 

Estimates, 

1896-97. 

Estimates, 

1895-96. 

1 

Third  instalment  for  1st  class  armoured 

£ 

£ 

2 

ship  to  replace  “ Preusscn  ” 

Second  instalment  for  1st  class  cruiser  to 

150,000 

125,000 

3 

replace  “ Leipzig  . 

Second  instalment  for  2nd  class  cruisers 
“ K,”  “ L,”  and  cridser  to  replace 

62,500 

50,000 

4 1 

“ Freya,”  75,000/.  each 
Second  and  final  instalment  for  rencAving 
machinery  and  boilers  of  two  shijis  of 
“ Sachsen  ” class  .. 

I First  instalment  for  1st  class  armoured 

225,000 

300,000 

5 1 

82,000 

82,000 

6 

ship  to  replace  “Friedrich  der  G-rosse  ” 

’ First  instalment  for  2nd  class  cruisers 

50,000 

•• 

“ M ” and  “ N”  87,500/.  each  . . 

First  instalment  for  4th  class  cruiser  “ G-  ” 
First  instalment  for  building  a torpedo 

175,000 

7 

8 

25,000 

! . ! 

9 

divisional  boat 

First  instalment  for  fitting  out  eight  tor- 

43,650 

•• 

10 

pedo  boats  . . 

For  new  stationnaire  at  Constantinople  to 

90,000 

•• 

11 

replace  “ Loreley  ”. . 

For  renewing  machinery  and  boilers  of 
3rd  and  4tb  ships  of  “ Sachsen  ” class 

17,500 

# • 

(first  instalment)  . . . . 

41,000 

t • 

45,000/.  is  asked  for  the  guns  of  the  1st  class  armoured 
ships  ‘"Brandenburg,”  “ Worth, Weissenburg,”  and  “ Kur- 
flirst  Friedrich  Wilhelm”  (seventh  instalment),  and  17,500/.  for 
the  guns  of  the  4th  class  armoured  ships  “ Aegir  ” and  “ Odin  ” 
(fourth  instalment). 

A second  instalment  of  50,000/.  for  guns  of  1st  class 
armoured  ships  to  replace  “Preussen”;  a second  instalment  of 
20,000/.  for  guns  of  the  1st  class  cruiser  to  replace  “ Leipzig  a 
second  instalment  of  50,000/.  for  guns  of  2nd  class  cruisers  “K,” 
L,”  and  vessel  to  replace  “ Freya  ” ; first  instalment  of  25,000/. 
for  guns  of  1st  class  armoured  ship  to  replace  “Friedrich  der 
Grosse”;  25,000/.  for  guns  of  2nd  class  cruisers  and  “N”; 

8,500/.  for  guns  of  4th  class  cruiser  (class  G) ; 5,000/.  for  guns  of 
torpedo  boats;  and  1,500/.  for  guns  of  torpedo  divisional  boat. 

The  above  shows  an  increase  in  the  non-recurring  ordinary 
expenditure  of  223,698/,  over  last  year’s  estimates. 

The  following  are  the  principal  items  in  the  extraordinary 
naval  expenditure  : — 
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Department 
of  Justice. 

Treasury. 
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Item. 

Description. 

Amount. 

1 

Sixth  instalment  for  arming  forts  on  Lower  Elbe  . . . . 

£ 

15,000 

2 

For  improving  harbour  at  Wilhelmshaven  . . 

17.500 

13.500 

3 

Foui’th  instalment  for  torpedoes  (for  naval  reserve) 

4 

For  building  dry  dock  at  Kiel  (first  instalment)  . . 

50,000 

5 

The  same  amount  was  put  down  in  last  year’s  esti- 
mates, but  rejected  by  the  Eeichstag,  as  also  in  the  two 
previous  Budgets. 

Second  instalment  for  contribution  for  building  a dry 
dock  at  Bremen 

41,725 

The  ordinary  expenditure  of  the  Justice  Department  i^^ 
estimated  at  98_,703/.,  a decrease  of  5,565/.  on  last  year. 

The  ordinary  expenditure  of  the  Imperial  Treasury  is 
estimated  at  19,625,492/.,  as  compared  with  18,945,499/.  in  last 
year’s  estimates,  an  increase  of  679,993/.,  which  is  due  to  the 
large  increase  in  the  assignments  (Ueberweisungen)  to  the  Con- 
federated States  from  the  proceeds  of  customs,  tobaccco,  stamp, 
and  spirit  duties  (an  increase  of  684,850/.  on  last  year’s  assign- 
ments), amounting  to  19,373,600/.,  as  compared  with  18,688,750/. 

These  assignments  are  made  up  as  follows : — 


Item. 

Description. 

Amount. 

! 

1 

Proceeds  of  customs  and  excise  duties  shared  by  all  the 
Confederated  States 
Tobacco  duty 

Customs  and  tobacco  duty  from  Confederated  terri- 
tories lying  outside  the  customs  frontier 

£ 

17,804,900 

559,550 

2,300 

2 

Spirit  duty  (tax  on  consumption) 

4,952,750 

3 ^ 

1 

Stamp  duties  . . 

2,554,100 

1 

1 

i 

Deduct  in  accordance  with  Section  8 of  Law 
of  July  15,  1879  (clause  Fraud  enstein)  . . 

25,873,600 

6,500,000 

Total  . . . . . • 

19,373,600 

I'his  amount,  to  be  repaid  to  the  Confederated  States  accord- 
ing to  their  rate  of  population,  is  assessed  in  the  following 
manner  : — 
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State. 

Amount. 

Prussia  , , 

£ 

11,741,978 

Bavaria  . . . . . . 

2,193,048 

Saxony 

1,372,936 

Wuvtemberg 

798,249 

Baden  • • 

649,442 

Hesse  . . 

389,177 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin 

226,691 

Saxe- Weimar 

127,816 

Oldenburg  . . 

139,136 

Mecklenburg-Strelitz 

38,404 

Brunswick  . . 

158,265 

Saxe- Meinin  gen 

i 

• • 1 

87,735 

Saxe-Altenburg 

..  1 

66,973 

Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotlia  . . 

.. ! 

80,946 

Anhalt 

i 

106,600 

Schwartzburg-Sondersbausen 

* * i 

* * 1 

29,598 

Scliwartzburg-Budolstadt. . 

33,655 

Waldeck  .. 

22,453 

Reuss-elder  line 

1 

24,598 

Eeuss-younger  line 

1 46,962 

Scliaumburg-Lippe 

15,350 

Lubeck 

29,980 

Bremen 

70,728 

Hamburg  . . 

c . 

243,992 

Alsace-Lorraine 

628,522 

Lippe 

50,366 

Total  . . 

•• 

• • 

19,373,600 

The  costs  of  this  administration  are  estimated  at  17,776/.,  an 
increase  of  431/.  on  last  year. 

The  ordinary  expenditure  of  the  Public  Debt  Department  is 
estimated  at  3,797,128/.,  an  increase  of  98,763/.  on  last  year’s 
figures,  the  interest  on  the  public  debt  absorbing  3,785,287/. 

The  Imperial  Public  Debt  consists  of  a 4 per  cent,  loan  for 
22.500,000/.,  of  a loan  at  3^  per  cent,  interest  for  39,500,000/., 
and  one  bearing  3 per  cent,  interest  for  43,557,630/. 

The  interest  on  the  4 per  cent,  loan,  which  amounts  to 
900,000/.  per  annum,  is  shared  as  follows : — 


Amount. 

£ 

By  all  Confederated  States 

623,232 

,,  „ except  Bavaria  . . 

J 58,305 

„ „ except  Bavaria  and  Wurtemberg 

118,463 

The  interest  on  the  3 J per  cent,  loan  amounting  to  1,382,500/. 
per  annum  is  thus  shared  : — 


(2096) 


Imperial 

E-aUway 

Office. 

Public  Debt. 
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By  all  Confederated  States  ..  ..  ..  ..  .. 

„ „ except  Bavaria  . . 

,,  „ except  Bavaria  and  Wurtemberg 

Amount. 

£ 

1,315,273 

51,932 

15,295 

The  sum  of  1,465,600/.  is  required  to  pay  the  interest  on  the 
3 per  cent,  loan,  and  is  divided  as  follows : — ■ 

By  all  Confederated  States 

,,  „ except  Bavaria  .. 

,,  „ except  Bavaria  and  Wurtemberg 

i Amount. 

£ 

1,424,793 

25,574 

15,233 

The  total  debt  of  the  Empire  in  1896  stands  at  105,557,630/., 
having  been  increased  during  the  past  year  by  2,167,991/. 

General  Pensions  Fund  asks  for  2,828,107/.,  as  against 
|—  2,761,738^.  last  year. 


Description. 

Estimates, 

1896-97. 

Estimates, 

1895-96. 

Army  pensions — 

£ 

£ 

Prussia,  &c. 

2,081,795 

2,047,450 

Saxony  . . 

146,406 

140,104 

96,723 

W urtemberg  . . . . . . 

101,970 

Bavaria  . . . . . . . • 

297,430 

291,571 

2,627,601 

2,575,847 

-Naval  pensions  ..  .. 

-African  Constabulary  pensions  (includ- 
ing East  Africa,  S.W.  Africa,  and 

131,871 

113,806 

Cameroon  s) 

2,640 

65,995 

965 

Civil  pensions 

61,118 

Total 

2,828,107 

2,751,736 

ItEjyml  The  requirements  of  the  Imperial  Invalid  Fund  are  estimated 

SuTalid- Fund,  1,443,126/.,  as  compared  with  1,319,685/.  in  1895-96. 

This  increase  of  123,441/.  is  due  to  the  item  additions  to  the 
fund  at  the  dis[)osal  of  the  Emperor  for  gifts  of  all  kinds,  addi- 
tions to  pensions  and  maintenance”  147,500/.,  as  compared  with 
17,500/.  last  year.  This  sum  is  included  in  consequence  of  His 
Imperial  Majesty’s  Rescript  of  1895  in  favour  of  officers  and  men 
who  took  ])art  in  the  war  of  1870-71,  or  in  the  wars  waged  by 
German  States  before  1870  (see  Report  No.  1554,  Annual  Series, 
1895). 

The  vote  for  the  central  administration  of  the  Imperial  Postal 
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Department  is  put  at  128,438/.,  an  increase  of  4,134/.  on  last 
year’s  estimates. 

The  general  expenses  of  the  department  will  amount,  it  is^ 
calculated,  to  12,888,905/.,  as  compared  with  12,435,096/.,  an 
increase  of  453,809/.  on  the  expenditure  of  1895-96. 

Adding  the  expenditure  for  the  central  administration  to  the- 
above  amount,  the  total  post  office  estimates  amount  to  : — 


Description. 

Amount. 

1 

Recurring  ordinary  expenditure 

Non-recurring  expenditure  for  sites  and  new  post  ofEces  ..  i 
Total  

: £ 
13,017,393 
416,424 

13,4SS,817 

The  estimated  receipts  amount  to  14,713,116/.,  leaving  a. 
surplus  to  the  Imperial  Treasury  of  1,279,299/. 

The  actual  receipts  in  the  budget  of  1894-95  amounted  ta 
12,434,243/. 

Bavaria  and  Wurtemberg  have  no  share  in  the  revenues  which 
the  Imperial  Treasury  derives  from  this  source,  the  regulations 
and  tariff  rules  for  the  internal  postal  and  telegraphic  communi- 
cation in  those  two  kingdoms  being  laid  down  by  themselves. 

(Article  52  of  the  Constitution  of  1871.) 

The  expenditure  of  the  Imperial  Printing  Office  is  estimated  Printing: 
at  239,591/.,  while  the  receipts  from  the  sale  of  printed  matter 
are  expected  to  amount  to  315,850/.,  leaving  a surplus  of  76,259/. 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Imperial  Treasury,  or,  deducting  3,000/. 
for  non-recurring  expenditure  (new  machines,  &c.),  a balance  of 
73,259/. 

The  estimated  permanent  ordinary  expenditure  on  the  Impeilal' 
Administration  of  Imperial  Railways  (viz.,  the  lines  in  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  and  a portion  of  the  William  Luxemburg  Railway  in 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg)  is  2,111,350/. 

The  estimated  receipts  from  these  railways  are  put  at 
3,284,550/.,  leaving  a surplus  to  the  Imperial  Treasury  of 
1,173,200/. 

The  non-recurring  ordinary  expenditure  (being  a first  instal-.- 
ment  towards  increasing  the  rolling  stock)  is  estimated  at 
175,000/.),  and  the  extraordinary  expenditure  (for  new  lines  and-, 
stations)  at  142,675/. 

Deducting  these  from  the  surplus  of  permanent  ordinary 
receipts  over  expenditure,  a total  balance  remains  in  favour  of 
the  Imperial  Treasury  of  855,525/. 

The  mileage  worked  by  this  administration  amounts  tO'. 

1,786  kiloms. 
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Revenue. 

The  estimated  revenue  of  the  Empire  for  1896-97  is  made  up 
as  follows : — 


DescriiDtion. 

Estimates, 

1896-97. 

Estimates, 

1895-96. 

From  ordinary  sources  .. 

£ 

40,827,647 

£ 

39,843,591 

Matricular  contributions  (from  Con- 
federated States.. 

20,665,906 

19,800,003 

Extraordinary  revenue  . . 

1,467,546 

2,318,928 

Total  ..  .. 

62,961,099 

61,962,522 

The  following  table  gives  the  details  of  the  estimated  revenue 
for  the  Empire  for  1896-97  as  compared  with  the  similar 
estimates  of  the  previous  year  : — 


BERLIN". 
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Item. 

Description. 

Estimated  Revenue. 

1896-97. 

1895-96. 

£ 

£ 

I 

Customs  and  excise — 

(1)  Revenue  shared  by  all  the  Confede- 
rated States : 

Customs  duties 

17,804,900 

17,428,600 

Tobacco  duty  . . . . 

559,550 

566,550 

Sugar  tax 

4,000,000 

2,227,000 

4,000,000 

Salt  tax 

2,182,850 

Spirits  tax  , . 

5,851,250 

5,888,850 

(2)  Revenue  not  shared  by  Bavaria, 
Wurtemberg,  Baden,  and  Alsace- 
Lorraine  : 

Beer  tax 

1,287,300 

1,280,150 

. 

(3)  Revenue  from  Confederated  terri- 
tories lying  outside  the  customs 
frontier  : 

(«)  Revenue  shared  by  all  Con- 
federated States  : 

Customs  and  tobacco  duty 

2,300 

2,250 

Sugar,  salt,  and  spirits  taxes  . . 

865 

845 

(Z>)  Beer  tax,  not  shai’ed  by  the 
three  South  German  States  and 
Alsace-Lorraine  . . 

76 

75 

II 

Stamp  duties — 

31,733,241 

31,350,170 

On  playing  cards  . . . . , , 

66,400 

65,600 

On  bills  of  exchange  ..  .. 

391,800 

386,350 

On  shares,  annuities,  and  bonds  . . 

617,200 

487,550 

1 

On  sales  and  similar  transactions 

965,800 

854,200 

On  lotteries  (State  and  private)  . . , . 

970,100 

901,750 

On  statistical  fees  . . . , . . , . 

37,700 

36,000 

III 

Posts  and  Telegraphs  — 

3,050,000 

2,731,450 

Gross  receipts,  1896-97  . . 14,713,116 
Expenses,  1896-97  . . 13,017,393 

1,695,723 

1,488,945 

IV 

V 

VI 

Printing  department — 

Gross  receipts,  1896-97  . . 315,850 

Expenses,  1896-97  . . 239,591 

Railways  (in  Reichsland,  &c.) — 

Gross  receipts,  1896-97  . . 3,284,550 

Ordinary  expenditure  , . 2,111,355 

Imperial  Bank  . • 

76,259 

1,173,195 

280,920 

73,707 

1,158,650 

359,105 

VII 

Sundry  receipts  from  administrative  and 
other  sources 

923,811 

597,524 

VIII 

From  the  Imperial  Invalid  Fund,  balancing 
with  total  of  permanent  expenditure  . . 

1 443,125 

1,319.685 

IX 

Interest  on  Reichstag  Palace  Building  Fund 

500 

X 

Stettin  fortress  : sale  of  portions  of  ground 

74i11 

40,001 

Xa 

Balance  from  Budget  of  1894-95,  compared 
with  that  of  189^3-94 

372,262 

723,849 

XI 

Matricular  contributions  from  Confederated 
States  . . , , , , , , , . 

20,665.906 

19,800,003 

XII 

Extraordinary  revenue  . . , . 

1,467,546 

2,318,928 

Total  » . . . , , , . 

62,961,099 

61,962,522 
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Beer  tax, 

exemptions 

from. 


Posts  and 
telegraphs , 


Stamp  duties. 

Sundry 
receipts. 


The  customs  revenue  is  estimated  to  bring  in  about  376,300/., 
and  the  salt  tax  44,150/.  more  than  last  year. 

The  spirit  duty  and  spirit  consumption  duty  show  a decrease 
of  47,400/. 

All  the  Confederated  States  have  a share  in  the  above  sources 
of  revenue. 

The  excise  on  beer  is  estimated  at  1,287,300/.,  as  compared 
with  1,280,150/.  last  year. 

Bavaria,  Wurtemberg,  Baden,  and  Alsace-Lorraine  are 
exempted  from  the  excise  on  beer  (Law  of  May  31,  1872),  and 
have  no  share  in  the  revenue  derived  therefrom. 

In  return  for  this  exemption  the  above-named  States  are 
required  to  pay  additional  sums  to  the  Imperial  Treasury,  which 
are  included  in  their  matricular  contributions. 

As  has  been  already  explained,  the  amount  of  the  matricular 
contributions  is  fixed  at  a certain  sum  per  head  of  the  population, 
and  the  same  assessment  (at  the  proportion  of  their  population  to 
the  total  population  of  the  other  States)  holds  good  for  the 
additional  payments  to  be  made  in  view  of  exemptions  enjoyed 
by  Bavaria,  Wurtemberg,  Baden,  and  Alsace-Lorraine  from  the 
beer  excise  ; by  Bavaria  and  Wurtemberg  from  the  Imperial  posts 
and  telegraphs,  and  by  Bavaria  in  view  of  the  separate  adminis- 
tration of  her  military  forces. 

The  revenue  expected  from  the  posts  and  telegraphs  is  given 
at  1,695,723/.,  as  compared  with  1,488,945/. 

The  regulations  and  tariff  rules  for  the  internal  postal  and 
telegraphic  communication  in  Bavaria  and  Wurtemberg  are  laid 
down  in  those  countries  themselves,  which,  in  return,  have  no 
share  in  the  revenues  derived  from  the  above  source,  besides 
being  assessed  higher  for  their  matricular  contributions  in  view 
of  their  separate  postal  administration. 

An  increased  revenue  of  318,550/.  is  anticipated  from  the 
stamp  duties  as  compared  with  last  year’s  figures. 

The  heading,  “ Sundry  administrative  receipts,”  shows  an 
increase  of  over  300,000/.,  realised  by  the  sale  of  Government 
ground  in  Berlin  belonging  to  the  Army  Department. 
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.. 
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Sir  Mortimer  Durand  to  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury. 

My  Lord,  Teheran,  December  26,  1895. 

I HAVE  the  lionour  to  forward  to  your  Lordship  herewith  a 
Commercial  Report  for  Ispahan  for  the  year  1894-95,  and  also 
one  for  Yezd  for  the  same  period,  which  have  been  drawn  up  by 
Mr.  Preece,  Her  Majesty ^s  Consul  at  Ispahan.  Mr.  Preece 
explains  that  owing  to  his  journeys  and  other  matters  he  Avas 
unable  to  send  these  Reports  in  to  the  Foreign  Office  in  the  usual 
-course. 

I have,  &c. 

(Signed)  H.  M.  DURAND. 


Report  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Ispahan  and  Yezd  for  the 

Year  1894-95. 
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AYeigiits,  Measures,  and  Coinage. 


Weights. 


4 gandoms  (barleycorns) 
24  nokhods 
16  miskals 
80  seers 
100  mans  . . 

1 miskal  . . 

1 man  (Shah) 

33  mans  (Shah)  ..  * . 


= 1 nokhod  (or  pea). 

1 miskal. 

1 seer. 

1 man  (Shah). 

1 kharvar. 

76  grains  Troy  or  4 60  grammes 
13  lbs.  (English). 

60  mans  (Meshed). 


Measures. 


16  gerehs  ..  .. 

= 1 zer. 

1 zer 

40  inches  (English). 

1 farsakh  . . 

3f  miles  (approximate), 

1 gereeb  . . 

7 0 square  yards. 

Coinage. 

20  shahis  or  1,000  dinars, . 

= 1 kran. 

10  krans  .. 

1 toman. 

60  krans  . . 

1^  (English). 

2 krans  18  shahis 

1 rupee. 

The  calculations  in  this  report  are  at  the  rate  of  50  kians  to  the  \l.  sterling.. 
During  the  year  exchange  reached  as  high  as  54  however. 

There  is  much  more  businces  done  in  rupees,  however,  than  in  sterling. 
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Again  my  report  of  the  state  of  trade  in  Ispahan  has  to  be  Introduction, 
a somewhat  gloomy  one.  Generally  speaking,  business  has  not 
been  brisk  at  all  except  in  the  opium  market,  whilst  exchange 
fluctuations,  questions  of  carriage  and  excessive  importations 
have  all  had  their  share  in  causing  a distinct  flatness  in  that  par- 
ticular trade  which  mainly  concerns  us,  namely,  Manchester 
goods. 

The  various  points  concerning  these  different  questions  I will 
take  seriatim. 

The  great  difficulty  of  getting  details  from  the  customs 
renders  the  list  of  imports  and  exports  practically  valueless; 
goods  are  entered  in  and  out  of  the  custom-house,  and  frequently 
are  shown  on  both  sides  of  the  list ; as  the  imports  pay  a higher 
rate,  and  the  duty  varies  somewhat  with  the  article,  more  care  is 
taken  in  keeping  account  of  them  than  in  the  case  of  exports,  con- 
sequently that  list  is  more  detailed. 

Owing  to  the  great  fall  in  the  value  of  silver  during  the  past  Exchange, 
year  the  position  of  exchange  has  been  most  uncertain.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  year  the  rate  was  fairly  settled  at  52  krans 
equal  to  11,  sterling;  in  the  autumn  it  gradually  went  up,  and  in 
March  last  it  reached  the  totally  abnormal  figure  of  57  krans. 

During  the  last  few  months,  due  to  silver  having  risen  slightly,  it 
has  come  down,  and  has  returned  to  a figure  somewhat  lower  than 
quoted  above,  at  which  point  it  appears  firm;  but  it  must  be 
apparent  that  such  strong  fluctuations  must  have  a very  deterrent 
effect  on  the  usual  trade  of  the  place ; importers  cannot  judge 
their  sales  with  the  slightest  degree  of  certainty.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  between  the  time  of  ordering  and  the  receipt 
of  goods  here,  a period  of  not  less  than  6 months,  under  most 
favourable  circumstances,  must  elapse.  The  piece-goods  trade  is 
not  sufficiently  elastic  to  allow  much  margin  for  spasmodic  altera- 
tions in  exchange,  therefore  business  has  to  be  undertaken  with 
caution. 

During  the  last  2 years  nothing  has  been  more  harmful  to  Transport, 
trade  than  the  total  disorganisation  of  transport  from  Bushire  to 
Shiraz  and  Ispahan. 

Owing  to  various  causes,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1894  an 
enormous  rise  took  place  in  hire  from  Bushire  to  Shiraz  ; it 
reached  at  one  time  to  200  krans  per  100  maunds  = 650  pounds, 

«.e.,  Is.  for  8 lbs.  for  180  miles.  This  comes  out  something  like 
four  times  the  average  rate.  As  time  went  on  matters  improved, 
and  on  March  21  the  average  was  85  krans  per  650  lbs. ; but 
even  this  was  abnormally  high;  now  it  is  70  krans  per  650  lbs. ; 
some  30  per  cent,  above  the  prices  ranging  at  the  same  time 
2 years  ago. 

From  Shiraz  to  Ispahan,  hire  reached  its  highest  point  in 
November  last,  namely,  110  krans  per  650  lbs.,  per  8 lbs. 
for  a distance  of  300  miles.  Just  previous  to  this  rise  it  had  been 
at  its  lowest,  viz.,  40  krans  per  650  lbs.  On  March  21,  1895,  it 
fell  again  to  70  krans  per  650  lbs.  This  gives  a through  rate  of 
155  krans  per  650  lbs.,  or  about  3/.,  about  50  per  cent,  above  the 
(2097) 
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average  rate  ruling  in  previous  years.  The  main  cause  for  thi& 
unprecedented  rise  in  hire  has  been  a great  mortality  among  the 
carrying  animals  in  the  south  of  Persia ; a sort  of  murrain  has 
attacked  the 'horses,  mules,  and  donkeys.  Owing  to  the  steep  passes 
on  the  road  between  Bushire  and  Shiraz  camels  are  not  much 
employed  ; this  will  account  for  hire  between  Shiraz  and  Ispahan 
not  having  suffered  to  the  same  extent ; their  dead  carcasses  have 
been  allowed  to  lie  about  tainting  the  air  and  the  grazing,  and  so 
spread  the  disease  and  increased  the  epidemic.  Matters  are  now 
getting  somewhat  better,  and,  at  the  present  time,  through  hire 
from  Bushire  to  Ispahan  is  125  krans  (about)  per  650  lbs. 

Another  matter  which  in  late  years  has  greatly  increasedj  and 
which  disturbs  transport  to  a large  extent,  is  the  travelling  about 
in  their  districts,  or  from  one  district  to  another  of  the  local 
governors,  deputy  governors,  and  so  on.  They  all  require  a large 
amount  of  carriage  beyond  what  they  already  own.  Their 
ferrashes  (messengers)  are  sent  into  the  bazaars  and  surrounding 
country  to  impound  such  animals  as  they  can  obtain.  The 
muleteers,  &c.,  naturally  object  to  this,  as  their  animals  are 
overloaded  and  ill-treated.  They  get  no  commensurate  hire,  are 
kept  away  from  their  homes  at  their  own  charges  for  indefinite 
periods,  and  are  abused  and  beaten  by  the  hirelings  of  the  big 
men  without  stint  or  reason.  When  a big  man  thus  sends  out  his 
men  to  collect  animals — mal  bigiry,”  as  it  is  called — these  men 
impound  every  animal  they  can,  whether  they  are  wanted  or  not, 
and  only  let  them  go  on  being  paid  a consideration  by  the  mule- 
teer. Therefore  as  soon  as  it  is  known  that  such  mal  bigiry  ” is 
on  the  muleteers  fly  from  the  place  with  all  their  mules,  and 
hide  away  in  the  hills.  Those  who  are  on  the  road  to  the  town 
when  they  learn  that  there  is  “ mal  bigiry,^’  deposit  their  loads  at 
the  nearest  village^  and  also  fly  to  some  place  for  security,  so 
that  for  a fortnight  or  more  it  is  quite  impossible  to  get  any 
animals,  and  until  the  muleteers  know  that  once  more  the  town 
has  returned  to  its  usual  state  they  will  not  come  in,  then  trans- 
port goes  on  in  a normal  way.  It  also  happens  that  the  servants 
of  the  big  man  may  want  some  money,  and  they  start  this  “ mal 
bigiry”  on  their  own  account,  even  though  their  master  has  no 
idea  of  leaving  the  place.  It  can  be  easily  understood  how  very 
disturbing  to  transport  and  also  to  trade  such  a state  of  affairs  as 
this  is,  occurring  as  it  does  several  times  in  the  year.  In  some 
cases  it  is,  at  times,  the  cause  of  great  loss  to  the  merchant,  as  he 
has  probably  contracted  to  deliver  certain  goods  by  a given  time. 
This  often  occurs  here,  as  certain  goods  are  only  required  at  certain 
periods.  “ Mal  bigiry  ” comes  on,  and  then  for  love  or  money  not 
a bale  can  be  brought  into  the  place. 

This  market  has  been  very  largely  over-stocked  from  the  south 
and  also  from  the  Baghdad  side.  Importations  have  greatly  in- 
creased. From  the  somewhat  unreliable  returns  I am  able  to 
procure  it  would  seem  that  the  increase  over  the  year  1892-93  is 
about  30  per  cent.,  taking  all  classes  of  goods,  and  over  1893‘-94 
about  20  per  cent*  At  the  present  time  all  stores,  both  European 
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and  native,  are  full  of  goods,  and  business  is  extremely  dull, 
although  there  have  lately  been  such  strong  advances  in  the 
Lancashire  cotton  market,  yet  importers  here  are  unable  to  get 
any  advance  on  old  prices,  and  owing  to  the  stocks  in  hand,  it  is 
doubtful  when  they  will  be  able  to  avail  themselves  of  this  rise,- 
rather  the  contrary,  as  at  present  the  market  seems  to  be  a falling 
one.  The  native  merchants  lately  seem  to  have  sprung  into  life 
again,  and  now  import  from  their  agents  at  home  or  in  Bombay- 
It  was  expected  that  the  imposition  of  the  5 per  cent,  duty  in 
Bombay  on  Manchester  goods  would  have  improved  the  prospects 
of  that  market ; but  as  the  Bombay  customs  have  allowed  a 
rebate  on  all  goods  re-exported  within  a given  period  this  expec- 
tation has  not  been  realised.  The  chief  source  of  supply  would 
appear  to  be  Baghdad,  whence  the  goods  are  brought  via 
Kermanshah  and  Hamadan,  these  chiefly  go  to  Teheran  and  to 
the  towns  on  that  line,  but  it  closely  aflects  the  trade  of  this- 
place,  which  previously  practically  entirely  supplied  those  markets 
with  Manchester  goods. 

This  change  in  the  direction  of-  the  trade  is  due  partly  to  tlie- 
disturbance  of  the  transport  arrangements  already  referred  to, 
and — although  acting  detrimentally  on  the  sales  of  local  European* 
importers — does  not  in  any  way  diminish  the  total  of  home  exports. 

It  simply  means  that  the  Persian  merchant  in  this  case  has 
been  somewhat  moi’e  wide  awake  than  the  European  trader,  and 
has  got  a remedy  for  the  evil  and  acted  upon  it.  Meanwhile  the 
European  sits  in  his  oflice  and  complains,  utterly  oblivious  of  the 
fact  that  he  can,  if  he  so  wills  it,  find  a way  to  overcome  all  the 
obstacles  of  carriage,  and  help  to  open  up  a very  much  shorteo: 
and  less  expensive  route.  Such  route  has  been  pointed  out  in  the 
report*  on  my  late  journey  to  Shuster  and  thence  to  Sultanabad.- 
Mean while  he  has  to  lament  over  an  unsatislactory  year  to 
himself  and  to  his  clients.  The  latter  probably,  as  they  must  be 
supplied,  will  turn  to  the  merchants  of  their  country,  and  the 
European  will  in  the  future  find  his  trade  and  profits  gradually 
diminishing,  Avhen  too  late  he  will  perchance  seek  the  means 
which  are  now  available. 

There  has  not  been  any  increase  in  the  arrivals  of  Russian  goods  Eussianr 
in  Ispahan,  only  some  300  bales  or  so  have  been  brought  in,  and  goods, 
these  only  by  small  traders  who  have  created  business  in  the  north, 
especially  Khorasan,  and  buy  these  goods  as  a vehicle  to  recover 
their  money  here.  Indirectly,  however,  the  advent  of  Russian 
goods  has  had  an  effect  on  this  market  inasmuch  as  they  have 
lately  been  largely  imported  into  Teheran  and  Khcrasan  which 
were,  especially  the  former,  mainly  supplied  from  here.  This  is 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  flatness  and  over-stocking  of  the  Ispahan, 
market. 

The  Turkey-reds  of  the  Russians  are  very  much  liked  and 
find  a ready  sale.  They  have  lately  taken  to  imitate  some  of  our 
Manchester  prints  which  have  a vogue  in  the  Persian  markets, 
but  so  far  they  have  not  proved  very  successful.  But  a very 
decided  attack  has  been  opened  on  us  from  another  and  un- 
* Foreign  Office  Reports,  No.  207,  Miscellaneous  Series. — Ed. 
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suspected  quarter,  to  wit  Holland,  a fair  quantity  of  goods  manu- 
factured in  that  country  have  made  their  appearance  here  during 
the  past  year.  They  are  very  fair  imitations  of  goods  hitherto 
made  in  Manchester,  especially  Turkey -red  twills,  white  shirtings, 
and  white  cambrics.  The  trade  marks  are  the  same  as  on  those 
hitherto  imported  from  Manchester.  The  prices  obtained  are  the 
same  as  were  obtained  for  the  similar  Manchester  goods,  it  would 
thus  seem  that  they  must  leave  a margin  for  profit. 

The  crop  of  wheat  in  this  district  this  year  has  been  quite  an 
abnormal  one,  but  owing  to  the  advent  of  locusts,  too  late  to  attack 
the  crop  here,  but  still  in  time  to  damage  it  in  Chehar  Mahal  and 
the  higher  lands  of  the  Bakhiiari,  there  has  been  no  commensurate 
fall  in  the  price  of  bread. 

The  locusts  have,  unfortunately,  deposited  their  eggs  in  the 
country  about,  and  great  fears  are  held  that  in  the  coming  spring 
they  may  germinate  and  do  great  damage  in  the  place,  as  they 
have  done  for  the  last  four  years  in  Fars.  The  Persian,  however, 
will  do  nothing  to  relieve  himself  of  this  source  of  fear,  either  by 
digging  up  the  eggs,  or  by  taking  any  course  to  rid  himself  of 
the  evil.  He,  led  by  his  Moollahs,  who  are  chiefly  the  great 
holders  of  the  stores  of  grain  in  the  place,  and  do  not  regard  this 
advent  of  the  locust  as  an  unmixed  evil,  says  it  is  the  Divine  will, 
and  that  Providence  will  provide  the  remedy.  The  Bakhtiari, 
however,  set  to  work  to  plough  up  all  the  ground  he  could  where 
the  locusts  had  deposited  their  eggs,  and  although  I am  afraid,  as 
their  plough  is  but  a mere  scratcher  of  the  earth,  they  will  not 
completely  overcome  the  evil,  yet  it  may  be  much  mitigated  by 
their  action. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  is  at  the  present  time  in  Ispahan 
sufficient  grain  to  supply  its  population  for  2 years. 

There  has  been  a good  increase  in  the  importation  of  indigo. 
In  1892-93  the  imports  were  574  loads ; in  1893-94  it  fell  to 
492.  This  year  the  total  has  expanded  to  939  loads,  but  of  this 
some  100  loads  are,  I regret  to  say,  a spurious  imitation  made  in 
Germany,  and  which  is  really  nothing  but  Prussian  blue.’^  The 
consequence  of  this  importation  is  that  the  dyeing  trade  in 
Ispahan  is  being  spoilt ; the  ‘*  kalamkars,”  or  hand-printed 
goods,  for  which  the  place  is  famous,  are  no  longer  printed  in  a 
permanent  blue,  and  are  losing  their  renown.  It  is  to  be  feared, 
too,  that  the  use  of  the  dye  may  creep  into  the  Sultanabad  carpet 
trade  and  equally  spoil  that.  The  price  per  man  of  13  lbs.  of 
the  spurious  stuff  is  50  krans  (1/.)  whilst  that  of  the  true  indigo 
is  about  3/.  13s.  6(7.  for  the  same  amount.  As  the  entry  of  such 
dyes  into  the  country  are  interdicted  by  His  Majesty  the  Shah  it 
would  appear  that  the  spurious  dye  must  be  smuggled  through 
the  port  of  Bushire.  It  all  arrives  from  the  south,  1 am  informed. 

In  the  year  1893-94  the  importation  of  tea  here  fell  something 
like  20  per" cent.,  but  in  the  year  under  report  it  has  again  risen, 
showing  an  increase  of  nearly  double  over  the  previous  year’s 
importations.  It  comes  almost  entirely  from  India,  the  amount 
of  China  tea  coming  into  the  market  is  quite  nominal. 
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There  has  been  a considerable  falling- off  in  the  importations  of  Sugar, 
loaf  sugar  as  compared  with  the  two  previous  years.  Thus,  in 
1892-93  the  amount  was  21,776  cases,  and  in  1893-94  14,588  cases, 
whilst  this  year  it  only  reaches  10,335  cases.  At  the  same  time  there 
has  been  an  equally  large  rise  in  moist  sugar,  as  in  1892-93  15,756 
bales,  and  1893-94  12,442  bales  wxre  imported.  This  year  the 
importations  are  20,712  bales.  The  loaf  sugar  chiefly  comes 
from  Marseilles,  Russian  sugar  only  making  its  appearance  on  this 
market  when  there  is  a scarcity  of  the  French  article  and  prices 
range  high.  A small  quantity  of  the  moist  sugar  comes  from 
Russia,  but  the  major  portion  comes  from  Mauritius,  its  extra 
saccharine  qualities  being  more  sought  after  in  the  local  sugar 
refineries. 

The  whole  of  the  imports  of  beer,  whisky,  &c.,  come  from  Beer,  &c. 
the  United  Kingdom ; nothing  of  this  class  comes  from  the 
north. 

Hardware  goods  come  entirely  from  Bushire,  except  iron,  of  Iron,  cast 
which  a proportion  comes  from  Russia.  The  large  amount 
exports  of  copper  as  against  imports  are  due  to  an  unfavourable 
market  in  the  previous  year  ; the  holders  kept  their  goods  in  store, 
and  only  sold  or  forwarded  when  prices  ranged  more  favourably 
for  them. 

Kerusine  oil  is  imported  entirely  from  Baku,  via  Resht  and  Kerosine  oil. 
Kasvin.  It  sells  here  at  5^  krans  per  13  lbs.  weight,  or  gallons 
at  2s.  2\d.  Leakage  is  generally  made  good  by  filling  up  the  tins 
with  the  crude  stuff  from  Shuster  ; hence  the  oil  here  is  not  very 
good.  American  oil  never  makes  its  appearance  here. 

There  is  a small  trade  in  hand-printed  goods,  which  apparently  Indian 
keeps  at  the  same  level.  These  Indian  hand-printed  goods  are  very 
much  appreciated  here,  especially  by  the  Ulema,  who  use  them  printed  goods, 
for  lining  their  clothes.  They  are  of  extremely  delicate  designs, 
and  have  a colour,  a deep  purple  (Tyrian  purple?),  which  the 
native  dyers  cannot  approach. 

These  goods,  however,  are  very  expensive,  being  about  from 
twice  to  four  times  the  price  of  the  locally  printed  stuff’s  accord- 
ing to  their  quality,  they  are  therefore  only  used  by  the  rich  and 
well-to-do. 

During  the  past  year  the  output  of  opium  in  this  district  Exports— 
reached  about  20,000  mans  (260,000  lbs.),  besides  this  some  7,000  ^pinm. 
mans  (91,000  lbs.)  were  brought  in  from  Burugird,  Sultanabad, 
and  Gulpaigan  ; of  this  about  1,600  boxes  were  exported,  value 
about  125,000/.  Besides  this  some  91,000  lbs.  unmade  were 
exported  to  Shiraz.  A large  quantity  of  opium  which  is  grown 
in  the  environs  of  Ispahan  never  comes  into  the  place  but  is  ex- 
ported to  Yezd  and  Shiraz ; it  therefore  does  not  appear  in  the 
customs  returns.  Again,  a quantity  is  made  up  in  tubes  for 
local  consumption,  and  is  also  exported  to  towns  north  of  this 
such  as  Kashan,  Korn,  Teheran,  Resht,  and  other  small  places ; 
this  also  does  not  appear  in  the  customs  returns.  The  total  out- 
put of  the  Ispahan  district  may  l)e  taken  at  not  less  than 
390,000  lbs,,  this  includes  the  consumption  in  Ispahan  itself,  no 
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small  item,  as  opium  smoking  and  eating  is  very  largely  practised 
here. 

European  exports  of  this  drug  have  been  absolutely  nil,  as 
owing  to  the  amount  of  speculation  in  the  business  among  the 
Persian  merchants,  prices  have  ranged  so  high  that  the  European 
merchant  has  not  been  able  to  touch  it.  During  the  whole  of 
the  year  under  report,  and,  in  fact,  for  some  time  previous,  not  a 
case  of  opium  has  been  bought  by  European  merchants,  the  whole 
trade  has, been  in  the  Persian  hands.  The  prices  range  so  high 
as  absolutely  to  prevent  the  European  from  buying  at  any  price 
likely  to  give  a remunerative  return.  Lately  a fall  in  the 
prices  current  enabled  one  merchant  to  buy  a few  cases  for  the 
home  market,  but  the  mere  fact  of  his  buying  sent  prices  up  and 
closed  the  market  again.  The  prices  to-day  are  for  the  crude 
drug  some  230  krans  per  13  lbs.,  and  made  up  for  the  market, 
360  krans  per  same  weight,  which  at  51  krans  per  1/.  gives 
respectively  about  7s.  and  11s.  per  lb.  weight.  This  it  will  readily 
be  seen  is  over  the  price  at  present  ruling  in  the  home  markets, 
and  leaves  no  margin  for  freight,  &c.  How  it  compares  with 
China  markets  I cannot  say.  I have  heard  that  some  Ispahan 
merchants  have  received  as  much  as  850  dol.  per  case  on  their 
consignments,  but  what  that  brought  them  out  at  I have  no 
means  of  deducing.  A Persian  merchant  does  not  usually  keep  a 
profit  and  loss  account  on  each  transaction  in  the  same  way  as 
we  do.  Thus,  when  he  has  sold  his  opium  in  China  he  will  have 
the  proceeds  remitted  to  Manchester,  and  there  buy  goods  which 
are  sent  out  to  him  here,  if,  on  their  sale  he  finds  he  has  made  a 
profit  on  the  whole  transaction,  he  is  content  and  will  go  on. 

Opium  would  seem  to  have  been  a means  for  much  speculation 
among  the  Persians  during  the  last  2 years,  and,  as  a result,  the 
market  and  general  feeling  in  the  Persian  mercantile  world  has 
been  and  is  very  unsettled.  Lately  this  has  been  accentuated  by 
a very  heavy  failure  of  a much  esteemed  merchant  in  Shiraz  who 
carried  with  him  some  20  or  more  smaller  men. 

Another  point  with  regard  to  the  export  of  opium  whereby 
the  European  merchant  is  unduly  hampered  is  in  the  question  of 
customs  duty  ; he  has  to  pay  5 per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  his  cases, 
whereas  the  Persian  pays  but  a nominal  duty.  The  Persian 
Government  wished  to  equalise  this  duty.  The  Persian  mer- 
chants generally  objected  to  this,  those  of  Ispahan  said  they  were 
willing  to  agree  to  it  provided  in  all  things  they  were  treated  as 
the  Europeans,  and  were  required  only  to  pay  a 5 f)er  cent,  duty 
all  around  at  the  port  of  entry  or  exit  as  the  case  might  be.  The 
Shiraz  merchants  objected  in  toto  to  the  specific  charge  of  5 per 
cent,  on  opium,  and  as  their  remonstrance  was  not  acceded  to,  they 
closed  their  bazaars,  stopped  by  force  all  transport  from  Shiraz, 
and  in  the  end  compelled  the  Government  to  rescind  the  order. 
Had  they  taken  up  the  same  line  as  the  Ispahanis  it  might  have 
developed  into  some  order  being  put  into  the  customs  depart- 
ment, and  ultimately  resulted  in  the  abolition  of  the  present 
vexatious  system  of  a custom-house  or  octroi  being  located  in 
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every  petty  town  of  Persia,  and  the  duty  on  all  foreign  imports 
or  exports  being  collected  at  the  port  or  frontier  stations  to  the 
mutual  benefit  of  merchant  and  Government. 

During  the  last  two  years  there  has  been  a most  marked 
increase  in  the  export  of  lambskins;  this  is  entirely  due  to  the 
fashion  prevailing  in  Europe  of  trimming  both  men  and  Avomen’s 
clothing  with  the  so-called  astrakan  lamb-skin.  There  has  always 
been  a fair  output  from  this  country  of  these  skins;  the  Ears  and 
Ispahan  lamb-skins  only  ranking  second  to  the  Bokhara,  but  on 
account  of  this  fashion  the  demand  has  gone  up  and  the  amount 
supplied  has  greatly  increased,  in  this  district  alone  it  is  said  that 
from  15,000  skins  per  annum  it  has  reached  200,000  in  the  past 
year,  this  has  had  a very  strong  effect  on  the  price  of  mutton 
here  which  has  increased  some  50  percent,  in  the  last  few  months. 

To  obtain  a better  price  for  the  skin  it  frequently  happens  that 
the  CAve  is  killed  before  the  lamb  is  born,  as  then  the  skin  is  very 
much  finer  and  silkier,  and  naturally  commands  a higher  price. 

To  prevent  this  extreme  exportation  and  stop  what  threatens  to 
produce  a semi-famine  in  the  meat-eating  portion  of  the  com- 
munit}’,  an  embargo  has  been  put  on  the  export,  and  only  25,000 
skins  are  now  allowed  to  be  sent  out  of  the  country  per  annum. 

It  is,  however,  possible  that  fashion  bringing  into  vogue  some 
other  skin  will  itself  remedy  the  evil. 

During  the  year  there  was  a revival  of  the  trade  in  tobacco.  Tobacco. 
Avhich  had  somewhat  recovered  from  the  restrictions  put  on  it  by  the 
Moollahs  in  the  previous  year,  prices  ranged  from  2 ’75  krans  per 
man  of  13  lbs.  to  3 krans,  as  against  4 to  5 krans  paid  by  the  Regie. 

There  now  remain  some  16,000  bags  of  the  old  crop  in  the  stores 
of  the  surrounding  villages. 

The  sowing  of  this  year  has  been  small  in  comparison  to  what 
it  was  in  the  past,  and  the  new  crop  is  only  estimated  at  some 

12.000  bags. 

A new  arrangement  has  been  come  to  between  the  Shah  and 
the  Societe  de  Tombac,  of  Constantinople,  whereby  the  latter 
have  reduced  their  annual  payment  to  6,000/.  To  recoup  himself 
for  the  difference,  some  45,000  tomans,  the  Shah  has  placed  a tax 
of  4 krans  per  bag  on  the  cultivato]’.  This  is  to  come  in  force  on 
the  new  crop,  but  the  authorities  have  been  levying  it  on 
all  stores  remaining  from  past  years.  The  Moollahs  have 
been  appealed  to  but  Avithout  success.  In  consequence  of  this 
increased  tax  on  the  cultivation  the  peasants  say  it  will  not  pay 
them  to  sow,  and  up  to  the  present  there  has  practically  been  no 
sowing.  They  can  put  their  ground  and  labour  to  greater 
advantage  in  cultivating  either  cotton  and  beetroot  or  opium. 

The  result  will  therefore  be  that  this  year,  unless  the  tax  is 
rescinded,  there  will  be  no  tobacco  crop  of  any  account. 

Nearly  the  total  output  of  cotton  is  used  locally.  Ispahan  Cotton, 
cotton  is  the  most  renowned  of  any  in  Persia,  it  is  of  longer 
staple  and  is  of  firmer  quality  than  any  grown  on  the  plateau  of 
Persia.  The  total  crop  of  this  district  is  some  600,000  mans  = 

7.800.000  lbs.,  of  this  140,000  lbs.  are  exported  to  Russia,  of  the 
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Industries, 

Candles. 

Carpets. 


Preparing 

opium. 


balance  5,200,000  lbs.  is  used  locally  in  weaving  “ karbaz/’  the 
native  grey  cloth  ; the  rest  is  used  up  in  making  ropes,  yarn, 
bags,  “abas”  (the  native  cloaks),  and  uniforms  for  the  troops.  It 
gives  employment  to  the  women  of  the  district,  some  30,000 
looms,  it  is  said,  exist  in  the  various  villages,  in  the  tovvn  itself 
there  are  nonej  they,  however,  only  work  spasmodically  at  their 
looms,  otherwise,  it  is  obvious,  they  could  utilise  a much  larger 
amount  of  the  staple.  The  cloth  “karbaz,^’  which  is  some 
23  yards  long  and  18  inches  wide,  is  sold  for  8 krans  the  piece, 
equal  to  3s.  2\d.  The  inferior  qualities  of  kalamkars,  or  printed 
cloths,  are  done  on  it. 

Beyond  the  industries  which  have  been  incidentally  men- 
tioned and  which  have  been  treated  of  in  a previous  report,  I 
may  mention  the  refining  of  sugar,  which  gives  employment  to 
some  12  factories.  The  Mujtaheds  and  religious  merchants  who 
follow  their  lead,  and  are  by  no  means  a small  number,  prefer 
the  native  refined  article,  which  is  made  from  the  moist  sugar 
coining  from  the  Mauritius. 

Another  small  industry  for  the  same  class  of  people  is  that 
of  making  candles,  or  dips,  as  we  know  them. 

Lately  another  industry  has  appeared  here  and  at  present 
shows  signs  of  improving  and  becoming  a success ; that  is  carpet 
weaving.  A man  has  started  within  the  last  year  making  carpets 
of  the  best  qualities  ; he  commenced  with  10  looms,  6 for  wool 
and  cotton  carpets,  and  4 for  silk ; the  work  he  turns  out  is  good 
and  has  been  appreciated  ; he  is  now  thinking  of  doubling  his 
looms  and  has  every  appearance  of  being  generally  successful. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  business  may  increase,  and  that  he  will 
stick  to  his  pure  native  dyes  as  he  does  now,  and  not  be  induced 
for  cheapness  sake  to  use  aniline,  like  so  many  have  been  in 
Sultanabad  and  neighbourhood. 

The  example  of  Sultanabad  seems  to  have  attracted  many 
people.  The  Bakhtiaris  are  very  keen  on  improving  their 
carpet  weaving,  and  to  establish  it  in  their  villages  of  Chehar 
Mahal.  There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not,  they  have 
plenty  of  wool,  their  native  hills  give  them  most  of  the  natural 
dyes  they  require,  all  they  want  is  to  acquire  good  designs;  they 
now  only  seem  to  have  one  or  two  of  a primitive  description.  If 
they  manage  to  do  that  there  is  no  doubt  they  will  succeed 
in  producing  carpets  which  will  go  far  towards  rivalling  those  of 
the  Kashgais  in  Bars,  which  are  probably  the  most  appreciated  of 
any  in  Persia. 

Preparing  Opium. 

By  no  means  a small  or  unimportant  industry  in  Ispahan  is 
the  preparation  of  opium.  Almost  every  native  or  European 
merchant  who  trades  in  this  drug  sees  the  opium  prepared 
under  his  own  eye.  The  following  is  the  usual  manner  of  doing 
this  in  Ispahan  : — 

The  people  commence  to  collect  the  drug  early  in  May.  The 
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afternoon,  and  the  opium  which 
collected  into  copper  pots 


night 


IS 


poppy-head  is  lanced  in  the 
exudes  and  dries  during  the 
early  the  following  morning. 

The  opium  gathered  is  kept  in  store  until  it  is  required  to  be 
prepared,  in  thick  earthenware  or  copper  pots. 

Special  men  are  engaged  who  understand  the  manipulation  of  Process  of 
crude  opium. 

Firstly. — The  opium  is  taken  out  of  the  pots  and  assorted,  it 
is  then  put  into  a very  large  copper  pot  (as  the  quality  of  various 
villages  sfive  different  “ touch  and  morphia),  for  this  reason, 


preparing 
into  cakes. 


give 

they  are  obliged  to 


mix 


the  bulk 


together 


so  that  all  the  cakes 


inches  long 


should  be  of  one  quality. 

Each  manipulator  has  a smooth  board  about  23 
and  11  inches  broad,  he  takes  from  the  bulk  about  1 lb.  of  the 
crude  opium  and  rubs  it  on  the  board,  puts  it  in  the  sun  for 
about  10  minutes,  and  afterwards  takes  it  into  the  shade  and 
rubs  it  continuously  on  the  same  board  wdth  an  iron  implement 
having  a w’ooden  handle  something  like  a small  solid  spade,  and 
continues  in  the  same  manner  until  it  dries  up  to  a certain  degree, 
it  is  then  collected  together  in  a mass  sufficient  for  about  a day’s 
Avork,  and  then  heated  over  a slow  charcoal  fire,  in  trays,  until  it 
becomes  plastic;  again  each  man  takes  about  a \ lb.  wxight  and 
keeps  kneading  it  on  the  board  and  manipulating  it  with  the 
implement,  as  already  described,  until  it  dries  up  to  the  standard 
degree  and  assumes  a somewhat  golden  colour. 

Secondly. — It  is  then  collected  and  made  up  into  cakes  of 
1 lb.  each. 

The  cakes  after  a couple  of  days  are  wrapped  up  in  pink  Packing 
paper  and  lied  round  w’ith  string,  then  put  into  tin  boxes, 
packed  in  layers  with  poppy  chaff)  so  that  the  cakes  do  not  roil 
about,  then  again  packed  into  wooden  boxes ; the  boxes  are 
covered  w^lth  hide  and  gunny,  and  the  opium  is  then  ready  for 
exportation. 

If  the  drug  is  prepared  in  cold 
the  beginning  by  artificial  warmth 
and  keeping* the  boards  while  in 
fire. 

The  highest  morphia  of  Persian  opium  is  12  per  cent,  and 
the  touch  90  per  cent.  The  tests  are  made  by  the  best  known 
methods  as  used  in  London. 


weather,  it  has  to  be  dried  in 
and  by  rubbing  on  the  board 
manipulation  near  a charcoal 


Summary. 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  report  that  trade  in  Ispahan  does  not  Summary, 
at  present  flourish  too  brightly,  especially  from-  a European 
merchant’s  point  of  view,  and  that  this  is  due,  to  a certain  extent, 
to  his  owm  short-comings,  especially  in  the  cases  of  over  impor- 
tation, and  from  not  taking  any  steps  to  obviate  the  effects  of 
disturbance  in  the  south  of  the  usual  means  of  transfer.  The 
question  of  exchange  was  beyond  his  power  of  remedy  and  was 
not  to  be  foreseen. 
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It  would  seem  that  for  the  present  the  price  of  silver  is  steady, 
but  how  long  that  will  continue  it  is  impossible  to  say.  To-day’s 
exchange  may  be  taken  at  50  krans,  but  the  question  of  exchange 
is  not  governed  in  Persia  entirely  by  the  price  of  silver.  The 
price  of  the  rouble  is  by  no  means  a small  factor  in  regulating 
the  price  of  the  kran,  therefore  exchange  may  again,  owing  to 
the  turn  political  events  in  Europe  or  in  the  far  East  take,  be 
subjected  to  violent  fluctuations. 

Owing  to  the  awakening  of  the  local  merchant,  British 
imports  have  increased  to  a marked  extent,  but  it  would  appear 
improbable  that  this  will  continue,  as  already  the  markets  are 
over-stocked,  and  also  because  for  the  moment  certain  of  the 
northern  markets  are  closed.  Again  here  the  political  question 
comes  into  play,  and  the  flow  of  trade  may  shortly  return  to  this 
market  should  anything  occur  which  will  close  the  Baghdad 
route. 

Owing  too,  to  the  decline  of  the  tobacco  trade  there  has  been 
u want  of  the  circulating  medium  in  the  hands  of  the  peasants, 
and  that  also  has  had  some  little  influence  on  the  present  flatness 
of  the  Manchester  goods  market. 

Allowing  then  that  all  remains  as  it  now  is,  the  prospects  of 
the  next  few  months  both  for  European  and  Persian  merchant  is 
anything  but  a hopeful  look-out. 
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Return  of  Imports  into  Ispahan  during  the  Year  1894-95. 


Detail. 

; ! 

Amount. 

Indigo,  different  sorts 

Cases . , 

1,878 

Cloves,  cumphor,  &c... 

j Bales . , 

282 

Beer,  wine,  whisky,  &c. 

Cases . . 

6,514 

Dry  lemons  . . 

Bales . . 

432 

Leather 

632 

Gail  nuts  . . . . . . . . 

1 ♦ 

620 

Medicines 

Cases . . 

254 

Copper  and  brass 

Half  loads  . . 

5,480 

Iron 

2,880 

Cast  steel 

99  • • 

378 

Zinc  and  solder 

99  • • 

Cases . . 

1,330 

Tea 

6,479 

Loaf  sugar 

Bales . . 

10,335 

Moist  sugar  . . 

20,712 

Shiraz,  Kashan,  and  Tabas  tobacco  . . 

! Bags  . . 

6,160 

Candles 

! Cases . . 

! 2,270 

Sal  ammoniac, . 

! Bales . . 

124 

Wire  .. 

Half  loads  . . 

340 

Sulphur 

1 Bales . . 

526 

Paper  . . 

692 

Wool  .. 

1 99  * * • • 

400 

Henna,  manna  (medical) 

i ^ 

2,058 

Carpets  and  mattings 

,7  • • • t 

680 

Currants  and  dates  .. 

99  • • • • 

1,088 

Prints  (Indian  hand) 

Cases . . 

154 

Grey  T- cloths,  grey  shirtings  ..  | 

Bales . . 

7,470 

Turkey-red,  twills,  &c.  . . . , 1 

9}  • • • • 

4,900 

Manchester  prints  . . . . . . | 

99  • • • « 

! 7,430 

Prints  imported  from  Hamadan,  I 
Teheran,  Kermanshah,  Yezd,  &c...  ! 

)>  • • • • , 

2,100 

Gauze,  jaconets,  &c.  . . .. 

99  • • • ■ 

451 

Thread  . . . , 

-f  . < - • 

1,729 

Paw  silk 

Parcels  weigh- 

ing 78  lbs.  . . 

824 

Opium. . 

Pots,  39  lbs. 

each . . 

2,144 

Lamb-skins  ..  .. 

Bales . . 

266 

Tobacco,  cigars,  &c.  . . 

Cases . . 

2,528 

Kerosine  oil  . . 

3,646 

Pepper,  yellow  wood . . . . . . j 

1,082 

Cinnamon  ..  ..  ..  ..I 

Bales . . 

234 

Perfumery  . . . . . . . , i 

Cases . . 

512 

Glassware  . . . . . . . . j 

900 

Wood  for  making  combs  . . . . I 

Half  loads  . . 

970 
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Eeturn  of  Exports  from  Ispahan  during  the  Year  1894-95. 


Detail. 

1 

Amount. 

Different  things  in  boxes 

.. 

17,980 

,,  „ bales 

11,254 

Linen,  prints,  &c.  ..  ..  ..  i 

Bales.. 

19,182 

Bags,  ropes,  string,  tape,  &c.  . . 1 

,,  . * • • 

3,224 

Copper  . . . . . . . . 1 

Half  loads  . . 

7,062 

Lamb-skins  . . . . 

Bales . . 

1,822 

Uppers  of  shoes 

.. 

1,542 

Soaps  . . 

2,016 

Fruits,  manna,  sweets,  &c.  . . 

j Boxes 

1,160 

Almonds 

! Bales . . 

1 1,980 

Opium.. 

Boxes 

' 1,574 

Cotton . . 

4,594 

Tobacco 

1 B’igs  .. 

= 23,000 

1 

Note. — A bale,  or  box,  or  half  load,  may  be  taken  as  weighing  130  lbs. 
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Table  showing  the  Bazaar  Prices  in  Ispahan  in  November, 

1895. 


i 

Prices. 

Articles. 

From- 

To- 

- 

Kr.  sh. 

Kr. 

sh. 

Beans.. 

Per  man 

2 

0 

Peas  .. 

2 

8 

Pistachios 

, , 

Per  ith  man. . 

2 

5 

Almonds 

, , 

2 

10 

Dried  peas  , . 

Per  man 

• • 

3 

10 

Nuts  . . 

Per  Uh  man.. 

2 

0 

Melon  seeds  . . 

2 

0 

Kice  . . 

Per  man 

4 

0 

„ second  quality 

• • 

2 

10 

Treacle 

2 

2 

Pat  (cooking) 

, . 

• • 

13 

5 

Cheese 

»> 

6 

10 

Raisins 

2 

4 

Dried  peaches 

, . 

6 

0 

„ apricots 

. . 

„ 

8 

0 

Walnuts 

Per  gth  man. . 

0 

8 

Curds.. 

Per  man 

1 

4 

Butter 

11 

0 

Soap  . . 

>>  • • 

, , 

7 

0 

Vinegar 

• . 

• • 

>7  • • 

1 

0 

Dates  . . 

Per  ith  man. . 

0 

10 

Melon 

Per  man 

* , 

0 

8 

Pomegranates 

ff  • • 

0 

18 

Apples 

, . 

>>  • • 

. , 

2 

8 

Bread. . 

M 

1 

5 

Bariey 

, . 

ff  • • 

0 

18 

Straw  (chopped) 

• • 

. . 

M • • 

0 

3 

Charcoal 

, , 

» * • 

2 

0 

Wood . . 

99  • • 

0 

7 

Grapes 

, , 

99  • • 

1 

0 

Sugar,  Ispahan 

• « 

. . 

99  • • 

• • 

10 

10 

„ Marseilles 

. . 

99  • • 

10 

la 

„ Russian 

, , 

99  • • 

Moist  sugar  . . 

. . 

99 

8 

a 

Manna 

, , 

Per  ith  man. . 

2 

10 

Eggs  .. 

Per  hundred . . 

4 

5 

Fowls.. 

Each  . . 

! ! ! 

0 

18 

Meat,  mutton 

Per  man 

5 

0 

„ beef  . . 

Per  gth  man. . 

3 

6 

Tea,  black 

4 

0 

„ white  . . 

99  • • 

9 

0 

Milk  . . 

Per  man 

1 

0 

Candles 

Per  packet  . . 

1 

5 

„ Ispahan 

Per  man 

, , 

8 

0 

Tobacco,  Shiraz 

99  • • 

16 

0 

„ Ispahan 

, , 

99  * • 

3 

0 

Grey  shirting. . 

• • 

« • 

Per  piece  (ac- 

14 

0 

21 

0 

cording  to 

quality) 

White  shirting 

99 

21 

0 

27 

0 

Muslin  . . 

99 

12 

0 

18 

0 

Cambric 

99 

11 

0 

12 

0 

Turkey-reds  . . 

99 

82 

0 

42 

0 

Mexicans 

99 

Per  thousand 

1 • • 

5S 

0 

Burnt  bricks. . 

. * 

42 

0 
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Table  showing  the  Bazaar  Prices  in  Ispahan  in  November, 
1895 — continued. 


! 1 

Prices. 

Articles. 

1 

[ 

From — 

To 

Kr.  sh. 

Kr. 

sh. 

Lime  . . 

Per  kharvar . . 

15 

0 - 

Gatch  (plaster  of  Paris) 

Per  load 

1 

1 

•Sun-dried  bricks 

Per  thousand 

5 

10 

Whiting 

Per  man 

0 

19 

Masons 

Per  day 

2 

10 

Labourer 

1 

7 

Apprentices  ., 

• • 

i 1 

0 

Carpenters  . . 

i 2 

1 

0 

Yezd. 


Introductory. 

• The  Vice* Consulate  at  Yezd  was  opened  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  year  1893.  This  is  the  first  complete  report  on  the  trade  of 
the  place. 

The  situation  and  general  aspects  of  Yezd  have  been  carefully 
idescribed  in  reports*  of  the  Ispahan  district,  so  that  I do  not  pro- 
pose to  reiterate  the  descriptions  already  given. 

It  is  Yezd’s  commercial  and  industrial  activity  that  I wish  to 
review,  and  to  show  to  what  extent  its  trade  is  indebted  to  our 
Manchester  firms  and  to  our  Indian  traders. 

Commercially  speaking,  Yezd  is  by  far  the  most  important 
point  on  the  long  caravan  route  of  nearly  1,000  miles  from 
Bender  Abbas  to  Meshed.  I have  heard  Yezd  well  described  by 
Persians  as  an  inland  town  with  the  qualities  of  a port,  in  fact, 
-almost  all  goods  destined  for  the  markets  of  Northern  Persia  and 
dbeyond  into  the  Trans-Caspian  provinces  are  practically  “trans- 
shipped” at  Yezd. 

There  are  two  elasses  of  traders  in  Yezd,  the  one  imports 
’merchandise  from  Bombay  and  the  South,  the  other  buys  from 
the  former  and  continues  the  trade  to  Khorasan. 

British  goods,  in  the  various  forms  enumerated  further  on, 
usually  lie  in  Yezd  a few  days  until  a purchaser  is  found  to 
despatch  them  northwards.  The  importers  all  look  to  Bombay 
for  their  goods,  and  it  will  be  long,  if  ever,  before  they  turn  their 
•thoughts  towards  the  north.  These  merchants  have  their  agents 
in  Bombay,  a few  are  themselves  British  Indian  subjects,  and  it 
is  to  these  men,  as  well  as  to  the  British  firms,  that  we  must  look 
to  see  our  trade  improved  in  Eastern  Persia. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  presence  of  British  consular 

* See  No.  1376,  Annual  Series,  pp.  12,  23.— Ed. 
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officers  at  the  main  points  along  the  route  by  which  their  goods 
come,  gives  them  confidence.  They  are  less  likely  to  be  subjected 
to  the  abuses  of  the  custom-house  official,  who,  however  ready 
to  exercise  his  authority  unjustly,  fears  complaints  against  him 
when  made  by  a British  officer. 

If  the  British  trade  in  Yezd  can  be  maintained  and  improved, 
we  should  not  fear  other  competition.  Yezd  is  nearer  the 
southern  shore  of  Persia  than  the  northern  frontier,  so  that  the 
distance  from  the  port  of  entry  is  in  favour  of  British  or  Indian 
trade. 

There  are  about  250  merchants  with  a very  considerable  trading 
capital  in  Yezd,  of  whom  about  150  import  only,  75  export  only, 
and  the  remaining  25  who  have  their  agents  in  the  north  are  able 
to  take  advantage  of  the  best  markets  along  the  whole  trade 
route. 

The  total  value  of  British  and  Indian  goods  imported  during  Predominance 
the  year  amounts  to  364,890/.,  as  against  16,200/.  imported  from 
Russia,  figures  that  show  at  a glance  that  up  to  the  present 
British  trade  is  the  predominant  one. 

Yezd  is  a great  trade  centre  and  forwards  goods  to  very  many 
places  in  Persia.  Tea,  principally  Indian,  finds  its  way  through  J^^ence?  ^ 
Yezd  to  Kazvin,  Teheran,  and  the  cities  of  Mazanderan,  and 
Khorasan.  Other  goods,  although  in  a lesser  degree,  are 
forwarded  also  to  the  same  places. 

We  may  therefore  consider  that,  when  speaking  of  Y^ezd  trade, 
we  comprise  a very  much  larger  sphere  than  that  of  the  Yezd 
district  only.  Within  a large  equilateral  triangle  with  Kazvin, 

Meshed,  and  Bender  Abbas  at  the  three  angles  are  to  be  found 
the  various  places  for  which  Yezd  supplies  in  a more  or  less 
degree. 

It  has  been  said  that  Russia  is  now  trying  to  find  a market  No  distinct 
in  Yezd.  No  doubt  the  appearance  of  even  a small  quantity  of  effort  on  part 
Russian  goods  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  such  was  the  case.  estaSh 
I can,  however,  find  no  such  attempt.  About  500  bales  of  Yezd  trade. 
Russian  prints  and  a few  of  cambrics  do  come  annually  to  Yezd,  but 
on  endeavouring  to  trace  the  origin  of  these  small  consignments, 

I find  they  are  an  attempt  of  some  few  persons  to  obtain  a profit- 
able return  of  their  funds  from  Teheran.  Only  occasionally  will 
a trader  order  Russian  prints  to  be  bought  in  Teheran  by  his 
agent  as  a means  of  partially  securing  a return  for  goods  sent. 

The  goods  are  not  imported  direct  from  Russia,  and  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  considered  an  attempt  to  further  Russian  trade  in  these 
parts. 

Certain  articles,  such  as  petroleum  and  iron,  naturally  come 
from  Russia. 

Strange  to  say,  in  spite  of  the  bounty  of  1 r.  80  c.  which  the 
Russian  Government  gives  to  every  trader  for  each  poud  of  sugar 
he  exports  to  Persia,  on  condition  that  he  purchases  cotton  in  this 
country  to  an  equal  value,  no  Russian  sugar  is  to  be  found  in 
Yezd,  whereas  630,000  lbs.  of  cotton  from  this  district  go  annually 
to  that  country. 

(2097)  B 2 
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In  my  special  remarks^under  trade  I have  pointed  out  how  I 
think  British  trade  in  these  parts  can  be  best  maintained  and 
improved. 


Trade. 

The  figures  given  in  the  list  of  imports  of  all  cotton  goods 
show  a great  improvement  on  those  for  1891-92,  due  to  the 
greater  facilities  which  merchants  now  have  of  ordering  goods  in 
Bombay,  and  to  the  more  extensive  operations  of  the  British 
firms  in  the  place. 

In  this  class  British  goods  are  all  one  can  readily  find ; the 
small  amount  from  Russia,  as  already  shown^,  dribbles  into  the 
place  a few  bales  at  a time. 

Russian  prints  are  only  bought  by  the  wealthier  Persians, 
principally  for  carpet  coverings  (ruifarshi).  They  have  no  hold 
whatever  on  the  people. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  their  importation  may  increase  a little 
as  many  merchants  are  extending  their  business  northwards,  and 
will  thus  come  in  touch  with  Russian  trade,  the  mutual  trans- 
actions of  themselves  and  their  agents  leading  to  an  exchange  of 
various  commodities. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  British  traders  would  find  their 
position  firmer  if  they  imported  in  a small  quantity  a better  class 
of  article  than  those  at  present  offered  by  them,  suitable  for  a 
rougher  service  than  that  of  clothing.  It  is  true  that  the  Russian 
article  is  not  so  far  by  any  means  in  competition  with  the  Man- 
chester fabrics,  but  merchants  would  do  well  to  look  ahead. 

I cannot  find  that  any  of  the  gaudy  chintzes  that  would 
appear  to  be  driving  out  the  British  goods  in  Khorasan  have  as 
yet  reached  Yezd. 

Yezd  merchants  have  during  the  year  made  considerable  con- 
signments of  prints  to  Khorasan,  and  an  exceedingly  good  return 
has  encouraged  them  to  extend  their  dealings  in  that  direction. 

Cotton  twist  has  improved  to  a similar  extent,  and  is  supplied 
from  Yezd  to  a considerable  part  of  Persia. 

During  the  year  about  2,800,000  lbs.  of  tea  of  all  classes  were 
imported.  This  shows  a great  falling-off  from  the  year  1891-92, 
when  6,000,000  lbs.  was  the  figure.  About  the  middle  of  the 
year  the  long-talked-of  rumour  that  Russia  intended  to  establish 
a more  rigorous  custom  service  along  the  northern  frontier,  and 
that  higher  duties  were  expected  to  be  levied,  began  to  take 
shape,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  year  became  an 
accomplished  fact.  Importers  of  green  tea  (the  sort  most  largely 
sent  to  Bokhara  and  Merv)  held  their  hands,  as  they  feared  that 
the  Meshed  market  was  lost  to  them,  and  whereas  we  see  that  in 
1891-92  4,000,000  lbs.  were  of  the  green  sort,  in  the  past  year 
the  figures  only  reach  436,800  lbs.  During  the  last  few  months, 
however,  this  trade  has  slightly  revived,  owing  to  the  report  that 
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th-e  consignments  of  tea  introduced  into  Transcaspla  via  the 
Caucasus  were  not  appreciated,  having  been  damaged,  it  is  said, 
by  contact  with  petroleum.  Green  tea  has,  therefore,  been 
readily  bought  up  by  Meshed  importers,  and  the  recent  demand 
(September,  1895)  has  not  been  by  any  means  satisfied,  flow- 
ever,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  quantity  imported  will  again 
reach  the  figures  shown  in  preceding  years. 

Black,  or  Calcutta  tea,  for  Persian  consumption,  continues  to  Black  tea. 
arrive  in  steady  quantities,  2,000,000  lbs.  representing  last  year’s 
juj.ply. 

White  tea  from  China,  or  more  particularly  Tong-King,  is  White  tea. 
consumed  only  in  Yezd,  and,  therefore,  the  supply  is  limited. 

There  is  no  Russian  sugar  in  Yezd.  At  the  time  of  writing,  Sugar, 
after  a diligent  search,  I could  not  find  a single  loaf  of  Russian 
sugar. 

Marseilles  and  Mauritius  continue  to  supply  this  market. 

The  importation  of  loaf  sugar  is  apt  to  fluctuate  considerably,  as 
the  amount  required  for  local  consumption  is  only  2,000  cases. 

When  the  article  is  cheap  abroad  a larger  quantity  is  imported, 
and  it  has  reached,  I am  told,  6,000  cases  in  previous  years. 

When  it  is  dear  the  Yezdis,”  who  are  great  lovers  of  sugar, 
make  their  own  loaf  sugar,  hence  moist  sugar  is  in  constant 
demand,  and  the  quantity  imported  keeps  steady. 

The  Yezd  manufacturers  do  not  like  the  Russian  article  at  all, 
as  they  say  it  has  not  the  same  sweetening  powers,  and  also 
gives  out  a peculiar  odour  when  undergoing  manipulation  which 
is  very  distasteful  to  them. 

All  the  foreign  loaf  sugar  Avhich  I have  seen  in  Yezd  bears  a 
round  label,  with  inscription  as  follows : — “ Raffineries  Saint 
Louis,  Marseilles,  Double  Raffine.”  It  is  sold  in  two  sizes,  the 
smaller  obtaining  the  better  price. 

Six  months  ago  the  price  of  sugar  was  14  krans  per  man,  and 
at  present  lias  fallen  as  low  as  8 krans  per  man.  This  fall  is  due 
to  the  market  becoming  crowded  with  the  article  at  the  one 
moment. 

This  article  is  preferred  in  the  inferior  qualities,  and  Indigo. 

I have  inserted  in  the  Annex  of  Imports  the  quantity  of  each 
class  imported,  together  with  their  prices,  during  the  year.  As 
India  has  the  monopoly  in  this  article  we  need  fear  no  competi- 
tion. 

Imports  vary  very  much  according  to  the  price  in  Copper, 
the  foreign  market.  The  following  figures  have  been  given  to 
me  as  the  maximum  and  minimum  importation  known,  20,000 
mans  when  the  price  is  low,  and  4,000  mans  when  high. 

Minerals  come  principally  from  Russia,  only  5,000  mans  worth  Minera’s 
find  their  way  here  via  the  Persian  Gulf.  Iron. 

Tin  is  only  used  for  packing  cases  in  the  opium  trade,  and  Tin. 
does  not  reach  be^mnd  200  pieces. 

Since  the  use  of  petroleum  has  become  more  general  Candles  being 
-candles  are  in  less  demand,  hence  the  figure  has  fallen  con- 
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siderably  within  the  last  year.  All  the  petroleum  comes  from 
Baku,  and  amounts  to  214,500  lbs.  per  annum. 

The  other  imports  are  solder,  pepper,  cinnamon,  and  other 
spices,  coffee,  rice,  and  dyes,  crockery  and  glassware,  and 
cutlery,  but  only  in  such  quantities  as  meet  the  local  require- 
ments. 

Henna  is  imported  from  Bam  and  Kerman,  and  silk  from 
Mazanderan  and  Khorasan,  and  are  referred  to  more  particularly 
under  the  heading  of  Industries. 

The  local  produce  of  opium  during  the  year  amounted 
to  4,000  mans.  For  some  years  past  now  the  crop  has 
failed,  and  this  year’s  result  is  considered  a great  improve- 
ment. The  cause  of  the  failure  of  recent  years  is  assigned  to 
unexpected  rains  when  the  sap  was  gathering,  causing  the  juice 
to  be  washed  away,  to  unseasonable  winds  which  blew  the  poppy 
heads  off  before  ready  for  the  incisor’s  knife,  and  to  a species  of 
worm  which  attacks  the  roots  of  the  plant  and  prevents  growth. 
The  Yezd  opium  is  of  good  quality,  and  as  it  has  a special  name 
in  Persia,  quantities  of  opium  are  imported  here  from  Ispahan, 
Hamadan,  and  Khorasan,  in  the  raw  state,  and  after  preparation 
are  exported  under  the  name  of  Yezd  opium. 

During  the  year  some  3,000  mans  were  prepared  in  sticks  for 
Persian  consumption.  This  form  of  the  prepared  drug  is  very 
carefully  made  in  Yezd,  and  is  much  preferred  in  other  towns  to 
their  own  preparations.  The  opium  sticks  appear  to  be  unknown  in 
the  China  market ; one  instance  has  come  under  my  notice  where 
several  cases  of  this  class  were  shipped  to  China,  and  obtained  a 
far  inferior  price  to  that  made  in  cakes,  it  being  asserted  that 
this  form  did  not  take  the  fancy  of  purchasers.  The  quality, 
however,  is  superior  to  the  “cake”  preparation,  and  is  priced  in 
Yezd  at  40  tomans  a man. 

The  Yezdis  are  great  opium  smokers,  and  amongst  my 
acquaintances  I have  many  inveterate  smokers  who  are  by  far 
the  most  active  in  their  movements  and  good  men  of  business. 
On  the  other  hand  one  often  sees  the  dull  sleepy-looking 
imbecile,  reduced  to  such  by  a too  frequent  enjoyment  of  the 
Ojuum  pipe.  I have  known  deaths  from  what  would  appear  very 
slight  causes,  but  on  investigation  prove  to  have  been  those  of 
confirmed  opium  smokers  who,  under  the  effects  of  illness,  have 
felt  disinclined  to  smoke,  and  the  sudden  cessation  of  their  chief 
nourishmeiit  has  proved  fatal.  An  opium  smoker  exposes 
himself  to  innurnera!)lc  dangers,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is 
usually  fully  aware  of  tiieir  nature,  and  his  opium  is  his  first 
thought. 

The  Tezd  smokers  collect  the  burnt  opium  off  their  pipes, 
and  this  blackened  refuse  finds  a ready  sale  in  Khorasan,  where 
it  obtains  as  much  as  25  tomans  a man.  It  is  there  smoked  by 
those  who  have  fallen  to  the  very  lowest  depths  of  its  indulgence 
and  are  past  redemption. 

Those  who  douiot  smoke  eat  the  drug  in  the  form  of  pills,  of 
one-six-hundredth  of  an  ounce  each. 
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The  export  of  the  driio^  to  China  last  year  amounted  to  Export  fctr  . 

7.000  mans.  This  does  not,  however,  in  any  degree  give  an  idea  Chinao 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  Yezd  merchants  invest  their  money 

in  this  business ; they  buy  in  every  town  in  Persia,  and  have  the 
cases  transmitted  by  the  shortest  route  to  the  ports.  To  brings 
the  opium  to  Yezd  first  would  entail  too  many  custom-house 
charges.  Only  such  merchants  as  have  reliable  agents  in  the 
other  centres  of  the  trade  can  avail  themselves  of  this  con- 
venience, for  adulteration  of  the  drug,  which,  although  not 
nearly  so  prevalent  as  a few  years  ago,  is  still  resorted  to. 

The  opium  for  China  is  prepared  in  the  cake  form  and  preparation 
packed  in  tin-lined  cases,  each  of  which  weighs  130  lbs.  The  of  the  drug 
raw  article  costs  17  to  20  tomans  a man,  and  each  case  when 
complete  amounts  to  250  to  300  tomans.  article. 

During  the  last  year  530  cases  were  exported,  a smaller  number 
than  usual.  This  decrease  is  attributed  to  the  uncertainty 
prevailing  in  China.  The  Persian  merchants  of  Yezd  do  not 
speculate  in  the  drug  so  much  as  formerly  when  fortunes 
were  made  by  them  in  the  article  and  as  speedily  lost.  The 
Persians  send  their  opium  to  the  best  known  firms  in  China,  and 
1 have  always  heard  perfect  satisfaction  expressed  regarding  the 
dealings  of  these  firms.  This  integrity  and  fairness  on  the  part 
of  our  China  firms  is  no  small  factor  in  the  inducement  to 
Persians  to  deal  with  British  houses. 

The  highest  prices  obtained  by  Persian  Yezd  merchants  per 
case  in  China  during  the  year  was  800  dol. 

The  export  to  Kussia  during  the  year  was  50,000  mans.  I Cotton, 
believe  this  to  be  too  high,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  within 
the  last  year  or  two  there  has  been  a stimulus  to  the  cultivation 
of  cotton  owing  to  the  ready  market  Russia  offers.  There  is  no 
export  to  India. 

The  total  crop  for  the  year  is  estimated  at  80,000  roans,, 
which,  if  we  allow  a smaller  export,  must  be  fairly  accurate,  as 
the  amount  used  in  local  industries  is  very  considerable. 

The  separation  of  the  cotton  from  the  seeds  is  ))erformed  by 
a clumsy  hand-wheel  revolving  two  small  rollers,  and  the  clink- 
clink  of  the  cotton  sifter^'s  wire  is  heard  here  as  in  all  parts  of  the 
East.  There  are  no  cotton  presses  in  Yezd. 

The  price  of  cotton  at  present  is  6 krans  per  man. 

The  export  to  Bombay  during  the  year  amounted  to  Almonds 

2.509.000  lbs.  The  crop  was  an  unusally  good  one,  and  as  the 
prices  abroad  were  favourable,  as  much  as  could  be  got  together 
was  exported.  They  are  usually  exported  in  the  shell,  but  the- 
kernels  alone  also  find  exporters.  The  total  output  of  almonds, 
is  estimated  at  200,000  mans,  and  3,000  roans  suffice  for  locab 
consumption.  The  prices  were  3 krans  with  shell  and  12  krans 
without  shell  j)er  man. 

The  bitter  almond  is  the  most  extensively  grown.  It  is 
impossible  to  estimate  the  proportion  of  sweet  and  bitter  fruit 
exported. 
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From  the  Ardekan  villages  in  this  district  20,000  mans  of  this 
nut  are  exported  to  Russia.  The  quantity  sent  south  "is 
insignificant.  Average  price,  11  krans  per  man. 

130,000  lbs.  was  exported  during  the  year.  There  is  no  local 
use  for  the  article ; its  medicinal  qualities  are  not  understood, 
and,  as  a seasoning,  it  is  not  fancied  as  in  some  parts  of  the  East. 
Average  price,  20  krans  per  man. 

The  trade  in  these  articles  is  practically  nothing,  having  been 
killed  by  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  a pure  article. 

Only  1,000  miskals  (or  140  ounces)  of  rose  oil  were  exported. 
There  being  such  a small  demand  for  this  perfume  not  more  was 
made,  the  district  is  capable,  however,  of  producing  annually  10 
times  the  above  amount. 

As  elsewhere  in  Persia  the  figures  given  can  only  be  con- 
sidered as  approximate,  for  although  obtained  princi[»ally  from 
the  custom-house,  it  is  difficult  to  say  to  what  extent  it  is 
accurate.  I have,  however,  obtained  confirmation  of  the  figures 
from  various  persons  dealing  specially  in  the  various  articles, 
thus  reducing  the  estimates  to  as  near  the  correct  mark  as 
possible. 

The  distinct  improvement  in  the  trade  of  the  place  may  be 
also  gathered  from  the  successive  rates  at  which  the  customs  of 
Yezd  have  been  farmed  out.  During  the  last  few  years  the  sum 
has  been  steadily  increased,  the  increase  has  been  made  in 
consideration  of  the  amount  of  profit  each  succeeding  farmer 
gave  out  as  his  gains.  The  figures  are  : — 


Year. 

Amount. 

Tomans. 

1890-91  .. 

39,000 

1891-92  .. 

41,000 

1892-93  .. 

44,000 

1893-94  .. 

. . 

45,000 

189i-95  .. 

• • 

47,000 

Of  the  total  amount  of  goods  about  ope-half  is  imported  by 
British  subjects,  on  which  the  5 per  cent,  ad  valorem  duty 
has  been  paid  at  the  port  of  entry.  Persian  subjects,  however, 
often  find  a.  means  of  having  their  goods  imported  under  a 
foreign  subject’s  name  when  this  is  to  their  advantage.  This 
happens  when  the  goods  are  going  further  than  Yezd  ; if  they 
are  only  destined  for  this  market  the  Persians  gain  by  forwarding 
them  in  their  own  names,  as  they  only  pay  2 per  cent,  at  Bender 
Abbas  and  2 per  cent,  in  Yezd. 

The  principal  hindrance  to  a development  of  trade  is  the  in- 
adequate organisation  of  transport.  The  merchant  is  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  tlie  camelmen  who  come  and  go  as  they  like.  For 
months  goods  may  lie  in  Bender  Abbas  awaiting  the  camels 
which  never  come,  and  when  they  are  en  route  they  are  often 
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subjected  to  long  delays  from  the  whims  of  the  camelmen.  The 
whole  trade  could  be  vastly  improved  by  some  degree  of 
organisation  in  the  transport.  Some  time  ago  a wealthy  mer- 
chant (at  present  the  Kussian  Agent)  turned  his  attention  to  this 
matter  and  had  a couple  of  rough  wagons  constructed  to  ruu  be- 
tween this  place  and  Bender  Abbas.  This  was  a very  futile 
attempt,  for  a wagon  service  in  the  hands  of  a Persian  could 
never  be  a success,  whereas  under  European  control  it  might 
prove  profitable.  But  what  really  might  be  undertaken  by  the 
Persians  in  eonjunction  with  their  European  fellow  traders,  is  an 
organisation  of  caravans  to  leave  Bender  Abbas  regularly  at 
stated  intervals.  At  present  animals  are  not  to  be  found  there 
in  summer,  all  having  been  taken  for  the  northern  routes,  and  in 
winter  there  are  so  many  that  goods  are  rushed  up  country  to 
secure  the  cheap  hire,  only  to  suffer  loss  from  an  overstocked 
market.  With  regard  to  the  route  most  favourable  to  Yezd  the 
Bender  Abbas  route  is  certainly  the  best.  This  road  avoids 
Kerman,  comes  by  Shahr-i-Babek  and  Saadatabad,  and  is  known 
^is  the  Sirjan  route.  Up  to  the  present  the  European  firms  have 
brought  little  or  nothing  by  this  route,  all  their  imports  reaching 
Yezd  through  Bushire  and  Shiraz.  The  freights  on  an  average 
on  the  Sirjan  route  are  cheaper  than  the  other.  The  only  ad- 
vantage of  the  Shiraz  route  is  the  greater  regularity  of  the  trans- 
port. But  as  has  been  pointed  out,  it  only  requires  energy  and 
enterprise  to  alter  the  existing  defects  of  the  other  route.  I 
subjoin  the  various  rates  of  transport  hire  from  the  various  points 
with  Yezd. 


Table  of  Transport  Hire. 


Eoute. 

Camel  or  Mule  Hire,  per — 

Remarks. 

Bender  Abbas — Yezd 

100  to  480  krans  per  100  mans 

Average  rate,  180  krans 

. 

(Shah) 

in  winter,  in  summer 
often  unprocurable 
Average  rate,  200  mans 

Bushire — Yezd 

200  krans  per  100  mans 

Yezd— Teheran 
Teheran— Yezd 

(Tabriz) 

125  krans  per  100  mans 
150 

(Tabriz),  to  100  mans 
(Shah) 

More  than  up  journey. 

Yezd — Meshed 
Yezd — Ispahan  ,.j 

35  to  40  krans  per  60  mans 
(Meshed) 

60  krans  per  100  mans 

owing  to  breakable  na- 
ture of  goods  brought 
south 

Another  means  of  improving  the  trade  in  Yezd  with  India 
would  be  the  appointment  to  the  Yezd  telegraphic  office  of  a 
telegraphist  capable  of  transmitting  messages  in  a European 
language.  When  I state  that  it  takes  fully  a week  for  a Persian 
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telegram  to  reach  Bombay,  usually  in  a mutilated  condition,  it  is 
surprising  that  any  telegraphic  communication  between  India  and 
Yezd  takes  place  at  all. 

With  a brisk  trade  quick  communication  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. 

I have  heard  that  a clerk  of  the  Indo-European  telegraph  ser- 
vice will  shortly  be  stationed  here,  and  I need  hardly  emphasize 
the  fact  that  such  an  appointment  would  confer  a great  boon  not 
only  on  the  British  firms  trading  here,  but  on  all  Persians  dealing 
with  Bombay,  should  they  be  entitled  to  utilise  the  line  for 
European  messages. 

A great  discouragement  to  British  traders  consists  in  the 
large  number  of  petty  traders  who  have  sprang  up  within  the 
last  few  years.  These  men  acquire  a certain  amount  of  credit, 
and  British  firms  are  tempted  to  advance  them  goods,  then,  with- 
out warning,  the  men  stop  payment,  and  by  various  frauds  get  off 
without  any  loss  of  prestige  in  the  eyes  of  Persians  and  with  half 
or  the  whole  of  their  creditor’s  money  in  their  pockets.  A year 
or  two  later  sees  the  same  man  started  with  renewed  energy  in 
some  other  town. 

These  experiences  occur  so  frequently  that  traders  are  dis- 
couraged and  are  little  inclined  to  give  credit  to  those  who  are 
honest,  it  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  to  distinguish  the  one 
from  the  other. 

The  greatest  drawback  to  dealing  with  Persian  merchants  is 
the  want  of  thoroughly  well  establislied  and  recognised  laws  of 
bankruptcy.  I am  afraid  we  cannot  hope  to  see  such  instituted 
in  the  immediate  future.  In  describing  the  methods  adopted  in 
the  settlement  of  outstanding  debts  in  Yezd,  I am  describing 
those  of  almost  all  Persian  provincial  towns.  As  losses  through 
fraudulent  bankruptcies  are  the  worst  that  traders  have  to  suffer, 
and  are  by  no  means  infrequent,  the  following  remarks  may 
be  of  special  interest : — On  the  occurrence  of  a bankruptcy, 
apparently  fraudulent,  the  British  trader  refers  to  the  provincial 
governor  j)utting  in  his  claim  — the  latter  refers  the  matter  to  a 
“mejliss/’or  meeting  of  the  principal  merchants,  presided  over 
by  the  Malek-ut-tujar  (king  of  the  merchants),  a title  given  to 
one  of  their  number.  These  usually,  nay  invariably,  decide  in 
favour  of  the  debtor,  the  British  trader  protests  and  refers  again 
to  the  governor  who  promises  immediate  settlement.  On  his^ 
taking  steps,  however,  to  compel  the  debtor  to  give  some  account 
of  his  doings,  the  latter  seeks  “ bast  ” or  sanctuary  and  comes 
under  the  protection  of  some  Mullah  (priest).  Then  commences 
a long  and  Aveary  wait ; ojie  day  progress  and  the  next  relapse 
to  the  former  state  is  the  order.  Recovery  may  be  possible 
under  these  circumstances  but  extremely  rare.  It  thcrelore  be- 
hoves British  traders  to  be  on  their  guard  against  dealings  with 
persons  who  will  lead  them  into  such  controversies. 

From  my  remarks  it  will  be  seen  that  although  Y"czd  is  geo- 
graphically of  minor  magnitude,  its  commercial  importance  i& 
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very  considerable.  It  is  a centre  from  which  important  caravan 
routes  radiate  to  all  parts  of  Persia. 

The  population,  which  is  estimated  ar  80,000  for  the  whole  Population, 
province,  cannot  have  increased  during  the  last  few  years.  For 
two  years  the  Government  had  been  in  the  hands  of  minor 
officials,  who  had  little  power.  The  people  were  becoming  un- 
manageable ; lawlessness  was  general,  and  the  town  was  ruled  by 
a party  of  roughs  who  extorted  money  wherever  possible.  The 
Parsees,  who  felt  the  unsettled  stale  of  the  province  most, 
left  in  lar^e  numbers  for  Bombay. 

Since  March  20,  1895,  however,  when  the  Government  was  improved 
re-entrusted  to  the  son  of  His  Highness  Zil-es-Sultan,  the  flow  state  of  the 
has  been  back  again,  and  every  week  brings  many  of  these  people 
home.  The  Parsee  element  lends  an  air  of  steadiness  to  the  Parsees. 
Avhole  place.  They  are  good  and  honest  traders. 

Among  the  other  more  successful  merchants  maybe  mentioned  Avazees. 
a small  number  of  Avazees,  from  Bastak,  near  Bender  Abbas. 

Although  of  the  Sunni  persuasion  of  the  Mahommedan  faith, 
these  men  are  very  successful  in  their  dealings  with  the  other 
natives.  They  are  about  25  in  number,  and  occupy  a caravanserai 
by  themselves.  Tliey,  like  tlie  Parsees,  are  closely  connected 
with  Bombay,  and  some  have  agents  at  Jeddah. 

The  town  of  Yezd  comprises  quite  half  the  population  of  the  Agricultural 
province  ; the  other  half  are  agriculturists,  who  cultivate  all  the  population  of 
products  which  bring  them  in  the  readiest  cash,  such  as  fruits.  ‘ 

melons,  beetroot,  turnips,  cotton,  opium,  tobacco,  and  biirley. 

Barley  is  cultivated  to  the  extent  of  500,000  mans.  Wheat  is  Parley, 
very  little  grown,  and  last  year  the  Yezd  crop  only  sufiiced  for  supply. 

2 months’  consumption.  Only  the  well-to-do  people  use  pure 
wheat,  the  poorer  classes  being  content  with  barley  bread. 

The  health  of  the  town  during  the  year  has  been  exceed-  Health, 
ingly  good.  There  have  been  no  epidemics.  The  climate  is  very 
dry,  and  the  quantities  of  sand  in  the  town  would  appear  to  hn,ve 
a beneficial  effect  on  the  drainage  system,  which  is  similar  to  that 
of  other  Persian  towns. 

During  the  summer  heat  (the  highest  during  the  year  being  Summer 
99°  Fahr.)  the  wealthier  classes  all  go  to  the  hills  above  Taft, 
where  beautiful  villages  lie,  either  embedded  in  the  hills  of  the 
Mianku  district,  or  on  the  high  open  slopes  facing  the  Abergu 
Plain,  and  called  the  Pushtku. 

The  water  sup[)ly  of  the  town  is  conveyed  from  the  springs  Water  supply, 
near  Mehriz  in  five  large  kanats,  or  channels  ; four  come  from 
that  direction ; each  is  composed  of  about  twelve  sources,  and 
sufficient  to  water  20,000  jereebs.  The  fifth  kanat  comes  from 
the  Taft  Valley,  and  is  the  property  of  the  Crown,  and  runs 
through  the  centre  of  the  town.  Each  house  situated  above  any 
of  these  underground  aqueducts  has  a well  built  dowm  to  this 
water.  Other  wells  are  not  numerous,  as  water  is  only  reached  at 
a depth  of  180  to  200  feet. 

Building  materials  are  very  cheap,  but  since  the  last  report  on  Building 

materials. 
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Weaving. 


Yezd  wages  of  masons  are  higher.  A mamarbashi,”  or  architect, 
is  usually  employed  on  building  or  important  repairs,  and  he  is 
paid  a round  sum  for  his  work  and  advice,  besides  receiving  a 
certain  small  percentage  from  the  workmen’s  hire.  Timber  is 
imported  from  the  neighbouring  hills,  walnut  and  plane  being  the 
usual  species  used  in  carpentering  work;  but  the  bulk  of  the 
timber  comes  from  the  Ispahan  district.  Walnut  is  cheaper  in 
Yezd  than  plane.  The  average  price  of  timber  is  krans  per 
man.  Firewood  is  sold  at  1 kran  per  3 mans. 


Description. 

1 

j 

Prices. 

RemarlsS. 

Architect  . . 

! 

Krans. 
100  to  200 

According  to  nature 

Mason 

! Per  diem 

3-50 

of  work 

Assistant  mason  . . 

„ 

1 -50  ! 

Apprentice 

1 » • • 

0-75  I 

Workmen  . . 

,, 

1 -00 

i 

Bricks,  kiln-burnt  . 

Per  thousand 

45-00 

1 

„ sun-dried  . . 

99  • • 

3-00 

Summer  price 

Lime  . . . . . . i 

Per  man 

0-30 

Oatch  (plaster  of  Paris)  . . ' 

99  • * 

0 -15 

Industries. 

The  inhabitants  of  Yezd  such  as  are  not  merchants  or  pro- 
viders of  the  daily  food  of  the  people,  are  of  the  industrial  class, 
:and  are  manufacturers  of  stuffs,  weavers,  millers  grinding  henna, 
dyers,  and  felt  makers. 

As  in  other  towns  of  Persia,  the  brass  or  copper  workers,  the 
shoemakers,  the  clothiers,  &c.,  all  have  separate  bazaars,  or  por- 
tions of  bazaars  allotted  to  them,  while  the  other  workers  toil  in 
dark  rooms,  hidden  away  for  the  most  part  from  the  eyes  of  their 
neighbours- 

In  reviewing  the  industries  of  Yezd,  we  must  certainly  give 
the  first  place  to  the  weaving. 

Weaving  is  carried  on  to  a very  large  extent,  all  kinds  of 
cotton  and  silk  fabrics  being  manufactured.  The  hand  loom  in 
its  most  primitive  form  is  the  one  employed.  The  warp  is  set 
up,  and  the  weft  threads  are  worked  through  it  by  the  shuttles; 
the  treadles,  heddles,  reeds,  and  the  batten  are  all  of  the  simplest 
construction.  Tliere  are  1,000  looms  in  the  town,  the  largest 
proprietors  owning  from  16  to  20  of  them.  The  operators  are 
boys  and  men,  who  receive  from  \ kran  to  2^  krans  a-day  ; but 
as  tlie  work  is  paid  by  the  quantity  done,  the  operators  are  at 
liberty  to  work  for  very  long  hours.  The  average  daily  length  of 
each  man’s  work  is  12  hours.  During  this  time  8 yards  of 
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rougher  material  can  be  woven  daily,  and  from  4 to  6 yards  of  the 
finer  class  and  of  silk  goods.  If  we  take  an  average  of  6 yards- 
per  loom  daily,  we  have  1,878,000  yards  of  manufactured  stuffs 
turned  out  of  the  Yezd  looms  yearly.  This  is  allowing  for  no 
work  on  Fridays,  which  is  the  Persians’  weekly  holiday.  I have 
visited  the  various  weavers’  establishments  at  different  times,  and 
have  always  found  the  looms  working.  It  seldom  happens,  I am 
told,  that  a loom  lies  idle. 

The  figures  given  show  that  this  industry  is  a very  important 
one,  and  that  Yezd  must  supply  a large  portion  of  Persia  with 
different  articles  of  clothing.  Almost  all  the  womeiPs  chuddars,”’ 
or  out-door  coverings,  are  made  in  Yezd,  both  in  cotton  and  silk, 
and  all  of  a dark  blue  colour.  These  alone,  when  finished,  afford 
employment  to  a large  number  of  hands  in  packing  them  in 
separate  paper  covers,  usually  ornamented  with  gilt  paper.  Every 
piece  of  this  is  stuck  on  with  gum,  consisting  of  the  gelatine 
obtained  from  the  sinews  of  the  sheep  killed  for  butcher’s  meat. 

Besides  the  women’s  apparel,  every  variety  of  cotton,  cotton  and 
silk,  and  plain  silk  material  is  woven.  The  designs  are  often  very 
intricate,  and  are  worthy  of  more  modern  machines.  An  ex- 
tremely pretty  stuff  of  the  shawl  pattern,  called  ‘‘  Husseim  Guli 
Khan,”  is  made  all  in  silk;  but  for  this  class  of  material  there  are 
only  three  looms. 

The  cotton  for  this  industry  is  grown  in  the  district,  but  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  estimate  the  exact  quantity  used. 

The  silk  is  supplied  both  locally  and  from  Resht  and  Khorasan.  Silk  and  silk 
In  Yezd  there  is  no  organization  in  sericulture.  All  through  the  culture, 
surrounding  villages  the  silkworm  is  reared  in  each  house,  but  the 
people  have  only  the  most  elementary  knowledge  of  the  culture, 
hence  accidents  often  cccur  which  completely  destroy  their 
worms. 

The  grain  is  brought  every  year  from  the  northern  provinces  The  grain, 
and  is  sold  here  at  3 krans  a dram. 

The  Government  levy  a tax  of  25  krans  per  man  on  the  silk  Silk  tax. 
produced,  and  although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  many  cases 
this  payment  is  evaded,  this  tax  assists  us  in  estimating  the  local 
production  of  silk.  During  the  year  under  review  the  tax 
amounted  to  only  19,000  krans  or  750  mans  of  silk,  in  the  pre- 
ceding year  the  figures  were  38,000  krans  or  1,500  mans.  The 
true  figures  are,  I believe,  in  each  case  somewhat  higher,  as  the 
only  system  of  assessing  ‘the  tax  is  the  ferreting  out  by  Govern- 
ment ferashes  of  the  various  spinning  wheels  actually  at  work. 

It  is  curious  that  here  where  the  w^eaving  of  silk  is  one  of  the  No  organisa- 
principal  industries  sericulture  should  not  have  been  taken  up  with 
greater  energy.  None  of  the  arrangements  to  be  found  in  Resht 
exist,  there  are  no  t’ilimbars.  I cannot  find  that  any  person,  of 
even  moderate  means,  has  ever  taken  up  this  culture  in  Yezd. 

I have  endeavoured  to  find  if  there  are  any  conditions  in  Yezd 
which  are  detrimental  to  silk  culture,  and  I can  find  none. 

Mulberry  trees  are  very  abundant,  and  would  be  much  more 
widely  grown  were  there  a demand  for  the  leaves.  The  present 
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price  of  the  leaves  is  10  krans  per  100  mans,  inclusive  of  branches. 
The  climate  of  Yezd  is  much  more  uniform  than  in  most  places. 
Year  after  jear  the  rains  come  in  the  same  week,  and  other 
climatic  disturbances  can  be  equally  well  studied  and  guarded 
against.  Silk  culture  in  Yezd  could  well  be  undertaken  by  more 
experienced  persons,  and  it  is  a matter  of  surprise  that  it  has  been 
neglected  so  far. 

Yezd  silk  is  sold  at  270  krans  per  man,  but  the  price  varies 
slightly  according  to  quality. 

The  frisons,  known  in  Persia  as  las,”  which  is  the  refuse  of 
the  silk  when  spun,  is  sent  to  Bombay  from  here  at  80  krans  per 
man. 

During  the  year,  84,500  lbs.  of  silk  were  imported  from  Eesht 
and  Khorasan.  This  silk  fetches  here  230  to  250  krans  per  man, 
and  can  therefore  only  be  the  more  inferior  qualities  of  the  silk, 
pure  silk  in  Resht  obtaining  350  krans  per  man. 

The  next  important  industry  in  Yezd  is  the  grinding  of  the 
henna  and  reng,”  the  two  dyes  used  all  over  the  East  in  the 
adornment  of  the  person.  The  nails,  hands,  feet  and  hair  all 
receive  attention,  and  in  Persia  the  venerable  grey  beard  is  a 
rarity,  being  supplanted  by  bright  red  or  black  beards. 

Henna  is  the  ‘‘  Lawsonia  inermis  ” of  botany,  and  grows  wild 
in  the  Bam  district.  Its  properties  are  well  known.  It  is  used 
in  some  places  for  dyeing  woollen  fabrics  yellow  or  brown  when 
alum  and  sulphate  of  iron  are  employed,  but  in  Yezd  it  is  not  yet 
used  for  this  purpose. 

Some  250,000  mans  of  the  leaf  were  imported  during  the 
year. 

Reng,^^  as  far  as  I can  find  out,  is  a species  of  wood  {isatis 
tinctoria).  It  is  cultivated  also  in  the  Bam  district,  but  urdike 
henna,  which  is  a shrub,  it  is  an  annual.  It  produces  a deep 
black  dye  and  is  the  hair  dye  of  the  country. 

During  the  year,  30,000  mans  were  imported. 

The  treatment  of  both  these  dyes  is  identically  the  same. 
The  leaf  is  pulverised  by  being  crushed  in  mills,  which  form 
a distinct  feature  of  the  Yezd  life.  There  are  35  of  these 
mills  in  tlie  town  with  an  average  of  two  stones  each.  The 
stones,  which  are  cut  from  flint  bearing  rock,  are  brought 
from  the  mountains  near  Mehriz,  some  3G  miles  distance.  They 
are  usually  very  large,  8 feet  diameter  by  1^  to  2 feet  deep. 
Every  wheel  requires  two  of  these,  one  flat  and  the  other  up- 
right, while  the  latter  is  revolved  slowly  by  a camel.  Each  stone 
will  crush  25  mans  of  henna  daily,  and  requires  three  camels  for 
a day’s  work.  When  ground  into  fine  powder  the  henna  is 
packed  into  bags  of  25  drams  each,  and  is  exported  to  all  parts  of 
Persia  and  the  Caucasus. 

The  average  cost  of  keeping  the  large  Bender  Abbas  camels 
employed  in  this  work  is  2 krans  a day,  while  a good  camel  will 
co§t  500  to  600  krans  when  purchased. 

The  whole  system  is  so  laborious  and  slow  that  it  is  surprising 
that  some  simpler  form  of  mill  has  not  been  thought  of.  In 
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speaking  the  other  day  with  the  leading  henna  mill  proprietor, 
he  asked  if  I could  not  give  him  a simpler  machine  which  would 
do  his  work  quicker  and  more  cheaply.  I believe  some  easier 
form  of  crushing  machine  would  be  acceptable  to  the  people,  but 
it  would  still  have  to  be  Vv^orked  by  animal  power,  as  fuel  for  the 
production  of  steam  is  not  available.  The  wind  juight  be  utilised 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  but  this  requires  an  expert’s  con- 
sideration. 

Henna  when  prepared  costs  from  4 to  7 krans  per  man.  The  Prices, 
cheapest  quality  finds  it  way  into  the  wilds  of  Kurdistan,  and 
the  finest  into  the  palaces  of  Teheran. 

In  conjunction  with  the  above  industry  we  can  consider  the  Cloth 
cloth  printing.  The  native  cotton  cloth  (Kerbaz)  is  printed  upon 
entirely  by  hand  with  pure  vegetable  dyes.  The  principal  use 
of  these  prints  is  the  packing  of  the  henna  bags  in  them  when 
ready.  It  might  be  argued  that  the  plain  ‘‘Kerbaz’^  would 
equally  well  answer  the  purpose,  but  in  the  uncivilised  parts  to 
which  henna  is  supplied  the  poor  people  have  to  be  provided  for, 
and  these  prints  are  sufficient  for  their  needs  in  many  forms,  and 
always  find  a ready  purchaser.  The  price  of  the  print  when 
finished  is  jDer  yard.  Better-class  prints  are  used  for  coverlets ; 
about  4 zers  each  cost  about  10c?.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
cheapness  at  which  these  prints  are  turned  out  is  remarkable, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  what  share  each  of  the  numerous 
workers  necessary  for  the  completion  of  one  print  obtains  for 
his  handiwork.  I cannot  get  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  this 
work  done. 

Dyeing  the  white  shirtings  imported  with  the  various  colours  Dyeing, 
suitable  to  the  tastes  of  the  people  is  another  industry  exten- 
sively carried  on.  Indigo  blue  is  the  colour  most  prevalent, 
while  bright  green  comes  next.  A variety  of  other  colours  are 
also  used,  and  the  dyes  are  imported  in  small  tins  from  Bombay. 

All  that  I have  seen  bear  the  inscriptions,  “ Made  in  Germany,” 

•‘^Made  in  France,^’  and  ‘^Made  in  Switzerland,^’  and  most  of 
them  bear  also  the  name  of  some  Bombay  importer. 

The  cost  of  dyeing  per  yard  is  about  10  shahis. 

The  other  industries  are  sugar  refining,  shoemaking,  and  felt  Other 
making.  industries. 

Yezd  felt  carpets  are  very  good  and  substantial,  but  are  only 
made  to  order.  The  industry  is  principally  one  of  the  Taft 
villages. 

Yezd  has  no  carpet  industry  except  the  “ zilo  ” or  cotton  C arpets, 
carpet  made  in  Mehbut,  a coarse  stuff  usually  made  in  red  and 
blue,  and  of  simple  design.  It  is  used  for  the  flooring  of  mosques 
or  other  public  buildings. 


Public  Works. 

There  are  none,  unless  one  considers  the  water  channel 
belonging  to  the  Crown,  referred  to  previously,  as  such. 

The  telegraph  is  the  Persian  line  connecting  Kerman  and  Telegraphs, 
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Ispahan,  but  is  of  very  indifferent  working.  Messages  can  only 
be  sent  in  the  Persian  language.  1 have  pointed  out  the  great 
advantage  which  would  accrue  to  all  classes  should  the  wire  be 
open  for  European  messages. 

Of  the  existing  institutions  I need  only  mention  the  Imperial 
Bank  of  Persia,  which  opened  here  in  1893.  Its  note  circulation 
is  much  appreciated  by  the  people,  and  forms  the  medium  of  all 
trade  payments  of  any  importance. 

General  Remarks. 

The  province  has  improved  considerably  under  the  governor- 
ship of  H.H.  Jellal-ed-dowleh,  and  the  people  all  hope  that  the 
Government  of  Yezd  will  not  again  be  allowed  to  relapse  into  the 
hands  of  minor  officials,  who  are  natives  of  the  town  itself. 

The  revenue  for  the  year  amounted  to  2,380,000  krans,  and  I 
append  a statement  showing  the  distribution  of  this  sum,  which 
is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  population.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  figures  actually  representing  the  remittances  to  Teheran  on 
this  account  are  only  1,880,000  krans,  the  remaining  500,000 
krans  is  revenue  from  new  farms,  new  kanats,  and  extra  charges 
made  by  the  local  government  in  addition  to  those  put  down  in  the 
official  assessment. 


Table  showing  Eevenue  and  Expenditure  of  Yezd  for  the 
Years  1894-95. 


Receipts. 

Charges. 

1 

Value. 

Value. 

Particulars. 

1 

Particulars. 

’ 1 

Currency.' 

Sterling. 

Currency. 

Sterling. 

Tomans. 

£ 

Tomans. 

£ 

Revenue:  Land  tax,  rent 

I Expenditure  : Pensions, 

of  crown  lands,  &c. — 

salaries,  pay  of  troops  in 

In  cash  

238,000 

47,600 

Yezd  and  elsewhere 

In  kind 

drawn  from  Yezd  re- 
venues   

135,000 

27,000 

Extra  revenues  retained 

1 by  local  governor 
Balance  passed  to  Royal 

50,000 

10,000 

Treasury  ...  

53,000 

10,600 

Add— 

Add— 

Customs 

47,000 

1 9,400 

Customs— 

47,000 

9,400 

Total  

285,000 

57,000 

Toial  

! 

285,000 

57,000 

TEHEKAN. 
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Annex  1.  — Return  of  Imports  into  Yezd  during  the  Year 
1894-95.  (Including  Goods  in  transit.) 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value.  1 

Remarks. 

Prints  

Bales 

4,000 

£ 

64,000 

,,  Russian  

j, 

500 

10,000 

T-cloths  

7,000  5 

42,000 

Grey  shirting  

7,500 

60,000 

White  shirting  

4,000 

44,000 

Turkey-red  twills 

500  ' 

10,000 

Cotton  twist  

8,500  1 

42,500 

Cambric,  Russian 

)>  ‘ 

30  1 

720 

- 

Tea,  green 

2,400  i 

14,400 

All  for  Meshed 

,,  black 

Cases  ...i 

12,000  i 

48,000 

,,  white 

„ ...; 

500  i 

2,500 

For  local  consumption 

Loaf  sugar  

••• 

Bags  ..J 

3,500 

5,950 

Marseilles  and  Mauritius 

Moist  sugar  

10,000  1 

14,000 

Marseilles  and  Mauritius 

Copper  

Mans 

12,000 

3,840 

Iron  

, 

25,000  i 

3,500 

From  Russia  chiefly 

Tin 

Pieces 

200 

2,200 

Candles  

Boxes 

1,000 

900 

r 

1 

“ Calcuttee,”  20  bales  at  200  tomans 

“ Madresse,"  100  ,,  90  ,, 

Indigo  

Bales 

820 

1 

10,600  j 

“Nale,”  200  „ 70  „ 

“ Khorde,”  200  „ 60  „ 

“ Khaipari,”  200  ,,  50  ,, 

“Jampuri,"  100  ,,  40  ,, 

1 

Henna,  &c.  

Mans 

1 280,000 

28,000 

Opium  

„ 

' 10,000 

40,000 

Rice  

,, 

30,000 

1 2,400 

Ghi 

Skins 

i 3,000 

1 4,200 

Wheat  

Mans 

1 500,000 

20,000 

Petroleum 

,, 

16,500 

1 1,980 

From  Baku 

Silk 

1) 

6,500 

32,500 

From  Resht  and  Khorasan 

Total  

508,190 

Annex  2. — Return  of  Exports  from  Yezd,  during  the  Years 

1894-95. 


Articles. 

Cases 

Mans 

51  ••• 

?>  ... 

))  •*. 

Miskal 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Remarks. 

Opium  

Cotton 

Almonds 

Assafcetida  

Pistachios 

Dried  fruits  

Skins,  sheep,  goats,  &c.  .. 
Rose  oil  

Total  

530 

50.000 

193.000 

10.000 
20,000 

2,000 

100.000 
1,000 

& 

31,800 

6,000 

11,580 

4.000 
4,400 

80 

5.000 
140 

To  China 
To  Russia 
To  Bombay 

' Chiefly  to  Russia 

To  both  Bombay  and  Russia 

63,000 

(2097) 
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Annex  3. — Table  showing  the  Bazaar  Prices  in  Yezd, 
October,  1895. 


Articles. 

Value. 

Kr  c. 

Rice 

Per  man 

6 

0 

„ Shiraz 

i » 

! 5 50 

„ Zenjan 

1 3 

0 

Fat  (cooking)  . . 

0 

Peas 

j 

1 

3 

0 

Beans 

3 

0 

Lentils  . . 

1 ’’ 

1 3 50 

Dates  (very  inferior) 

2 

0 

Soap  (native) 

8 

0 

Candles  (dips)  . . 

• • 

i 7 

0 

Raisins  . . 

4 

0 

Castor  oil 

• • 

7 

0 

Dried  plums 

! f> 

6 

0 

Cheese  . . 

!9 

5 

0 

Potatoes  . . 

JJ  • • 

0 50 

Apples  . . 

* 

0 60 

Pomegranates  . . 

• • 

0 50 

Grapes  . . 

1) 

0 80 

Water  melons  . . 

• • ! 

JJ 

0 30 

Milk 

1 

• • 1 

1 20 

Cotton  . . 

_ 1 

» 

7 

0 

Bread 

• • j 

i f)  • • 

1 60 

Wheat  .. 

1 90 

Meat 

1 

4 

0 

Sugar,  loaf 

1 ,, 

9 

0 

„ crystallised 

8 

0 

„ candy  . . 

}% 

10 

0 

Barley  . . 

99  • • 

1 10 

Chopped  straw  . . 

Per  kharvar  . . 

20 

0 

Charcoal . . 

• • 1 

Per  man  . . ' 

0 50 

Tobacco  (kalian) 

I 

..  1 

99  • * 

Each  . . . . 1 

8 

0 

Fowls 

1 

0 

Chickens. . 

j 

„ ..  ..| 

0 50 

Eggs 

1 

1 Per  hundred . . 

2 50 

London ; 
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No. 

1543.  Chicago  .. 

Price. 

..  3d. 

No. 

1603.  Sofia  .. 

Price. 

..  2id. 

1544.  Palermo 

. . 

* • 2^d. 

1604.  Belgrade 

* , 

2id 

1545.  Bengazi 

. . 

..  l|d. 

1605.  Shanghai 

2id. 

1546.  Cagliari 

..  Id. 

1606.  Canton 

lid. 

1 54  7.  Pernambuco . . 

. . 

..  7H. 

1607.  Meshed 

lid. 

1548.  Madrid 

..  lid. 

1608.  Erzeroiim 

Id. 

1549.  Corunna 

1609.  Galatz 

, , 

2d. 

1550.  Leghorn 

. . 2d. 

1610.  Port  Said 

, , 

lid. 

1551.  New  Orleans 

• • 

..  2|d. 

1611.  The  Hague 

• • 

lid. 

1552.  Syra  . . 

1612.  Calais 

, , 

Id. 

1553.  Genoa 

. . 

..  9d. 

1613.  Newchwang 

. . 

. . 

Id. 

1554.  Berlin 

• 

..  2|d. 

1614.  Copenhagen 

» . 

. . 

Id. 

1555.  Tainan 

, , 

..  Id. 

1615.  Odessa 

2d. 

1556.  Zanzibar  .. 

• * 

..  4d. 

1616.  Gothenbm’g 

. , 

* . 

2d. 

1557.  Dunkirk  •• 

..  Id. 

1617.  Mannheim 

lid. 

1558.  Ningpo  .. 

. . 

..  Id. 

1618.  Old  Calabar.. 

* , 

5d. 

1559.  Pakhoi 

..  Id. 

1619.  Pekin 

2id. 

x560.  Chinkiang  . . 

..  Id. 

1620.  Taganrog 

. , 

24. 

1561.  New  York  . . 

, , 

..  2d. 

1621.  Brindisi 

2id. 

1562.  Baton m .. 

• • 

Hid. 

1622.  Jeddah 

lid. 

1563.  Naples 

• • 

..  2d. 

1623.  Hamburg 

, , 

3d, 

1564.  Resht 

• • 

..  4id. 

1624.  Angora 

lid. 

1565.  Copenhagen . , 

..  lid. 

1625.  Buda-Pesth 

lid. 

1 566.  Porto  Rico  . . 

..  lid. 

1626.  Beyrout 

, , 

Id. 

1567.  Malaga 

..  3d. 

1627.  Bushire 

, , 

, , 

2d. 

1568.  Galveston 

..  7id. 

1628.  Stettin 

, , 

, , 

2id. 

1569.  Tabreez  .. 

..  id. 

1629.  Porto  Rico 

, , 

, , 

Id. 

1570.  Fiji  .. 

1630.  Rotterdam 

. , 

, , 

id. 

1571.  Athens  .. 

..  2|d. 

1631.  Alexandria 

. . 

lid. 

1572.  Bilbao 

. , 

..  3id. 

1632.  Tokio 

» . 

, . 

2id. 

1573,  Barcelona  .. 

. • 

..  3d. 

1633.  Tangier 

, , 

. , 

lid. 

1574.  Piume 

. . 

..  2d. 

1634.  Oporto 

. . 

. , 

, , 

lid. 

1575.  Tahiti 

,, 

,,  Id. 

1636.  St.  Petersburg 

. . 

, . 

4d. 

1576.  San  Francisco 

..  6d. 

1636.  Dantzig 

. . 

. . 

. . 

2d. 

1577.  Ichang 

a.  lid. 

1637.  Macao 

. . 

. . 

Id. 

1578.  Amoy  .« 

..  lid. 

1638.  Hiogo  and  Osaka 

. . 

. . 

6d. 

1579.  Wenchow 

• • 

..  Id. 

1639.  Naples 

, , 

. . 

• • 

lid. 

1580.  Smyrna 

. . 

..  2id. 

1640,  Kiungcliow 

. . 

. . 

id. 

1581.  Nice  . . 

1641.  Rome 

, . 

, . 

lid. 

1582.  Soul  .. 

1642.  Beira.. 

id. 

1583.  Rio  Grande  do  Sul . . 

..  4d. 

1643.  St.  Jago  de 

Cuba 

. . 

. . 

4id. 

1584.  Nagasaki  .. 

, , 

..  Id. 

1644.  Christiauia 

. . 

. . 

6d. 

1585.  Hakodate  . . 

, , 

..  Id. 

1645.  Lisbon 

. . 

. . 

lid. 

1586.  Frankfort 

, , 

..  3d 

1646.  Brussels 

. . 

. , 

id. 

1587.  Samoa 

..  Id. 

1647.  Vera  Cruz 

. • 

• • 

id. 

1588.  Cherbourg  . . 

• • 

..  lid. 

1648.  Tunis 

. . 

Id. 

1589.  Damascus 

• • 

..  Id. 

1649  Antwerp 

.. 

. . 

. . 

Id. 

1590.  NeAV  York  . . 

• • 

..  Id. 

1650.  Tokio 

. . 

Id. 

1591.  Athens  .. 

..  2d. 

1651.  Honolulu 

, , 

, . 

id. 

1592.  Baghdad 

..  Id. 

1652.  Stettin 

, , 

. , 

lid. 

1593.  Vienna 

. . 

..  lid. 

1653.  Bangkok 

. . 

. . 

. . 

id. 

1594.  Montevideo  .. 

..  2id. 

1654.  Batoum 

. . 

. . 

lid. 

1595.  Swatow 

..  lid. 

1655.  Me.xico 

. . 

. . 

9id. 

1596.  Foochow  .. 

• . Id. 

1656.  Odessa 

. . 

. . 

. . 

lid. 

1597.  Tamsui 

..  Id. 

1657.  Reunion 

. . 

. . 

, . 

Id. 

1698.  Chungking  .. 

, , 

..  Id. 

1658.  Tokio 

. . 

. . 

. . 

lid. 

1599.  Chefoo 

• • 

..  Id. 

1659.  Maranham 

. . 

. . 

Id. 

1600.  Tokio 

, , 

..  lid. 

1660.  Copenhagen . . 

. . 

Id. 

1601.  Bangkok 

. . 

..  Id. 

1661.  Berlin 

. . 

. . 

. . 

lid. 

16(2.  Caracas 

..  1-id. 

1662.  Teheran 

.. 

.. 

.. 

2id. 
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Consul-General  Blunt  to  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury. 

My  Lord,  Salonicay  January  7, 1896. 

I HAVE  the  honour  to  transmit  herewith  inclosed  a Report 
by  Mr.  Consular-Assistant  Freeman  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce 
for  1893-94. 

The  special  work  imposed  by  the  state  of  the  country  on  the 
limited  staff  of  this  Consulate -General  has  prevented  the  earlier 
completion  of  the  Report.  It  would,  moreover,  have  been  ready  at 
the  beginning  of  November  but  for  the  arrival  and  long  stay  of 
Her  Majesty’s  Mediterranean  Squadron.  The  Report  will,  I 
trust,  be  found,  as  it  appears  to  me,  a creditable  production, 
especially  considering  that  it  is  the  first  commercial  report  that 
has  been  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Freeman,  who  arrived  here  in  July, 
1894,  and  consequently  began  the  difficult  study  of  the  commerce 
of  this  place  when  half  of  the  second  year  under  review  had' 
already  expired. 

I also  transmit  an  interesting  Report  by  Mr.  Vice-Consul 
Monahan  on  the  Trade  of  Monastir.  This  Report  was  delayed 
as  Mr.  Monahan  assumed  the  duties  of  Acting  Vice-Consul  in 
that  town  only  in  June,  1894. 

Mr.  Freeman  draws  attention  to  the  encouraging  fact  that 
English  manufacturers  have  of  late  years  been  competing 
successfully  with  Switzerland  in  the  production  of  certain 
descriptions  of  kerchiefs  for  the  Salonica  market.  An  enter- 
prising Salonica  merchant,  who  deals  largely  in  Manchester 
goods  and  has  been  at  some  trouble  and  expense  in  inducing 
British  manufacturers  to  enter  into  this  competition  with 
Switzerland,  has  pointed  out  to  me,  in  a recent  letter  of  which  a 
copy  is  annexed  (Annex  7)  to  the  Report,  that  British  manufac- 
turers, although  they  have  successfully  imitated  the  ‘Vyazma” 
kerchiefs  of  the  three  dimensions,  27  inches  by  24  inches, 
31  inches  by  28  inches,  and  36  inches  by  32  inches,  cannot  be 
(2095)  A 2 
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Annexes. 


persuaded  to  compete  in  the  production  of  the  size  40  inches  by 
36  inches,  which  is  the  most  in  favour  in  Macedonia.  I also  send 
herewith  the  three  samples  referred  to  in  the  above  letter.* 

I have,  &c. 

(Signed)  J.  E.  BLUNT. 


Report  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  the  Consular  District  of 
Salonica  for  the  Years  1893-94. 

Abstract  of  Contents. 
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General  Trade. 


The  following  figures  show  approximately  how  the  trade 
of  Salonica,  taken  as  a whole,  has  diminished  since  1892  : — 


Year. 

Value. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

1892 

£ 

2,260,000 

£ 

2,000,000 

1893 

. . 

.. 

1,560,000 

1,860,000 

1894 

980,000 

1,720,000 

Some  remarks  on  the  causes  of  this  diminution  will  be  found 
under  the  heading  “ Cereals.” 

Tables  are  annexed  showing  : — 

1.  The  shipping  in  1893. 

2.  The  shipping  in  1894. 

3.  The  principal  exports  in  1893  and  1894. 

4.  The  principal  imports  in  1893  and  1894. 

5.  The  imports  and  exports  carried  in  British  steamers. 

0.  The  traffic  of  the  Salonica,  Mitrovitza,  and  Vranya  lines. 
Copy  of  a letter  relative  to  the  import  of  “ yazma  ’’ 
kerchiefs  from  England  is  given  in  Annex  7. 

* Forwarded  to  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce. — Ed. 
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Shipping, 


The  aggregate  tonnage  of  ships  of  all  nationalities  entering 
this  port,  which  had  been  advancing  year  by  year,  and  had 
reached  a total  of  943,153  tons  in  1892,  fell  back  to  813,488  tons 
in  1893  and  858,161  tons  in  1894. 

Of  the  total  tonnage  for  the  ten  years  from  1883  to  1892 
inclusive  24  per  cent,  was  British  (22  per  cent,  in  1891  and  23  per 
cent,  in  1892).  This  percentage  increased  to  25  per  cent,  in  1893 
and  26  per  cent,  in  1894. 

The  principal  import  brought  to  Salonica  in  British  steamers 
is  coal,  the  demand  for  which  has  increased  of  late  owing  to  the 
development  of  industrial  enterprises,  notably  the  waterworks 
and  the  brewery,  and  to  the  frequent  and  prolonged  visits  of  Her 
Majesty’s  ships. 

A large  amount  of  railway  material  was  imported  in  British 
ships  in  1894  for  the  construction  of  the  new  junction  line  to 
Constantinople,  which  is  now  nearly  completed. 

The  chief  item  of  the  carrying  trade  done  here  by  British 
steamers  is  the  grain  export.  In  1892,  before  the  collapse  in  the 
Macedonian  grain  trade  set  in,  58,000  tons  out  of  a total  of 

130.000  tons  of  cereals  were  exported  in  British  steamers.  In 
1893  the  total  carried  in  British  vessels  was  still  as  much  as 
48,900  tons,  although  the  total  export  was  only  52,000  tons. 
Again  in  1894  we  find  that  of  the  whole  export,  amounting  to 

64.000  tons,  some  42,000  tons  (or  66  per  cent.)  were  carried  in 
British  steamers  ; and  although  the  grain  trade  cannot  be  said  to 
be  reviving,  a considerable  business  continues  to  be  done  by 
British  steamers  loading  grain  at  Salonica. 

British  shipping  has  recovered  the  ground  lost  in  1889 
through  the  suspension  of  the  weekly  visits  of  BelFs  Asia  Minor 
Company's  steamers,  and  is  now  maintaining  its  lead  over  French 
shipping. 

Austrian  shipping,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  the  regular 
Austrian  Lloyd  service,  has  remained  practically  stationary  in 
regard  to  numbers  and  tonnage  for  several  years  past. 

Russian  shipping  did  not  advance,  and  German  shipping  fell 
back  considerably  below  the  figures  of  1891  and  1892. 


General 

shipping. 


British 

shipping. 


Austrian 

shipping. 

Russian  and 

German 

shipping. 


Ex'ports. 

The  tobacco  export  of  1893,  i.e.,  the  previous  year’s  crop,  Tobacco, 
exceeded  the  average  of  the  preceding  five  years  by  as  much  as 
70  per  cent.,  and  that  of  1892  by  35  per  cent.  The  quality 
was  good,  and  average  prices  were  realised,  except  in  the  case  of 
Gyeubek  tobacco,  which  fetched  from  lid.  to  3^.  2d,  only,  as 
again t a five  years’  average  of  I5.  Id,  to  4s.  2>\d,  per  lb. 

The  large  outlay  of  capital  which  has  to  be  faced  in  the  Tobacco 
purchase  and  sale  of  leaf  tobacco,  the  heavy  expense  attaching  exporting 
to  its  manipulation,  and  the  risk  incurred  in  buying  a stock 
(2095) 
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only  be  disposed  of  the  following  year, 


are  serious 


Cereals. 


Heavy  drop  in 
export  of 
pain,  and  fall 
in  prices. 
Causes  of 
diminution. 


Increased 
facilities  of 
transport. 

Skins, 


which  can 

obstacles  to  the  tobacco  business  being  carried  on  by  any  but 
very  lar^e  establishments.  Two-thirds  of  the  export  trade  in 
Macedonia  are  thus  in  the  hands  of  the  Italian  firm  of  Allatini 
Brothers,  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Kegie  Company,  and  the 
Hungarian  firm  of  Plerzog  and  Company,  and  these  compete  very 
keenly  for  the  principal  share.  The  remaining  third  is  left  to  a 
multitude  of  small  dealers  or  brokers,  who,  to  execute  the  orders 
which  they  themselves  receive,  often  have  to  buy  in  their  turn 
from  the  three  establishments  mentioned  above. 

The  harvest  of  cereals  in  1893  was  not  so  plentiful  as  that  of  the 
preceding  year.  Fears  were  even  entertained  at  one  time  that  it 
would  turn  out  a complete  failure  in  consequence  of  the  pro- 
longed drought;  but  rain  fell  at  last  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
insure  an  average  general  crop. 

The  harvest  of  1894  was  rather  more  abundant. 

Dealings  were  very  quiet  throughout  the  two  years  under 
review,  and  prices  went  down  steadily.  The  large  consignments 
from  the  United  States,  Russia,  and  other  grain-exporting 
countries,  added  to  the  considerable  stocks  already  accumulated 
in  the  importing  countries,  contributed  in  great  measure  to 
this  decline  in  prices ; and  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of 
commerce  between  Germany  and  Russia  deprived  Turkey  of 
her  temporary  advantage  in  the  supply  of  grain  to  Germany, 
and  caused  a dulness  in  the  market  which  in  1893  was  most 
noticeable  in  the  case  of  rye  and  oats.  There  was  a consider- 
able demand  for  maize  in  1894,  and  holders  and  growers 
were  thus  enabled  to  dispose  of  their  surplus  stocks  as  well  as 
the  ingathering  of  the  current  year.  But  a large  proportion  of 
the  grain  of  other  descriptions  was  kept  back  both  in  1893  and  in 
1894,  and  still  remains  up  country,  as,  although  the  railway  rates 
have  been  reduced,  the  prevailing  prices  are  too  low  to  cover  the 
outlay  and  the  cost  of  carriage,  especially  in  the  case  of  consign- 
ments from  distant  localities. 

The  area  sown  with  cereals  in  1895  was  consequently  smaller 
by  some  15  per  cent,  than  that  of  1894,  while  the  cultivation 
of  the  poppy,  on  the  other  hand,  has  increased  proportionately 
on  account  of  the  improved  prices  commanded  by  opium. 

The  transit  of  grain  from  Servia  by  the  Uskup  railway,  which 
had  begun  to  form  an  important  branch  of  the  trade  of  Salonica, 
dwindled  to  small  proportions  in  1893.  This  was  partly  owing  to 
the  poor  barvest  in  Servia,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  cereals  exported  from  that  country  was  taken  by  Austria 
and  Hungary,  but  it  was  caused  mainly  by  the  imposition  in 
Servia  of  a new  export  duty. 

The  new  railway  to  Monastir  and  the  line  under  construction 
to  Dcdcagatcli  will  evcntuall}^  it  is  hoped,  give  a decided 
stimulus  to  the  grain  trade  of  Macedonia. 

The  severe  cold  in  the  beginning  of  1893  affected  the  general 
quality  of  skins,  but  business  was,  nevertheless,  fairly  brisk,  and 
the  previous  year’s  prices  were  maintained.  The  principal 
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feature  of  the  season  of  1894  was  the  large  sale  of  chevrette, 
including  the  stock  left  over  from  1893.  This  was  owing  to  a 
decline  in  prices,  which,  as  shown  in  the  table,  Annex  3,  prevailed 
in  nearly  all  classes  of  skins,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
qualities  on  the  whole  were  superior  to  those  of  the  previous 
year. 

The  yield  of  cocoons  was  more  abundant  in  1893-94,  but  in  Cocoons, 
each  of  these  years  only  about  half  was  exported,  the  remainder 
being  kept  back  by  shippers  in  the  hope  of  a rise  in  prices. 

These  expectations,  however,  were  not  fulfilled,  as  the  higher 
prices  indicated  in  the  table,  Annex  3,  were  realised  only  at 
'the  beginning  of  1893,  the  subsequent  decline  continuing  almost 
without  intermission. 

A very  poor  crop  of  opium  survived  the  frost  of  March  and  Opinra. 
April,  1893,  and  the  export  only  amounted  to  between  200  and 
300  chests  of  150  lbs.  each,  or  about  30  per  cent,  of  the  average 
of  the  preceding  5 years.  The  yield  of  1894  was  between  1,000 
and  1,100  chests,  while  prices,  which  were  low  at  first,  gradually 
advanced  to  nearly  the  highest  point  which  has  yet  been  reached. 

Opium  is  exported  from  Macedonia  chiefly  to  the  United 
States  ; the  London  market  comes  next,  followed  at  a considerable 
distance  by  those  of  Germany  and  France. 

As  stated  above  (see  under  Cereals”)  the  cultivation  of  the  Growing 
poppy  has  largely  increased  in  Macedonia,  and  as,  moreover,  the 
Salonica  and  Constantinople  varieties  are  most  in  demand  in 
foreign  countries,  it  may  be  confidently  expected  that  the  annual 
harvest  here  will  before  long  begin  to  rival  that  of  Asia  Minor. 

The  poppy  crop  of  1893  was  very  small,  and  the  amount  of  seed  Seeds: 
exported  was  less  than  for  several  years  past.  An  improvement  Poppy  ; 
took  place  in  1894,  with  a proportionate  decrease  in  prices,  which 
had  ruled  high  throughout  the  previous  season. 

The  sesame  crop  of  1894  failed  entirely,  and  it  was  even  Sesame  • 
necessary  to  import  for  local  consumption. 

Fennel  seed  continues  to  be  exported  almost  exclusively  to  Fennel. 
France.  There  was  a satisfactory  crop  in  1894. 

The  cotton  crop  of  1893  was  fairly  abundant,  and  although,  as  Cotton, 
before,  a large  proportion — perhaps  as  much  as  two-thirds — was 
consumed  in  the  local  mills,  about  8,000  cwts.  remained  for 
export,  as  against  4,700  cwts.  in  1892.  The  crop  of  1894  was, 
in  consequence  of  the  drought,  about  30  per  cent,  less  than  that 
of  1893,  and  prices  also  showed  a falling-off  of  from  5 to  10  per 
cent. 

The  increasing  consumption  of  wool  in  local  manufactures  Wool, 
has  of  late  years  caused  a rapid  diminution  in  the  quantities 
annually  exported.  These  ranged  from  9,900  cwts.  in  1888  to 
4,100  cwts.  in  1892,  2,000  cwts.  in  1893,  and  3,000  cwts.  in  1894, 
the  yields  of  the  two  latter  years  having  been  unusually  small. 

The  failure  of  the  hay  crop  in  England  and  elsewhere,  in  conse-  Hav. 
quence  of  the  phenomenal  drought  of  the  spring  and  summer, 
gave  rise  to  some  demand  for  hay  in  this  market  in  1893. 
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Prunes. 


Minerals  : 
Antimony  ; 

Arsenic  ; 
Chrome  ; 


Manganese. 


General 

remarks. 


English 

imports. 

Cotton  goods. 


Cotton  yarns. 


Woollen, 
cloth,  and 
flannel  goods. 


In  both  years  the  prune  crop  was  fairly  good_,  but  the  demand 
from  Europe  is  falling  off,  and  prices  are  very  much  lower  than 
they  used  to  be. 

The  export  of  antimony  is  dwindling,  and  in  face  of  the  low 
prices  obtaining  elsewhere  a revival  is  scarcely  to  be  looked  for. 

Some  500  tons  of  arsenic,  worth  about  4,000^.,  were  exported 
in  1894. 

The  export  of  chrome  is  steadily  increasing.  New  deposits 
are  discovered  continually,  and  the  output  finds  a ready  market. 
About  5,000  tons,  valued  at  20,000/.,  were  exported  in  1894. 

The  manganese  mines,  too,  are  beginning  to  be  worked  at  a 
good  profit.  They  are  found  close  to  the  sea-coast,  and  the 
mineral  is  extracted  without  the  aid  of  costly  appliances.  It  is 
shipped  direct  from  the  port  of  Stratoni  in  Kassandra  (Gulf  of 
Salonica). 


Imports. 

A further  diminution  in  imports  was  experienced  in  1894. 
The  drop  was,  however,  less  considerable  than  that  which 
occurred  in  1893,  and,  taking  the  two  years  together,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  import  trade  was  fairly  brisk.  The  diminution  in 
the  two  years  is  sufficiently  explained  by  the  stagnation  in  the 
grain  export  trade. 

England  still  holds  a larger  share  of  the  import  trade  in 
general  than  any  other  country. 

Five-sixths  of  the  cotton  goods  come  from  Manchester,  and 
English  manufacturers  have  of  late  years  successfully  imitated  the 
striped  cottons  and  coloured  handkerchiefs  vsdiich,  until  1890, 
were  supplied  by  Switzerland  and  other  continental  countries. 
A leading  importer  has  furnished  the  following  notes  on  the 
subject: — In  addition  to  the  rich  assortment  of  handkerchiefs 
already  imported  from  England,  three  favourite  varieties  of  Swiss 
handkerchiefs  are  now  copied  there  with  satisfactory  results. 
About  100,000  doz.  of  these  three  varieties  are  annually  im- 
ported, at  prices  from  lOd.  to  4s.  per  doz.  Even  ‘^yazmas^" 
(kerchiefs  used  chiefly  as  a head-dress  for  native  women) 
have  begun  to  be  imitated.*  The  following  articles  are 
also  now  imported  from  England  as  well  as  from  Switzerland, 
viz.,  alajas,”  of  which  70,000  pieces  of  45  to  50  yards  by  14J 
to  19  inches  are  imported  at  prices  from  1-J-^i.  to  2^r/.  per  yard  ; 
and  cotton  trouserings,  of  which  the  annual  import  is  10,000 
pieces  of  GO  to  70  yards  by  20  to  22  inches,  the  price  being  2d. 
to  ?)d.  per  yard. 

England  still  keeps  the  leading  place  in  the  supply  of  cotton 
yarns,  but  is  being  hard  j)ressed  by  Italian  competition,  especially 
in  the  coloured  article.  In  red  yarns  Austria  has  the  pre- 
ponderance. 

England  is  apparently  losing  ground  in  woollen  goods.  In 
cloth  England  sends  only  the  first  qualities,  but  there  are  still 
* A further  communication  on  the  subject  is  contained  in  Annex  7. 
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hopes  for  the  development  of  the  British  cloth  trade,  as  increasing 
quantities  are  required  in  Macedonia.  Flannels  come  almost 
exclusively  from  Germany. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  the  import  of  English  hats  is  Hats, 
increasing,  in  spite  of  the  cheapness  of  the  inferior  Austrian 
and  Italian  articles. 

Until  quite  lately  Austria  held  the  market  in  gloves,  but  Gloves. 
English  competition  is  now  beginning  to  make  itself  felt. 

The  Salonica  boot  and  shoe  trade  deserves  more  attention  on  Boots  and 
the  part  of  British  exporters.  Imported  boots  and  shoes,  for  shoes, 
which  there  is  a growing  demand,  are  now  chiefly  supplied  by 
Germany  and  Austria. 

The  percentage  of  iron  and  iron  goods  imported  from  England  Iron  and  iron 
continues  to  be  strikingly  small ; it  is  not  more  than  5 per  cent,  of  goods, 
the  total,  while  Belgium  supplies  three-fourths.  Of  the  railway 
material  imported,  almost  all  the  iron,  including  rails,  &c.,  has 
come  from  Belgium.  In  machinery,  which  is  not,  however,  a 
very  considerable  article  of  import,  Austria-Hungary  seems  to 
be  competing  successfully  with  England.  In  the  smaller  articles 
of  ironmongery  English  trade  seems  to  have  been  practically 
ousted  from  the  market,  the  cheapness  of  the  continental 
articles  being  the  oft-repeated  explanation. 

Cutlery  is  often  met  with  bearing  English  trade  marks,  the  Cutlery, 
genuineness  of  which  is,  to  say  the  least,  doubtful.  This  matter 
seems  to  deserve  serious  attention. 

The  import  of  coffee  is  increasing,  Salonica  being  a dis-  Coflfee. 
tributing  centre  for  Macedonia,  and  the  new  railway  affording 
facilities  for  distribution.  The  coffee  market  in  Salonica  is  a 
brisk  one,  owing  to  the  competition  of  numerous  small  importers. 

The  greater  [>art  of  the  coffee  still  comes  from  Trieste  and  Fiume, 
but  the  dearer  and  better  article  from  England  maintains  its 
position. 

As  anticipated  in  the  last  trade  report  from  this  Consulate-  Eum. 
General,  the  consumption  of  English  rum  has  steadily  increased. 

About  1,800  barrels,  containing  some  47,000  gallons,  were 
imported  in  1894. 

The  above  noted  small  import  from  England  of  several  Smallness  of 
articles  in  which  a better  trade  might  be  expected  is  of 
course  chiefly  attributable  to  the  greater  cheapness  of  continental  fertaiu 
goods,  but  the  result  is  to  a great  extent  due  to  the  advantageous  articles, 
and  regular  steamship  services  between  Salonica  and  Trieste, 

Fiume,  Marseilles,  and  Hamburg.  The  Johnston  steamers  from 
Liverpool  are  the  only  British  steamers  which  call  at  this  port 
with  tolerable  regularity.  The  neglect  of  Salonica  by  British  ^ 
commercial  travellers  may  also  be  contrasted  with  the  frequent 
visits  of  French,  German,  Swiss,  and  Austrian  travellers. 


New  Railways, 

The  Salonica-D6deagatch-Constantinople  Junction  line  is  now 
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open  for  passenger  and  goods  traffic  as  far  as  Nousretli,  a distance 
of  245  Idioms. ; but  until  the  junction  is  effected  it  is  too  soon 
to  estimate  the  prospects  of  the  line.  The  Monastir  line  appears 
to  be  doing  well  in  passenger  and  import  traffic,  but  it  is  stated 
that  the  kilometric  guarantee  of  14,000  fr.  per  kilom.  is  not 
much  more  than  half  covered  by  the  protits.  No  traffic  returns 
of  either  of  these  two  lines  have  yet  been  issued. 


Other  Public  Wo7'ks  and  Enterpidses. 

The  water,  gas,  and  tramway  companies  all  appear  to  be  in  a 
satisfactory  condition,  and  are  extending  their  operations. 

The  brewery  is  still  at  an  early  stage  of  its  career,  and 
though  doing  a considerable  business,  seems  hardly  to  have 
attained  the  success  that  was  expected. 


Agricultural  Banks  and  Model  Farm. 

It  is  stated  that  considerable  service  is  rendered  to  agriculture 
by  the  Government  agricultural  banks,  which  are  found  in  all 
the  towns  of  any  importance  in  the  province  of  Salonica.  These 
banks  have  existed  in  Turkey  under  different  names  since  1868, 
but  were  reorganised  and  came  under  special  laws  in  1889.  Their 
principal  object  is  to  advance  money  to  agriculturists  at  6 per 
cent,  on  the  security  of  landed  or  house  property.  Their  capital 
consists  of  a tax  of  1 per  cent.,  which  is  levied  on  all  agricultural 
produce. 

Seven  miles  from  Salonica  there  is  an  establishment,  which 
was  founded  in  1889,  consisting  of  an  agricultural  college  and 
a model  farm.  The  entire  expenses  of  its  foundation  were  borne 
by  the  agricultural  banks  of  the  province.  The  establishment 
has  a staff  of  seven  persons.  It  admits  without  distinction  of  religion 
60  boarders,  who  must  be  Ottoman  subjects,  and  who  receive 
gratuitous  board  and  gratuitous  instruction  in  agriculture  and  in 
such  cognate  sciences  as  zoology  and  geology.  The  studies  are 
specially  directed  to  the  cultivation  of  cereals.  A thrashing- 
machine  and  a portable  steam-engine  from  an  English  house  are 
in  use,  as  well  as  other  modern  agricultural  appliances  from 
German,  French,  and  American  houses.  Sericulture  is  practised, 
and  there  is  a dairy  attached  to  the  farm.  The  course  of 
instruction  extends  over  a period  of  three  years.  Up  to  the  present 
34  pupils,  of  whom  21  are  Mussulmans,  have  gone  through  the 
course,  and  left  with  diplomas.  On  leaving,  some  of  the  pupils  go 
to  Constantinople  to  complete  their  agricultural  studies,  while 
others  either  devote  themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  their  own 
farms,  or  obtain  posts  in  the  management  of  other  agricultural 
colleges  or  of  the  farms  of  private  proprietors. 
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Eeturn  of  all  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  Salonica  during  the  Year  1893 — continued. 
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Annex  2. — Keturn  of  all  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  Salonica 
during  the  Year  1894. 


Entered. 


Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

Nationalit7. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

British  

130 

222,374 

130 

222,374 

French  

99 

144.747 

99 

144,747 

Ottoman  

2,975 

51,747 

158 

62,682 

3,133 

114,429 

Austrian  

2 

365 

107 

102,014 

109 

102,379 

Italian  

2 

27 

56 

90,666 

58 

90,693 

Bussian  

... 

49 

69,852 

49 

69,852 

Greek  

424 

27,192 

66 

15,639 

490 

42,831 

German  

... 

24 

29,639 

24 

29,639 

Dutch  

20 

19,387 

20 

19,387 

Danish  

... 

10 

13,446 

10 

13,446 

Norwegian 

... 

11 

6,392 

11 

6,392 

Swedish  

... 

... 

4 

1,992 

4 

1,992 

Total  

„ for  the  year 

3,403 

79,331 

734 

778,830 

4,137 

858,161 

preceding 

3,577 

81,083 

650 

732,405 

4,227 

813,488 

Cleared. 


Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

Nationality. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

British  

131 

223,981 

131 

223,981 

French  

99 

144,747 

99 

144,747 

Ottoman  

2,975 

51,747 

158 

62,682 

3,133 

114,429 

Austrian  

2 

365 

107 

102,014 

109 

102,379 

Italian  

4 

39 

57 

92,281 

61 

92,320 

Bussian  

... 

... 

49 

69,852 

49 

69,852 

Greek  

406 

25,576 

^ 66 

15,639 

472 

41,215 

German  

24 

29,471 

24 

29,471 

Dutch  

... 

20 

19,387 

20 

19,387 

Danish  

10 

13,446 

10 

13,446 

Norwegian 

... 

11 

6,392 

11 

6,392 

Swedish  

L - 

4 

1,992 

4 

1,992 

Total  

,,  for  the  year 
preceding 

3,387 

77,727 

736 

781,884 

4,123 

859,611 

3,. 573 

80,555 

649 

732,541 

4,222 

813,096 
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Annex  3. — Eetuen  of  Principal  Articles  of  Export  at  Salonica 
during  the  Years  1893-94. 


Description. 

Approximate 

Quantity. 

Average  Price  Free  on  Board. 

Denomina- 

tion. 

1893. 

1894. 

18S3. 

1894. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

Tobacco — 

Shipped  at  Cavalla 

138,000 

138,000 

... 

... 

,,  Salonica 

6,000 

8,000 

Gyeubek  

o'li 

3*  ”2 

o"ii 

3’"2 

Per  lb. 

Kir  

0 11 

2 5 

0 11 

2 5 

Pursitchan  

0 5 

0 10 

0 6 

0 11 

Drama 

0 3 

0 7 

0 4 

0 8 

Cereals — 

Barley  

158,000 

256,000 

3 5 

4 8 

2 10 

3 5 

Per  cwt. 

Maize  

256,000 

500,000 

3 10 

4 1 

3 10 

4 6 

ij 

Millet  

35,000 

10,000 

2 9 

3 3 

3 3 

3 10 

Oats  

158,000 

177,000 

4 1 

5 0 

3 3 

3 8 

Eye 

Wheat — 

315,000 

276,000 

3 10 

4 11 

3 5 

3 10 

51 

Hard  

20,000 

118,000 

5 3 

6 11 

4 6 

4 11 

Soft,  red  and  white  ... 

98,000 

49,000 

4 8 

5 6 

4 1 

4 6 

J, 

Skins — 

Pieces. 

Pieces. 

Average. 

Average. 

Badger  

3,500 

3,000 

3 

8 

3 

8 

Per  pair 

Chevrette 

250,000 

900,000 

3 

10 

3 

1 

,, 

Fox 

16,000 

15,000 

7 

7 

7 

2 

Goat  

250,000 

300,000 

0 

7 

0 

7 

Per  lb. 

Hare  

320,000 

140,000 

1 

3 

1 

1 

Jackal  

2,000 

4,000 

3 

2 

3 

4 

Per  pair 

Kid 

45,000 

25,000 

3 10 

1 

10 

55 

„ still-born  

100,000 

60,000 

0 

7 

0 

7 

,, 

Lamb  

700,000 

785,000 

3 

8 

3 

5 

,, 

,,  still-born 

250,000 

0 

7 

51 

Marten  

1 6,500 

6,000 

16 

0 

14 

"’0 

51 

Otter  

700 

650 

16 

10 

16 

10 

51 

Polecat  ...  

2,500 

1,800 

4 

0 

3 

10 

Sheep  

40,000 

35,000 

0 

5 

0 

5 

Per’lb. 

Wildcat  

4,000 

4,000 

3 

2 

3 

0 

Per  pair 

Wolf  

450 

8 

0 

„ 

Cocoons — 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

i Lowest. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Per  4 lbs.  of 
cocsons  to  1 
lb.  of  silk 

Whole  

Damaged 

882,000 
! 88.0C0 

882,000 

77,000 

1 3 0 

5 3 

2 11 

3 3| 

Opium  ...  

i 37,500 

157,500 

10  2 

10  10 

9 6 

13  7 

Per  lb. 

Seed- 

1 Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Poppy  

10,000 

18,000 

13  5 

17  6 

11  9 

13  0 

Per  cwt. 

Sesame  

8,000 

13  0 

14  8 

... 

1) 

Fennel  

Cotton— 

6,000 

8,000 

15  5 

16  3 

15  ‘5 
32  6 

17  11 
34  7 

55 

American  plant  ...  1 

8,000 

8,0C0 

f34  7 

38  7 

Native  plant  ...  j 

Wool- 

L32  6 

34  7 

30  11 

32  6 

51 

Washed  *1 

f65  0 
44  8 

81  3 

65  0 

81  3 

Unwashed > 

2,000 

3,000 

46  9 

44  8 

46  9 

n 

Second  shearing  <..  J 

l69  1 

77  3 

69  1 

77  3 

51 

Hay  

20,000 

7,000 

1,700 

2 10 

3 3 

55 

Prunes  

3,000 

12  2 

14  3 

9’“0 

n‘”o 
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Annex  4.  — Principal  Imports.  — Approximate  Value  and 
Percentage  Imported  from  the  United  Kingdom  during  the 
Years  1893-94. 


Description. 

1893. 

1894. 

Value. 

Percentage. 

Value. 

Percentage. 

Cotton  goods 

£ 

247,000 

79 

£ 

300,000 

80 

„ yarns 

Woollen  goods 

112,000 

(?) 

98,000 

90 

188,000 

43 

104,000 

27 

Iron  and  iron  goods. . 

173,000 

4 

160,000 

5 

Sugar. . 

129,000 

130,000 

Coffee  

88,000 

i’o 

92,000 

17 

Hardware 

68,000 

25 

60,000 

25 

Leather  and  leather  goods  . . 

62,000 

9 

48,000 

Silk  goods  .. 

60,000 

, , 

56,000 

Petroleum  . . 

53,000 

60,000 

• • 

Paper. . 

43,000 

, . 

47,000 

• t 

Soap  . . 

36,000 

36,000 

• • 

Sacks  and  canvas 

32,000 

90 

28,000 

90 

Rice  (from  Rangoon)  .. 

30,000 

95 

14,000 

90 

Coal  . . 

29,000 

100 

34,000 

100 

Lyons’  wares. . 

29,000 

26,000 

Jewellery 

27,000 

, . 

25,000 

Ready-made  clothing 

23,000 

15 

28,000 

20 

Glass  aud  glassware. . 

23,000 

6 

18,000 

Alcohol 

16,000 

15,000 

Sewing  thread 

14,000 

54 

15,000 

78 

Earthenware  and  porcelain. . 

12,000 

19,000 

3 

Indigo  and  cochineal 

8,000 

85 

9,000 

- 90 

Other  articles 

358,000 

(?) 

307,000 

(?) 

Tt)t  il 

1,860,000 

•• 

1,720,000 

Annex  5.— Goods  Carried  in  British  Steamers  during  the 
Years  1893-94. 


Imports. 


Description. 

Quantity. 

1893. 

1894. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Coal.. 

21,000 

26,484 

Railway  material  . , 

9,500 

20,664  ■ 

1,230 

Rice.. 

2,480 

Cement 

1,470 

754 

General  cargo  (principally  cotton 
goods,  groceries,  and  hardware) 

9,400 

11,574 

Total  .. 

43,850 

I 60,706 

i 
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Goods  Carried  in  British  Steamers — continued. 


Exports. 


Description. 

Quantity. 

1893. 

1894. 

Cereals 

Tons. 

48,900 

Tons. 

42,454 

Flour 

(1) 

254 

Bran 

295 

1,690 

Poppy-seed . . 

194 

866 

Hay 

0) 

312 

Chrome 

3,040 

3,534 

Manganese  . . , « 

(?) 

3,200 

Antimony  .. 

163 

198 

Other  goods 

408 

350 

Total  . . 

53,000 

52,858 

Annex  6. — Traffic  of  the  Salonica,  Mitrovitza  and  Vranya  Lines 
during  the  Years  1893-94. 


Passengers. 


1893. 

1894. 

Number. 

Number. 

Local  traffic  . . . . . . 

115,792 

108,996 

Through  traffic  . . 

5,698 

6,792 

Total  , . 

121,490 

114,788 

Baggage. 


1893. 

1894. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

liOcal  traffic 

16,900 

14,100 

Through  traffic  . . 

1,400 

1,900 

Total  . . 

18,300 

16,000 

Quantity. 


Goods. 


Quantity. 

1893. 

1894. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Local  traffic 

3,406,359 

2,973,560 

Through  traffic  . . 

619,996 

431,296 

Total  .. 

4,026,355 

3,404,856 

SALONICA. 
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Annex  7. — Letter  from  a leading  importer  of  Manchester  goods. 

Salo7u’que, 

Monsieur  le  Consul-General,  le  29  decemhre  1895. 

Comme  je  vous  I’ai  explique  dans  mes  precedentes  lettres, 
les  mouchoirs  suisses  (connus  ici  sous  le  nom  “yazmas”)  imites 
en  Angleterre  gagnent  du  terrain  dans  notre  marche  en  ce  qui 
concerne  la  consomination. 

Cela  est  du  notamment  au  perfectionnement  acquis  dans 
I’execution  de  I’article,  ce  qui  est  I’element  indispensable  aun  bon 
debouche. 

Je  vous  ai  dej^  parle  du  refus  formel  de  la  fabrique  anglaise 
, d’executer  la  dimension  40"  x 36",  qui  occupe  en  fait  de  con- 
somraation  le  premier  rang  dans  Tarticle  de  mouchoirs  suisses 
(yazmas).  Par  I’entremise  de  mes  commissionnaires  de  Man- 
chester, Messrs.  Louis  Behrens  and  Sons  (131,  Portland-street), 
j’ai  maintes  fois  essaye  aupres  de  tons  les  fabricants  interess4s, 
pour  les  induire  a entreprendre  la  fabrication'  de  la  dimension 
40"  X 36",  et,  pour  les  tenter,  je  suis  alle  meme  jusqu’^  leur 
proposer  comme  ordre  d’essai  une  quantite  de  30,000  douzaines,, 
niais  devant  Fopiiiiatre  resistance  des  fabricants  les  efforts  de 
Messrs.  Behrens  ont  echoue. 

Vu  cet  etat  de  choses,  j’ai  du  tout  dernierement  faire  une 
tournee  en  Suisse  a I’effet  de  contracter  des  achats  bien  impor- 
tants  sur  cette  grandeur. 

En  presence  de  I’interet  toujours  croissant  que  vous  portez  a 
I’exportatioji  des  ])roduits  anglais  dans  la  Macedoine,  je  viens 
vous  prier,  Monsieur  le  Consul-General,  de  vouloir  vous  assurer 
par  le  canal  que  vous  croirez  juste  si  nous  devons  renoncer  a la 
})crspective  de  voir  un  jour  I’Angleterre  fournir  la  dimension 
40"  X 36"  a Pinstar  des  autres  dimensions  qu’elle  imite,  soit : 
27"  X 24",  31"  X 28",  et  36"  x 32". 

Pour  vous  faciliier  vos  demarches,  je  vous  soumets  les  trois 
dessins  les  plus  recherches  sur  cette  dimension  40"  x 36" ; et, 
dans  Pattente  de  voir  bientot  vos  efforts  couronnes  de  succes,  je 
vous  prie  d^agreer,  M.  le  Consul-General,  Pexpression  de  ma 
haute  consideration. 


Mon  ASTIR. 

Mr.  Vice-Consul  Monahan  reports  as  follows  : — 

Imports  fell  in  1893  some  23  per  cent,  below  1892,  and,  as  Trade 
will  be  seen  in  the  annexed  table,  rose  again  but  slightly  in  generally. 
1894.  The  rise  in  1894  is  attributed  chiefly  to  more  money 
having  come  from  the  temporary  emigrants,  of  whom  large  num- 
bers leave  the  district  every  year  to  seek  work  in  Servia,  Bulgaria, 
and  Boumania.  Through  the  whole  of  1893  and  1894  low  prices 
completely  stopped  the  export  grain  trade,  and  this  had  its  effect 
(2095)  . . B 
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Exports. 


Imports. 


Cloth. 


Woollen, 
linen,  and 
silk  goods. 


on  the  purchasing  power  of  the  district.  Down  to  the  present  time 
(September,  1895)  the  export  of  grain  has  not  recommenced,  and 
business  men  are  holding  gloomy  language,  though  Monastic  has 
always  hitherto  enjoyed,  on  the  whole,  a good  reputation  for 
meeting  engagements.  The  district  is  in  a most  backward  state, 
two  water-powder  mills  near  the  town  of  Monastic,  in  which  rough 
cloth  and  braid  are  manufactured  (capital  of  one  mill  about 
10,000^.,  of  the  other  about  2,000/.),  being  the  only  industrial 
establishments  of  any  importance. 


Exports. 

In  both  1893  and  1894  the  export  of  skins  chiefly  for^ 
Austria  and  Germany  was  above  the  average.  The  export  to 
Greece  and  Servia  of  the  braid  and  rough  cloth  manufactured  in 
the  local  mills  is  supposed  to  have  been  fairly  large  in  both 
years,  but  trustworthy  figures  for  these  articles  have  not  been 
obtainable. 


Imports, 

Almost  the  whole  of  the  cotton  goods,  other  than  twist,  con- 
tinues to  come  from  England,  only  a very  little  of  the  cotton 
prints  coming  from  Austria  and  Switzerland. 

Of  “ alaja,^^  the  striped  cotton  fabric  used  for  the  native 
dresses  of  men  and  w'omen,  about  2,000/.  worth  a year  comes 
from  Beirout,  and  about  1,000/.  wdorth  from  Manchester.  The 
twist”  of  the  higher  numbers,  viz.,  from  14  to  70,  comes  from 
England ; that  of  the  lowder  numbers  continues  to  be  supplied 
exclusively  from  the  three  mills  in  the  Salonica  district. 

Approximate  value  of  English  twist  imported  in  1894, 
5,000/. 

Approximate  value  of  twist  from  Salonika  district  imported  in 
same  year,  7,000/.  - 

Only  the  finest  cloth  goods  and  the  w'orst  cloth  goods  in  the 
market  come  from  England. 

Total  yearly  import  of  English  cloth  for  the  Monastir  market, 
about  500/, 

The  hopes  for  the  development  of  the  British  cloth  trade  in 
Monastir  have  not  been  realised.  It  is  said  that  British  mer- 
chants will  supply  cloth  in  their  own  lengths  of  from  70  to  90 
yards  only,  and  that  no  Monastir  merchant  will  order  so  much  of 
one  pattern.  The  Belgian  cloth  is  also  preferred  as  having  a 
lustre  which  is  not  found  in  the  English  article.  I am  informed, 
how^ever,  that  the  headquarters  of  the  3rd  Army  Corps  estab- 
lished at  Monastir  have,  during  the  past  3 years,  been  importing  a 
considerable  quantity,  perhaps  as  much  as  6,000/.  worth  yearly,  of 
English  cloth  for  the  soldiers. 

These,  with  the  exceptions  of  a trifling  quantity  of  linen,  and 
of  some  spun  wool  for  local  braid  manufactories,  from  England, 
come  from  Germany,  Austria,  and  Switzerland, 
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English  iron  bars  and  English  copper  continue  to  enjoy  an  iron  and  other 
apparent  monopoly  in  the  Monastir  market,  but  Belgian  iron  is  metals, 
supposed  to  be  mixed  with  the  English  bars.  During  the  past 
2 years,  since  about  September,  1893,  Belgian  iron  plates, 
from  their  greater  cheapness,  have  entirely  ousted  the  English 
article. 

Approximate  value  of  iron  bars  and  iron  plates  imported  in 
1894,  4,000/. 

Approximate  value  of  copper  imported  in  1894,  3,000/. 

Large  nails  come  from  England. 

Yearly  value  of  import  in  1893  and  1894,  about  300/. 

Small  nails  come  from  Belgium  and  Hungary.  Yearly  value 
of  import  in  1893  and  1894,  about  600/. 

About  a quarter  of  the  yearly  total  imported  in  1893  and  1894  Hardware  and 
is  put  down,  as  in  1892,  as  English,  and  the  value  of  the  import  general 
has  fallen  but  slightly.  The  cheap  Austrian  and  German  articles, 
however,  seem  to  be  gaining  ground. 

English  coflee  and  chemicals  have  been  still  further  giving  Coffee, 
way  before  Austrian,  German,  and  French  competition;  about 
one-sixth  of  the  chemicals,  and  about  one-half  of  the  coffee 
having  come  from  England  in  1894.  Some  drugs,  of  perhaps 
non-English  origin,  are  sold  under  English  descriptions,  e.g.^ 

‘‘  Henry’s  calcined  magnesia,”  price  2^.  9c/.,  sold  for  14  pias. 

(25,  4c/.)  in  wrappers  which  bear  printed  descriptions  in  English 
with  several  gross  faults  of  spelling. 

This  is  stated  to  be  exclusively  Austrian.  Most  of  the  better  Paper, 
qiialities  of  stationery  are  sold  in  boxes  bearing  descriptions  in 
English  with  Vienna  manufacture,^’  or  the  name  of  a Vienna 
house  appended.  Boxes,  however,  have  come  under  my  notice 
bearing  English  descriptions  without  any  indications  of  con- 
tinental origin. 

There  seems  to  be  no  present  prospect  of  the  establishment  Proposed 
of  a Monastir  custom-house,  but  traders  are  beginning  to  enter  ^ousT^ 
into  direct  relations  with  firms  in  England  and  elsewhere  to  a 
greater  extent  than  they  have  hitherto  done.  For  instance, 
cotton  goods  have  recently  been  imported  direct  from  Man- 
chester by  traders  who  would  formerly  have  imported  them 
through  Salonica  houses. 

The  branch  of  the  ‘‘Banque  de  Salonique”  opened  here  in  June,  “Banque  do 
1893,  has  done  good  service,  especially  by  advancing  money  on 
easy  terms,  and  by  su 
of  local  houses. 

The  railway  service  on  the  completed  Salonica-Monastir  Salonica- 
llne  began  working  on  June  15,  1894,  but,  for  the  first 
4J  months,  the  rates  were  so  high  that  merchants  could  derive 
no  advantage  from  the  new  railway.  Under  the  new  tariff, 
which  came  into  operation  on  November  1,  1894,  a truck  load  of 
10  tons  of  goods  of  whatever  class  is  sent  from  Salonica  to  Monastir 
for  15/.T  (13/.  12s.  9d  sterling),  whereas  20-j?yy.T  (18/.  6s.  4d 
sterling;  was  the  previous  rate  for  the  same  quantity  of 
goods  of  the  first  class  which  includes  all  cotton,  linen,  woollen, 
and  silk  goods,  Nevertheless,  even  the  new  rates  are  very  high, 
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and  no  great  effect  on  Monastir  trade  from  tlie  new  line  is  yet 
apparent.  Monastir  has  not,  as  was  hoped,  become  a general 
emporium  for  other  centres  of  the  vilayet  such  as  Dibra  and 
Perlepe,  though  a part  of  the  imports  to  those  two  places  is  now 
.beginning  to  be  supplied  from  Monastir  instead  of  coming  from 
Uskup  or  direct  from  Salonica  houses  as  formerly.  The  new 
railway  much  facilitates  the  visits  of  commercial  travellers,  and 
English  travellers,  especially  in  cloth  and  hardware,  might  now 
find  it  worth  while  to  visit  the  Monastir  market. 

Appended  are  tables  giving  approximate  values  and  quantities 
of  imports  and  exports. 


Annex  A. — Eetqrn  of  Principal  Articles  of  Export  from 
Monastir  during  the  Years  1894-93. 


1894. 

1893. 

Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

£ 

£ 

Skins 

Pieces  . . 

230,000 

17,000 

200,000 

15,000 

Flour 

Lbs.  .. 

1,500,000 

6,000 

3,000,000 

10,000 

-Miscellaneous 

• • 

64,000 

5,500 

40,000 

6,000 

Total  . . 

•• 

28,500 

•• 

30,000 

PtETURN  of  Principal  Articles  of  Import  to  Monastir  during 
the  Years  1894-93. 


Articles. 

1894. 

1893. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Lbs. 

£ 

Lbs. 

£ 

Alcohol . . 

600,000 

5,000 

405,000 

4,500 

’Coffee  . . 

160,000 

6,500 

135,000 

5,000 

Sugar  . . 

2,200,000 

14,000 

1,780,000 

12,000 

Tobacco. . 

140,000 

32,000 

137,000 

30,000 

Salt 

2,900,000 

6,500 

2,300,000 

5,000 

Petroleum 

1,600,000 

4,400 

1,400,000 

4,000 

Soap  . . . . . . 

500,000 

5,600 

450,000 

5,200 

Groceries,  &c.  . . 

900,000 

18,000 

800,000 

17,000 

Chemicals 

130,000 

5,300 

130,000 

6,000 

Leather . . 

113,000 

8,000 

100,000 

7,000 

Iron  and  other  metals  . 
Hardware  and  iron- 

1,500,000 

10,500 

1,450,000 

10,000 

mongery 

700,000 

18,000 

650,000 

19,000 

Paper 

370,000 

6,500 

270,000 

4,000 

Cotton  goods  . . 

Cloth,  woollen,  linen. 

947,000 

52,000 

870,000 

48,000 

and  silk  goods 

800,000 

42,000 

800,000 

43,000 

Other  articles  . . 

900,000 

14,900 

700,000 

10,100 

Total 

14,360,000 

248,100 

12,377,000 

228,800 

SALONICA. 
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Annex  B. — Table  showing  Total  Value  of  all  Articles  Exported 
from  and  Imported  to  Monastir  from  and  to  Foreign 
Countries  during  the  Years  1894-93. 


Country. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

1894. 

1893. 

1894. 

1893. 

£ ' 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Inland  . . 

28,500  i 

30,000 

56,400 

45,600 

Great  Britain  . , 

..  1 

1 

74,000 

72.800 

Austria  . . 

• • 

•• 

•• 

62,000 

58,000 

France  . . 

• • 

14,000 

16,000 

Germany 

9,000 

7,000 

Switzerland 

• • 

4,000 

4,600 

Russia  .. 

• • 

4,500 

5,000 

Belgium 

• • 

10,000 

8,000 

Other  countries 

14,200 

11,800 

Total 

•• 

28.500 

30,000 

248,100 

228,800 
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Id. 

1550.  Leghorn 
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1609.  Galatz 

2d. 
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2 Id. 

1610.  Port  Said 

lid. 

1552.  i^yra  . . 

Ud. 

1611.  The  Hague  . . 

a • 

lid. 
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9d. 

1612.  Calais 

Id. 

1554.  Berlin 

2^d. 
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Id. 
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Id. 

1614.  Copenhagen.. 

, , 

Id. 
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2d. 

1557.  Dunkirk 

Id. 

1616.  Gothenburg.. 

2d. 

1558.  Ningpo 

Id. 

1617.  Mannheim  .. 

lid. 

1559.  Pakhoi 

Id. 

1618.  Old  Calabar  .. 

5d. 

1560.  Chinkiang 

Id. 

1619.  Pekin 

2|d. 

1561.  New  York 

2d. 

1620.  Taganrog 

2d. 

1562.  Batoum 

lUd. 

1621.  Brindisi  .. 

2id. 

1663.  Naples 

2d. 

1622.  Jeddah 

lid. 

1564.  Resht 

4|d. 

1623.  Hamburg 

3d. 

1565.  Copenhagen 

Hd. 

1624.  Angora 

lid. 

1566.  Porto  Kico 

. I 

l|d. 

1625.  Buda-Pesth  .. 

• • 

lid. 

1567.  Malaga 

3d. 

1626.  Beyrout 

Id. 

1568.  Galveston 

7|d. 

1627.  Bushire 

. , 

2d. 

1669.  Tabreez 

id. 

1628.  Stettin 

2id. 

1570.  Fiji  .. 

id. 

1629.  Porto  Rico  .. 

0 4 

Id. 

1571.  Athens 

2 id. 

1630.  Rotterdam  .. 

id. 

1672.  Bilbao 

34d. 

1631.  Alexandria  .. 

lid. 

1673.  Barcelona 

3d. 

1632.  Tokio 

2id. 

1674.  Fiume 

2d. 

1633.  Tangier 

lid. 

1575.  Tahiti 

Id. 

1634.  Oporto 

lid. 

1576.  San  Francisco 

6d. 

1635.  St.  Petersburg 

4d. 

1577.  Ichang 

lid. 

1636.  Dantzig 

2d. 

1578.  Amoy.. 

lid. 

1637.  Macao 

Id. 

1579.  Wenchow 

Id. 

! 1638.  Hiogo  and  Osaka 

6d. 

1580.  Smyrna 

2 id. 

1639.  Naples 

lid. 

1581.  Nice  .. 

lid. 

1640.  Kiungchow  .. 

id. 

1682.  Soul  .. 

lid. 

1641,  Rome.. 

lid. 

1583.  Rio  Grande  do  Sul 

4d. 

1642.  Beira.. 

id. 

1684.  Nagasaki 

Id. 

1643.  St.  Jago  de  Cuba 

4id. 

1585.  Hakodate 

Id. 

1644.  Christiania  .. 

6d. 

1586.  Frankfort 

3d. 

1645.  Lisbon 

lid. 

1587.  Samoa 

Id. 

1646.  Brussels 

id. 

1588.  Cherbourg 

lid. 

1647.  Vera  Cruz  .. 

id. 

1589.  Damascus 

Id. 

1648.  Tunis 

• • 

Id. 

1590.  New  York 

Id. 

1649.  Antwei’p 

Id. 

1591.  Athens 

2d. 

1650.  Tokio 

Id. 

1592.  Baghdad 

Id. 

1651.  Honolulu 

id. 

1593.  Vienna 

lid. 

1652,  Slett  n 

lid. 

1594.  Montevideo 

2id. 

1653.  Bangkok 

Id. 

1595.  Swatow 

lid.  j 

1654.  Batoum 

lid. 

1596.  Foochow 

Id.  1 

1655,  Mexico 

• • 

9.id. 

1597.  Tam^sui 

Id.  1 

1656.  Odessa 

lid. 

1698.  Chungking 

Id.  1 

1657.  Reunion 

Id. 

1599.  Chefoo 

Id.  1 

1658.  Tokio 

lid. 

1600.  Tokio.. 

lid.  I 

1659.  Maranham  .. 

Id. 

1601.  Bangkok 

Id.  ! 

1660.  Copenhagen.. 

Id. 

1602.  Caracas 

lid.  1 

1661.  Berlin 

lid. 

1603.  Sofia  .. 

2id.  j 

1662.  Teheran 

2id. 

1604.  Belgrade 

2id. 

1663.  Salonica 

•• 

.. 

lid. 

No.  1664. 
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Although  the  trade  returns  for  these  islands  do  not  show  any  General, 
actual  decrease  during  the  past  six  months  from  January  1,  1895, 
to  July  1,  1895,  yet  the  increase  maintained  is  not  of  sufficient 
importance  to  promise  any  material  improvement  during  the 
coming  year. 

Business  in  piece-goods  and  textiles  has  been  considerably  piece-goods 
affected  by  the  high  import  duties,  in  consequence  of  which  a and  textiles, 
large  proportion  of  such  goods  are  now  drawn  from  Spain.  In 
addition  to  these  disadvantages  the  competition  amongst  foreign 
houses  has  tended  to  greatly  restrict  the  business  of  firms  em- 
ployed in  such  articles  as  piece-goods  and  textiles ; whilst  the 
adverse  rate  of  exchange  has  acted  very  prejudicially. 

(2091) 
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SPAIN. 


Sugar  (dry). 


Sugar  (wet). 


Average  j)rice 
of  sugar 
during  past 
half  year. 
Coprah. 


Sapan  wood. 


Indigo. 


Buffalo  hides 
and  cuUings. 


Tobacco  and 
cigars. 


Exports  {from  January  1 to  July  6,  1895). 

The  total  shipments  of  sugar  from  January  1,  1895,  to  July  6, 
1895,  amounted  to  809,168  piculs  (112,864,370'976  lbs.),  against 
805,776  piculs  (112,391,248-032  lbs.),  showing  a total  increase  of 
3,392  piculs  (473,122-944  lbs.)  of  dry  sugar  exported  during  the 
same  period  of  the  present  year. 

The  export  of  moist  sugar  from  Manila  from  January  1,  1895,  to 
July  6,  1895,  reached  a total  for  the  half-year  of  165,615  piculs 
(23,100,311-430  lbs.),  against  185,709  piculs  (25,903,062-738  lbs.) 
exported  during  the  same  period  of  the  preceding  year,  showing 
a decrease  of  20,094  piculs  (2,802,751*308  lbs.). 

The  average  price  of  sugar  during  the  past  6 months  has 
reached  a maximum  of  2 dol.  1^  c.  per  picul,  and  a minimum  of 
1 dol.  5 c.  per  picul. 

The  exports  in  this  product  have  been  well  maintained.  From 
January  1 to  July  6,  1895,  the  amount  exported  reached  240,991 
piculs  (33,613,906*662  lbs.),  being  an  increase  in  the  quantity  ex- 
ported. of  23,182  piculs  (3,233,471*724  lbs.),  as  compared  with  the 
same  period,  exported  during  the  previous  year. 

A considerable  falling  off  in  the  export  of  this  product  has 
taken  place.  Last  year  the  amount  exported  reached  20,669 
piculs  (2,882,953*458  lbs.)  during  the  period  from  January  1 to 
July  6,  1895,  whilst  the  quantity  exported  during  the  past 
6 months  has  not  been  more  than  10,408  piculs  (1,451,728*656  lbs.), 
showing  a marked  decline  of  10,261  piculs  (1,431,224*802  lbs.) 
in  the  quantity  exjjorted. 

The  exports  of  indigo  during  the  past  six  months  show  a great 
improvement  during  the  past  half-year.  From  January  1 to 
July  6,  1894,  the  amount  exported  did  not  reach  a total  of  more 
than  965  quintals  (97,891*530  lbs.),  whilst  during  the  same  period 
of  the  present  year  the  quantity  exported  amounted  to  4,886 
quintals  (495,645*612  lbs.),  showing  a substantial  increase  on  the 
preceding  year  of  3,921  quintals  (397,754*082  lbs.). 

A slight  improvement  has  taken  place  during  tlie  past  6 
months  in  this  respect,  tlie  total  amount  exported  reaching-  a total 
of  2,185  i)iculs  (304,768*170  Ib.s.),  as  compared  with  2,046  piculs 
(285,380*172  lbs.)  exported  during  the  same  period  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  showing  an  increase  of  139  piculs  (19,387*998  lbs.). 

Exports  in  tobacco  and  cigars  have  been  well  maintained.  Not- 
withstanding tliat  a great  number  of  small  factories  have  been 
establislied  of  late  years,  nevertheless  they  can  be  said  to  be  mostly 
doing  well.  The  chief  factories,  however,  are  the  “ Compania  de 
Tabacos  de  Kilipiuas,”  tlie  private  factory  of  “La  insular,”  and  the 
factory  of  “El  Oriente.”  The  quantities  eNi)orted  during  the 
lialf-year  ended  fJuly  6,  1895,  amounted  to  the  following: — 

Cigars,  in  1895,  78,867,  against  66,241  in  1894,  showing  an 
increase  on  the  jirevious  year  of  12,626. 

Tobacco  leaf,  in  1895,  93,904  (piintals  (9,525,809*568  lbs.), 
against  71,954  (piinlals  (7,299,157*668  lbs.)  in  1894,  showing 
an  inciease  on  the  ])revimis  year  of  21,950  quintals 
(2,226,651*900  lbs.). 
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The  deDiand  for  hemp  during  the  past  6 months  has  been  good.  Hemp. 
Shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom  from  January  22,  1895,  to 
June,  1895,  from  the  ports  of  Manila,  Iloilo,  and  Cebu  being  as 
follows : — 


To— 

Quantity. 

Increase 

1894. 

1895. 

and  Decrease. 

Great  Britain  . . 

Bales. 

211,522 

Bales. 

186,135 

+ 

Bales. 

25,387 

United  States  and  Canada 

152,4(30 

75,234 

— 

77,226 

Australia 

4,490 

6,851 

7,834 

+ 

3,34 1 

China  and  sundries 

9,707 

+ 

2,956 

California 

8,900 

20,700 

+ 

11,800 

Continental  Europe  . . 

10,081 

2,687 

— 

7,394 

Imports, 

There  has  been  no  importation  of  foreign  grain  from  Rice. 
January  1,  1895,  to  June  30,  1895. 

The  total  amount  of  petroleum  imported  into  the  Philippine  Petroleum. 
Islands  from  January  1,  1895,  to  June  30,  1895,  amounted  to  the 
following : — 

Total  amount,  124,250  cases,  of  which  89,250  cases  were 
imported  from  America,  whilst  the  remaining  35,000  cases  were 
supplied  from  Eussia. 

The  import  returns  of  coals  derived  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Coal. 
Japan,  and  Australia  during  the  period  from  January  1,  1895,  to 
June  30,  1895,  were  as  follows  : — 


Quantity. 

Tons. 

Cardiff  . . 

2,500 

J apan 

11,318 

Australia 

37,981 

Total 

51,799 

Miscellaneous. 

An  export  duty  of  2 dol.  per  100  kilos,  has  been  imposed  on  Duties, 
all  rice  shipped  from  these  islands  since  July  20  last 

The  import  duty  on  petroleum  has  been  increased  to  4 dol. 

50  c.  per  100  kilos,  on  all  shipments  made  on  or  after  July  20 
last 

With  the  view  of  providing  for  the  outlay  that  would  be 
incurred  by  placing  the  currency  in  the  Philippines  on  a nearer 
level  to  that  of  the  mother  country,  the  Government  have 
increased  the  import  duties  oh  all  goods  introduced  from  foreign 
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SPAIN. 


Taxes. 


Steam 
communica- 
tion and 
mail  service. 


Public  works. 


Manila  port 
and  harbour 
works. 


countries  by  4 per  cent.  This  advance  will  be  levied  on  all  goods 
that  left  their  port  of  shipment  on  or  after  July  20  last. 

The  poll  tax  imposed  on  all  Chinese  landing  in  the  Philippines 
has  been  raised  to  50  dol.  per  head.  All  foreigners  have  to  be 
registered  on  arrival  in  the  register  of  the  Civil  Governor  of 
Manila,  as  also  in  the  register  of  their  respective  consulates. 
They  should  therefore  apply  to  the  consulate  for  registration  as 
soon  as  possible  in  order  to  obtain  their  ‘‘  Cedula  de  Inscripcion,” 
without  which  they  are  prohibited  from  carrying  on  any  business 
whatever.  This  Cedula  also  gives  them  the  right  of  freely 
circulating  through  any  part  of  the  colony. 

The  general  system  of  intercommunication  between  the 
numerous  islands  of  the  Philippines  is  maintained  by  the  Spanish 
“ Compania  Maritima of  Manila.  This  company  was  formed 
some  few  years  ago  by  amalgamating  a number  of  small  owners 
of  steamers  under  the  name  of  the  “ Compania  Maritima.”  The 
company  possesses  over  30  steamers  trading  to  almost  every  part 
of  the  Archipelago,  and  may  be  said  to  have  an  almost  entire 
monopoly  of  this  trade. 

A new  direct  passenger  mail  and  cargo  service  has  been 
established  between  the  Clyde  and  Manila.  The  owners  of  the  4 
vessels  on  this  line  are  Messrs.  Pinillos,  Izquierdo  and  Company, 
of  Barcelona.  These  vessels  are  built  more  especially  to  carry  a 
large  cargo,  their  passenger  accommodation  not  being  adapted  for 
any  very  large  number  of  passengers.  These  steamers  are  also 
taking  passengers  and  freight  at  very  considerably  reduced  prices. 
Steamers  run  also  between  Hong-Kong  and  Manila  on  a regular 
fortnightly  service,  the  passage  occupying  60  hours. 

The  principal  feature  of  importance  in  this  respect  is  the 
construction  of  the  new  floating  dock  at  Subig,  at  present  being 
carried  out.  Subig  is  a bay  lying  to  the  north-east  of  Mariveles  at 
the  entrance  to  the  Bay  of  Manila,  and  is  admirably  adapted  as  a 
harbour  of  refuge  during  the  typhoon  season,  and  also  will  greatly 
facilitate  the  loading  and  unloading  of  vessels  at  present  effected 
with  much  difficulty  during  bad  weather  in  Manila  Bay.  It  is  a 
military  station  and  admirably  situated  for  defence  of  the  entrance 
to  the  Bay  of  Manila.  In  connection  with  these  works  at  Subig 
it  is  proposed  to  construct  a branch  line  of  railway  from  Dagupan 
to  Libre,  close  to  Subig.  This  branch  line  joining  the  Manila 
Eailway  Company’s  line  at  Dagupan  will  be  constructed  by  the 
Government. 

The  breakwater  and  harbour  works  are  progressing,  though 
not  much  has  been  done  this  year.  It  is  calculated  that  the 
breakwater  and  new  port  will  not  be  finished  for  8 years. 
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No. 
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Price. 
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Consul-General  Sir  D.  Colnaghi  to  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury. 

My  Lord,  Florence,  January  21,  1896. 

I HAVE  the  honour  to  transmit  to  your  Lordship,  herewith 
enclosed,  the  usual  Reports  of  the  Vice-Consuls  at  Venice  and 
Ancona  for  the  years  1894-95. 

The  delay  in  the  transmission  of  Mr.  de  Zuccato’s  Report  is 
owing  to  the  non-publication  of  the  Commercial  Returns  for  1894, 
by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Venice,  until  the  close  of  1895. 

I have,  &c. 

(Signed)  D.  E.  COLNAGHI. 
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Prefatory  Bemarlx,s. 

I arn  indebted  for  the  statistical  information  for  the  year  1894  Requesting 
to  the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce,  but  as  the  commercial  and 
shipping  returns  were  only  published  by  them  about  the  end  of  1^94-95°^ 
December,  1895,  and  as  I have  no  other  possible  means  of 
obtaining  the  information  required,  I venture  respectfully  to 
request  permission  to  depart  from  the  usual  rule  and  be  allowed 
to  send  a report  for  1894-95,  as,  with  the  exception  of  the 
statistical  information  which  is  exclusively  for  1894,  I have 
entered  in  my  present  report  all  subjects  of  interest  up  to  the 
date  of  my  sending  it  off. 


Shipping  and  Navigation. 

In  the  year  1894,  250  British  steam  ships,  with  an  aggregate  British 
tonnage  of  363,143  tons,  entered,  and  261,  with  an  aggregate  shipping, 
tonnage  of  373,110  tons,  cleared  from  the  port  of  Venice,  there  being 
an  increase,  as  compared  with  1893,  of  51  steamers  with 
91,847  tons  in  the  entries,  and  62  steamers  with  101,814  tons  in  the 
clearances. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  following  tables,  showing  the  number  Ships  under 
and  tonnage  of  all  ships  arrived  at  and  departed  from  Venice, 
that  2,656  sailing  vessels,  with  a tonnage  of  139,036  tons,  and 
988  steamers,  with  a tonnage  of  913,877  tons,  entered  this  port  in 
1894,  there  being  a decrease  of  7 sailing  ships  and  27  steamers  as 
(2098) 
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compared  with  the  previous  year.  The  total  tonnage  of  the 
entries  of  the  sailing  and  steam  vessels  above  referred  to  was 
1,052,913  tons  in  1894,  with  an  increase  of  68,626  tons  in  com- 
parison with  1893. 


Eeturn  of  all  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  Venice  during  the  Year 

1894. 

Entered. 


Sailing. 

1 Steam. 

Total. 

Nationality. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

British  

250 

363,143 

250 

363,143 

Italian  

2,i'22 

1 1^212 

319 

330,038 

2,471 

441,250 

Austro-Hungarian 

.516 

26,974 

330 

167.523 

846 

194,497 

German 

23 

21,314 

23 

21,314 

Swedish  and  Nor- 

wegian   

27 

20,753 

27 

20,753 

Greek  

”*194 

6 

6,313 

10 

6,537 

4,763 

Dutch  

... 

3 

4,763 

3 

Turkish  

12 

"’584 

12 

584 

Montenegrin 

2 

72 

2 

72 

Total  

2,656 

129,036 

988 

913,877 

3,644 

1,052,913 

„ for  the  year 

preceding 

2,649 

145,476 

1,015 

838,811 

3,664 

984,287 

Cleared. 


Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total 

Nationality. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

British  

261 

373,110 

261 

373,110 

Italian  

2,082 

109,’360 

348 

332,878 

174,818 

2,430 

442,238 

Austro-Hungarian 

518 

28,318 

336 

854 

203,136 

Swedish  and  Nor- 

wegian   

28 

22,852 

28 

22,852 

German  

23 

21,314 

23 

21,314 

Greek  

’"5 

‘"247 

6 

6,343 

11 

6,590 

Dutch  

3 

4,763 

3 

4,763 

Turkish  

"11 

"‘478 

11 

478 

Montenegrin 

3 

99 

3 

99 

Total  

2,619 

138,502 

1,005 

936,078 

3,624 

1,074,580 

,,  for  the  year 

preceding 

2,641 

146,429 

1,006 

830,038 

3,647 

984,467 

The  long  negotiations  between  tlie  Italian  Government  and 
tlie  reniiisular  and  Oriental  Company  for  tlic  service  between 
Venice  and  Egypt,  India,  China,  Australia,  and  Yew  Zealand, 
with  connections  at  l*ort  Said,  a full  description  of  which  was 
given  in  my  report  published  in  March,  1895,  have  been  at  last 
brought  to  a successful  issue,  and  the  conti-act  was  signed  in 
Pome  on  July  14,  1895.  The  steamers  of  the  Company  will  run 
regularly  every  three  weeks  fi'om  AYnice  to  Port  Said,  and  at 
stated-  intervais  to  and  from  Venice  and  Bombay  direct,  without 
transhipment  of  passengers  or  cargo.  The  subvention  granted  by 
the  Italian  Government  to  the  Company  is  500,000  lire  a year. 
Through  bills  of  lading  and  passenger  tickets  are  now  issued  to 
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and  from  Venice  and  eastern  ports.  It  is  generally  expected  that 
most  of  the  travellers  will  prefer  the  Venice-Port  Said  line  to 
proceed  to  and  from  Egypt,  as  they  may  now  go  from  Port  Said  to 
Alexandria  and  back  by  the  recently  opened  railway  between 
Port  Said  and  Ismailia.  They  may  thus  have  an  opportunity  of 
visiting  Venice  and  her  treasures  and  be  spared  the  three  days’ 
tedious  journey  overland  to  Brindisi.  This  service,  which  is  sure 
to  be  performed  by  the  powerful  Company  in  the  most  diligent 
and  liberal  manner,  will  give  a fresh  impetus  to  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  Venice,  but  in  order  to  enable  her  to  reap  effectually 
the  benefit  of  her  position  as  a natural  outlet  to  Central  Europe 
and  to  overcome  the  difficulties  opposed  by  her  keen  rival,  Trieste, 
the  Venetian  capitalists  must  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages 
presented  to  them,  and  carry  on  that  spirit  of  enterprise  and  com- 
mercial vigour  which  were  displayed  in  such  a high  degree  by 
their  forefathers  for  so  many  centuries.  The  Austrian  Lloyd’s 
Company,  in  the  meantime,  have  not  been  inactive,  as,  in  order  to 
attract  the  passenger  traffic  to  Trieste,  they  have  organised  a new 
weekly  service  “ de  luxe,”  consisting  exclusively  of  sleeping  and 
dining  cars  and  through  baggage  vans,  running  from  London 
through  Ostend  and  Vienna  to  Trieste  in  connection  with  one  of 
their  steamers,  which  leaves  for  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  every 
Tuesday.  The  train  de  luxe  ” leaves  Trieste  for  London  every 
Wednesday  on  arrival  of  the  steamer  on  her  return  vo^mge  from 
Egypt.  The  Thames  ” was  the  first  Peninsular  vessel  which 
came  to  Venice,  on  October  15,  1895,  to  inaugurate  the  new 
service,  with  a cargo  of  1,780  bales  of  cotton,  1,809  casks  of 
castor  oil,  and  3,338  casks  of  linseed  oil.  -The  Minister  of  Marine, 
Admiral  Morin,  and  the  Minister  for  Posts  and  Telegraphs, 
Commendatore  Maggiorino  Eerraris,  came  here  from  Koine  to 
attend  the  festivities  for  the  inauguration  of  the  service.  A 
banquet  was  offered  by  the  municipality  and  Chamber  of 
Commerce  at  the  Hotel  Danieli.  A return  dinner  was  given 
on  board  the  Thames  ” by  the  Company.  The  saloon 
was  illuminated  by  the  electric  light  and  decorated  with 
fresh  flowers.  Both  the  banquets  were  attended  by  the 
ministers,  a number  of  senators  and  deputies,  some  prefects  of 
the  Venetian  provinces,  ond  the  local  military  and  civil 
authorities.  Several  toasts  were  proposed  and  speeches  made  by 
the  miuisters,  the  authorities,  the  Captain  of  the  “ Thames,”  and 
the  Agent  of  the  Company.  Admiral  Morin  pronounced  the 
following  speech  in  English : — ''  All  that  I have  seen  and  learnt 
during  my  service  as  a naval  officer  has  made  me  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  Great  Britain  as  a naval  power  and  maritime  nation. 
To  say  the  truth  I have  never  been  able  to  decide  which  to 
admire  most  in  that  great  and  noble  country  ; its  powerful  and 
glorious  navy  which  obtained  the  supremacy  of  the  seas,  or  its 
marvellous  merchant  service,  which  has  gained  the  greater  part  of 
the  commerce  of  the  world.  I admire  them  both  equally  for  the 
development  they  have  worked  themselves  up  to,  for  the  per- 
fection to  which  they  have  arrived,  for  the  spirit  which  animates 
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them,  and  above  all  for  the  results  obtained,  as  wherever  the 
English  flag  is  hoisted  civilisation  and  progress  reign.”  Admiral 
Canevaro,  the  Comjnander-in-Chief  of  this  Naval  Department, 
then  rose  and  expressed,  in  high  terms,  most  cordial  feeling  for  the 
British  nation.  The  speech  delivered  by  the  Commendatore 
Eerraris  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm,  as  well  as  that  ©f  the 
Syndic,  Count  Grimani,  that  of  the  Captain  of  the  “ Thames,”  Mr. 
Alfred  Symons,  and  that  of  the  Agent  of  the  Company,  Mr.  Kobert 
L.  Mellor,  and  all  pressed  round  them  to  tender  congratulations. 

There  are  indeed  few  countries  having  better  or  more  extensive 
means  of  inland  navigation  than  North  Italy,  which  resembles 
Holland  in  the  number  of  its  canals.  Before  the  existence  of  the 
railways,  goods  were  principally  sent  to  and  from  Venice  and 
Milan  by  boats.  Venice  has  a natural  waterway  navigable  for 
small  steam  tugs  towing  trains  of  flat  barges  up  to  the  Lake  of 
Como  and  Lake  Maggiore,  as  far  as  Magadino  in  Switzerland. 
Several  attempts  have  now  and  then  been  made,  during  the  last 
50  years,  to  establish,  on  a sound  commercial  basis,  the  navigation 
of  the  Eiver  Po  and  its  confluents,  as  the  advantages  of  this  scheme 
are  obvious,  but  so  far  without  any  success.  As  there  has  lately 
been  much  talk  of  a new  association  being  created  again  for  the 
resuscitation  of  the  inland  river  navigation,  it  may  not  be  irrelevant 
to  give  a history  of  all  the  phases  of  this  undertaking,  in  the 
event  of  capital  being  sought  in  England  for  this  venture.  The 
projected  lines  of  river  navigation  w^ould  have  to  establish  water 
communication  through  the  rivers  Adige,  Loreo,  Po  di  Levante, 
Cavanella,  Po,  and  other  navigable  confluent  streams  with  Chioggia, 
Adria,  Verona,  Polesella,  Pontelagoscuro,  Bondeno,  Eevere,  Ostiglia, 
Quistello,  Mantova,  Borgoforte,  Pontevico,  Guastalla,  Casalmag- 
giore,  Cremona,  Pizzighettone,  Piacenza,  Pavia,  Lake  of  Como  and 
Lake  Maggiore.  The  distance  to  be  traversed  would  be  upwards 
of  1,000  miles;  that  between  Venice  and  Milan  being  264  miles. 
In  1852  the  Austrian  Lloyd’s  Company  instituted  a regular 
service  of  steam  navigation  betw'een  Venice,  Milan,  and  Canton 
Ticino.  In  1857  nine  steamboats  with  several  barges  were 
employed  for  this  service,  but  in  1859  the  Lloyd’s  Company 
suspended  it,  with  a heavy  loss,  owing,  as  it  was  then  said,  to  the 
steamboats  and  barges  not  being  fit  for  river  navigation,  or  for 
other  reasons  which  cannot  at  present  be  ascertained.  About  the 
year  1870  the  Engineer  Guscetti  attempted,  without  success,  the 
inland  navigation  with  a steamer  specially  constructed.  In  1875 
the  Engineer  Canevesio  took  again  the  matter  up  and  succeeded  in 
forming  in  London  an  association  called  the  Anglo-ltalian 
Company,  which  was  to  undertake  the  performance  of  the  service 
above  described,  for  a subsidy  of  1,200,000  lire  payable  in  5 years 
by  the  Provinces  of  Venice,  Padua,  Eovigo,  Ferrara,  Modena, 
Mantua,  Eeggio,  Ioanna,  Cremona,  Piacenza,  Pavia,  and  Milan. 
The  Company  was  to  supply  eight  special  steam  tugs  and  100  flat 
iron  barges  of  the  total  burthen  of  not  less  than  10,000  tons. 
Concessions  had  already  been  granted,  through  the  Engineer 
Canevesio,  to  three  English  gentlemen. 
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The  Promoters  endeavoured  to  float  a company  in  London,  but, 
owing  to  the  inability  of  Signor  Canevesio  to  procure  any  degree 
of  assistance  in  contributing  capital  in  Italy,  the  matter  fell 
through ; and  I regret  to  say  that  a sum  of  25,000  lire,  which,  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  concessions,  had  been  deposited 
with  the  Provincial  Deputation  in  this  town,  as  a guarantee  of  the 
fulfilment  of  the  contract,  was  forfeited  by  them  for  having  failed  to 
carry  out  the  obligations  imposed  upon  them.  One  of  the  chief 
obstacles  to  the  success  of  this  undertaking  would  appear  to  lie  in 
the  opposition  of  the  Adriatic  Eailway  Company,  who,  being 
naturally  anxious  to  monopolise  the  whole  traffic,  would  no  doubt 
greatly  reduce  their  rates  of  transport  on  all  parallel  lines  in  com- 
petition with  the  water  service.  In  conclusion,  I think  it  fair  to 
state  that,  notwithstanding  the  inducements  frequently  held  out  of  a 
handsome  return  of  the  capital  employed,  all  attempts  to  procure 
money  in  Italy  for  starting  the  said  lines  of  river  navigation  have, 
so  far,  been  completely  unsuccessful,  either  for  the  reason  above 
mentioned,  or  because  the  bottom  of  the  Po  being  considered 
unstable  and  the  depth  of  the  river  being  consequently  uncertain, 
its  navigation  is  rendered  difficult  and  dangerous ; or  it  may  be 
that  Italian  capitalists  are  afraid  that  the  traffic  would  not  com- 
pensate for  the  risks  and  heavy  outlay  connected  with  this  under- 
taking. If  they  had  shown  more  confidence  in  this  scheme,  the 
river  navigation  in  North  Italy  would  now  be  an  accomplished  fact. 

I may  be  wrong,  but  perhaps  the  matter  would  be  greatly  facili- 
tated if  the  State  could,  in  future,  see  the  feasibility  of  re-organising 
the  rivers  for  the  transit  of  stores  and  other  military  purposes,  and 
if  a subvention,  adequate  to  the  risks  of  the  undertaking,  could  be 
granted  to  a company.  All  the  rivers  and  canals  are  under  the 
control  of  the  Government,  and  there  are  no  lock  dues  payable. 

I am  glad  to  state  that  the  long  felt  want,  to  which  I fre-  Life  saving 
quently  referred,  for  providing  the  Venetian  coast  with  the  service, 
required  appliances  for  saving  life  at  sea  has  been  recognised  by 
the  Government.  A station  with  a gun  apparatus  has  been 
established  at  “ San  Pietro  in  Volta,”  and  the  first  experiment 
made  was  completely  successful,  since  the  crew  of  the  trabaccolo 
“ Tre  Fratelli,”  which  stranded  on  the  coast  and  became  a total 
wreck  in  January,  1894,  were  all  hauled  ashore  in  the  sling  life 
buoy,  and  they  would,  probably,  have  all  lost  their  lives,  but  for 
the  adoption  of  the  saving  apparatus  and  the  efficient  instrumen- 
tality of  the  officers  of  the  station. 

Although  wrecks  of  ships  are  very  rare,  owing  to  the  soft 
bottom  of  the  sea,  yet  strandings  on  the  Venetian  coast  oc- 
casionally happen,  and  the  vessels  may  be  in  danger  during  a 
boisterous  wind  and  tempestuous  sea.  Notwithstanding  that 
intelligence  of  ships  in  distress  on  the  coast  does  not  always  reach 
the  town  with  great  despatch,  yet  I am  happy  to  bear  witness  to 
the  prompt,  generous,  and  efficient  manner  in  which  the  naval 
authorities  have  acted  in  all  cases  of  stranding  or  other  accidents 
to  British  ships.  In  two  recent  cases  of  fire  having  broken  out  on 
board  two  British  vessels,  lying  at  anchor  in  this  port,  the  masters 
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have  expressed  in  the  highest  terms  their  grateful  sense  for  the 
successful  efforts  made  by  the  Captain  of  the  port,  Commendatore 
Collatino  Maccheroui,  and  the  officers  acting  under  his  orders. 

There  has  been  a considerable  increase  in  the  attendance  at 
the  Institute  during  the  years  1894-95,  which  was  chiefly 
due  to  most  of  the  British  ships  arriving  at  Venice  now 
going  to  the  Maritime  Station,  which  is  only  10  minutes’  walk 
from  the  Sailors’  Home.  As  I had  frequently  occasion  to  report, 
the  indefatigable  endeavours  of  the  Eev.  A.  E.  Carey,  the  English 
Chaplain,  and  of  Mr.  Hansen,  Seamen’s  Missionary,  in  visiting  the 
men  in  hospital  and  in  promoting  their  welfare  in  every  possible 
way,  deserve  the  highest  praise.  The  rooms  set  aside  in  the 
Institute  for  convalescent  seamen  coming  out  from  the  hospital 
have  proved  very  beneficial,  as  the  necessity  of  their  being  sent 
to  dangerous  lodging-houses  has  thus  been  obviated.  A shelter 
room  for  seamen  of  all  nationalities  has  recently  been  opened,  and 
other  improvements  have  been  effected. 
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Eeturn  of  Principal  Articles  of  Import  to  Venice  during  the 
Years  1894-93,  by  Sea. 


Articles. 

1894. 

1893. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity.  ] 

Value. 

Tons. 

£ 

Tons. 

£ 

Wine  and  spirits 

38.841 

489,360 

50,226 

533,418 

Animals  for  slaughter 

38 

3,379 

24 

1,884 

Stearine  candles 

28 

1,266 

4 

208 

Paper,  books,  and  prints  . . 

229 

13,256 

103 

9,096 

Wax 

25 

3,108 

29 

3,350 

Wheat  and  other  grains 

49,018 

314,740 

77,706  i 

601,460 

Glass  beads  and  enamels  . . 

67 

31,792 

73 

41,246 

Eesin . . 

1,270 

6,861 

2,214 

10,628 

Colonial  produce  and  drugs 

5,898 

228,989 

4,880 

256,146 

Colours  and  dye-woods 

644 

17,493 

532 

12,719 

Indigo 

16 

11,808 

19 

13,860 

Fuel,  coal,  &c. 

Hardware,  earthenware,  and 

550,527 

611,457 

434,754 

541,065 

jewellery  . . 

294 

2,778 

406 

4,464 

Cheese 

352 

15,801 

153 

7,922 

Fruits 

13,738 

190,540 

13,233 

231,210 

Glucose 

0-2 

4 

Gums,. 

181 

14,520 

201 

16,144 

Timber,  rough  and  worked. . 
Yarns  and  manufactures. 

7,342 

32,905 

7,216 

27,544 

silk,  woollen,  and  cotton. . 

383 

58,397 

458 

83,758 

Hemp 

523 

17,874  1 

299 

10,060 

Cotton 

18,556 

668,023 

20,348 

870,916 

Wool 

663 

73,018 

774 

83,592 

Other  materials  for  weaving  1 
Medicines  and  medicinal 

992 

17,108 

1,338 

21,552 

preparation 

1,242 

10,289 

30,387 

1,518 

36,616 

]\letals,  rough  and  worked  . . 

97,622 

9,947 

119,820 

Natron  . . , . 

10 

40 

Nitre,. 

200 

4,652 

434 

10,058 

Oils 

19,519 

729,196 

18,415 

675,218 

Petroleum  . . 

26,130 

218,102 

17,158 

122,944 

Hides  and  leather  . . 

2,120 

176,054 

2 286 

177,633 

Fish,  dried  and  prepared  . . 

5.777 

151,970 

5,352 

114,222 

136,637 

Stone,  lime,  and  cement  . . j 

108,160 

92,298 

92,649 

Salt 1 

14,703  ! 

11,762 

14,352 

11,482 

Soap  . . . . . . . . ! 

467 

14,037 

408 

12,240 

Paw  silk,  cocoons,  and  waste  : 

167 

63,624  ’ 

223 

144,104 

Oil-seed 

8,433 

86,218  ' 

7,638 

• 78,766 

Butter 

1,679 

33,528  • i 

2,818 

52,203 

Tobacco  . . . . . . ‘ 

1,843 

52,066 

2,094 

59,210 

Gall-nuts  and  bark  . . 

2,047 

30,303 

1,530 

20,815 

Sulphur 

• Matches  and  inflammable 

0 -7 

18 

0-4 

28 

materials  . . 

10,957 

35,065 

15,377. 

55,360 

""Sundri^^  ~ ' 

- 44;826— 

287,909  ‘ 

38,948  • 

•221,125 

Total  . . 

948,466 

1 

4,937,476 

867,259 

5,405,150 
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Eetuen  of  Principal  Articles  of  Export  from  Venice  during 
the  Years  1894-93,  by  Sea. 


Articles. 

1894. 

1893. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Tons. 

£ 

Tons. 

£ 

Wine  and  spirits 

435 

11,605 

839 

16,830 

Animals  for  slaughter 

106 

9,336 

100 

9,200 

Stearine  candles 

258 

14,486 

246 

9,367 

Paper,  books,  and  prints  . . 

1,816 

66,819 

1,404 

55,876 

Wax 

232 

36,448 

221 

35,079 

Wheat  and  other  grain  , . 

29,429 

296,034 

37,972 

415,963 

Glass  beads  and  enamels 

366 

48,600 

338 

90,075 

Besin 

35 

192 

441 

2,118 

Colonial  produce  and  drugs 

288 

23,660 

253 

24,061 

Colours  and  dye-woods 

747 

30,137 

768 

27,321 

Indigo 

0-9 

648 

0-2 

140 

Fuel,  coals,  &c. 

Hardware,  earthenware,  and 

18,630 

20,140 

21,498 

24,561 

jewellery  .. 

3,741 

129,902 

4,247 

145,766 

Cheese  . • 

447 

46,540 

489 

53,790 

Fruits  ••  »• 

2,299 

26,203 

2,057 

22,210 

Glucose  . . * . 

420 

806 

11 

210 

Gums  . . . . 

8 

656 

9 

762 

Timber,  rough  and  worked. . 
Yarns  and  manufactures. 

33,393 

165,088 

32,857 

158,150 

silk,  woollen  and  cotton. . 

6,522 

679,258 

4,840 

548,748 

Hemp 

6,028 

204,959 

8,349 

280,543 

Cotton  . . 

284 

10,224 

169 

7,272 

Wool 

20 

2,211 

12 

1,296 

Other  materials  for  weaving 
Medicines  and  medicinal 

26 

703 

25 

803 

preparation 

735 

38,311 

638 

30,919 

Metals,  rough  and  worked  . . 

1,403 

41,962 

1,723 

51,962 

Hatron 

, , 

, , 

Nitre.. 

. . 

, , 

, . 

Oils  . . 

322 

11,854 

395 

13,299 

Petroleum  . . 

4,663 

36,694 

2,836 

18,276 

Hides  and  leather  , . 

2,667 

183,132 

3,947 

150,952 

Fish,  dried  and  prepared  . . 

1,060 

34,688 

932 

30,494 

Stone,  lime,  and  cement  . . 

6,349 

13,918 

12,604 

16,807 

Salt  . . 

200 

160 

Soap  . . 

191 

5,730 

*218 

6,549 

Kaw  silk,  cocoons,  and  waste 
Oil  seed  . . 

13 

5,208 

2 

4,920 

76 

1,234 

176 

3,218 

Butter  ..  ..  .. 

324 

24,108 

310 

29,766 

Tobacco 

134 

3,874 

290 

9,300 

Gall  nuts  and  bark  . . 

217 

3,212 

512 

696 

Sulphur 

Matches  and  inflammable 

693 

12,763 

712 

2,279 

materials  . . 

215 

948 

474 

12,733 

Sundries 

4,690 

80,248 

3,228 

67,978 

Total 

127,708 

2,322,512 

143,752 

2,370,963 
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Table  showing  Total  Value  of  Articles  Imported  to  Venice  from 
Foreign  Countries  during  the  Years  1894-93. 


Country. 


Great  Britain 
Italy 

Austria-Hungary  . . 

East  India  . . 

Russia  . • 

Africa 

Turkey  . . . . ^ 

United  States  of  America 
Greece 
Germany  .. 

Roumania  . . 

Sweden  and  Norv.ray 
France  « . 

Belgium 

China 

Holland  . . 

Arabia 

Spain 

Total  .. 


Value. 


1894. 


£ 

861,814 

.,489,728 

673,870 

621,694 

261,606 

213,362 

209,908 

184,933 

143,078 

78,183 

66,919 

57,756 

3.5,738 

29,027 

7,110 

2,526 

666 

58 


4,937,476 


1893. 


£ 

859,872 

1,691,843 

606,132 

756,322 

481,150 

200,550 

290,500 

62,780 

126,870 

52,270 

91,422 

82,944 

57,174 

56,653 

744 

7,857 

57 
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5,405,150 


Table  showing  Total  Value  of  Articles  Exported  from  Venice  to 
Foreign  Countries  during  the  Tears  1894-93. 


Country. 


Value. 


Great  Britain 
Italy  . . t . 

Austria-Hungary  .. 
Turkey 

Africa  . . * • 

Greece 

East  India  . . 

United  States  of  America 
Roumania  . . 

Belgium 

Russia  . . • • 

France 

Germany  . . 

Australia  . . . • 

Arabia 

Portugal 

Holland 


1894. 


£ 

282,366 

1,105,822 

345,547 

180,435 

142,429 

105,514 

40,405 

40,652 

18,266 

13,664 

10,543 

10,106 

9,126 

7,959 

2,836 

2,320 

2,606 


Montenegro 
China  . . 

Denmark  . . 

Japan  ..  ..  •• 

Sweden  and  Norway  ..  •• 

Total 


593 

223 

187 

67 


2,322,612 


1893. 


£ 

325,482 

1,112,838 

328,507 

156,233 

131,377 

81,620 

100,704 

44,659 

22,051 

12,985 

9,799 

9,497 

21,038 

1,009 

2,614 

4,716 

2,059 

982 

422 

1,937 

338 

96 


2,370,963 
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Direct  import 
and  export 
trade. 

Imports  and 

exports 

generally. 

Principal 
imports  from 
Great  Britain. 


Principal 
articles  of 
export  to 
Great  Britain. 
Earthenware 
and  hardware. 


Silk,  woollen, 
and  cotton 
manufactures. 


Coffee, 


Sugar. 

Cotton. 


There  is  an  innovation  in  the  statistics  published,  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  namely,  the  omission  of  the  value  of 
merchandise  arrived  here  by  land  and  by  river  navigation,  and  I 
have  consequently  been  only  able  to  annex  hereto  tables  showing 
the  movements  of  goods  imported  and  exported  by  sea,  which 
chiefly  concern  Great  Britain. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  in  the  direct  import  trade  there 
was  again  an  increase  in  1894  of  1,442/.,  although  in  the  direct 
export  trade  from  Venice  there  was  a falling  off  of  43,116/. 

In  the  total  value  of  all  merchandise  imported  to  and  exported 
from  Venice  by  sea,  there  was  a decrease  of  468,674/.  in  the  im- 
ports, and  48,451/.  in  the  exports. 

The  following  are  the  principal  articles  of  import  from  Great 
Britain  : — coals  and  coke,  linen,  pig-iron,  pitch,  vitriol,  sulphate  of 
copper,  fire-bricks,  tallow,  cocoa,  raw  sugar,  litharge,  arsenic,  oils, 
potash,  soda,  and  minerals. 

The  following  are  the  chief  exports  to  Great  Britain  : — wheat, 
hemp,  meal,  beads,  glass,  timber,  medicinal  oils,  raw  hides,  and 
whisks. 

England  has  nearly  lost  the  Venetian  markets  in  both  earthen 
and  hardware,owing  to  the  local  production  and  the  competition  of 
French,  Austrian,  and  German  houses.  The  reputation  of  the 
English  wares  is  still  very  high,  and  they  would  be  in  great 
demand  but  for  the  inferior  qualities  and  low  prices  of  the 
Austrian  and  German  goods.  Besides,  there  is  the  shorter  distance 
and  consequent  less  expense,  labour  is  cheaper  in  those  countries 
than  in  England,  and  the  manufacturers  are  apparently  contented 
with  smaller  profits. 

There  is  a constant  diminution  in  the  importation  of  such 
goods,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  the  demand  for  English  manu- 
factures, which  was  formerly  very  great,  may  soon  recover,  in 
consequence  of  the  development  of  local  production  and  the  high 
import  duties  now  imposed  on  foreign  articles. 

Coffee  is  principally  imported  from  Brazil.  The  prices  were 
steady,  but  speculation  was  not  very  active  in  1895. 

The  establishment  of  manufactories  of  beetroot  sugars  in  this 
Kingdom  has  dealt  a blow  to  the  importation  of  foreign  sugars. 

There  was  a falling  off  in  cotton  imports,  which  is  said  to  be 
due  first  to  the  fact  of  some  cotton  exporters  at  Calcutta  and 
Bombay,  from  which  places  the  greatest  part  of  this  produce 
is  sent  to  Venice,  who  were  in  the  habit,  before  the  rainy  season 
l)egan,  of  forwarding  cotton  “ en  depot'’  herewith  a view  to  enable 
the  consignees  to  supply  the  demands  of  local  manufacturers  and 
spinners  at  the  end  of  the  season,  having  discontinued  to  do  so, 
and  sent  their  produce  to  Trieste,  owing  to  the  threatened  im- 
position of  a frontier  duty  upon  cotton  in  Italy ; and  secondly,  to 
the  low  prices  of  cotton  in  the  American  markets,  which  induced 
several  Italian,  Austrian,  and  German  manufacturers  and  spinners 
to  order  and  receive  their  supplies  from  America,  which  were 
probably  landed  at  other  ports.  What  general  inquiry  existed  at 
the  end  of  1895  I was  unable  to  ascertain,  but  from  what  I could 
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understand  there  did  not  appear  to  be  any  strong  disposition  to 
conclude  important  transactions  for  the  Indian  produce,  although 
several  hales  of  cotton  have  recently  arrived  here  by  the  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  boats. 

Hides  are  in  less  demand  owing  to  the  tanning  industries  in  Hides, 
the  kingdom  not  being  flourishing,  and  tanners  were  consequently 
slow  in  ordering  hides. 

Pepper  was  rather  dull  of  sale,  owing  to  the  quantities  in  stock  Pepper, 
here. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  in  1894  there  was  a diminution  of  Grain, 
grain,  in  consequence  of  the  exportation  from  the  Black  Sea 
having  been  prohibited  by  the  Kussian  Government,  but  towards 
the  end  of  1895  there  was  a brisk  resumption  of  trade  and  several 
cargoes  of  grain,  chiefly  from  the  Black  Sea,  have  arrived  here. 

There  was  an  improvement  in  the  timber  trade,  and  prices  went  Timber, 
up  in  1895.  Larch  planks  were  in  great  demand  for  Malta,  and 
several  cargoes  of  fir  planks  and  battens  were  sent  to  Sicily, 

Greece  and  Africa.  Timber  merchants  are  confident  that  this 
improvement  will  continue  for  many  years. 

Glass  beads  are  yearly  in  less  demand,  especially  in  Indian  Beads, 
markets,  and  prices  are  quoted  there  too  low  to  enable  Venice  to 
compete  with  the  bead  factories  which  are  said  to  have  lately  been 
erected  in  India  and  in  England.  Until  some  years  ago  Murano 
was  the  only  seat  of  the  bead  manufacture  in  the  world,  but 
things  would  appear  to  have  now  altogether  changed. 

There  was  an  increase  in  the  coal  imports,  due  to  a greater  Goal, 
demand  for  local  consumption.  Important  transactions  have  been 
concluded  with  England,  and  several  cargoes  of  coal  were  brought 
here  in  British  vessels  from  September  to  December,  1895. 

About  50,000  tons  of  English  coal  are  consumed  for  industrial 
and  other  purposes  in  the  Venetian  provinces. 

The  adoption  of  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  Metric  system, 
would  no  doubt  facilitate  the  commercial  transactions  with  this 
country,  and  prove  beneficial  to  British  manufacturers. 

For  the  last  few  years  the  use  of  chemical  manure  and  super-  Phosphates, 
phosphates  has  been  largely  adopted  in  Venetia.  There  is  a great 
importation  of  superphosphates  from  England,  but  they  have  to 
compete  with  Belgian  superphosphates,  which  sell  here  at  inferior 
prices.  It  is,  however,  widely  known  here  that  the  anhydrite 
contained  in  phosphates  in  order  to  be  effective  must  be  soluble 
in  water,  and  not  only  in  citrate'  of  ammonia.  It  is  said  that  in 
the  latter  case  it  is  of  no  value  for  agricultural  purposes.  Now, 
the  Belgian  phosphates  are  alleged  to  be  taken  from  rocks 
abundant  in  iron  and  alumina,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  dis- 
covered by  analysis  that  these  elements  cause  the  anhydrite 
quickly  to  return  insoluble  in  water,  and  that*  for  this  reason 
Belgian  merchants  only  guarantee  their  phosphates  to  be  soluble 
in  citrate  of  ammonia.  The  English  phosphates,  which  come  from 
selected  rocks  with  a minimum  percentage  of  iron  and  alumina, 
are,  instead,  warranted  soluble  in  water.  The  anhydrite  which 
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they  contain  is  said  not  to  return  insoluble,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
Belgian  phosphates,  by  the  contact  with  iron  and  alumina.  Pre- 
ference is  therefore  given  by  experienced  agriculturists  to  the 
English  phosphates,  as  although  apparently  dearer  they  will 
ultimately  prove  much  cheaper  than  their  rivals. 

It  is  indeed  wonderful  how  suddenly  cycling  has  been  adopted 
for  sport  and  business  in  Venetia.  The  wide  and  smooth  roads 
which  exist  in  these  provinces,  and  are  carefully  maintained  in  a 
good  condition  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  the  provinces  and  the 
communes  are  covered  by  cyclists.  Even  ladies  have  lately  shown 
a desire  to  take  to  the  wheel.  Bicycles  and  tricycles  of  English 
make  are  considered  the  best,  and  would  be  naturally  preferred, 
but  for  the  lower  prices  of  the  machines  manufactured  in  this 
kingdom,  or  those  coming  from  Austria  and  Germany.  The 
majority  of  the  people  prefer,  for  economy’s  sake,  to  buy  the 
cheaper  ones.  There  would  be  a field  here  for  low,  very  light 
machines  of  moderate  price,  as  well  as  for  practical  cycle  boats 
or  water  cycles,  of  which  there  are  none  so  far  in  use  here.  There 
are  no  cycles  propelled  by  steam,  oil,  or  electricity,  and  no  horse- 
less carriages  in  this  district.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  there 
will  soon  be  a revolution  in  the  system  of  locomotion,  and  that  the 
horse  will  be  replaced  by  the  motor  vehicle.  I am  inclined  to 
conceive  there  will  be  an  opening  in  the  sale  of  the  machines,  and, 
also,  in  instituting  lines  for  the  conveyance  of  parcels  and 
passengers  in  horseless  waggons  and  carriages.  But  British  manu- 
facturers must  not  lose  time  in  coming  into  the  market,  as  I regret 
to  say  that,  in  all  recent  inventions,  they  have  made  their  appear- 
ance here  the  last,  and  with  prices  which  the  middle  classes  could 
hardly  afford  to  pay.  I cannot  too  strongly  recommend  them  to 
be  careful  as  to  the  selection  of  their  correspondents  on  the  spot, 
and  this  oflice  would  of  course  be  ready  to  render  them  any  assist- 
ance in  its  power,  and  afford  them  any  information  they  may 
require. 

Mosaics  continue  to  be  still  in  great  demand  in  this  town. 
The  Venice  and  Murano  Company  executed,  in  1895,  another 
splendid  large  mosaic  for  a palace  which  is  now  in  course  of  con- 
struction in  Vienna.  The  mosaic  measures  1,000  superficial  square 
feet,  and  is  copied  from  cartoons  by  the  painter,  Edward  Weith, 
wlio  has  adorned  them  the  richest  colouring  that  modern  art  can 
suggest,  thus  obtaining  an  effect  both  artistic  and  decorative. 
The  mosaic  represents  the  five  parts  of  the  world.  Europe  stands 
in  the  centre  of  the  frieze  shown  by  the  symbolic  figures  of  its 
various  nations,  having  on  each  side  the  emblems  of  industry  and 
trade,  and  at  the  top  the  emblem  of  the  flying  genius  of  Light. 
On  the  right  side  there  are  the  figures  of  Asia,  India,  China, 
and  Japan,  with  their  rajahs,  mandarins,  and  the  allegoric 
chrysanthemum.  Next  follows  Africa,  with  camel- drivers, 
palm-trees,  and  other  African  symbols.  On  the  left,  America 
and  Australia,  with  natives  on  horseback  and  on  foot,  foliage, 
and  other  emblems.  All  this  variety  of  types  from  the  fair 
Circassian  down  to  the  negro,  and  display  of  costumes  from  the 
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most  shining  to  the  simplest,  and  even  Adamitic  ones  have  enabled 
the  painter  to  arrange  24  figures  witli  great  delicacy  of  colour,  and 
in  a truly  artistic  manner.  Over  all  these  figures,  which  rest  on 
an  ornamental  base,  a blue  sky  reflects  all  around  its  light  so 
charmingly  as  to  unite  all  the  tints  of  the  mosaic,  and  give  to  the 
whole  a harmony  of  effect  most  delightful  to  the  eye.  The  Venice 
and  Murano  Company,  and  the  whole  of  the  artists  engaged  in  the 
production  of  the  work  deserve  the  highest  praise.  This  Coni’ 
pany  is  now  executing  another  important  mosaic  for  the  Apse  of 
the  Guards’  Chapel  of  the  Wellington  Barracks  in  London,  from 
cartoons  painted  by  the  well-known  firm  of  Messrs.  Clayton  and 
Bell  in  London. 

An  exhibition  of  artistic  glass  was  opened,  about  the  middle  of  Murano  Glass 
1895,  at  Murano,  at  which  were  exhibited  most  exquisite, 
delicately  coloured,  and  graceful  specimens  of  Venetian  glass 
manufacture. 

The  population  of  Venice  was,  on  December  31,  1894,  Population  in 
158,159  souls. 

The  legitimate  births  were  3,525  ; illegitimate,  361  ; found-  Births, 
lings,  173 ; twins,  153 ; and  stillborn,  63 — 46  males  and  17 
females.  The  annual  birth  rate,  excluding  the  births  from  persons 
who  were  not  permanently  domiciled  in  the  commune,  corresponded 
to  25*4  per  1,000,  while  in  1893  it  was  27*2  per  1,000. 

The  number  of  marriages  celebrated  and  registered  at  the  Marriages, 
municipality  were  890,  These  marriages  were  as  follows  : — 


Between — 

Number. 

Bachelors  and  spinsters  . . 

781 

„ widows 

30 

Widowers  and  spinsters  . . 

• 56 

„ widows 

23 

There  was  an  increase  of  16  marriages  as  compared  with  those 
celebrated  in  1893. 

The  deaths  numbered  3,733,  being  at  the  rate  of  23‘3  per  1,000  ; Deaths, 
while  in  1893  it  was  23*2.  As  usual  the  mortality  was  greater 
among  the  males  than  among  the  females,  for  the  above  number  of 
deaths  included  1,911  males  and  1,822  females.  The  sudden 
deaths  were  28 ; 22  accidental,  and  6 suicides. 

There  are  no  less  than  100  charitable  institutions  in  the  pro-  Charitable 
vince  of  Venice,  including  the  sums  bequeathed  by  wills  for  dis-  organisation, 
tribution  to  the  poor.  They  are  all  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Provincial  Deputation,  and  are  very  well  administered.  Although 
it  cannot,  unfortunately,  be  stated  that  there  is  any  decrease  in 
pauperism,  there  is  a great  improvement  in  public  mendicancy, 
which  owing  to  the  energetic  measures  taken  by  the  local  autho- 
rities has  nearly  disappeared  from  the  streets  of  the  town. 

Tlie  denunciations  presented  to  the  public  prosecutors  in  criminal  law 
Venetia  in  1894  were  21,000,  and  11,000  were  entered  before  the  in  Veneiia. 
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Prtetors,  which,  if  compared  with  the  previous  year,  show  uo 
increase  of  delinquency.  Alurders  were  fewer  in  number, 
there  being  62  homicides  and  20  infanticides.  There  was 
a slight  increase  in  offences  against  property,  and  a sensible 
augmentation  in  the  offences  committed  by  tlie  press,  which 
were  15  in  1893,  while  they  rose  to  51  in  1894,  against  41  of 
which  an  official  procedure  was  instituted.  With  regard  to 
the  exceptional  laws  in  these  provinces,  it  is  satisfactory  to  state 
that,  with  very  fcAv  exceptions,  the  provincial  commissions  had  no 
occasion  to  apply  them.  And  indeed  at  Padiui,  Verona,  and 
Treviso  no  punishment  was  inflicted  in  1891  under  those  laws. 
In  Venice  only  two  persons  were  sent  to  compulsory  domicile. 
With  regard  to  the  trials  before  the  Courts  of  Assizes,  the  accused 
were  acquitted  in  the  proportion  of  24  per  cent. 

Public  Works. 

The  works  for  prolonging  the  East  Wharf,  for  the  extension  of 
the  railway  lines,  for  the  erection  of  new  lifting  machinery,  and 
other  general  improvements  in  the  maritime  station,  which  will 
cost  2,700,000  lire,  have  already  been  sanctioned  by  the  Govern- 
ment. The  cranes,  full  details  of  which  were  given  in  my  Eeport 
for  1891,  and  which  were  erected  by  the  Adriatic  Eailway  Com- 
pany on  account  of  the  State  at  the  cost  of  over  1,200,000  lire, 
have  worked  most  satisfactorily,  as  the  operations  of  loading  and 
discharging  are  now  executed  with  facility  and  despatch.  The 
Government  and  the  Venetian  authorities  deserve  the  highest 
praise  for  their  efforts  in  building  this  establishment,  and  for 
grouping  around  it  all  those  means  and  modern  appliances  which 
are  at  the  jjresent  day  indispensable  for  a large  shipping  trade, 
and  which  have  rendered  Venice  not  only  a military,  but  also  a 
commercial  port  of  the  first  order.  As  most  of  the  ships  arriving 
at  Venice  proceed  to  the  maritime  station,  and  as  I receive 
continual  inquiries  from  the  United  Kingdom  with  respect  to  this 
dock,  it  will,  no  doubt,  prove  interesting  to  British  shipowners  and 
merchants  to  see  the  enclosed  outline  of  the  maritime  station,  to 
enable  them  to  know  exactly  where  their  ships  are  lying  and  their 
goods  stored  without  any  reference  to  Venice.  It  will  be  perceived 
therefrom  that  the  basin  of  this  station  is  closed  on  three  sides 
with  an  artificially-fllled-up  island,  covered  with  railway  lines, 
which  are  all  connected  through  a bridge  with  the  railway  station 
of  Santa  Lucia.  Of  the  three  wharves  around  the  basin,  the  east 
one  is  the  most  important,  because  ships  can  moor  alongside  it 
within  the  basin,  as  well  as  in  the  Scomenzera  Canal,  and  because 
there  are  tliere  most  of  the  railway  lines  and  seven  large  ware- 
houses for  the  reception  and  safe  custody  of  goods  arriving  by  sea 
and  to  be  sent  on  overland,  of  goods  arriving  by  rail  to  be  loaded 
on  board  ship,  and  of  goods  to  be  kept  in  store  until  they  are 
claimed  liy  the  consignees  for  subsequent  disposal.  Large  steamers 
principally  moor  alongside  this  wharf  within  the  basin,  while 


The  works  for  re-openmg  wie  luiu  — „„„ -orlu. 

in  my  former  reports  and  consisting  of 

9to“iL  from  the  point  of  the  Sabbioni  about  3,600  metres  long 
fnd  UJ  oZr  starring  from,  the  point  of  San 

the  accompanying 
tion,  and  it  is  ^ 

1897. 


the  arst 
placed  a 
commoda 
are  occupied 
ships  are  obligeu 
sary  repairs.  The 
said  docks : — 

Venice  Dry  Pocluk  r 

Length  me»»ured  from  the  joint  of  dock 

to  the  vertex  of  the  semicircle..  .. 

Length  measured  at  the  bottom  of  dock 
Width  of  dock  gates— 

At  ^''metres  under  water  for  the  smali  dock  .. 

At  6 metres  for  the  larger  dock 

Depth  on  Common  tide  on  first 

Depth  from  the  bottom  of  dock  to  the  first 
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small  vessels  proceed  alongside  the  quay  in  the  Scomenzera  Canal. 

The  length  of  this  mole  is  490  metres  on  the  basin  side,  and  500 
metres  on  the  Scomenzera  Canal.  The  west  quay  is  only  accessible 
on  the  basin  side.  Colliers  under  the  British  or  other  foreign 
flags  generally  moor  there  to  discharge  coals  either  in  trucks  or  on 
shore,  where  they  are  separately  heaped  to  await  further  destina- 
tion. At  the  extreme  end  of  the  mole  there  is  the  petroleum 
depot,  belouging  to  the  I talo- American  Company,  consisting  of 
some  small  cisterns  for  daily  use,  and  of  five  large  petroleum  wells 
sunk  into  the  ground,  and  built  of  white  iron  plates,  of  the 
aggregate  capacity  of  74,000  tons.  Another  300  ton  reservoir 
is  now  in  course  of  construction.  Petroleum  is  brought  here 
chiefly  from  the  Black  Sea  in  tank  steamers,  and  is  pumped  into 
the  reservoirs,  to  be  then  sent  away  in  tin  cases  made  on  the  spot, 
or  in  tank  railway  cars.  The  west  wharf  is  400  metres  long,  and 
the  small  one  opposite  the  entrance  of  the  basin  is  of  the  length 
of  190  metres.  The  average  depth  of  the  basin  is  8 metres.  It 
is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  some  plan  may  soon  be  devised  for 
constructing  a safe  passage  for  persons  who  are  now  compelled  to 
cross  the  railway  network  through  trains  moving  on  the  metals, 
and  that  the  adoption  of  a better  system  of  illumination  may  no 
longer  be  delayed,  as  owing  to  the  bad  and  scarce  lighting  of  the 
place  several  accidents,  and  even  loss  of  life,  have  taken  place. 

British  shipmasters  have  frequently  requested  me  to  represent 
this  evil  to  the  proper  authorities,  with  a view  to  it  being  remedied. 

The  following  table  will  demonstrate  the  number  of  ships  entered 
at  the  maritime  station  during  the  last  14  years.  The  increase  in 
the  number  and  tonnage  of  ships  show,  of  course,  a considerable 
progressive  increase  in  the  quantity  of  merchandise  shipped  and 
landed  therein. 

Cases  have  frequently  happened  of  masters  of  British  ships  Warning  to 
having  been  compelled  to  remove  from  their  first  discharging  shipmasters, 
berths,  with  no  small  expenditure,  in  consequence  of  their  having 
signed  their  bills  of  lading  for  the  port  of  Venice.  Shipmasters 
must  be  careful  to  have  clearly  stated  in  the  bills  of  lading  and 
charter  party  whether  the  cargo  is  for  Venice  or  all  for  the 
maritime  station,  '‘stazione  marittima,”  Venice,  to  avoid  subse- 
quent trouble  and  expense. 

The  regulations  for  warehousing  goods  in  the  maritime  station  Regulations 
are  as  follows : — . forwarehous- 

Tf  Venice  they  may  be  kept  in  the 

stores  or  sheds  for  3 days  free  of  expense.  “Artef  fhe"  expiration  of 
such  a period  of  time  goods  are  charged  5 c.  per  day  for  every 
100  kilos,  for  all  subsequent  days. 

If  the  goods  have  to  be  sent  on  by  rail,  they  may  be  kept  in 
the  warehouses  or  sheds,  without  any  expense,  for  6 days,  and 
they  are  then  charged  5 c.  per  day  for  every  100  kilos,  for  all 
subsequent  days. 

The  days  for  which  goods  are  entitled  to  remain  in  the  ware- 
houses free  of  all  charge  are  counted  from  the  last  day  of  dis- 
charge of  the  complete  cargo, 
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The  “ Piinto  Franco/’  or  wareliouses  where  goods  coming  from  Free  entrep6t. 
abroad  may  be  landed,  unpacked,  and  manipulated  on  the  spot 
free  of  duty,  is  situated  near  the  maritime  station,  as  shown  by 
the  outline.  In  the  general  warehouses  no  unpacking  or  manipu- 
lation of  the  merchandise  is  allowed.  The  Funto  Franco,  which 
was  opened  in  1891,  has  so  far  worked  satisfactorily,  and  is  stated 
to  have  proved  beneficial  to  the  mercantile  community.  The 
entrepot  occupies  an  aren  of  14,283  square  metres,  and  consists  of 
151  warehouses,  which  have  an  available  area  for  storing  goods 
of  12,328  square  metres. 

The  Government  has  recently  sanctioned  the  lengthening  of 
the  “ Punto  Franco  ” Wharf  and  the  addition  of  a small  portion 
of  land  which  lies  near. 

The  works  for  re-opening  the  Lido  Port  frequently  mentioned  Harbour 
in  my  former  reports  and  consisting  of  two  breakwaters,  one 
starting  from  the  point  of  the  Sabbioni  about  3,600  metres  long, 
and  the  other  starting  from  the  point  of  San  Mcolo,  as  shown  by 
the  accompanying  outline,  have  been  continued  without  interrup- 
tion, and  it  is  expected  the  port  will  be  opened  about  the  end  of 
1897.  As  already  stated,  the  dykes  are  to  jut  out  to  sea  for  the 
extension  above-mentioned,  forming  at  their  extreme  points  a 
mouth  900  metres  wide  and  about  12  metres  deep. 

The  steamers  of  the  Austrian  Lloyds  Company  and  of  the 
Navigazione  Generale  Italiana  now  take  advantage  of  the  Lido 
Port,  and  other  large  ships  have  gone  out  to  sea  through  the  new 
port,  but  owing  to  the  sand  transported  by  the  current  making 
uncertain  the  bottom  of  the  new  entrance,  large  vessels  can  only 
go  out  at  high  water  in  charge  of  duly  qualified  pilots.  It  is  said 
that  when  the  breakwaters  are  finished  two  steel  protected  turrets 
will  be  erected  at  their  extreme  points  for  the  defence  of  the  new 
harbour.  Two  gas  buoys  are  moored  off  the  extremities  of  the 
piers  to  show  the  entrance  at  night. 

As  repeatedly  stated,  with  the  exception  of  two  dry  docks  in  Dock  accom* 
the  arsenal,  which  when  not  required  by  the  naval  authorities  are 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  merchant  ships,  there  is  no  dock  ac- 
commodation at  Venice.  When  the  two  docks  above-mentioned 
are  occupied  by  men-of-war,  as  it  frequently  happens,  merchant 
ships  are  obliged  to  proceed  to  Trieste  to  effect  there  the  neces- 
sary repairs.  The  following  table  shows  the  dimensions  of  the 
said  docks  : — 


Venice  Dry  Docks.,  1 

Small  Dock. 

Large  Dock. 

Length  measured  from  the  joint  of  dock  gates 

Metres. 

Metres. 

to  the  vertex  of  the  semicircle. . 

90 

160 

Length  measured  at  the  bottom  of  dock 
W idth  of  dock  gates — 

87 

155 

At  the  top 

18 

24*30 

At  2 metres  under  water  for  the  small  dock  .. 
At  5 metres  for  the  larger  dock 

15*75 

2*r*80 

At  the  bottom  . . 

10 

12*24 

Depth  on  common  tide  on  sill  of  dock  gates 
Depth  from  the  bottom  of  dock  to  the  first 

6 

8 *70 

platform  . . 

6*20 

9 

20 
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I The  charges  are  as  follows : — For  vessels  under  250  gross 
register  tonnage  for  the  first  period  of  24  hours,  200  lire,  and  for 
every  successive  period  of  24  hours,  100  lire.  For  each  gross  ton 
over  250  to  1,000,  for  the  first  period  of  24  hours,  40  c.,  and  for 
subsequent  similar  periods,  20  c.  For  each  gross  ton  over  1,000 
up  to  2,000  tons,  for  the  first  24  hours,  30  c.,  and  for  subsequent 
similar  periods,  15  c.  For  each  gross  ton  over  2,000,  20  c.  for  the 
first  24  hours,  and  10  c.  for  subsequent  periods.  Holidays  and 
Sundays  are  not  computed  except  when  work  is  continued. 
Although  plans  for  the  construction  of  a graving  dock  had  already 
been  approved  by  the  Government,  and  although  it  was  said  that 
the  Government  had  already  set  aside  the  funds  for  this  under- 
taking, year  after  year  passed  away  without  anything  being  done. 
Tlie  projects  of  building  a raising  and  floating  dock,  which  had 
subsequently  been  discussed  for  a long  time,  had  no  better  success. 
At  length  it  is  now  officially  announced  that  the  commission 
appointed  by  the  Prefect  in  the  behalf  of  the  Government,  to 
report  on  the  subject,  has  decided  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
works  to  be  executed  at  the  maritime  station,  there  would  only 
remain  out  of  the  3,700,000  lire  assigned  by  the  Government  for 
this  undertaking,  1,000,000  lire,  which  would  not  be  sufficient  for 
building  a graving  dock.  The  commission  consequently  proposed 
the  construction  of  a slip.  N"o  place  can  be  more  favourable  than 
Venice  for  vessels  to  careen  and  repair,  owing  to  the  little  rise  and 
fall  of  the  tide  and  the  smooth  surface  of  the  water.  Ship  re- 
pairing in  all  its  branches  is  perfectly  understood,  and  there  are 
plenty  of  very  good  workmen  to  be  obtained  here. 

There  is  nothing  new  to  report,  in  addition  to  what  I stated  in 
my  former  reports,  except  that  the  works  for  building  and  repair- 
ing ships  of  war  have  been  uninterruptedly  carried  on. 


Railways. 

There  are,  as  is  well  known,  three  great  railway  lines  starting 
from  Venice,  namely  : — 

1.  The  Venice-Bologna  line  proceeding  to  South  and  Central 
Italy. 

The  Venice-Verona-Milan  line  running  through  the  Lombard 
jfiains,  of  which  this  port  is  the  natural  outlet,  and  connecting 
Venice  witli  tlie  three  Alpine  passes — the  Brenner,  the  St. 
Gothard,  and  Mount  Cenis. 

3.  The  Venice-Udine  line  proceeding  through  the  Pontebba  to 
ATenna  and  througli  a branch  line  to  Cormons,  Trieste,  Fiume,  and 
Buda-Pestli. 

The  first  line  is  of  special  importance  for  the  conveyance  of 
passengers,  as  with  respect  to  the  goods  traffic  tlie  line  is  in  com- 
petition witli  parallel  lines  of  sea  navigation,  which  are  preferred 
by  the  merchants  on  account  of  cheaper  freights.  The  second  line 
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is  ot  the  utmost  international  importance  both  for  passenger  and 
goods  traffic.  The  third  line  is  extensively  used  by  passengers 
and  for  the  conveyance  of  goods  to  and  from  the  Austrian 
Empire. 

By  the  convention  recently  concluded  between  the  Italian  and 
Swiss  Governments  for  the  construction  of  the  Simplon  Tunnel, 

Venice  will  also  be,  when  the  works  are  finished,  joined  to 
Switzerland  through  Milan  and  the  pass  above-mentioned. 

Although  the  opening  of  the  Splugen  Pass  would  have  been 
more  beneficial  to  Venice  because  less  distant  and  more  favour- 
ably situated,  yet  it  is  said  that  the  Simplon  Pass  will  prove 
advantageous  to  this  city  as  well  as  to  Genoa,  more  especially  if 
the  shortening  of  branch  line  Arona-Ornavasso  were  constructed, 
which  would  reduce  the  total  distance  from  Venice  to  the  Simplon 
to  about  420  kiloms. 

On  February  31  last,  namely,  during  the  first  8 months  of  Proceeds  of 
1894-95,  the  receipts  of  the  Adriatic  Eailway  Company  were 
68,644,923  lire,  there  being  an  average  of  12,486  lire  per  kilom.  Company  in 
The  Societa  Veneta  working  some  railways  on  account  of  the  1894-95. 
State  cashed,  during  the  same  period  of  time,  689,700  lire,  with  an 
average  of  4,990  lire  per  kilom. 

Although  there  is  no  doubt  a diminution  in  railway  thefts,  Eailway 
complaints  are  occasionally  received  at  this  office  of  jewels  and 
other  articles  being  stolen  from  the  baggage  of  British  travellers, 
with  a view  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  the  Consulate  to  recover, 
if  practicable,  the  missing  property  and  to  discover  the  culprits. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended  to  British  travellers  never 
to  put  any  jewellery  or  valuables  of  any  kind  in  trunks  intended 
for  the  luggage  van,  to  have  their  trunks  corded  and  sealed,  and 
to  examine  them  carefully  before  withdrawing  them  from  the 
station,  for  the  following  reasons,  namely,  that  the  thieves,  iDesides 
working  with  false  keys,  can  drive  out  the  pins  of  the  hasp  or 
of  the  lock  or  liinges  and  have  them  carefully  replaced,  after 
having  abstracted  the  contents,  without  leaving  any  external  signs 
of  the  trunks  having  been  tampered  with.  An  operation  which 
cannot  be  performed  if  the  trunks  are  corded  and  sealed.  That 
the  railway  authorities  state  that  they  cannot  be  held  liable  for  the 
safety  of  valuables  inclosed  in  registered  luggage,  unless  tliey  have 
been  previously  declared  and  paid  for,  under  the  alleged  difficulty 
of  discriminating  on  the  lines  of  which  company  the  tliefts  were 
committed  ; and  that  once  the  trunks  are  removed  from  the  station, 
in  charge  of  a commissionaire  or  other  party,  the  railway 
authorities  disclaim  all  responsibility  of  any  kind  and  subsequent 
representations  are  perfectly  useless.  Although  the  police 
authorities  would  appear  to  have  taken  prompt  action  on  every 
case  brought  to  their  knowledge,  yet  the  perpetrators  have  only 
been  discovered  in  rare  instances. 

In  my  report  for  1891  I referred  to  the  Valsugana  Eailway  Yalsugana 
which  starting  from  Venice  would  run  through  Mestre,  Castel- 
franco,  Bassano,  Eergine,  Primolano,  Trent,  Franzenfest,  and 
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Innsbruck  to  Bregenz  on  the  Lake  of  Constance.  The  local,  pro- 
vincial and  communal  authorities  have  lately  applied  to  the 
Government  to  hasten  the  construction  of  the  direct  branch, 
Mestre-Bassano,  a portion  of  this  tract  running  hn  common  use 
with  lines  already  existing.  The  estimated  expenditure  would 
appear  to  be  3,200,000  lire.  The  Government  is  said  to  have 
answered  that  they  will  appoint  a technical  commission  to  survey 
the  tract,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  works  to  be  executed  and  if  the 
estimated  cost  of  construction  is  ‘correct,  and  that  they  will  then 
decide  on  the  subject.  The  portion  of  the  line  on  the  Austrian 
territory  is  in  course  of  construction  and  already  in  an  advanced 
state,  but  I regret  to  say  that  I have  recently  ascertained  from  an 
authentic  source  that  not  only  the  works  on  the  Italian  soil  have 
not  yet  begun,  but  that  it  is  not  likely  they  will  soon  be  com- 
menced. In  the  meantime  a controversy  has  arisen  between  the 
Italian  and  Austrian  engineers.  The  former  state  that  the 
Austrian  line  now  building  is  of  narrow  gauge,  and  that  the 
materials  and  equipments  are  not  adapted  for  an  international  line 
intended  to  carry  on  a large  traffic ; that  the  average  gradients  on 
the  line  are  20  per  1,000,  that  is  to  say,  17  in  the  curves  and  23  in 
the  straight  lines  ; that  the  smallest  radius  of  the  curves  is 
200  metres;  tliat  the  rails  are  of  “Vignolles”  system,  but  of  a 
light  type,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  weight  of  only  26  kilos,  per 
running  metre  ; of  the  length  of  9 metres,  supported  by  13  fir 
sleepers.  The  Austrian  engineers,  on  their  part,  stated  that  tlie 
line  in  course  of  construction  in  Austria  being  a mountain  rail- 
way it  was  necessary  to  cut  several  long  tunnels,  one  of  which 
consists  of  125  arches  and  is  kilom.  in  length;  that  immense 
engineering  difficulties  were  met  along  the  line  necessitating  the 
execution  of  works  for  which  a lieavy  sum  of  12,000,000  lire  had 
been  expended ; that  it  is  a fact  the  gradients  are  20  per  1,000,  but 
that  tlie  grades  of  the  Brenner  and  the  Semmering  Basses  are  25,  and 
tliose  of  the  Arlberg  and  Borretta  are  30,  and  that  compared  with 
them  tlie  Valsugana  gradients  are  inconsiderable  ; that  the  curves 
in  the  Semmering  Bass  are  of  a radius  of  190,  which  at  the  present 
day  with  equipments  of  a radial  system  can  be  easily  run  on  ; that  it 
is  true  the  rails  are  of  26  kilos.,  but  that  on  account  of  the  proximity 
of  tlie  sleepers  they  can  carry  locomotives  of  45  tons,  and  that 
those  destined  for  the  line  are  of  42  tons  ; that  the  speed  is 
temi)orarily  limited  to  25,  but  that  it  may  subsequently  be 
brought  to  50  kilonis.  per  liour  ;.  and  that  the  sleepers  are  of  larch 
wood,  and  some  of  them  of  red  fir  wood,  because  fir  sleepers  are 
of  general  use  in  Austria. 

As  soon  as  the  line  is  completed  there  is  every  reason  to 
anticiiiate  a great  increase  of  commerce  between  Venice  and 
Central  Kurope,  and  the  pecuniary  sacrifices  which  may  be  made 
by  Italy  in  hastening  the  beginning  of  the  works  and  the  com- 
pletion of  the  line  will  be  returned  a hundredfold  in  all  branches 
of  trade  and  local  industry,  and  thus  promote  the  national 
welfare. 

E ectric  light.  Ill  the  year  1889  an  association  for  the  installation  of  the 
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electric  was  formed  here,  with  the  financial  support  of  the 
Milan  Edison  Company,  which  was  subsequently  entrusted  with 
the  construction  of  the  works,  which  were  commenced  in 
November,  1889,  and  completed  in  December,  1890,  when  more 
than  4,000  lamps  were  set  up  and  three  theatres  were  provided 
with  electric  illumination.  In  1898  the  Eenice  Theatre  was  also 
supplied  with  the  electric  light.  The  plant  was  erected  in  a 
central  part  of  the  town  between  St.  Mark’s  Square  and  Campo 
San  Luca.  Tlie  system  of  distribution  is  by  alternating  current 
witli  commutators.  The  conductors  are  duly  isolated  and  placed 
on  iron  supports  running,  whenever  possible,  along  the  canal  lines. 
All  the  steam  machinery,  that  is  to  say,  motors,  condensators,  and 
boilers,  the  heating  area  of  which  is  500  square  metres,  of  the  unex- 
plosive water  tube  type,  are  from  the  factory  of  the  engineer  Tosi,  of 
Legnano.  The  steam  tubes  are  arranged  according  to  the  closed 
ring  system,  which  allows  the  steam  of  every  boiler  to  pass 
through  two  openings  to  any  of  the  motors.  A valve  inserted 
between  each  motor  and  between  each  boiler  effects  the  insulation 
not  only  of  each  motor,  but  also  of  any  portion  of  the  tubes. 
Any  danger  of  an  interruption  of  the  service  is  thus  excluded. 
There  are  four  motors  working  on  the  plant  and  another  has 
already  been  ordered.  They  are  all  of  the  vertical  compound 
tandem  type,  with  cylinders  set  over  them  of  the  maximum 
speed  of  250  revolutions  per  minute,  and  of  the  power 
of  150  horses  indicated.  The  special  regulators  applied  to  these 
motors  (patented  by  Signor  Tosi)  determine  promptly  and 
efficiently  a variable  expansion  within  the  maximum  limits,  with 
a perfectly  regular  course,  so  as  to  permit  the  coupling  in  a 
parallel  way  of  alternate  current  dynamos.  Each  dynamo  is 
coupled  directly  with  its  motor  through  an  elastic  link  (Eaffard 
system)  consisting  of  IG  gutta-percha  rings.  The  station  was 
built  for  five  equal  groups  of  dynamos,  three  of  which  were  in 
operation  in  1891,  a fourth  was  installed  in  1892,  and  the  fifth 
will  soon  be  erected.  Each  group,  is  formed  of  an  alternate 
current  dynamo,  of  the  firm  of  Ganz,  of  the  maximum  power  of 
kilowatts  (45  amperes  x 200  volts),  of  the  speed  of  250  revolu- 
tions a minute,  in  direct  junction  with  its  motor  and  generator 
through  a disk  coupling,  so  that  the  shaft  of  the  motor,  that 
of  the  alternator  and  that  of  the  excitator  have  a common  axis, 
with  great  economy  of  motion,  space,  and  safety.  Each  of  the 
groups  above  mentioned  can  provide  1,800  16-candle  lamps. 
Every  alternator  can  absorb  a maximum  energy  of  about  4,000 
watts  for  the  excitation.  Besides  these  groups  there  is  another 
dynamo  (Ganz)  of  50  kilowatts  (25  amperes  x 2,000  volts)  in 
direct  junction  with  the  excitator.  The  conductors  starting  from  each 
group  pass  underground  through  wooden  channels  to  the  distribution 
table.  In  conclusion,  the  machinery  consists  of  four  boilers  of  the 
heating  area  of  125  square  metres  each,  and  a Cornwall  of 
80  square  metres ; four  compound  tandem  condensing  motors  of 
150  horse-power  each ; one  of  180  horse-power  and  one  of  80  horse- 
power ; four  alternators  of  90  kilowatts  each  and  one  of  50  kilowatts ; 
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one  alternate  current  dynamo  100,000  watts  (100  amperes  x 2,000 
volts)  and  five  continuous  current  dynamos  of  60  amperes  and 
70  volts.  The  electric  station  provides  370  installations,  with 

10.000  incandescent  lamps  and  140  arc  lamps,  which  are  totally 
equivalent  to  more  than  11,000  16-candle  lamps.  If  a yearly 
contract  is  made  with  the  company  the  price  to  be  paid  for  a 
16-candle  lamp  would  be  a fixed  sum  of  30  lire  3'50  c.  per  hour. 
In  a different  case  the  price  varies  according  to  the  number  of 
1 lours  of  illumination  per  month..  The  municipality  being  bound 
by  a contract  made  several  years  ago  with  the  local  gas  company, 
it  is  regrettable  that  the  public  streets  cannot  be  illuminated  by 
the  electric  light.  The  above  particulars  were  kindly  favoured  me 
by  the  distinguished  engineer.  Signor  F.  Danioni,  who  is  the 
director  of  the  electric  plant.  Owing  to  a new  tax  having  been 
imposed  on  the  electric  light,  which  came  into  force  in  November 
last,  there  was  an  augmentation  of  6 per  cent,  on  its  cost. 

The  telephone  service  is  carried  on  satisfactorily  in  this  town 
by  the  Societa  G-enerale  Italiana  di  Telefoni,  who  have  the 
monopoly  of  the  business.  Some  years  ago  there  were  two  com- 
panies competing,  a foreign  and  an  Italian  one,  but  as  it  was 
impossible  for  two  companies  to  work  in  a small  area,  as  half  of 
the  subscribers  would  probably  have  been  on  one  system  and  half 
on  the  other,  and  it  would,  therefore,  have  resulted  that  one  par- 
ticular correspondent  with  whom  a subscriber  desired  to  commu- 
nicate might  not  have  been  on  the  same  system  as  himself,  and, 
therefore,  be  unable  to  communicate  with  him.  The  foreign 
company  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  give  up  the  service.  The  cost 
to  the  subscribers  is  considered  rather  high,  as  it  amounts  within 
the  radius  of  the  town  to  200  lire  a year.  Government  and 
municipal  offices  enjoy  the  reduction  of  half  the  sum.  The 
system  is  now  become  an  ordinary  medium  of  communication  for 
all  the  authorities  and  the  commercial  community.  There  was 
some  talk  a short  time  ago  that  the  State  intended  to  place  the 
telephone  wires  under  its  own  control,  but  it  appears  the  project 
has  for  the  present  been  abandoned. 

The  question  of  the  insanitary  housing  of  the  poor,  which,  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  town,  would  call  for  immediate  reform,  con- 
tinues to  draw  the  attention  of  the  authorities,  who  seem  to  be 
all  of  one  mind  in  thinking  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
try  and  remedy  the  evil  as  far  as  may  be  possible.  This  is  a 
rather  difficult  problem  to  be  solved,  as  it  involves  so  many 
interests,  but  certainly  the  authorities  have  legal  power  to  forbid 
grasping  proprietors  from  letting  damp,  unwholesome  store  places, 
without  any  sewage  arrangement,  or  in  a very  lamentable  condition. 
It  is  very  creditable  to  the  communal  administration  that  groups 
•of  large,  well  ventilated,  and  sunny  houses  for  the  working 
classes  have  already  been  constructed  in  the  difierent  quarters  of 
the  town,  and  their  small  separate  apartments  are  always  occupied. 
The  town  council  approved  a project  for  contracting  a loan  of 

500.000  lire  with  the  local  Cassa  di  Eisparmio  for  the  construction 
of  fresh  houses,  and  as  all  the  net  profits  derived  therefrom  are  to 
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be  devolved  to  the  eveetioii  of  other  similar  houses,  there  is  every 
probability  that  the  construction  of  such  houses  will  only  cease 
when  there  shall  be  no  further  need  for  them. 

Some  important  works  connected  with  the  general  project  of  Improye- 
risanamento,^’  voted  by  the  town  council  some  years  ago,  to 
widen  narrow  streets  and  open  new  ones,  have  already  been 
executed.  A number  of  old  houses  were  demolished,  and  new 
streets  were  opened  up,  at  San  Salvatore,  San  Stefano,  and 
Gastello,  to  the  benefit  of  the  health  and  free  passage  of  the 
inhabitants.  For  the  completion  of  these  works  the  municipality 
have  laid  out  a sum  of  454,675  lire.  The  execution  of  the  plan 
of  risanamento,”  which  was  intended  for  pulling  down  some 
blocks  of  unhealthy  houses  inhabited  by  poor  people  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town,  and  for  facilitating  communication  in 
central  positions,  should  by  no  means  induce  the  reader  to  think 
that  Venice  is  unhealthy,  for,  on  the  contrary,  this  is  one  of  the 
most  salubrious  towns  in  Europe,  owing  chiefly,  as  it  is  said,  to 
the  ebb  and  flow  which  takes  place  every  6 hours.  The  sea 
water  enters  by  the  ports,  and,  running  through  all  the  winding 
canals,  carries  away  all  [the  refuse,  and,  in  purifying  the  atmo- 
sphere, returns  to  the  sea.  General  improvements  and  embellish- 
ments in  the  shops  and  houses  have  continued,  and  the  value  of 
house  property,  compared  with  some  years  ago,  has  greatly 
augmented  and  rents  have  risen  accordingly. 

It  was  with  tlie  approbation  of  the  whole  of  Venice  that  the 
communal  administration  prohibited  the  profanation,  which  had 
been  allowed  to  go  on  for  some  years,  of  covering  with  signboards 
and  advertisements  the  balconies  and  fa9ades  of  the  palaces  and 
houses  on  the  Grand  Canal,  and  which  greatly  spoiled  the  external 
architecture  of  the  buildings.  Although  some  of  the  palaces  on 
the  Grand  Canal  have  been  converted  into  large  and  small  hotels 
and  shops  for  the  sale  of  antiquities  and  objects  of  industrial  art, 
yet  as  they  are  they  still  display  a grandeur  and  beauty  of  archi- 
tecture that  the  spectator,  while  observing  them,  cannot  help 
reflecting  on  the  nobility  of  the  deeds  achieved  by  their  former 
owners  with  the  uses  to  which  such  buildings  have  now  been 
converted. 

The  painful  and  long-pending  question  of  the  removal  of  the  Protestant 
remains  of  British  subjects  buried  in  the  old  Protestant  cemetery 
has  lately  been  definitively  decided.  The  old  Protestant  burial 
ground  was  a small  space  of  about  1,000  square  yards,  situate  in 
the  middle  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  cemetery,  surrounded  by  a 
wall  about  7 feet  high,  and  containing  the  graves  of  a 
few  hundreds  of  foreign  Protestants,  decorated  with  tablets  and 
tombstones,  among  which  33  appeared  to  belong  to  British  subjects 
from  the  inscriptions  on  the  memorials  being  in  the  English 
language.  Some  years  ago,  when  the  new  cemetery  was  opened 
in  the  same  island  of  San  Michele  for  Protestants  of  all  denomina- 
tions, the  town  council  decided  on  the  abolition  of  the  old  graveyard, 
for  the  sake  of  enlarging  and  re-modelling  the  Eoman  Catholic 
cemetery. 
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The  German  community  strongly  opposed  the  breaking  up  ot 
the  cemetery,  claiming  ownership,  as  they  stated  that  they  had 
purchased  the  land,  about  the  end  of  last  century,  from  the  monks 
of  San  Michele,  who  then  exercised  a proprietary  right  over  the 
island.  But  the  community,  having  in  their  possession  no 
documents  to  prove  their  title,  were  compelled  to  give  up  their 
claim.  The  municipality  on  February  15,  1895,  issued  a circular 
inviting  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  to  take  the  necessary  steps 
to  have  the  remains  exhumed  and  re-interred  in  the  new  cemetery. 
They  stated  that  they  were  ready  to  grant  a fresh  plot  of  ground 
in  perpetuity  in  the  new  cemetery  to  all  those  who  could  establish 
their  claim  by  producing  documents  showing  their  title  to  the  old 
graves.  Those  who  were  unable  to  do  so,  and  who  wished  to  have 
the  remains  of  their  friends  re-interred  in  a private  grave,  were  to 
buy  a piece  of  land,  the  cost  of  which  was  from  200  to  300  lire, 
according  to  its  situation.  By  the  end  of  April  the  cemetery  was 
to  have  been  broken  up.  Steps  were  at  once  taken  by  Her  Majesty’s 
Embassy  in  Rome  to  have  the  facts  of  the  case  brought  to  the 
knowledge  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  with  a view  that 
publicity  might  be  given  through  the  principal  English  news- 
papers of  the  intentions  of  the  municipality,  so  that  surviving 
relatives  might  have  the  option  of  preventing  the  remains  being 
transferred  promiscuously  into  the  ossuary,  which  had  been 
expressly  built  in  the  middle  of  the  new  cemetery.  The  circulars 
issued  by  the  municipality  were  forwarded  by  the  Foreign  Office 
to  the  several  police  stations  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  be  delivered 
to  the  relatives  or  friends  of  the  deceased.  Most  of  the  circulars 
were  subsequently  returned  to  me  through  the  Consul-General  at 
Florence  with  separate  notes  stating  that  no  trace  could  be  found 
of  the  relatives,  or  that  they  did  not  appear  to  have  expressed  any 
wishes  or  intentions  in  connection  therewith.  In  the  meantime  I 
had  requested  the  municipality  to  concede  a corresponding  free- 
hold piece  of  ground  in  the  new  cemetery  indiscriminately  to  all 
the  graves  of  British  subjects  marked  by  tombstones  existing  in 
the  old  Protestant  yard,  but  they  expressed  their  regret  that  it 
was  not  in  their  power  to  grant  my  request  as  a general  measure. 
I also  asked  for  an  extension  of  time  for  the  general  removal  of 
the  remains,  which  was  promptly  and  repeatedly  conceded.  I 
mustacknowledge  my  senseof  obligation  to  Commendatore  Selvatico 
and  Cavaeiere  Gustavo  Boldrin,  through  whose  kind  feeling  and 
courteous  instrumentality  I was  able  to  have  17  tombs  removed, 
with  every  care  and  respect,  to  a freehold  piece  of  land  in  the 
new  Protestant  cemetery,  without  the  payment  of  any  sum  to  the 
municipality — with  the  exception  of  one  case,  in  which  the 
ground  was  bought  by  another  party — although  the  relatives  could 
not  produce  any  document,  or  I had  heard  nothing  from  them.  I 
have  obtained  separate  deeds  for  all  the  graves,  under  the  signa- 
ture of  the  syndic,  proving  they  were  granted  in  perpetuity. 
About  the  end  of  June,  1895,  the  municipal  authorities  stated  to 
me  they  regretted  they  were  under  the  impossibility  of  granting 
any  further  pieces  of  ground  as  private  graves,  free  of  expense. 
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owincv  to  the  limited  available  space  in  the  new  cemetery,  and, 
conse°quently,  after  a further  extension  of  time  had,  at  my  request, 
been  conceded,  the  remains  interred  in  the  ®2r 

in  the  old  cemetery  were,  in  the  montli  of  December,  toy  , 
exhumed  and  re-interred  in  the  ossuary. 

distinguished  British  subjects  who  ''7f®/®“X^reor^  Pavn^ 

cemetery  in  perpetuity  graves  there  is  that  of  Mi.  George  Bayne 

Kainford  James,  who,  besides  being  British 

noDular  writer  of  several  well-known  romances,  and  the  author  ot 
fhp  works  “ The  History  of  Charlemagne,”  “ The  Memoirs  of 

Great  Commanders,”  “The  History  of  the  Life  of  Richard  Cceur 
de  Lion ’’“The  Life  of  Henry  IV  of  France,”  and  some  poetical 
works.  ’Although  I had  not  heard  anything  from  any  person  m 
Enaland  I had,  of  course,  the  remains  respectfully  exhumed  and 
re-buried  in  a freehold,  sunny  piece  of  ground  in  the  new  cemetoy^ 
and  the  memorial  stone,  on  which  is  engraved  the  following 
epitaph-— "His  merits  as  a writer  are  known  whereier  the 
Sfsb  language  is,  and  as  a man  they  rest  on  the  hearts  of  many 
Owdng  to  the  long  exposure  the  letters  of 

stone  would  now  require  to  be  re-cut  and  re-filled  with  lead,  the 
iron  railing  to  be  re-painted,  and  some  flowers  planted  on  tlie 
grave  in  order  to  put  it  in  perfect  order. 


Agriculture, 


The  -vintage  was  not  very  abundant  in  Veiietia  in  189o,  in  Vintage, 
consequence  of  the  peronospora  having  re-appeared  in  sotne 
districts  and  the  vines  having  suffered  from  the  drought.-  The 
Se  produced  was,  however,  of  excellent  qua  ity.  There  was  a 
diminution  in  the  exportation  of  wine  principally  for  the  Austiian 

^“The  cereal  crops  were  rather  scarce  and  prices  well  maintained.  Cereals. 
Several  cargoes  of  grain,  from  the  Black  Sea  and  froin  America, 
chiefly  in  British  vessels,  arrived  here  in  the  months  of  November 
and  December  last,  and  it  is  expected  that  large,  quantities  mil  be 

’^®'^Cocoo'i?L  w^^^  plentiful  in  1895,  but  not  very  remunerative  in  Cocoons. 

TtoeTas°iiTbLXt“uR  iTl895,  except  the  pear  and  Fmit. 

^'^^mie  y7ar*  wa7tn  the  main  favourable,  as  although  there  was  Fodder, 
some  lo(»l  complaint  of  drought,  the  crops  were  plentiful  and  of 

^“'’teare  exported  in  large  quantities  from  these  provinces  for  Eggs. 

British  markets.  , , . < i 

The  rice  crops  were  successful  and  prices  were  steady.  Rice. 

Owin<r  to  the  sale  of  tobacco  being  a Government  monopoly,  Tobacco, 
its  cultivation  in  Venetia  which  would  yield  a good  revenue  to 
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landowners,  is  only  allowed  under  such  stringent  fiscal  regulations 
as  to  be  almost  prohibitive.  The  only  tobacco-producing  district 
in  these  provinces  is  that  called  “ Valle  del  Brenta,”  which  begins 
beyond  Bassano  and  extends  through  Campese  and  Valstagna 
along  the  borders  of  the  Eiver  Piave.  The  tobacco  cultivated 
there  is  used  for  smoking  and  in  the  form  of  snuff.  It  is  feared 
that  the  tobacco  acreage  may  decrease  in  consequence  of  a decree 
issued  by  the  Government  on  September  25,  1895,  enjoining  that 
any  land  proprietor  who  had  been  sentenced  for  smuggling  by  a 
legal  court  or  by  a verdict  of  the  administrative  authorities  is  to 
be  deprived  of  the  right  of  cultivating  tobacco  plants  for  5 years. 
It  is  alleged  that  the  smallest  error  in  the  number  of  the  plants 
and  their  leaves,  whicli  are  labelled  and  registered  by  the  customs’ 
authorities,  badly  coloured  by  an  agent,  may  deprive  a proprietor 
of  his  right  for  5 years  ; and  that,  as  there  is  a heavy  guarantee  to 
be  deposited  with  the  Government  in  order  to  obtain  the  licence 
for  growing  the  plant,  it  was  necessary  to  form  several  associations 
of  proprietors,  and  that  it  would  not  be  fair  to  deprive  all  the 
members  of  an  association  of  the  right  of  cultivation  for  the  fault 
of  one  of  them.  _ 

There  is  a slow  but  progressive  introduction  of  agricultural 
machines  in  these  provinces.  They  are  generally  of  Italian  or 
German  manufacture. 

Very  fertile  regions  continue  to  be  rescued  every  year  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Venice  and  South  Venetia  from  the  swamp  of 
the  lagoons.  The  land  is  generally  drained  by  steam  power,  and 
the  consumption  of  English  coal  is  considered  to  be  not  less  than 
20,000  tons  a year.  Small  tracts  of  land  are  drained  by  small 
portable  engines.  The  soil  of  the  redeemed  districts  is  extra- 
ordinarily productive  and  the  crops  and  plants  are  of  luxuriant 
growth.  I have  been  assured  that  all  these  undertakings  have 
proved  successful  and  are  yielding  a good  interest  on  the  capital 
employed. 

The  stream  of  emigration  to  America  from  these  provinces  hns 
continued;  the  peasants  going  generally  to  Genoa  to  embark. 
Notwithstanding  the  very  great  hardships  to  be  experienced  during 
the  voyage,  not  a small  number  of  emigrants  leave  their  native 
country  with  their  families.  During  the  year_  1894  there  was  an 
emigration  from  these  provinces  of  92,998  persons,  of  whom  15,991 
emigrated  permanently  and  120,139  temporarily.  It  is  a painful 
fact  tliat  the  peasants,  and  hiore  especially  the  day  labourers;  find 
great  difficulty  in  obtaining  for  themselves'  and  their  families  the 
first  necessaries  of  life.  They  are  besides  oppressed  with  burdens 
which  fall 'chiefly  on  themselves  as  consumers.  It  is  very  satis- 
factory to  observe  that  owing  to  the  philantdiropic  efforts  of  the 
authorities,  “ pellagrosari  ” and  sanitary  inns  are  opened  in  these 
provinces,  under  the  sanction  and  support'of  the  Government,  foj 
the  relief  of  peasants  affected  by  the  pellagra  disease,  a full 
description  of  which  may  be  seen  in  my  report  for  1878. 

I have  already  referred  in  my  last  report  to  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  rural  banks  which  were  instituted  under  the  auspices  of 
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the  religious  party  in  these  provinces  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of 
peasants  and  small  landowners,  and  to  obtain  influence  over  them 
by  lending  them  money  at  moderate  rates  of  interest  and  by 
facilitating  its  repayment  in  every  possible  way.  These  banks, 
apart  from  their  tendency  to  give  the  preference  to  religious 
people,  are  universally  acknowledged  to  be  greatly  beneficial  to 
the  peasant  proprietors,  who  are  thus  enabled  to  escape  the  heavy 
burdens  to  wdiich  they  were  formerly  subjected.  The  banks  are 
daily  growing  in  number  and  popularity,  as,  wlnle  on  January  1, 

1893,  there  were  only  43  catholic  banks  in  Italy,  there  were  254 
in  operation  on  July  1,  1895  ; most  of  which  are  working  in  the 
Venetian  Lombard  Provinces. 

Tlie  cost  of  living  has  greatly  increased  during  the  last  years,  Costoflivin 
and  I regret  to  say  it  is  not  corresponding  to  the  low  wages  of  the 
peasants,  workmen,  and  small  employes. 

It  is  a fact  worthy  to  be  considered  that  the  only  practical  Protective 
result  which  would  seem  to  have  been  so  far  obtained  by  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  policy  of  protection  is  the  raising  of  general 
prices  while  wages  have  remained  the  same.  The  great  majority 
of  the  people  are  consequently  charged  as  consumers  with  such 
burdens  demanded  from  them  for  the  purchase  of  the  first  neces- 
saries and  relative  comforts  of  life  that  they  cannot  be  met  by  the 
poor  and  middle  classes. 

Adverting,  for  instance,  to  the  imposition  of  the  import  duty 
upon  foreign  grain,  the  rate  of  which  was  raised  by  the  State  in 
1894  with  the  -sanction  of  Parliament  from  5 to  7'50  lire  per 
100  kilos.,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  this  was  only  a sort  of  forced 
contribution  levied  from  the  great  masses  of  tlie  citizens  to  swell 
the  pockets  of  a small  number  of  agriculturists.  In  fact  Italy, 
according  to  official  statistics,  would  appea];  to  produce  an  average  of 

30.000. 000  quintals  of  grain  that  are  consumed  in  the  kingdom 
free  of  any  Government  tax,  which  was  formerly  levied  under  the 
now  abolished  grist  tax.  The  importation  of  foreign  grain  would 
seem  to  be  about  8,000,000  quintals.  By  the  raising  of  the  import 
duty  from  5 to  7*50  lire,  there  was  a consequent  increase  in  the 
price  of  grain  sold  in  the  kingdom.  Tliere  are  therefore 

75.000. 000  lire  obtained  from  29,000,000  of  Italians  for  the 
advantage  of  a small  number  of  large  landeil  proprietors. 

There  was  a feeling  of  discontent  in  tliese  provinces  at  the  end  Cadastral 
of  1895  on  account  of  the  projected  abandonment  on  the  part  of 
the  State  of  the  cadastral  survey  which  was  commenced  some  years 
ago,  with  a view  of  assessing  taxes  on  the  same  basis  as  those 
which  are  levied  in  other  parts  of  Italy.  Venetian  and  Lombard 
landowners  complained  that  the  estates  were  charged  here  higher 
than  in  other  divisions  of  Italy,  and  demanded  the  abolition  of 
the  predial  tax,  which  they  say  is  not  levied  in  South  Italy.  As 
the  Government  objected  to  lay  out  the  funds  wdiich  were  required 
for  the  survey,  the  provinces  of  Mantua,  Padua,  Treviso  Vicenza, 
and  Verona  advanced  themselves  to  the  State  for  this  object  the 
heavy  aggregate  sum  of  4,991,000  lire.  The  total  amount  paid  on- 
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account  of  the  State  by  all  the  provinces  concerned  in  Italy,  up  to 
the  end  of  1895,  was  14,759,000  lire. 

The  Minister  for  Finance  on  November  25,  1895,  proposed  to 
Parliament  the  definitive  suspension  of  the  cadastral  survey,  and 
the  restitution  of  the  money  disbursed  by  the  provinces,  with  a 
retroactive  interest  of  5 per  cent. ; hut  owing  to  the  opposition  of 
a great  number  of  deputies  the  project  was  withdrawn.  It  appears 
it  will  be  modified  so  as  to  satisfy  partly  the  demands  of  the  land- 
owners,  and  that  the  import  duty  on  cereals  will  again  be 
increased. 

The  loud  complaints  which  have  been  persistent  during  the  last 
years  have  at  last  caused  the  authorities  to  adopt  more  severe 
measures  for  the  protection  of  the  consumers.  The  following 
enactment  was  recently  published  with  respect  to  the  sale  of  butter, 
namely : — 

1.  Those  who,  for  commercial  purposes,  keep  in  store,  or  import 
into  and  export  from  the  Kingdom  butter  mixed  with  margarine 
or  other  oleaginous  or  greasy  substances  not  derived  from  milk 
cream  shall  be  bound  to  observe  the  following  regulations : — 

(a)  A clear  mark  shall  be  impressed  on  every  piece  of  produce, 
as  “ artificial  butter  ” or  “ margarine.” 

(h)  The  nature  of  the  produce  shall  be  notified  in  clear  types 
on  the  wrapper  in  which  it  is  sold. 

(c)  The'  artificial  quality  of  the  butter  and  the  composition  of 
the  mixture  shall  be  entered  in  the  books,  letters,  invoices, 
and  bills  of  lading. 

(d)  An  advertisement  containing  a description  of  the  artificial 
quality  of  the  butter,  as  above  stated,  shall  be  exhibited 
over  all  the  packages  containing  the  produce. 

2.  A signboard  shall  be  exposed  outside  the  places  where 
artificial  butter  is  made,  with  the  inscription,  “ Sale  of  ‘ margarine, 

‘ oleaginous  margarine,’  or  ‘ greasy  and  artificial  butter.’  ” 

3.  The  manufacturers  and  retailers  of  margarine,  oleaginous 
margarine,  artificial  butter,  or  other  compositions  of  oleaginous  or 
greasy  substances  not  derived  from  milk  cream,  shall  not  be 
allowed  to  mix  with  their  produce  any  colouring  matter,  with  the 
intent  of  making  it  look  like  butter. 

4.  Any  infraction  of  this  law  shall  be  punished  with  a fine 
from  200  to  2,000  lire,  and  the  confiscation  of  the  goods.  In  case ' 
of  subsequent  offences,  in  addition  to  the  imposition  of  the  fine, 
the  penalty  of  imprisonment  may  be  inflicted  up  to  3 months,  and 
the  premises  shall  be  closed,  according  to  circumstances,  from 
10  days  to  6 months. 

This  enactment  was  received  with  unanimous  approval,  in  the 
hope  that  the  same  principle  may  be  applied  to  other  adulterations  of 
food  and  drink,  which  are  sold  as  genuine  articles.  The  general 
opinion  here  is  in  favour  of  permitting  those  mixtures  which  are 
now  considered  to  be  a necessary  process  for  competing  with  other 
countries,  and  for  producing  harmless  food  and  drink  at  a cheaper 
rate,  provided  they  are  clearly  described,  and  would  wish  the 
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application  of  the  law  to  be  enforced  severely  against  fraudulent 
and  injuiious  adulterations. 

There  is  a great  improvement  with  respect  to  public  education  Public 
in  the  Venetian  provinces,  and  the  percentage  of  illiterate  persons 
is  decreasing  every  year. 

Among  the  several  institutes. of  education  which  exist  in  Venice,  Commercial 
one  of  the  best  is  the  Superior  Commercial  School.  Pupils  are 
generally  admitted  after  having  passed  their  technical  or  collegiate 
courses.  Auditors  are  allowed  to  frecpient  the  classes.  The  pro- 
fessors are  carefully  selected  from  distinguished  men  in  their 
branch  of  knowledge,  and  able  to  impart  it  to  the  students  with  an 
easy  and  practical  metliod.  The  education  is  such  as  to  qualify  the 
candidates  for  their  different  consular,  teaching,  or  commercial 
careers.  Youths'  who  are  prepared  for  the  commercial  profession 
are  taught  modern  languages,  and  are  chiefly  trained  in  office 
work,  such  as  book-keeping,  letter- writing,  draughtsmanship,  and 
other  daily  commercial  operations.  In  the  year  1894-95  there 
were  134  students.  Of  these,  10  left  the  institute  during  the  year, 
and  did  not  make  their  appearance  at  the  final  examinations,  and 
two  were  dismissed  for  irregular  attendance.  Of  118  candidates 
who  sustained  their  examination  107  completely  satisfied  the  Board 
of  Examiners,  4 were'  granted  a commercial  diploma,  22  a con- 
sular and  teaching  diploma,  and  81  were  promoted  to  higher 
classes.  The  students  worked  well  and  steadily,  and  that  they  had 
done  so  was  shown  by  the  result  of  the  examinations,  as  the 
average  jDercentage  of  candidates  who  took  their  diplomas  or  were 
23romoted  was  87  per  cent.  The  Director  of  the  Institute  is  the 
eminent  economist.  Senator  Francesco  Ferrara,  and  the  Assistant- 
Director  is  the  Commendatore  Alessandro  Pascolato,  who,  besides 
being  a lawyer  of  great  repute,  is  most  active  in  carrying  on  the 
arduous  duty  of  his  office. 

It  will  prove  of  use  to  British  artists  who  wish  to  make  copies  Regulations 
from  works  in  the  Venetian  galleries  and  museums  to  know  the 
regulations,  which  were  issued  on  August  16,  1895,  by  the  galleries  and 
Director  of  Eoyal  Galleries  in  this  town,  namely  : — museums. 

“Art.  9,  letter  A,  of  the  regulations  with  respect  to  the 
entrance  to  the  Eoyal  Galleries  and  Museums,  prescribes  that 
free  entrance  should  be  granted  to  foreign  artists  when  they  have 
a certificate  from  a foreign  Institution  of  Fine  Arts  resident  in 
Italy,  or  failing  this  a certificate  from  their  own  Consuls.  Artists 
are,  however,  only  those  who  exercise  the  profession  of  artists 
(painters,  sculptors,  and  architects)  and  are  acknowledged  as  such 
in  their  own  country.  Simple  amateurs,  who  draw  for  pleasure, 
are  therefore  to  be  excluded,  as  well  as  ladies  and  young  ladies 
wlio,  because  they  can  handle  the  pencil,  would  like  to  accompany 
their  fathers,  mothers,  and  brothers  who  are  artists,  although  they 
are  not  artists  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  To  avoid,  therefore, 
that  gratuitous  permits  should  be  given  to  persons  who  have  no 
right,  I am  authorised  by  the  Ministry  to  request  you  to  limit 
your  certificates  to  those  persons  only  who  can  prove  by  docii- 
ni(  lits  or  identitv  that  they  exercise  in  the  country  represented  by 
(2U98)  c 
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you  the  profession  of  artists,  specifying  if  they  are  painters, 
sculptors,  or  architects,  and  quoting  in  your  certificate  the  docu- 
ments from  which  it  results  that  they  are  artists,  and  excluding 
altogether  simple  amateurs  or  tourists  who  only  sketch. 

“ Archaeologists  belonging  to  institutes,  not  resident  in  Italy, 
foreign  art  critics,  distinguished  persons,  &c.,  can  only  obtain  the 
permits  to  visit  and  study  in  local  museums  and  art  galleries 
from  the  Ministry  in  Eome,  through  the  diplomatic  channel.” 

By  a subsequent  regulation  it  was  signified  that  the  “ tessera 
d’esenzione,”  or  free  ticket,  is  only  valid  for  one  institute,  and 
that  the  applicants  should  make  separate  petitions  on  a sheet  of 
60  c.  stamped  pape)',  and  obtain  a Consular  certificate  for  each 
institute  they  wish  to  visit. 

The  International  Art  Exhibition  referred  to  in  my  last  com- 
mercial report,  which  was  opened  in  the  presence  of  their 
Majesties  the  King  and  Queen  of  Italy,  in  April,  1895,  was  closed 
on  November  3 last.  The  Exhibition  was  divided  into  sections 
according  to  the  various  nationalities.  The  British  section  was  a 
great  attraction,  and  included  pictures  by  Lord  Leighton,  Sir  J. 
.fcllais,  Sir  E.  Burne-Jones,  Mr.  Watts,  Mr.  Britton  Eiviere,  and 
Mr.  Whistler. 

The  collections  of  pictures  in  the  Italian,  Dutch,  French,  and 
German  sections  were  full  of  interest  and  much  admired.  The 
other  halls  contained  also  valuable  pictures.  The  first  prize  of 
the  City  of  Venice,  10,000  lire,  was  awarded  to  the  Italian  painter, 
Francesco  Paolo  Michetti,  for  his  original  painting  representing 
a scene  in  the  Abbruzzi. 

The  two  first  prizes  of  the  City  of  Venice  and  of  the  Govern- 
ment were  only  to  be  awarded  to  works  that  had  never  been  ex- 
hibited at  any  other  national  or  foreign  show.  A painting  of 
Giacomo  Grosso,  ‘‘  II  Supremo  Convegno,”  which  was  the  cause  of 
long  discussions  in  the  Italian  Press,  in  consequence  of  the  sub- 
ject which  it  represented,  was  sold  for  15,000  lire,  but  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  photographic  reproductions  in  public  places  was  pro- 
hibited by  the  political  authorities.  The  number  of  the  works 
exhibited  was  516,  including  the  etchings.  There  were  472  works 
for  sale,  of  which  160  were  sold,  that  is  equivalent  to  34  per  cent., 
for  the  aggregate  sum  of  357,776  lire.  No  better  success  has 
hitherto  been  obtained  by  any  other  artistic  exhibition  so  far  held 
in  Italy.  A popular  subscription  has  been  opened  for  placing  a 
tablet  in  the  exhibition  building  recording  the  grateful  recognition 
of  the  Venetians  towards  Comrnendatore  Eiccardo  Selvatico,  who, 
in  his  capacity  of  syndic,  took  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of 
initiating  this  diificult  enterprise,  which  was  brought  to  such  a 
successful  issue  cliielly  by  Ids  untiring  efforts. 

A second  international  art  exhibition  will  be  held  in  1897. 

The  astronomical  observatory  in  this  town  enjoys  a high 
reputation  in  Italy.  The  building  belongs  to  the  Patilarchate  and 
the  director  is  a very  erudite  prelate,  the  Eeverend  Massimiliano 
3’ono,  who  devotes  a great  part  of  his  time  in  studying  the  celestial 
phenomena. 
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A most  accredited  astro- meteorological  annuary  with  nautical 
cphemerides  is  published  every  year  and  is  forwarded  to  the 
principal  observatories.  Some  time  ago  the  director  of  this 
observatory  requested  me  to  procure  the  exchange  of  the  annual 
with  any  works  of  a similar  kind  published  by  the  British  obser- 
vatories, but  my  endeavours  were  unsuccessful.  I have  thought 
it  expedient  to  mention  this  matter,  in  the  event  of  the  directors 
of  British  observatories  wishiim  to  exchanqe,  in  the  interest  of 
science,  their  publications  with  the  annuary  above  referred  to. 

Improvements  in  the  English  Church  in  this  town  continue  to  Anglican 
be  made  as  far  as  possible  every  year,  but  the  church  still  awaits 
further  modifications  and  decorations,  involving  rather  a consider- 
able expenditure,  to  meet  which  the  church  committee  would  have 
to  rely  upon  the  generosity  of  the  British  public,  as  the  English 
community  here  is  very  small.  The  death  of  Sir  Henry  Layard, 
who  was  one  of  the  churchwardens,  and  through  whose  eftbrts  and 
those  of  Lady  Layard,  the  English  church  was  instituted  here,  has 
been  a great  loss  and  was  deeply  lamented  not  only  by  the 
British  residents  but  by  the  whole  town.  Contributions  would  be 
gratefully  received  and  duly  acknowledged  by  the  Eeverend  A. 

E.  Carey,  the  English  Chaplain  at  Venice. 

The  labour  chamber,  which  was  instituted  in  this  town  a few  Labour 
years  ago,  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  workmen,  to  settle  dis-  chamber, 
putes  between  masters  and  hands,  and  to  procure  employment  to 
the  latter,  was  receiving  a subsidy  from  the  municipality.  But, 
considering  that  the  labour  movement  has  never  been  much 
developed,  that  with  very  few  exceptions  there  were  no  strikes  in 
1894-95  among  labourers  and  peasants,  and  that  the  chamber  was, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  town  councillors,  a useless  institution,  the 
further  grant  of  the  subsidy  of  10,000  lire  was  negatived  in  a 
sitting  at  the  municipality  on  January  4,  1896. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  British  insurance  com-  insurance 
panics,  having  their  agencies  here,  to  learn  that  by  a recent  pro-  companies, 
ject  of  the  Government  it  would  appear  to  be  contemplated  to 
demand  a further  deposit  of  250,000  lire  from  the  companies 
working  upon  life  insurance,  and  100,000  lire  from  the  companies 
carrying  on  other  insurance  business.  It  is  said  here  that  com- 
panies of  recent  date  or  with  small  means  would  be  thus  pre- 
cluded from  continuing  their  operations, and  that,  in  all  probability, a 
sort  of  insurance  monopoly  would  be  created  in  the  behalf  of  a 
few  institutions,  and  that,  as  there  would  consequently  be  less 
competition,  the  public  would  in  the  end  prove  a loser  in  the 
matter. 


Ancona. 

Mr.  Vice-Consul  Tomassini  reports  as  follows 

During  the  year  1894  the  total  number  of  entries  of  British  Shipping, 
vessels  amounted  to  92  steamships,  having  an  aggregate  tonnage 
of  192,128  tons;  as  compared  with  1893  these  statistics  show  an 
increase  in  entries  of  24  steamships  and  94,924  tons. 
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The  entries  under  the  Italian,  Austro-Hungarian,  German, 
Swedo-Horwegian,  and  Greek  flags  amounted  to  863  vessels  with 
an  aggregate  of  408,123  tons  in  comparison  with  731  vessels  and 
342,862  tons  during  the  previous  year. 

The  total  imports  of  chemicals,  consisting  of  sulphates,  oxides, 
acids,  and  alkali,  amounted  to  2,700  tons,  of  which  1,950  tons  were 
imported  from  Great  Britain  as  compared  with  859  tons  imported 
during  the  year  1893. 

The  imports  of  these  articles^  from  Austria-Hungary  and 
Germany  decreased,  while  399  tons  of  chemicals  were  imported 
from  Belgium,  as  against  no  imports  in  the  previous  year. 

The  exports  of  argols,  principally  for  the  United  States  and 
Austria-Hungary,  amounted  to  760  tons.  The  exports  of  argols 
for  Germany  were  74  tons,  as  against  196  tons  exported  in  1893. 

The  total  imports  of  coal  from  Great  Britain  amounted  to 
202,785  tons,  as  compared  with  123,293  tons  imported  during  the 
year  1893,  besides  which  1,358  tons  were  imported  from  Austria- 
Hungary  and  480  tons  from  France. 

• From  statistics  published  by  the  local  chamber  of  commerce, 
it  appears  that  the  imports  of  metals  increase  every  year.  British 
productions,  such  as  nail  rods,  wrought  and  pig-iron,  and  metal 
utensils  are  the  articles  principally  imported.  There  was,  however, 
a cessation  in  our  imports  of  cast-iron  tubes.  During  the  year 
1893  the  total  imports  of  iron  tubes  amounted  to  200  tons,  of 
which  190  tons  were  imported  from  Great  Britain  and  10  tons 
from  Austria-Hungary,  whereas  during  the  year  under  review,  the 
imports  amounted  to  1,400  tons,  of  which  700  tons  were  received 
from  Germany  and  700  tons  from  Belgium. 

The  crop  of  cocoons  was  scarcer  and  less  remunerative  than 
that  of  the  preceding  year.  Instead  of  750  tons,  the  yield  of  last 
year,  the  yield  did  not  exceed  680  tons,  and  prices,  from  Ss.  Qd. 
per  kilo.  (2’20  lbs.),  fell  to  an  average  of  2s. 

The  imports  of  jute  amounted  to  2,000  tons,  as  compared  with 
2,800  tons  in  1893,  of  which  360  tons  were  imported  from  Great 
Britain  and  1,550  tons  from  the  East  Indies  direct  in  British 
vessels,  the  remainder  in  small  parcels  from  Germany. 

As  previously  reported  the  importation  of  dry  codfish  from 
Canadian  ports  has  entirely  ceased,  the  market  now  being  supplied 
by  Norway,  the  consumption  of  this  article,  however,  decreases 
every  year.  Herrings  and  pilchards  are  principally  imported  from 
Great  Britain,  and  the  imports  for  the  year  are  as  follows: — 232  tons 
from  Great  Britain  and  60  tons  from  Norway  and  Sweden. 

The  imports  of  raw  sugar  amounted  to  19,534  tons,  being  an 
increase  of  6,900  tons,  as  compared  with  the  imports  of  the  preced- 
ing year.  In  1893  the  quantity  of  raw  sugar  imported  from  Great 
Britain  amounted  to  1,504  tons,  whereas,  during  the  year  under 
review,  the  imports  ceased. 

On  the  other  hand  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  imports 
from  Austila- Hungary  of  2,978  tons,  from  France,  of  1,428  tons, 
while  from  Helgium  and  Kiissia,  which  countries  did  not  lignre  in 
hist  year’s  returns,  the  imports  amounted,  respectively,  to  l,9i)0  Lons 
and  1,600  tons. 
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The  increase  in  the  imports  is  due  to  two  sugar  refineries  being 
established  within  this  district,  one  at  Ancona  and  the  other  at 
Senigallia,  which  not  only  supply  local  wants,  but  also  many 
towns  in  the  interior. 

From  4,557  tons  of  pitch  imported  from  Great  Britain  during  Pitch, 
the  year  1893,  the  imports  decreased  to  2,554  tons. 

The  exports  of  raw  silk  for  the  United  States  of  America  Raw  s'.lk 
amounted  to  5,317  kilos.  (105  cwts.),  value  208,657  fr.  (8,346^.),  as 
compared  with  2,070  kilos.  (41  cwts.),  value  11,116  fr.  (4,446^.), 
exported  in  1893. 

During  the  year,  28  commercial  failures  were  declared  with  Failures, 
debts  amounting  to  878,866  lire  (33,800/.), and  assets  to  675,296  lire 
(25,973/.).  The  previous  year  17  failures  were  declared  with  debts 
amounting  to  296,152  lire  68  c.  (10,968/.),  and  assets  to  166,281  lire 
64  c.  (6,159/.). 

The  new  projecting  mole,  referred  to  in  my  report  for  the  year  Harbour 
1892,  is  now  near  completion.  The  mole  has  been  extended  to 
80  feet  more  than  was  originally  intended,  and  its  lengtii  will  now  meats, 
be  410  feet,  its  breadth  at  the  shore  end  213  feet,  and  at  the  far 
end  113  feet.  It  will  allow  of  four  vessels  drawing  24  feet  of 
water  to  lie  alongside. 

Dredging  operations  have  been  continued  during  the  year  and 
good  anchorage  is  obtainable  all  over  the  liarbour. 

In  consequence  of  financial  difficulties,  the  local  metallurgical 
establishment  ceased  operations  in  the  course  of  this  year,  causing  “ 
over  200  hands  to  be  thrown  out  of  employment.  Negotiations 
are  now  taking  place  for  a revival  of  this  locally  important 
industry. 

In  comparison  with  the  year  1893  the  imports  increased  by  General 
86,000  tons  and  the  exports  416  tons.  The  increase  in  imports  is  remarks, 
principally  due  to  the  quantity  of  coal,  which  exceeded  by 
79,492  tons  as  compared  with  the  quantity  imported  in  1898,  the 
remainder  comprised  colonial  produce,  chemicals,  raw  sugar,  metals, 
and  sundries. 

The  increase  in  exports  consisted  of  building  materials,  argols, 
fruit,  salt  hides,  which  latter  article  is  now  exported  to  Great 
Britain  in  larger  quantities  than  heretofore,  manufactured  goods, 
lentils,  peas,  and  beans. 

The  statistics  for  the  year  show  that  the  total  imports  of  all 
kinds  and  from  all  countries,  both  by  land  and  sea,  to  be 
268,421  tons,  and  exports  41,333  tons. 
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1617. 

Mannheim  .. 

Ud. 

1558.  Ningpo 

..  Id. 

1618. 

Old  Calabar 

5d. 

1559.  Pakhoi 

..  Id. 

1619. 

Pekin 

2\d. 

1560.  Chinkiang  .. 

Id. 

1620. 

Taganrog  . . 

2d. 

1581.  New  York 

..  2d. 

1621. 

Brindisi 

2id. 

1562.  Batoum 

lUd. 

1622. 

Jeddah 

lid. 

1563.  Naples  . . 

..  2d. 

1623. 

Hamburg  . . 

3d. 

1564.  Pesht 

. . 4 ’ d . 

1624. 

Angora  . , 

Ud. 

1565.  Copenhagen 

..  Ud. 

1625. 

Buda-Pesth  . 

l\d. 

1566.  I’orto  llico  . . 

..  Ud. 

16-26. 

Be^rout 

Id. 

1567.  Malaga 

..  3d. 

1827. 

Bushire 

2d. 

1568.  Galveston  .» 

..  7|d. 

1628. 

Stettin 

2id. 

1569.  Tabreez 

..  id. 

1629. 

Porto  Pico  .. 

Id. 

l.'iTO.  Fiji.. 

..  -id. 

1630. 

Rotterdam  .. 

id. 

1571.  Athens 

..  2id. 

1631. 

Alexandria  . . 

Ud. 

157-2.  Bilbao 

. . 3 1 d . 

1632. 

Tokio 

2id. 

157.3.  Barcelona  .. 

..  3d. 

1633 

Tangier 

lid. 

1574  Fiume 

. . 2d. 

1634. 

Oporto 

lid. 

1575.  Tahiti 

, , Id. 

1635. 

St.  Petersburg 

4(1. 

1576.  San  Francisco 

. . 6d. 

1636. 

Dantzig 

2d. 

1577.  Ichang 

..  lit 

1637. 

Macao 

Id. 

1578.  Amoy 

. . 1 id. 

1638. 

Hiogo  and  Q.saka 

6d. 

1579.  Wenchow  .. 

..  Id. 

1639. 

Naples 

lid. 

1580.  Smyrna 

..  21d. 

1640. 

Kiungchow . . 

id. 

1581.  Nice. . 

..  Ud. 

1641. 

Rome 

Ud. 

1582.  Soul . . 

..  U(h 

1642. 

Beira 

id. 

1583.  Pio  Grande  do  Sul  . 

..  4d. 

1643. 

St.  Jago  de  Cuba 

4id. 

1584.  Nagasaki  .. 

..  Id. 

1644. 

Christiania , . 

6d. 

1585.  Hakodate  .. 

..  Id. 

1645. 

Lisbon 

Ud. 

1586.  Frankfort  .. 

..  3d. 

1646. 

Brussels 

id. 

1587.  Samoa 

..  Id. 

1647. 

Vera  Cruz  . . 

Id. 

1588.  Cherbourg  .. 

..  Ud. 

1648. 

Tunis 

Id. 

1589.  Damascus  .. 

. . Id. 

1649. 

Antwerp 

Id. 

1590.  New  York  . . 

Id. 

1650. 

Tokio 

Id. 

1591.  Athens 

..  2d. 

1651. 

Honolulu  . . 

id. 

1592.  Baghdad 

..  Id. 

165-2. 

Stettin 

lid. 

1593.  Vienna  . . 

..  lid. 

1653 

Bangkok  . . 

Id. 

1594.  Montevideo  . 

..  2id. 

1654. 

Batoum 

• • 

IM. 

1595.  Swatow 

..  Ud. 

1655. 

]\Icxico 

• ^ 

9id. 

1596.  Foochow 

..  id. 

1656. 

Odessa 

lid. 

1597.  Tamsui 

..  Id. 

1657. 

Reunion 

Id. 

1598.  Chungking.. 

..  Id. 

1658. 

Tokio 

lid. 

1599.  Chefoo 

..  Id. 

1659. 

Maranham  . . 

Id. 

1600.  Tokio 

..  lid. 

1660. 

Copenhagen 

Id. 

1601.  Bangkok 

..  Id. 

1661. 

Berlin 

Ud. 

1602.  Caracas 

..  Ud. 

1662 

Teheran 

2 id. 

1603.  Sofia 

..  2pl. 

1663. 

Salonica 

lid. 

1604.  Belgrade 

..  2.id. 

1664. 

Manila 

• • 

id. 

1605.  Shanghai  .. 

..  2H. 

1685. 

Florence  .. 

• • 

6id. 
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(Signed)  ALLAN  MACLEAN. 
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Political. 

Successful  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  French  authorities 
to  induce  various  Chiefs  in  the  Soudan  to  abolish  certain  bar- 
barous punishments,  including  the  penalty  of  death  for  trivial 
offences  amongst  their  tribesmen, 

(2099) 
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Trade  and  Commerce. 

1^0  material  cliange  has  taken  place  under  tliis  head,  the  prin- 
cipal exports  remaining  (as  in  1804)  as  follows,  in  order  of 
importance : — 

1.  Arachides  (ground  nuts). 

2.  Gums,  increasing. 

3.  Indiarubber,  increasing. 

4.  Palm  nuts  and  oil,  increasing. 

5.  Hides  and  horns,  unimportant. 

6.  Articles  of  native  manufacture,  mats,  &c.,  unimportant. 

7.  Gold.  A certain  amount  of  this  metal  is  exported  from 
Senegal,  chiefly  from  the  district  of  Galam,  the  raw  gold  from 
which  source  is  quoted  at  twice  the  value  per  gramme  of  that 
from  other  places.  I have  heard  indirectly  of  two  companies 
being  formed  for  gold  mining  in  Senegal  and  adjacent  countries. 

Tobacco,  beads,  cutlery,  articles  of  underwear  and  made-up 
clothing,  and  printed  calicoes  of  British  manufacture. 

The  latter  stuffs  are  perhaps  the  most  important  of  any  im- 
ports, and  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  all 
foreign  calicoes  (known  as  ''  Ginnees  ”)  pay  (in  addition  to  the  duty 
of  2^  c.  per  metre  levied  on  k'rench  goods)  a tax  of  6 c.  per  metre, 
the  market  may  be  said  to  be  entirely  supplied  from  Manchester. 

Tobacco  is  imported  almost  exclusively  by  the  one  American 
merchant  in  Senegal  (residing  at  Goree),  from  the  United  States, 
via  Liverpool. 

Ho  attempt  appears  to  have  been  made  to  introduce  British 
cutlery  or  hardware  into  Senegal,  but  I believe  that  if  a British 
agency  were  established  here  for  these  and  other  products  a 
considerable  trade  might  be  done  with  the  interior,  especially  as 
communication  between  St.  Louis  and  the  Soudan  is  said  to 
have  been  improved  lately. 


Popidcdion  and  Industries. 

The  population  of  Senegal  consists  of  a race  named  “ Woliofs  ” 
or  ‘‘  Yollofs  ” of  the  purest  Negro  type. 

It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  the  manner  in  which  the  women 
of  this  race  arrange  their  hair  (or  more  correctly  wool  eked  out 
with  thread)  recalls  most  distinctly  the  head  dresses  shown  in  the 
painted  sculptures  of  Assyria. 

The  finest  type  of  “ Yollof  ” comes  from  the  “ Bambara  ” 
district,  the  horses  of  which  are  also  considered  the  best  in 
Senegal. 

Both  men  and  horses  are  tattocd  on  the  face  with  tliree  raised 
cicatrices  as  a mark  of  origin.  Another  race  named  “ Peulhs  ” 
have  long  hair  and  Caucasian  features,  they  are  almost  as  black 
-as  the  “Yollofs,”  and  are  stated  to  be  even  dirtier  in  their  persons, 
than  the  latter.  Natives  of  Sierra  Leone,  the  Gambia,  &c.,  and  of 
the  Morocco  States  are  also  occasionally  met  with. 


DAIvAK. 
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Industries. 

There  are  practically  no  iiidigeiioiis  industries.  Textile  manu- 
facture has  been  destroyed  by  the  introduction  of  British  cloth. 
A few  specimens  of  native  cloth,  mats,  &c.,  as  well  as  of  native 
jewelleiy  are,  with  difficulty,  to  be  obtained. 


Religion. 

Fetishism  and  Mussulmanism  are  the  most  prevalent,  the  latter 
advancing,  the  former  diminishing,  Koman  Catholic  schools  for 
both  boys  and  girls  exist,  and  the  services  of  this  church  are  well 
attended  in  Dakar. 

There  are  a considerable  number  of  French  Protestants  and  of 
Wesleyans  in  Senegal.  The  latter  sect  are  nearly  all  “ Accous  ” 
or  natives  of  British  Colonies. 

Agriculture. 

Agriculture  is  confined  to  “ mil  ” (millet)  ‘‘  mais  ” (or  Indian 
corn)  and  sweet  potatoes.  Arachides  and  gums  are  grown  or  col- 
lected for  export. 

Cotton  of  two  kinds,  native  and  imported,  exists,  but  owing 
to  the  disappearance  of  the  manufacture  of  native  cloth  it  is  no 
longer  cultivated.  Five  textile  plants  (at  least),  in  addition, 
grown  in  Senegal,  requiring  but  little  cultivation,  and  an  opening 
for  the  export  of  raw  material  thus  produced  appears  to  offer  itself, 
but  a report  by  an  expert  combining  some  scientific  botanical 
training  with  a practical  knowledge  of  raw  materials  for  the 
manufacture  of  cloth,  yarn,  rope,  &c.,  would  be  advisable  before 
capital  were  invested. 


Navigation, 

Trade  has  been  carried  on  : — (1)  Between  Senegal  and  France, 
her  colonies,  and  the  adjacent  coast  of  West  Africa,  almost  entirely 
in  vessels  sailing  under  French  colours ; (2)  imports  and  exports 
from  other  parts  of  the  world  have  been  carried  in  fairly  equal 
proportions  by  French  and  foreign  vessels,  the  balance  being,  this 
year,  somewhat  in  favour  of  the  former.  Coal  has  been  imported 
almost  exclusively  in  British  ships,  but  one  French  vessel,  in- 
tended to  reach  Madagascar,  put  in  here,  with  engines  damaged, 
and  her  cargo,  about  2,000  tons  of  coal  and  patent  fuel,  was  landed 
and  thrown  on  the  market.  One  Swedish  vessel  also  brought  a 
cargo  of  coal  from  Cardiff. 

The  inner  jetty  has  been  doubled  in  width  since  the  beginning 
of  1895,  and  affords  a commodious  landing  place  for  coasting 
vessels  as  well  as  lighters. 

The  projected  extension  of  the  outer  jetty  has  not  been  carried 
out,  but  it  has  been  widened,  in  parts,  into  deeper  water,  and 
vessels  drawing  2.3  feet  are  now  discharging  over  the  side  ” on  to 
the  wharf. 


Indiutries. 


Religion. 


Agricultu’*e. 


Navigation. 


Coal. 


Harbour. 
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No. 

Price. 

No. 

Price. 

1547.  Pernambuco.. 

..  7id. 

1607.  Meshed 

Hd. 

1548.  Madrid 

..  Hd. 

1608.  Erzeroum  .. 

Id. 

1549.  Corunna 

, , 

..  5d. 

1609.  Galatz 

, * 

• • 

2d. 

1550.  Leghorn 

..  2d. 

1610.  Port  Said  .. 

Hd. 

1551.  New  Orleans 

..  2ld. 

1611.  The  Hague  . . 

lid. 

1552.  Sjo-a  . . 

1612.  Calais 

Id. 

1553.  Genoa 

..  9d. 

1613.  Newchwang.. 

• • 

Id. 

1554.  Berlin 

..  2|d. 

1614.  Copenhagen.. 

• • 

Id. 

1555.  Tainan 

..  Id.  i 

1615.  Odessa 

2d. 

1556.  Zanzibar 

. . 4d.  ! 

1616.  Gothenburg.. 

2d. 

1557.  Dunkirk 

. . Id. 

1617.  Mannheim  .. 

lid. 

1558.  Ningpo 

..  Id. 

1618.  Old  Calabar.. 

, , 

5d. 

1559.  Pakboi 

..  Id. 

1619.  Pekin 

* , 

2id. 

1560.  Cbinkiang  .. 

..  Id. 

1620.  Taganrog  .. 

2d. 

1561.  New  York  . . 

..  2d. 

1621.  Brindisi 

2id. 

1562.  Batoum 

llJd. 

1622.  Jeddah 

t • 

lid. 

1563.  Naples 

. . 

2d. 

1623.  Hamburg  . . 

3d. 

1564.  Kesht 

, . 

..  4id. 

1624.  Angora 

. • 

Hd. 

1565.  Copenhagen.. 

. . 

..  IH.  1 

1625.  Buda-Ptsth  .. 

lid. 

1566.  Porto  Rico  . . 

..  lid.  ! 

1626.  Beyrout 

t • 

Id. 

1567.  Malaga 

, . 

. . 3d.  ; 

1627.  Bushire 

, * 

2d. 

1568.  Galveston  .. 

..  7id. 

1628.  Stettin 

, , 

2id. 

1569.  Tabreez 

. . id.  i 

1629.  Porto  Rico  .. 

Id. 

1570.  Fiji  .. 

..  id.  ; 

1630.  Rotterdam  .. 

, , 

id. 

1571.  Athens 

. . 2id.  * j 

1631.  Alexandria  . , 

♦ * 

Hd. 

1572.  Bilbao 

..  3|d. 

1632.  Tokio 

2.Jd. 

1573.  Barcelona  .. 

..  3d.  I 

1633.  Tangier 

lid. 

1574.  Fiume 

..  2d.  1 

1634.  Oporto 

lid. 

1575.  Tahiti 

..  Id.  I 

1635.  Sr.  Petersburg 

4d. 

1576.  San  Francisco 

..  6d.  1 

1636.  Dantzig 

2d. 

1577.  Ichang 

..  lid.  ! 

1637.  Macao 

Id. 

1578.  Amoy 

..  lid. 

1638.  Hiogo  and  Osaka 

6d. 

1579.  Wenchow  .. 

• • 

..  Id. 

1639.  Naples 

lid. 

1580.  Smyrna 

..  2id. 

1640.  Kiungchow  .. 

id. 

1581.  Nice . . 

..  Hd. 

1641.  Rome 

lid. 

1582.  Soul.. 

..  lid. 

1642.  Beira 

id. 

1583.  Rio  Grande  do  Sul . . 

..  4d. 

1613.  St.  Jago  de  Cuba 

* , 

4id« 

1584.  Nagasaki  .. 

..  Id. 

1644.  Christiania  . . 

Cd. 

1585.  Hakodate  .. 

..  Id. 

1645.  Lisbon 

Hd. 

1586.  Frankfort  . . 

3d. 

1646.  Brussels 

id. 

1587.  Samoa 

..  Id. 

1647.  Vera  Cruz  .. 

id. 

1588.  Cherbourg  . . 

..  lid. 

1648.  Tunis 

Id. 

1589.  Damascus  .. 

..  Id. 

1649.  Antwerp 

Id. 

1590.  New  York  .. 

..  Id. 

1650.  Tokio 

Id. 

1591.  Athens 

..  2d. 

j 1651.  Honolulu  .. 

• • 

^d. 

1592.  Baghdad 

..  Id. 

1652.  Stettin 

• • 

lid. 

1593.  Vienna 

..  lid. 

1653.  Bangkok 

Id, 

1594.  Montevideo  . . 

..  2id. 

1654.  Batoum 

lid. 

1595.  Swatow 

..  lid. 

1655.  Mexico 

• • 

9id. 

1596.  Foocl)ow 

..  Id. 

1656.  Odessa 

1 

Hd. 

1597.  Tamsiii 

..  Id. 

1 1657.  Rgunion 

• t 

Id. 

1598.  Chungking  .. 

..  Id. 

1 1658.  Tokio 

lid. 

1599.  Chefoo 

..  Id. 

1 1659.  Maranham  .. 

Id. 

1600.  Tokio 

..  Hd. 

1660.  Copenhagen. . 

• • 

Id. 

1601.  Bangkok 

, , 

..  Id. 

1661.  Berlin 

Hd. 

1602.  Caracas 

. , 

..  Hd. 

1662.  Teheran 

• • 

2id. 

1603.  Sofia.. 

.:  2id. 

1663.  Salonica 

• • 

Hd. 

1604.  Belgrade 

..  2id. 

1664.  Manila 

• • 

id. 

1605.  Shanghai 

..  2id. 

1665.  Florence 

• • 

6id. 

1606.  Canton 

. • 

..  Hd. 

1666.  Dakar 

. • 

. . 

id. 
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PRANCE. 

HAVRE. 


Consul-General  Bernal  to  the  MarqvAs  of  Salisbury. 

My  Lonl,  Havre,  February  19,  1896. 

I HAVE  the  honour  to  enclose  herewith  my  Report  on  the 
Navigation,  Commerce,  Trade,  &c.,  of  Havre,  together  with 
those  from  the  British  Vice-Consuls  at  Caen,  Honfleur,  Trouville- 
Deauville,  Fecamp,  and  Dieppe  for  the  year  1895. 

I have,  &c. 

(Signed)  FREDERIC  BERNAL. 


Report  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  the  Consular  District  of 
Havre  for  the  Near  1895. 
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Introductory. 

Although,  on  the  whole  somewhat  better  than  1894,  the  past 
year  can  hardly  be  classed  as  a good  one  for  the  commercial 
interests  of  Havre.  It  is  true  that  there  were  partial  recoveries 
of  prices  in  certain  leading  articles,  but  they  occurred  by  spurts, 
and  were  neither  steady  nor  persistent  in  their  movement.  The 
uncertainty  of  political  and  financial  events,  the  consequent 
restriction  of  credit,  and  the  keenness  of  competition,  all  com- 
bined to  keep  up  the  continuance  of  the  feeling  of  uneasiness 
which  has  for  so  long  past  existed  in  the  minds  and  transactions 
of  merchants ; the  causes  of  which  are  matters  of  great  con- 
troversy ; and  the  termination  of  it,  a thing  which  baffles  the 
most  experienced  heads  to  predict.  Such  a state  of  affairs  affords 
no  field  for  any  remarks  of  interest,  but  its  counterpart  is  found 
in  the  decrease  which  took  place  in  the  entries  of  shipping  at  this 
port,  which  decrease  amounted,  excluding  the  coasting  trade,  to 
262  vessels  of  256,513  register  tons. 


HAVKE. 


Return  of  all  Shipping  which  Entered  .the  Port  of  Havre 
during  the  Year  1895. 


Nationality. 


/^^ritish 

,,  packets 
French 
^Russian 
^Norwegian 
Swedish 
Danish 


ierraan 
^^-^)utch 
Spanish 
Portuguese 
-i'talian 
——Austrian 
Greek 
Mexican 


trade, 


■Total 
Coasting 
French  (includ- 
ing Algeria)  .. 

Grand  total 


Sailing. 


Number  of 
Vessels. 


28 

13 

‘”2 

7 

2 

353 

1,723 

2,076 


Tons. 


24,507 

25,605 

4,373 

45,646 

3,400 

8,125 

15,662 

2,163 


2,907 

836 

”357 


134.089 


137,872 


271,961 


Steam. 


Total. 


Number  of 
Vessels. 


907 

317 

475 

11 

46 

41 

16 

245 

65 

12 

12 

“‘3 


2,155 

2,431 


Tons, 


821,500 

124,718 

597,000 

9,813 

21,738 

25,843 

11,154 

438,928 

35,532 

28,316 

5,306 

2,’ 744 
7,063 


Number  of 
Vessels. 


2,129,655 


873,947 


3,003,602 


958 

317 

562 

21 

141 

49 

65 

273 

78 

12 

14 

7 

5 

5 

1 


2,508 


4,154 


6,662 


Tons. 


846,007 

124,718 

622,605 

14,186- 

67,384 

29,243 

19,279 

454,590 

37,695 

28,316 

5,814 

2,907 

3,580 

7,063 

357 

2.263,744 


1,011,819 


3,275,563 


As  the  al)Ove  figures  may  very  likely  not  tally  with  others 
which  will  be  published,  I must  remark  that  they  have  been,  as 
on  all  former  occasions,  taken,  as  regards  British  shipping,  from 
the  official  register  kept  at  the  Consulate-General ; as  regards 
French  vessels,  from  the  return  furnished  me  by  the  custom- 
house ; and,  as  regards  other  foreign  flags,  from  information  given 
me  by  my  respective  colleagues. 

The  decrease  in  the  entries  of  shipping  in  1895,  which 
amounted,  as  I have  already  stated,  to  262  vessels  and  256,513 
registered  tons,  was  shared  in  a greater  or  less  degree  by  the 
different  ‘ flags.  British  shipping  fell  off  146  vessels  and 
143,196  tons;  and  the  other  principal  losses  were:  French 
(except  the  coasting  trade,  “ grand  et  petit  Cabotage,”  which 
increased),  40,000  ; German,  47,000 ; Danish,  18,000 ; Spanish, 
14,000  ; Norwegian,  10,000,  &c. ; while  the  United  States  was 
not  represented  by  a single  vessel.  From  the  above  losses  must 
be  deducted  an  increase  of  42,000  tons  arising  from  the  greater 
size  of  our  packets  now  running  between  Havre  and  Southampton. 
The  decrease  in  the  amount  of  cotton  from  the  United  States  and 
India  ; and  of  wheat,  cattle,  and  coals,  brought  in  British  bottoms, 
accounts  for  the  falling-off  in  our  shipping.  Thus,  only  102 
British  vessels,  of  210,030  registered  tons,  arrived  here  from 
United  States  ports  in  1895,  against  170,  of  313,919  tons,  in 
1894.  Of  the  958  vessels  which  entered,  289,  of  404,135  tons, 
were  in  the  indirect  trade,  against  369,  of  520,611  tons,  in  1894, 
and  333,  of  446,989  tons,  in  1893.  449,117  bales  of  cotton  were 

brought  by  British  vessels  from  the  United  States,  against 
544,163  in  1894,  and  427,715  in  1893.  Those  so  brought  from 
British  India  were  17,880,  against  49,883  in  1894,  and  44,232 
(2103) 
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FEANCE. 


Seamen  on 
board  British 
vessels. 


Continuous 

discharges. 


Kumber  of 
emigrants. 


in  1893.  The  imports  of  coals  in  British  vessels  were  534,195 
tons,  against  579,787  in  1894,  and  528,190  in  1893. 

The  total  number  of  seamen,  excluding  the  crews  of  the 
L.  and  S.  W.  Railway  Company’s  packets,  was  20,528.  Imports 
of  Californian  and  Australian  wheat  having  ceased,  and  those  of 
dyewoods  and  hides  being,  as  I have  mentioned  in  former  reports, 
principally  brought  in  foreign  bottoms,  a much  smaller  number  of 
vessels  paid  off  their  crews,  only  456  men,  of  whom  194,  or 
42  per  cent.,  were  foreigners,  having  been  discharged.  511  men 
were  shipped,  and  45  reported  as  deserters. 

I know  how  long  it  generally  takes  to  get  anything  new  put* 
in  practice,  but  I cannot  understand  whence  come  the  objections 
and  delay  to  the  adoption  of  what  I feel  convinced  would  be  a 
real  improvement,  namely,  a system  of  continuous  discharges. 
Much  has  been  done  of  late  years  to  improve  the  life  and  sur- 
roundings of  a sailor  at  sea_and  on  shore,  and  the  efforts  of  his 
real  friends  have  produced  many  excellent  results.  If  they  would 
take  up  and  put  through  this  matter  of  continuous  discharges 
they  would  be  doing  a capital  work,  to  the  benefit  of  the  many 
good  seamen  who  form  the  majority  of  the  whole  number,  and  the 
shutting  out  of  the  residuum  of  “ hard  bargains,’^  who  would 
soon  find  themselves  obliged  to  change  their  habits,  or  their 
profession. 

The  total  number  of  emigrants  of  various  nationalities  who 
embarked  last  year  at  this  port  for  foreign  countries  was  20,897, 
against  13,231  in  1894,  and  20,323  in  1893.  Nine-tenths  of 
them  were  bound  for  the  United  States.  Italians,  Russians, 
Germans,  Austrians,  and  Turks  formed  more  than  three-quarters 
of  the  whole  number. 


Table  showing  Total  Entries  of  British  Shipping  (not  including 
Packets)  at  the  Six  Principal  Ports  of  the  District  of  the 
Consulate-General  of  Havre  in  the  Years  1895-94-93. 


Port. 

1895. 

1894. 

1893. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Havre  

958 

. 846,007 

1,104 

989,203 

1,048 

900,599 

Caen 

294 

96,497 

321 

103,176 

304 

88,504 

Trouville  

113 

38,207 

128 

45,452 

106 

35,228 

Horifleur  

159 

65,226 

143 

62,877 

149 

62,781 

F6camp  

69 

20,266 

57 

19,210 

54 

15,991 

Dieppe  

287 

124,570 

333 

160,778 

398 

176,392 

Total 

1,880 

1,190,773 

2,086 

1,380,696 

2,050 

1,279,565 

At  the  minor  ports  of  Ouistreham,  Courseulles,  Port  en 
Bessin,  Isigny,  and  Dives  39  British  vessels,  of  5,452  tons, 
entered  in  1895.  At  those  of  Treport  and  Eu  there  is  no  return 
for  1895. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  packets  of  the  London  and  South 
W estern  Railway  Company,  and  of  the  London,  Brighton,  and 
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South  Coast  Railway  Company  at  Havre,  Honfleur^  Caen,  and 
Dieppe  were  1,209,  of  356,459  tons  register. 

The  daily  (except  on  Sunday)  service  between  Southampton  Packet 
and  Havre  has  been  carried  on  throughout  the  year  ])y  the  last 
two  new  steamers,  ‘-Alma”  and  “Columbia.”  These  boats,  Southampton 
which  are  most  comfortably  fitted  up  and  arranged,  and  which  and  Havre* 
have  given  great  satisfaction,  perform  the  journey  across  in,  on  an 
average,  about  6 hours.  They  carried,  last  year,  26,587  passengers, 
and  (outwards  from  this  port)  35,917  tons  of  cargo,  being  an 
increase  of  7,487  and  10,596,  respectively,  over  1894.  I think 
the  time  has  come  for  the  L.  and  S.  \Y.  Railway  Company  to 
take  into  serious  consideration  whether  it  would  not  find  it  to  its 
advantage  to  change  the  service  from  a night  to  a day  one. 

Although  a certain  number  of  persons  would,  like  myself,  prefer 
that  things  should  remain  as  they  are,  I feel  almost  certain  that 
a daylight  service  during,  at  least,  several  months  of  the  year, 
would  please  the  majority  of  travellers,  and  attract  many  to  this 
rente  who  now  go  by  other  ones.  And  not  only  so,  but  it  would 
obviate  the  danger  of  local  passengers  going  hence  to  England  vitl 
Dieppe,  when  the  direct  railway  between  Havre  and  that  town  is 
opened. 

In  spite  of  the  considerable  bounties  on  construction  and  Results  of  the 
navigation  given  to  vessels  built  in  France,  the  amount  of  French 
tonnage  launched  since  the  passing  of  the  new  law  has  not  been  bounties, 
nearly  as  great  as  might  have  been  expected.  The  reason  of  this 
want  of  enterprise  in  maritime  matters  is  a puzzle,  but  one  is  led 
to  suppose  that  the  public  mind  in  France  does  not  take  kindly 
to  this  class  of  investment.  And  yet  a steamer  built  in  this 
country,  of,  say,  2,000  gross  register  tons,  would  earn  2,200  fr.  for 
each  1,000  miles  sailed,  thus  receiving,  if  it  traversed  60,000  miles 
in  the  first  year,  132,000  fr.  (5,280/.)  in  bounties.  These  would 
diminish  at  the  rate  of  4 c.  per  ton  each  successive  year.  A ship- 
owner told  me  that,  although  the  cost  would  be  30  per  cent,  more 
than  in  England,  he  could  build  a sailing  vessel,  on  which  the 
navigation  bounty  would  commence  at  1 fr.  70  c.  per  gross 
register  ton,  and  send  her  in  ballast  out  and  back  on  her  first 
voyage  to  San  Francisco,  and  yet  not  be  out  of  pocket  thereby. 

When  these  facts  are  taken  into  consideration,  in  conjunction 
with  the  encouragement  in  the  shape  of  bounties  and  subventions 
given  by  other  countries  to  thtdr  shipping,  it  will  be  seen  how 
keen  is  the  competition  to  which  we  are  exposed,  and  how  little 
would  be  required  in  the  shape  of  further  legislative  restrictions 
and  regulations  to  make  any  such  competition  of  our  vessels  with 
the  more  free  and  cheaply  worked  ones  of  other  nations  an  im- 
possibility, thereby  bringing  about  the  ruin  of  a large  portion  of 
our  shipping  interest,  and  the  consequent  loss  of  employment  to 
large  numbers  of  our  seamen. 
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Return  of  Principal  Articles  of  Import  at  Havre  during 
the  Years  1895-94. 


Articles. 

1895. 

1894. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Sugar,  French  colonies 

Tons 

1,196 

2,250 

,,  foreign  cane 

3,310 

769 

Beer  

.579 

847 

Cocoa  

23,392 

19,655 

-- 

Cofifee 

M 

108,709 

87,454 

Coal  

1) 

581,061 

629,005 

Copper 

»> 

... 

65 

13,684 

2 

Cotton 

t» 

143,320 

153,139 

Dyewoods  

1> 

99.785 

•2 

88,584 

Grain  (other  than  wheat)  ... 

1 

36,827 

34,604 

;S 

Hides 

11 

28,680 

o 

28,308 

o 

Indigo  

... 

759 

o 

621 

O 

Lard  

11 

8,632 

c 

8,015 

1 a 

Oilseeds  

69,615 

<v 

90,408 

2 

Oxen 

... 

2,143 

11,513 

s 

Palm  oil  

11 

... 

12,393 

14,420 

> 

Pepper 

11 

... 

3,250 

2,270 

Petroleum  

1 1 

29,538 

36,370 

Bice  

... 

1,180 

1 

9,244 

Salt  meat  and  pork 

... 

1,101 

1,469 

Timber  (deals)  

... 

53,831 

I 

, 46,041 

Wheat 

11 

... 

58,891 

1 

188,740 

Wool 

M 

7,004 

11,103 

Total  

1,280,361 

1,467,000 

Alcohol  

Gallons 

697,680 

70,241 

Wine 

1 

M 

490.482 

i 

... 

545,687 

Return  of  Principal  Articles  of  Export  at  Havre  during 
the  Years  1895-94. 


Articles. 

1895. 

1891. 

i 

1 

Quantity. 

j Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Tissues— 

Silks  and  ribbons 

Woollen  

Cotton  

1 

Tons 

... 

1,719 

6,891 

11,405 

3 

1,293 

4,300 

9,825 

Butter 

4,445 

ci 

4,496 

2 

Chinaware  

>1  •••! 

1,143 

c 

1,027 

.5 

Drugs  and  medicines 

2,842 

2,886 

2 

Dyes  and  essences  

M ••■1 

16,096 

o 

11,718 

o 

Glassware  

2,532 

o 

2,224 

o 

Hosiery  

,, 

892 

Ch 

685 

Ochre  

1,139 

V 

943 

£ 

Oil-cake  

1 M 

9,517 

2 

10,057 

S3 

Oils  

3,049 

> 

3,298 

> 

Paper,  white 

Potatoes  

Preserved  vegetables 

1 ’ 

5,118 

11,239 

2,704 

• 

4,159 

10,830 

1,237 

Total  

80,731 

68,978 

Furniture  

Value 

Francs. 

2,576.447 

Francs. 

3,123,925 

Millinery  

Gallons  ... 

15,159,341 

10,554,740 

Wine 

1,584^091 

1,574,727 

... 

HAVRE. 
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Comparative  Statement  of  the  Imports  of  Certain  Articles  of 
British  Manufacture,  &c.,  during  the  Years  1895-93. 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

i 1895. 

1894. 

1893. 

Tissues — 

Cotton,  unbleached 
and  white  . . 

1 

! 

Tons 

61 

151 

136 

Cotton,  coloured 

160 

253  1 

151 

„ prints 

27 

48  1 

1 

Woollen  cloths,  cash- 

mere,  &o.  . . 

21 

12 

1 

Oil  cloths  (other  than 

1 

for  wrapping)  . . 

„ 

3 

9*^ 

lOk 

Pork  (hams,  bacon)  .. 

„ 

396 

359 

87 

Salted  beef,  &c. 

14 

26 

144 

Tinned  meats  . , 

127 

32 

31 

Artificial  manures 

>>  • • 

20 

1 1,111 

1,750 

Fresh  fish 

>9  * • 

271 

[ 181 

63 

Canned  lobsters,  &c.  . . 

99  * * 

304 

356 

263 

Seeds  .. 

99  • * 

56 

183 

164 

Sweet  biscuits  . . 

99  • • 

49 

46 

48 

Coals 

99 

581,061 

629,005 

576,924 

Coal-tar.. 

99  • • 

6,002 

8,774 

7,007 

Boracic  acid 

99  • • 

66 

10 

51 

Caustic  sod'i  . . 

• • 

64 

133 

61 

Bi-carbonate  of  soda  . . 

36 

45 

28 

Crude  salts  of  ammonia  ! 

99 

28 

81 

11 

Chloride  of  lime 

99 

11 

17 

10 

Superphosphate  of  lime  ’ 

99 

1,637 

2,721 

2,296 

Sulphate  of  copper 

99 

55 

i 

89 

Oil  paints  ’ 

99  • • 

53 

1 99 

* 105 

Agricultural  implements 

99 

127 

215 

93 

Tools 

! „ 

35 

58 

9 

Detached  pieces  of 

machinery  .. 

211 

200 

1 49 

Ironmongery  .. 

16 

39 

1 £2 

Anchors,  chains,  &c.  . . 

99  • • 

81 

68 

32 

Iron-tubing 

II  • • 

29 

59 

! 31 

Household  ware  (painted 

or  tinned ) . . 

99  • • 

31 

64 

28 

Beer 

99  • • 

27 

106 

121 

Felt  hats 

Number  . . 

8,294 

17,295 

17,925 

Boots  and  shoes  o > 

Fairs 

3,087 

12,440 

1 

6,109 

Tlie  coal  owners  of  the  north  of  France,  warmlj^  backed  up  Probable 
by  the  protectionist  party,  succeeded  in  getting  the  Chambers  to  decrease  of 
vote  a new  tariff  of  rates  of  transport  of  coal  over  the  Northern  j^ftigh^coal 
and  Western  Railroads  so  as  to  enable  their  products  to  success- 
fully compete  with,  and,  if  possible,  greatly  diminish  the  imports 
of  our  coals.  In  order  to  do  this  the  rate  of  transport  from  the 
pit^s  mouth  (this  wording  was  inserted  in  order  to  prevent 
Belgian  coal  from  taking  advantage  of  the  new  rate)  to  a 
distance  of  200  Idioms.  (125  miles)  remains  as  at  present,  viz., 

8 fr.  per  ton.  But  it  then  commences  to  gradually  decrease,  so 
that  for  a distance  of  500  kiloms.  (312  J miles)  the  rate  falls  to 
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11  fr.  65  c.,  or  4 fr.  25  c.  a ton  less  than  the  old  tarifT.  A 
further  reduction  of  15  per  cent,  will  be  allowed  when' 
10  waggons  of  10  tons  each  are  sent  off.  Tlie  average  distance 
from  the  mines  to  Havre  not  being  more  than  300  kiloms. 
(187  miles),  the  rate  of  transport  per  ton  will  come  to  9 fr.  25  c., 
less  the  15  per  cent,  mentioned  above,  instead  of  10  fr.  50  c.  as 
at  present.  The  supporters  of  the  measure  urged  that  if  it 
should  cause  a loss  to  the  customs  of  480,000  fr.  by  the  shutting 
out  of  400,000  tons  of  English  coal,  11,000,000  fr.  more  would 
be  earned  by  their  miners,  and  further  amounts  by  other  French 
interests.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  declared  that  the  consump- 
tion of  coal  in  France  is  10,000,000  tons  more  than  the  produc- 
tion; that  a third  of  the  miners  in  the  north  of  France  are 
Belgians  ; and  that  considerable  French  interests,  and  numbers 
of  French  workmen  in  the  western  ports  would  be  seriously 
affected  by  the  change.  But  these  arguments  were  of  no  avail 
against  the  strong  protectionist  spirit  of  the  Chamber,  and  the 
desire  to  exclude,  as  much  as  possible,  a foreign  product.  On 
the  other  hand,  although  warmly  opposed  by  the  mine  owners, 
another  tariff,  “ No.  7,”  by  which  some  small  reductions  are 
given  to  coal  going  inland  from  the  ports,  was  allowed  to  be 
applied  by  the  Western  Railway  Company.  It  is  calculated 
that  the  ports  of  Rouen,  Dieppe,  Honfleur,  Trouville,  Caen,  and 
Havre  will  be  chiefly  affected  to  the  amount  of  400,000  or 
500,000  tons  of  the  coal  imported  thereat,  but  I doubt  if  this 
port  will  suffer  to  any  very  great  extent,  and  although  the  Tariff 
107  was  put  in  force  on  December  21,  1895,  I cannot  learn  that 
it  has  as  yet  produced  any  effects.  But  it  remains  for  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  production  and  export  of  coal  in  the  United 
Kingdom  to  prepare  themselves  for  an  increasingly  severe  com- 
petition in  the  western  ports  of  France. 

The  receipts  from  the  customs  at  Havre,  in  1895,  including  the 
navigation  dues,  1,468,094  fr. ; statistical  dues,  741,279  fr. ; and  the 
tax  on  salt,  186,318  fr.,  amounted  to  64,509,359  fr.  (2,580,372/.), 
against  71,930,532  fr.  (2,877,221/.)  in  1894,  and  63,445,297  fr. 
(2,537,811/.)  in  1893. 

I cannot  refrain  from  once  again  repeating  what  a 
comparatively  useless  trouble  and  expense  is  incurred  by  the 
numerous  trade  circulars  and  catalogues  more  or  less  well  got  up 
in  English,  and  with  English  weights,  and  prices  calculated  in 
our  currency,  with  which  Consular  officers  are  inundated.  Our 
manufacturers  do  not  appear  to  have  yet  thoroughly  grasped  the 
fact  that  trade  and  business  can  no  longer,  in  face  of  the  yearly 
increasing  severity  of  foreign  competition,  be  attracted  by^  such 
methods,  and  that  energetic  commercial  travellers,  representing, 
if  possible,  two  or  three  lines  of  business,  speaking  the  language 
of  the  countries  they  visit,  who  will  take  note  of  the  local 
tastes  and  requirements,  and  be  able  to  give  quotations  of 
prices  in  the  currency  of  those  countries,  are  what  are  now 
required  to  enable  the  United  Kingdom  to  hold  her  own  in  the 
great  international  commercial  race.  Towards  this  end  the  adop- 
tion by  us  of  the  decimal  system  would  be  a great  advantage, 
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1 have  frequently  heard  it  said,  and  by  persons  who  ought  to 
have  been  better  informed  on  the  subject,  that  Her  Majesty’s 
Consular  officers  might  fill  this  role.  There  are,  without  any 
doubt,  many  occasions  and  matters  when  and  on  which  Consular 
officers  can  be  of  considerable  assistance  to  British  merchants 
and  manufacturers  in  regard  to  their  business,  and  I feel  certain 
that  Her  Majesty’s  Consuls,  who  have  generally  by  far  the 
largest  amount  of  official  business  and  interests  to  attend  to,  do 
not  lag  behind  their  foreign  colleagues  in  this  respect,  but, 
putting  aside  the  fact  that  at  a busy  post  a Consul’s  time  is  well 
occupied  with  the  many  various  duties  thereof,  I feel  sure  that  were 
it  possible  to  find  an  individual  so  exceptionally  endowed  as  to  be 
able  to  represent  and  push  every  branch  of  manufactures  and 
goods  he  would  be  able  to  command  a higher  remuneration  for 
his  services  than  the  Consular  service  affords.  Moreover — I 
speak  with  the  experience  of  42  years  passed  in  Spain, 

South  America,  the  United  States,  and  France — in  every 
country  the  Consul  who  is  quite  unconnected  wdth  such 
matters  holds  an  official  position  of  greater  independence,  and 
has  more  influence  with  the  authorities  in  all  matters  connected 
with  his  duties. 

Puhlic  Works. 

As  regards  railroads  between  Havre  and  the  interior  nothing  New  railway 
fresh  has  occurred.  The  new  line  to  Dieppe  is  being  gradually 
proceeded  with,  but  the  one  to  put  this  port  in  communication 
with' the  south-west  of  France  is  still  a mere  project,  as  the 
Western  Railway  Company  and  the  different  administrations, 
cannot  agree  as  to  whether  the  River  Seine  should  be  traversed  by 
a tunnel  or  a viaduct. 

In  the  port  itself  the  petroleum  basin  has  been  completed ; Minor  works 
additional  quays  are  being  constructed  at  this  end  of  the  CanaP*^ 
de  Tancarville,  and  dredging  operations  are  being  carried  on  by 
which  in  the  course  of  this  year  the  south-west  pass  will  be 
deepened  1 metre,  making  it  3 metres  below  zero  of  the  marine 
chart. 

The  new  works  at  this  port  sanctioned  by  the  Law  passed  The  new 
March  19,  1895,  will  not  be  commenced  before  the  month  of  works  for  the 
May,  there  having  been  many  preliminary  questions  to  settle  ^improvement 
between  the  various  departments  of  the  Government.  Some 
alterations  have  been  made  in  the  original  plans,  the  entry, 
which  will  be  200  metres  wide,  being  placed  400  metres 
further  to  the  north,  and  the  mole  being  planned  to  run  out  in 
a south-west  direction  850  metres,  instead  of  550  metres.  These 
alterations  will  entail  on  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Havre  an 
additional  charge  of  2,500,000  fr.  (100,000/.-),  making  the  total 
estimated  amount  to  be  defrayed  by  it  12,185,500  fr.  (487,420/.), 
which  they  hope  to  be  able  to  meet  out  of  the  dock  dues  they 
are  now  authorised  to  levy. 

It  is  calculated  that  it  will  take  7 or  8 years  to  complete 
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them,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  in  the  interest  of  the  port  of  Havre 
that  it  will  not  be  found  that  much  precious  time  has  been 
wasted,  and  that  in  the  meanwhile  other  ports  have  lured  away 
trade  and  business  which  it  will  be  most  difficult  to  win  back. 

At  the  present  time  the  port  does  not  compare  unfavourably, 
as  regards  the  expenses  borne  by  shipping,  with  other  competing 
ones.  For  instance,  a steamer  of  1,500  tons  register  coming 
from  abroad  would  pay  for  all  charges  except  brokerage  and 
landing  cargo,  3,030  fr.  at  Havre,  as  against  4,360  fr.  at  Rouen, 
3,873  fr.  at  Dunkirk,  and  2,820  fr.  at  Antwerp.  I believe  these 
last  have  been,  or  are  about  to  be,  reduced.  In  the  same  way  the 
charges  on  a steamer  of  600  tons  register,  laden  with  coals,  are 
754  fr.,  as  against  1,398  fr.,  1,079  fr.,  and  1,248  fr.  But  it  would 
be  a bad  thing  for  the  port  of  Havre  if  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  found  itself  obliged  to  increase  the  quay  dues  to 
meet  its  liabilities.  What  has  happened  here  is  a striking 
proof  of  the  fact  that,  however  excellent  may  be  the  works 
executed  under  the  system  of  Government  administration,  it  is 
private  initiative  alone  that  can  fully  and  quickly  develop  all  the 
latent  resources  and  possibilities  of  a commercial  port. 

The  general  health  of  the  town  was  fairly  good  last  year,  none 
of  the  infectious  diseases  having  assumed  an  epidemic  character. 
The  battle  between  the  sanitary  reformers  and  the  partisans  of 
the  statu  quo  continues,  but  although  the  latter  rely  on  the  state 
of  the  municipal  finances  as  a reason  for  doing  nothing  they  will 
have  to  give  way  to  the  logic  of  facts.  The  movement  of  the 
population  showed : — Death,  3,335  (against  3,478  in  1894,  and 
3,662  in  1893);  births,  3,608;  marriages,  1,074;  divorces,  80. 
Of  the  3,608  births  554  were  illegitimate.  The  death  rate  per 
1,000  at  the  different  ports  in  the  district  of  the  Consulate- 
General  in  1895  was  : — Havre,  28*7  ; Caen,  28  ; Trouville-Deau- 
ville,  25  ; Plonfleur,  25  ; Fecamp,  29 ; and  Dieppe,  34*4. 

The  crops  of  the  arrondissement  of  Havre  were  as  follows  : — 
Wheat  and  hay,  very  good ; oats,  rye,  and  apples,  good  ; colza, 
fair. 

The  average  price  of  French  wheat  in  December,  1895,  was 
18  fr.  per  100  kilos.  The  price  of  household  bread  85  to  90  c. 
the  loaf  of  3 kilos.  (6  lbs.  9J  ozs.). 

The  same  bitter  complaints  from  landlords  and  farmers  are 
heard  everywhere  here  as  in  England,  but,  to  judge  from  the 
prices  at  which  land  is  sold  and  rented,  the  pinch  can  hardly  be 
as  severe  as  it  is  with  us.  Thus  a good  farm  will  sell  at  from 
2,250  fr.  (90/.)  to  2,500  fr.  (100/.)  the  hectare  (2^  acres);  while 
the  rent  of  a farm  of  from  40  to  50  hectares  wdll  be  90  to  95  fr. ; 
of  20  to  25  hectares,  100  to  110  fr. ; and  small  farms,  120  to 
130  fr.  the  hectare.  These  prices  show  a sensible  reduction 
during  the  last  3 years,  and  great  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
getting  the  rents  paid.  As  regards  obligatory  taxes,  the  farmer  pays 
the  personal  tax  of  4 fr.  50  c.,  and  a tax,  which  varies  in  different 
communes,  of  from  4 to  13  or  14  per  cent,  of  his  rent. 

With  respect  to  labour,  there  is  a great  disposition  among  all 
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classes  engaged  in  agriculture  to  leave  the  country  for  the  towns. 
The  wages  of  farm  labourers  in  the  heart  of  the  country  are 
usually — men,  1 fr.  25  c. ; women,  75  c.  per  day,  with  board  and 
lodging.  In  harvest  time  the  price  is  double  these  amounts. 
The  wages  are  higher  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  towns. 

Mr.  Vice-Consul  Lethbridge  informs  me  that  in  the  department 
of  Calvados  the  cultivation  of  wheat  decreased  by  5,000  hectares 
from  1893  to  1895.  The  actual  selling  price  of  land  there  varies 
from  1,500  to  2,000  fr.  per  hectare  ; the  letting  price  from  70  to 
80  fr.  Labour  is  very  scarce,  and  wages  consequently  high, 
being  from  1 fr.  50  c.  to  2 fr,  a day  from  November  1 to  May  31 ; 
and  4 fr.  50  c.  to  5 fr.  from  June  1 to  October  31,  with  board 
and  lodging. 

The  octroi  dues,  or  municipal  taxes  on  articles  of  consump- 
tion, &c.,  produced  3,534,859  fr.  57  c.  (141,394/.),  a decrease  on 
the  return  for  1894,  instead  of  an  increase,  as  might  naturally 
have  been  looked  for  from  the  progressive  addition  to  the  popula- 
tion., This  arose  from  the  severe  distress  which  existed  last 
year — and  still  continues — among  all  classes  of  workmen 
connected  with  shipping  and  its  adjuncts. 


Caen. 

Mr.  Vice-Consul  Lethbridge  reports  as  follows  : — 


' Introduction. 

The  attached  tables  of  statistics  speak  very  much  for  them- 
selves, and  with  one  exception  present  no  feature  of  general 
interest  sufficient  to  call  for  explanation. 

That  one  exception  is  the  decrease  of  11,000  tons  of  coals 
imported  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  as  this  deficit  is  likely 
to  increase  very  considerably,  and  perhaps  reduce  the  quantity  of 
British  coal  imported  into  the  different  Channel  French  ports 
to  a very  unimportant  figure,  it  may  certainly  be  said  to  present 
a very  general  interest. 

The  cause  then  of  this  diminution  in  the  imports  of  coal  is  a 
rew  tariff  common  to  the  Quest and  “ Nord  ” Railway 
Companies,  establishing  rates  for  coals  from  the  great  mining 
district  in  the  North  of  France  to  the  centres  of  manufactures 
on  the  Western  of  France  Railway  system. 

These  rates  are  on  a sliding  scale,  diminishing  in  proportion 
to  the  distance  carried,  and  decline  from  5 c.  per  ton  and 
per  kilometre  for  100  kiloms.  to  IJ  c.  per  ton  and  kilom.  on 
distances  over  500  kiloms.  The  effect  of  this  may  perhaps 
be  more  easily  realised  by  stating  the  fact  that  under  these  rates, 
if  a ton  of  coals  is  sent  600  kiloms.  the  first  100  kiloms.  would 
cost  5 fr.,  whilst  the  last  100  kiloms.  would  only  cost  1 fr.  50  c. 

As  may  be  supposed,  this  tariff  has  not  been  passed  without 
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an  immense  amount  of  fighting  on  the  part  of  the  coal  importers 
ami  others  interested  in  the  iintter.  The  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce of  all  the  Channel  ports  combined  to  agitate  and  prorest 
against  the  ruin  which  menaced  that  })ortion  of  the  population 
of  their  districts  employed  in  any  way  in  the  coal  trade,  but  the 
protectionist  feeling  of  the  country  was  too  strong  for  them,  and 
the  new  rates  were  sanctioned  by  the  French  Government. 

The  new  rates  were  not  applicable  before  January  1,  1896, 
but  their  effect  has  been  discernible  in  the  last  2 months  of  this 
year,  in  the  aforesaid  diminution  of  11,000  tons,  caused,  I am 
informed,  by  manufacturers  working  off  their  old  stocks  so  as  to 
be  ready  to  profit  by  the  new  rates. 

For  the  first  time,  the  monopoly  hitherto  enjoyed  by  the 
Britisli  coal  is  seriously  endangered  and  brought  face  to  face  with 
a formidable  competitor.  Quality  and  price  at  the  pit’s  mouth 
will,  1 presume,  decide  which  side  is  to  get  the  better  of  the 
other. 

A gricultare. 

In  spite  of  the  very  wet  summer,  the  crop  of  all  the  cereals 
was  again  extremely  good,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  buckwheat 
being  considerably  above  the  average  both  in  quantity  and 
quality. 

Apples,  which  form  by  far  the  most  important  produce  of 
this  district,  gave  an  unprecedentedly  heavy  crop,  and  large 
quantities  were  exported  to  Germany,  other  traffic  on  the  rail- 
ways here  having. suffered  serious  delays,  caused  by  the  number 
of  trains  of  apples  for  that  country. 

The  new  passenger  service  of  which  I spoke  in  my  last 
report  made  a very  successful  commencement,  the  London, 
Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Kailway  having  carried  about  3,500 
passengers  between  Caen  and  Newhaven.  They  announce  a 
third  new  boat  for  1896. 


Annex  A. — Eeturn  of  all  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  Caen  during 

the  Year  1895. 


i Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

Nationality. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Britisli  

! 5 

429 

289 

96,068 

1 454 

130,417 

Newhaven  packets 

160 

33,920 

F rcnch  

"’s 

'386 

77 

25,711 

82 

26,097 

German  

14 

4,954 

14 

4,954 

Swedish  and  Nor- 

wegian   

7 

2,022 

12 

6,394 

19 

7,416 

Russian  

5 

1,561 

... 

5 

1,561 

Other  countries  ... 

10 

1,279 

"22 

11,385 

32 

12,664 

Total  

32 

5,677 

574 

177,432 

605 

183,109 

,,  for  the  year 
preceding 

684 

193,794 

French  coasters... 

103 

4',’826 

443 

27’, 673 

546 

32,499 
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IvETURX  of  British  Vessels  Entered  at  the  undermentioned  Ports 
of  the  Vice-Consulate  District  during  the  Years  1895-94. 


1895. 

1894. 

Torts. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Cargo. 

Ouistreham  

1 5 

898 

? 

1,968 

Courseulles  

i 16 

; 2,086 

12 

3,167 

>Coal 

Port-en-Bessin  .!. 

1 10  1 

1,722 

9 

2,653 

Isigny 

Q i 

1 “ 1 

260 

" 

573 

J 

Annex  B. — Beturn  of  Principal  Articles  of  Import  to  Caen 
during  the  Years  1895-94. 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

1895. 

1894. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Coal  1 

292,000  1 

303  857 

Timber  . . 

27,887 

27,584 

Wheat ; 

229 

6,748 

Pitch 

2,230 

6,042 

Coftee  . . . . . . . . j 

1,151 

1,192 

Cement  . . . . . . . . | 

462  1 

408 

Wood-pulp  . . . . . . 1 

234  1 

Ice  . . 

785 

' 470 

Wine  . . . , 

304 

1,037 

Bran 

271 

173 

Rags 

227 

231 

Seed 

1 S22 

22 

Nitrate  of  soda  . . 

1 

1,331 

Other  goods 

1 ^500 

4,381 

Total  . . 

329,602 

353,476 

Introductory 

remarks. 
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Keturn  of  Principal  Articles  of  Export  from  Caen  during 
the  Years  1895-94. 


Quantity. 

Articles. 

1895. 

1894. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Iron  ore  . . 

82,204 

78,874 

Colza  (cake) 

405 

3,940 

Eggs 

2,700 

2,286 

Butter  . . 

2,194 

2,313 

, Sugar 

2,880 

3,1 93 

Fruits 

1,945 

3,294 

Caen  stone 

751 

2,293 

Barley  . . 

5,963 

1,118 

Seed 

165 

126 

Rags 

i 119 

179 

Coal  tar  . . 

540 

467 

Cheese  . . 

245 

210 

Poultry  . . 

3,800 

3,903 

Other  goods 

960 

791 

Total  . . 

•• 

•• 

104,872 

102,989 

Statistics  of  the  Population, 

1895.  ■ 

Description. 

Number. 

Last  census 

45,200 

Births 

1895  .. 

' 844 

Deaths  .. 

, * 

9)  • • 

1 1,306 

Marriages 

! 312 

Divorces  . . , . 

99  * • 

1 

1 

HoNFLEUll. 

Mr.  Vice-Consul  Leeson  reports  as  follows  t — 

There  has  again  been  a decrease  in  the  trade  at  Honfleur  for 
the  year  1895,  wliilc  there  has  been  a material  decrease  in  the 
exports,  especially  of  fruit,  owing  to  the  severity  of  the  past 
winter,  there  has  also  been  a decrease,  though  a small  one,  in  the 
imports  of  wood  and  coal. 

The  requirements  of  trade,  and  probable  openings  for  the 
same,  between  this  port  and  the  United  Kingdom  are,  with  the 
exception  of  that  of  coal,  and  the  employment  of  British  vessels 
in  the  timber  trade  between  this  port  and  the  Baltic,  very 
limited. 

The  shipping  returns  for  the  past  year  show  but  slight 
difference  to  those  of  1894. 

There  has  been  a decrease  in  every  article  of  export,  with  the 
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exception  of  grain,  which  shows  an  increase  of  over  1,700  tons, 
as  also  a slight  increase  of  13  tons  of  poultry. 

There  has  been  a decrease  of  about  1,000  tons  in  the  imports 
of  timber  and  wood,  as  also  upwards  of  8,000  tons  of  coal ; while 
of  timber  there  appears  to  be  still  a most  abundant  supply  stacked 
in  the  various  timber-yards. 

Coal  still  commands  an  extremely  high  price  at  this  port, 
and  there  has  been  no  reduction  corresponding  with  the  selling 
prices  in  certain  areas,  quoted  as  much  as  17  per  cent,  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

There  have  been  no  public  works  of  any  importance  during 
the  year  1895,  beyond  the  laying  down  of  a fresh  and  more  ex- 
tended system  of  water  supply,  in  addition  to  that  already  in 
existence,  adding  to  the  liealthy  condition  of  the  town  and 
environs. 

I have  no  further  report  to  make  of  the  industries  of  the 
town  and  district  from  last  year. 

There  continues  to  be  a considerable  export  of  dynamite 
from  the  factory  at  Ablon,  principally  to  Antw'erp  and  Hamburg. 

There  is  little  further  to  add  to  my  report  of  last  year  on  the 
agricultural  prospects  of  the  district,  the  farmers  and  fruit- 
growers having  had  to  contend  with  an  exceptionally  severe 
season  in  the  beginning  of  1895,  whereby  food  for  stock  of  all 
sorts  was  scarce  and  dear,  and  all  orchards  and  fruit-trees  suffered 
more  or  less  from  the  prolonged  period  of  frost  and  intense  cold, 
the  one  exception  being  the  apple-trees,  which,  blossoming  later, 
the  fruit  was  partly  saved,  and  a good  supply  of  apples  was  the 
result. 

Cider,  the  principal  drink  of  the  peasants,  was  plentiful  and 
cheap. 

Hay  was  (as  it  usually  is)  scarce,  but  there  was  an  abundant 
supply  of  grass  later  on  in  the  year. 

The  public  health  of  the  town  of  Honfleur  and  the  district 
has  been  good;  there  has  been  no  outbreak  of  disease  of  an 
epidemical  nature. 

There  has  been  no  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  or  other 
disease  amongst  cattle  or  horses  in  the  district. 

There  have  been  in  Honfleur  during  the  year  1895 — 


Grain. 

Poultry. 

Imports. 

Timber. 


Coal. 


Public  works. 

Extended 
water  supply. 

Industries. 

Export  of 
dynamite. 

Agriculture. 


Apple  crop. 

Cider. 

Hay. 

Public  health. 


Epidemical 
diseases,' 
Cattle  and 
horse. 


Number. 

Ilirths 

224 

Marriages  . . 

60 

Deaths 

. 

•• 

•• 

234 
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Annex  A. — Return  of  all  Shipping  which  Entered  the  Port  of 
Honfleur  during  the  Year  1895. 


Sailing. 

j Steam. 

Total. 

Nationality. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

British  

! 26 

1,589 

133 

63,637 

159 

6\226 

,,  packets  ... 

• •• 

193 

32,906 

193 

32,906 

Swedish  and  Nor-  i 

wecian  

... 

24 

16,244 

Russian  

2,207 

6 

2,207 

German  

1 

114 

'“e 

4,317 

7 

4,440 

Other  flags j 

7 

' 3,916 

1 

French  coasting  i 

trade  

... 

220 

1 9,850 

Total  

33 

3,910 

332 

100,860 

616 

134,789 

! 

,,  for  the  year 

preceding 

1 

i 

599 

129,102 

Annex  B. — Return  of  Principal  Articles  of  Import  at  Honheur 
during  the  Years  1895-94. 


Articles. 

1 Quantity. 

1 

189.5.  ' 1894. 

Tons.  ' 

Tons. 

Wood  and  timber 

95,656  i 

96,792 

Coal 

65,178  ; 

73,640 

Cement  . . 

711 

286 

Pig  iron  . . . . , , 

32 

Total  .. 

161,445 

170,760 

Return  of  Principal  Articles  of  Export  from  Honfleur  during 
the  Years  1895-94. 


Articles. 

. Quantity. 

1895. 

1894. 

Fruit 

Tons. 

6,495 

Tons. 

9,687 

Eggs  ••  ••  ••  .. 

636 

719 

Butter  .. 

232 

291 

Obeese  ••  ..  .«  .. 

27 

32 

Poultry  (•  t«  •• 

342 

329 

Oram  ••  ••  ••  •• 

1,789 

82 

Total 

8,521 

11,090 

HAVRE. 
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Trouville-Deauville, 

Mr.  Vice-Consul  O’Neill  reports  as  follows  ; — 

140  vessels  entered  the  port  this  year,  showing  a diminution  Shipping  and 
on  last  year’s  return,  and  a total  decrease  in  tonnage  of  7,384  navigation, 
tons. 

3'he  total  imports  give  a decrease  of  10,656  tons,  coal  being  Imports. 
9,866  tons  less  than  last  year’s  return. 

As  regards  the  nevv  railway  tariffs  of  the  French  Northern 
Railway  Company,  for  the  traii-port  of  coal  to  the  western 
mnrkets,  which  havebeenlately  confirmed  by  the  ^linister  of  Public 
Works,  the  following  information  will  give  an  idea  in  what  way 
it  mioht  inteifere  with  our  imports  of  coals  to  the  western  ports 
of  France  on  the  Engli>h  channel.  From  Somain  (French 
mines),  with  the  new  tariff,  the  French  coal  arrives  at  Mantes, 

Evrenx,  Dreux,  principal  industrial  districts,  at  about  2s.  6<7.  less 
than  tlie  English  coals.  It  might  eventually  be  rather  difficidt  to 
British  exporters  to  compete  agjiinst  these  new  railway  tariffs. 

The  riites  of  freights  for  steam  colliers  being  actually  considered 
low,  viz.,  4s.  Qd.  to  5s.  per  ton  maximum,  the  consequence  of  the 
putting  in  force  of  these  nevv  tariffs  the  port  of  Trouville 
might  lose  in  a short  time  some  10,000  tons  of  its  imports  of 
coals. 

The  general  health  of  the  population  has  been  good  through  Health  of 
the  year.  ^ 

The  herring  fishery  has  been  good  for  the  small  boats.  Herring 

The  crops  of  hay,  apples,  and  fruit  have  been  good. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  animals  has  in  general  been  good.  Cattle. 


Annex  A. — PtETURN  of  all  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  Trouville- 
Deauville  during  the  Year  1895. 

Entered  and  Cleared. 


Sailing. 

1 

j Steam. 

1 

Total. 

Nationality. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vess  Is. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vesaels. 

Tons. 

British  

2 

155 

Ill 

37,872 

U3 

38,027 

N«-i  wegian 

8 

2,057 

2 

880 

10 

2,937 

Swedish  

... 

• •• 

P.usMan  

’”2 

"517 

2 

*517 

Geinian 

2 

190 

*3 

1*,*573 

5 

1,763 

1 lards  h 

5 

635 

1 

451 

6 

1,086 

French  

2 

609 

2 

609 

Dutch  

"’2 

*248 

... 

2 

1 248 

Total  

21 

3,802 

'119 

41,385 

...  i 

1 

45,187 

„ for  the  year 
preceding 

1 

...  1 

140  j 

157 

52,571 

Note,— Six  Hritish  Shiling  vessels  with  a total  of  4^G  register  tons,  and  two  Danish,  with  a total 
of  219  register  tons,  entered  the  port  of  Dives-sui-Mer  during  the  year  1895. 
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FKANCE. 


Shipping. 

Fisheries. 

Industries.] 


Annex  B. — Keturn  of  Principal  Articles  of  Import  to  Trouville 
during  the  Years  1895-94. 


Articles. 

1 Quai 

1895. 

ntity 

1894. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Coal  

71,689 

81,655 

Timber  . . 

13,199 

13,205 

Ice  1 

1,300  i 

1,390 

Cement  . . . . . . . . i 

S25 

463 

Pitch 1 

878  1 

934 

Total  . . . . . . ^ 

1 

86,891 

97,547 

Statistics  for  1895. 


I 


Description, 

1 17umber. 

Births  . . . . . . . . . . j 

247 

!M  arriages  . . 

66 

Divorces  . . . . . . . . . . I 

5 

Deaths  . . . . . . . . . . j 

214 

FfiCAMP. 

Mr.  Vice-Consul  Handisyde  reports  as  follows  : — 

Comparing  the  return  of  all  shipping  of  the  Port  of  Fecamp, 
it  is  remarked  that  the  trade  has  been  increasing  by  British 
vessels,  although  that  the  number  of  vessels  and  tonnage  had  been 
less  in  1895  than  in  1894. 

Five  boats  bound  to  mackerel  and  herring  fishery  have  been 
launched  or  commenced  in  1895.  Five  vessels  bound  to  New- 
foundland were  built  or  bought. 

The  cod  hshery  has  been  favourable,  but  herring  fishery  was 
unusually  bad. 

The  different  industries  are  the  same  as  mentioned  in  my  last 
report,  all  branches  in  general  continue  inactive  except  coal,  of 
which  6,000  Ions  more  were  imported  than  in  the  preceding  year, 
and  also  timber,  which  figures  for  more  than  16,000  tons  increase. 
Two  cargoes  of  wood  were  imported  from  Tonkin  and  Canada.  I 
liave  to  regret  the  failure  of  one  of  the  saw-mills. 

(])otton-spinning,  weaving,  and  the  manufacture  of  fishing-nets 
have  been  in  a better  condition  than  last  year.  Owing  to  the 
agricultural  crisis  oil  manufacturers  were  obliged  to  sell  their 
cakes  at  very  low  prices,  which  affect  the  results  of  their  business. 

There  have  been  no  public  works  to  record  in  the  port  during 
the  year  1895. 


HAVRE. 
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The  line  of  railway  from  Etretat  to  Fecamp  was  opened  in 
July,  and  the  works  on  the  line  from  Havre  to  Dieppe  are  carried 
on  between  Havre  and  the  line  of  Fecamp  (Les  Its),  with  great 
activity. 


Eethkn  of  all  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  Fecamp  during  the  Yea^^^ 

1895. 


Entered  and  Cleared. 


Nationality. 

Sailing. 

* Steam. 

Total. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

1 Number  of 
Vesssels. 

Tons. 

British  i 

1 3 

288 

66 

19,978 

69 

1 20,266 

French  ...  ... 

; 7 

936 

3 

1,800  j 

10 

2,736 

Norwegian 

6,823  1 

3 

1,111 

15 

7,964 

Swedish  

1 3 

952  , 

1 1 

855 

4 

1,807 

Danish  

911 

6 

911 

Russian  

2 

682 

... 

2 

682 

German  

1 3 

1,094  1 

t 

3 

1,094 

Dutch  

i 2 

147  , 

1 

... 

2 

147 

Total  

1 38 

11,833  ' 

73 

1 

i 23,774 

111 

35,607 

Statistics  of  the  Population,  1895. 


Description.  j 

Number. 

Births  . . . . . . . . . . ' 

432 

Deaths 

' 396 

Marriages  . . 

113 

Divorces 

1 6 

Eeturn  of  all  Articles  Imported  at  Fecamp  during  the 
Years  1895-94. 


Articles. 

1 

1895. 

1894. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Coals  . . 

Tons. 

41,330 

£ 

33,064 

Tons. 

35,132 

£ 

33,736 

Timber 

16,139 

42,000 

11,416 

31,720 

Salt  ..  .. 

3,370 

2,426 

3,702 

2,665 

Eapeseed 

4,000 

80,400 

. . 

Groundnuts  .. 

2,006 

21,600 

4,709 

40,220 

Ice  

604 

360 

645 

372 

Tar 

170 

850 

Wheat 

331 

1,688 

2,272 

19,085 

Total  .. 

67,780 

131,488 

58,046 

128,648 
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FRANCE. 


<Jompuriaon 
of  Biiiisli 
eliippinir  in 
1804-95. 


liETURN  of  all  Articles  Exported  from  Fecamp  during  the 
Years  1895-94. 


Articles. 

1895. 

1 1894. 

i . 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Oilcakes 

1 Tons. 

3. 183 

£ 

17,852 

Tons. 
1,3  .8 

£ 

8,000 

Clay  . . . . . . ' 

5.000 

600 

4,150 

500 

Flint 

2,977 

720 

770 

155 

tSundries 

63 

5,189 

Suit  

for  Newfo 

undland 

9,066 

6,528 

Total  ..  ..  1 

11,105 

19,172  ^ 

15,377 

20,372 

Table  showing  the  Value  of  all  Articles  Exported  from  and 
Imported  at  Fecamp  during  the  Years  1895-94. 


Country. 

1 Exports. 

! Imports. 

1 

1895. 

1894. 

> 

; 1895. 

1894. 

£ 

£ 

1 £ 

£ 

England 

1,320 

652 

I 33,064 

33,727 

Denmark 

17,852 

9,200 

i 

. . 

Germany’ 

• . 

4,000 

i . > 

. . 

Newfoundland  - . 

. . 

6,520 

. . 

Swedt-n  and  Norway  . . 

. . 

i 

12,200 

18,810 

RuS'ia  . . 

. . 

* * 

1,160 

4,000 

America  . . 

. . 

i 

28  815 

24,640 

Canada  . . 

. . 

. . 

1,750 

. . 

Africa  . . 

. . 

. . • 1 

•21,624 

38,203 

Others  ..  ..  •*! 

•• 

j 

32  825 

9, -263 

Total  . . . . j 

19,172 

20,372  ^ 

131,438 

128,648 

Dieppe. 

Mr.  Vice-Consul  Lee  Jortin  reports  as  follows  — 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  entries  of  Britisli  shipping  for  1895  show  a falling-off  of 
46  steamships,  but  the  number  of  sailing  ships  is  the  same  as 
last  vear. 

Tliere  are  two  serious  casualties  to  record  : the  accidental 
destruaion  by  fire  of  t!ic  barque  “Annie  Stafford  in  Dieppe 
dock-,  and  tiie  sinking  in  Augu>t  last  through  collision  in  the 
channel  of  the  new  passen<j:er  steamshi|)  “ Seaford  during  a 
deii'C  fog  (the  launching  of  whicii  I mentioned  in  last  year’s 
re.port),  but  happily  without  the  loss  of  a single  life,  for  the 


(’asualtics. 
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French  steamship  Liyon,’’  with  which  the  ‘‘  Seaford  ” collided, 
was  able  to  take  the  279  passengers  and  crew  on  board,  ar.d 
land  them  safely  at  Newhaven.  Another  vessel  to  replace  the 
Seaford”  is  being  built  on  the  Clyde  for  next  season’s  service. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  slate  that  the  passenger  Iratfic 
via  Newhaven  and  Dieppe  continues  to  prosper,  tliere  having 
been  20,018  more  passengers  in  1895  than  in  1894,  namely,  20, ooo  more 
153,320,  as  compared  with  133,302,  and  that,  \yhilst  during  the 
violent  gales  which  prevailed  in  the  Channel  in  the  monib  ofisewhaven 
November,  the  passenger  service  both  at  Dover  and  Folkestone  and  Dieppe, 
was  interrupted,  the  steamers  on  this  line  continued  to  run  with- 
out a break. 

The  number  of  horses  imported  has  been  139;  the  number  of 
dogs  552.  The  usual  tax  of  1 fr.  ]>er  head  for  travellers  landing 
in  France  has  been  reduced  to  half  at  this  port  in  the  case  of 
simple  excursionists  who  come  by  special  boats  for  one  or  two 
days. 


TroAie  and  Commerce. 

With  regard  to  commercial  transactions  in  general  there  are 
not  yet  many  signs  of  improving  pro.'^perity.  Freights  continue  Reduction  in 
low,  and  it  was  thought  at  one  period  of  1895  that  the  proposed  cost  of 
reduction  in  price  by  Tariff  No.  107  for  the  conveyance  ot  cord 
on  the  Northern  and  Western  Failway  systems,  in  order  to  enable  on  Northern 
French  coal  to  compete  in  the  western  markets  with  English  and  Western 
coal,  which  has  hitherto  enjoyed  almost  a monopoly,  would  prove  P^^ibyays. 
very  disastrous  to  the  British  coal  trade  by  favouring  the  admis- 
sion of  Belgian  coal,  as  well  as  coal  from  the  French  mines  in 
the  north  of  France,  thereby  damaging  the  coal  trade  with  this 
port  from  England  in  a serious  degree. 

Tariff  107  provides  for  the  carriage  of  French  coal  in  10-ton  Provisions  of 
trucks  as  follows  : — TariflFNo,  107. 


Per  Ton. 

Cents. 

For  carriage  from 

25  kiloms.  . . 

7 

„ „ 26 

to  50  „ 

5 

» ,,  61 

100  „ .. 

4 

„ „ 101 

150  „ . . 

3 

» » 151 

500  „ 

2 

Above  500  kiloms.,. 

n 

These  rates  will  be  still  further  reduced  by  15  per  cent, 
whenever  a train  load  of  10  wagons  (100  tons)  is  sent  off.  Inter- 
views and  correspondence  took  place  between  the  Dieppe 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Municipality,  and  other  interested 
bodies,  and  the  Minister  of  Commerce  in  Paris  to  point  out  how 
detrimental  such  a scheme  would  be  to  the  Port  of  Dieppe,  on 
which  so  much  money  had  been  expended  in  improvements,. 
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Provisions  of 
Tariff  No.  7. 


Manufactur- 
ing establish- 
ments of 
cycles. 


besides  throwing  out  of  employment  numbers  of  the  population 
whose  livelihood  is  gained  by  loading  and  unloading  colliers. 

These  repeated  representations  have  at  last  prevailed  to  the 
extent  that  the  Minister  has  consented  that  the  reduction  of  the 
tariff  shall  only  apply  to  the  produce  of  French  coal  mines,  and 
not  to  coal  from  Belgium  or  Germany,  with  the  exception  of  coal 
for  making  briquettes  to  be  manufactured  in  France,  so  that 
under  no  pretext  whatever  can  Belgian  coal  compete  with  French 
coal  on  French  railways,  and  simultaneonsly  with  the  application 
of  Tariff  107  the  French  Government  has  decreed  that  Tariff 
No.  7,  which  reduces  the  cost  of  transit  of  English  coal  on  the 
Western  Railway  shall  be  put  in  operation,  with  the  view  of 
compensating  Dieppe  among  other  ports  which  would  have 
suffered  serious  injury  to  their  trade  by  the  adoption  of  Tariff 
No.  107  only. 

“ This  will  allow,”  in  the  words  of  the  Minister  of  Public 
Works,  the  consumer  the  alternative  of  a choice  between 
French  and  English  coal.”  As  French  coal  mines  cannot  supply 
sufficient  coal  for  the  consumption  of  this  part  of  France,  and 
what  they  do  supply  is  far  from  being  as  good  as  English  coal,  it 
is  thought  that  the  coal  trade  with  Great  Britain  will  not  suffer  to 
the  extent  that  was  at  first  anticipated,  and  besides,  for  household 
purposes,  coal  from  the  northern  ports  of  England  will  always  be  in 
demand. 

Manufacturers  in  Normandy  have  also  made  experiments 
with  equal  quantities  of  French  and  Belgian  and  of  English 
coal,  and  they  find  that  from  a smaller  quantity  of  the  latter 
they  gain  more  advantage  than  from  the  former,  which  is  of 
inferior  quality,  whilst  with  regard  to  briquettes,  which  are 
largely  manufactured  in  these  parts,  one  merchant,  I am  told, 
has  had  a quantity,  which  he  made  as  a trial  with  French  or 
Belgian  coal,  returned  on  his  hands. 

The  manufacture  of  cycles,  which  are  so  much  in  vogue  in 
France  at  the  present  day,  was,  up  to  1874,  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  English,  but  the  demand  for  them  is  now  so  great  in 
France  that  two  or  three  establishments  have  been  founded  in 
Dieppe  and  the  neighbourhood.  The  roads  in  Normandy  being 
80  excellent,  and  the  scenery  so  attractive,  numerous  English 
cyclists  take  advantage  of  the  facilities  which  the  Newhaven 
route  affords  them,  and  members  of  any  English  club  are  per- 
mitted to  bring  their  machines  in  free. 


Population  and  Health, 

The  table  relating  to  tho  population  for  the  year  1895  is  as 
follows : — 


Population. 


HAVRE. 
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Number. 


Births 

689 

Marriages  . . 

182 

Divorces 

5 

Deaths 

787 

Still-born  children.. 

14 

There  has  been  no  epidemic  form  of  disease  during  the  year. 


Public  Works, 

No  public  works  to  chronicle,  except  that  the  gates  to  the 
new  dry  dock  were  fixed  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  and  the 
dock  has  been  much  in  request  since  it  was  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  shipping. 


Harvest. 

The  following  represents  the  result  of  the  harvest  in  general : — 
Wheat,  a very  good  crop. 

Rye,  good. 

Barley,  medium. 

Oats,  fair. 

Trefolium,  tjainfoin,  and  lucerne,  excellent. 

Hay,  fair. 

Colza,  medium. 

Beetroot,  good. 

Potatoes,  medium  quality. 

Apples,  good. 

Herring  fishery,  not  very  successful. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  animals  has  been  satisfactory  during 
the  year. 


General  Remarks, 

As  I have  been  unable  in  previous  reports  to  give  trie  tonnage  British 
of  British  vessels  entering  the  port  of  Tr^port,  I herewith  shipping 
forw^ard  in  Annex  C a table  showing  the  number  and  tonnage  of  Treport. 
British  vessels  entered  during  5 years  up  to  1894. 
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Annex  A. — Eeturn  of  all  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  Dieppe  during 

the  Year  1895. 


Entered. 


Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

Total 

Nationality. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  ol 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

1 Number  of 
Crews. 

British  

English  steam 

13 

3,012 

274 

121,658 

287 

124,570 

4,062 

packets,  New- 

haven  and  Dieppe 

540 

165,215 

540 

165,215 

16,052 

French  steam 

packets,  Dieppe 

and  Newhaven  ... 

590 

63,347 

590 

63,347 

13,516 

French  steamers, 
Dieppe  to 

Grimsby  and 

Cardiff  

112 

26,782 

112 

26,782 

1,646 

French  

"l3 

2,082 

28 

12,548 

41 

! 14,630 

493 

Norwegian 

9 

6,734 

20 

11,630 

29 

18,364 

418 

Swedish  

3 

631 

6 

5,019 

9 

5,650 

146 

Russian  

8 

3,048 

8 

3,048 

80 

German  

1 

479 

*”  6 

3,254 

7 

3,733 

99 

Danish  

5 

1 1,463 

1 

904 

6 

2,367 

60 

Dutch  

3 

i 301 

! 1 

413 

4 

717 

i 34 

Belgian  

I 2 

625 

2 

625 

1 26 

Italian  

1 *"2 

1,7  06 

2 

1,706 

1 33 

Total  

^ 57 

19,459 

j 1,580 

411,295 

1,637 

430,754 

36,629 

„ for  the  year 

preceding 

82 

1 

30,609 

1,760 

456,665 

1,842 

487,274 

37,520 

Note.— Of  the  foregoing  24  vessels  of  19,203  registered  tonnage  arrived  from  ports  other  than 
British  ports. 


Cleared; 


Nationality. 

Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total, 

Total 

Number  of 
Vessels, 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

1 Tons. 

Number  of 
Crews. 

British  

13 

3,012 

273 

121,208 

286 

124,220 

4,011 

English  steam 

packets,  New- 

haven and  Dieppe 

539 

164,915 

539 

164,915 

16,032 

French  steam 

packets,  Dieppe 

and  Newhaven  ... 

590 

63,347 

590 

63,347 

13,516 

French  steamers, 
Dieppe  to 

Grimsby  and 

Cardiff  

... 

112 

26,782 

112 

26,782 

1,646 

French  

13 

2,082 

28 

12,548 

41 

14,630 

493 

Norwegian 

9 

6,734 

20 

11,630 

29 

i 18,364 

418 

Swedish  

3 

631 

6 

5,019 

9 

1 5,650 

146 

Russian  

1 « 

3,048 

479 

8 

; 3,048 

80 

German  

1 

6 

3,254 

7 

• 3,733 

99 

Danish  

5 

1,463 

1 

904 

6 

2,367 

60 

Dutch  

3 

304 

1 

413 

4 

1 717 

34 

Belgian  

2 

625 

2 

625 

26 

Italian  

2 

l’,’706 

2 

1 1,706 

33 

Total  

57 

19,459 

1,578 

410,645 

1,635 

430,104 

36,594 

and  the  Undermentioned  Ports  within  the  Vice-Consular 
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Annex  C. — Table  showing  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  British 
Vessels  which  have  Entered  the  Port  of  Treport  during 
5 consecutive  Years. 


Year. 

Sailing. 

Steam. 

N umber  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

1890  

36 

3,220 

81 

20,343 

1891 

32 

3,486 

69 

17,220 

1892  

27 

2,947 

62 

1 13,554 

1893  

29 

3,045 

62 

1 14,104 

1891 

32 

3,277 

71 

! 17,590 

Note.  —In  the  above  numbers  the  steamers  regularly  running  between  Trgport 
and  London  and  Swansea  are  not  included  : — 

Line,  Treport  and  London,  in  1894,  99  voyages,  there  and  back. 

Line,  Tr6port  and  Swansea,  in  1894,  44  voyages,  there  and  back.4 
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No. 

1546.  Cagliari 

Price. 
..  Id. 

No. 

1607.  Meshed 

Price. 
..  lid. 

1547.  Pernambuco 

, , 

7-|d. 

1608.  Erzeroum 

C , 

Id. 

1548.  Madrid 

lid. 

1609.  Galatz 

, . 

2d. 

1549.  Corunna  • 

1 • 

5d. 

1610.  Port  Said  .. 

, , 

lid. 

1550.  Leghorn 

2d. 

1611.  The  Hague  .. 

, . 

lid. 

1551.  New  Orleans  . . 

2H. 

1612.  Calais.. 

, , 

Id. 

1552.  Syra  .. 

Ud. 

1613.  Newchwang  . . 

Id. 

1553.  Genoa.. 

* * 

9d. 

1614.  Copenhagen.. 

. . 

Id. 

1554.  Berlin.. 

2id. 

1615.  Odessa 

, , 

2d 

1555.  Tainan 

, , 

Id. 

1616.  Gothenburg  .. 

. . 

2d. 

1556.  Zanzibar 

, , 

• • 

4d. 

1617.  Mannheim  .. 

. . 

lid. 

1557.  Dunkirk 

Id. 

1618.  Old  Calabar  .. 

, , 

5d. 

1558.  Ningpo 

, T 

id. 

1619.  Pekin.. 

2\d. 

1559.  Pakhoi 

, , 

Id. 

1620.  Taganrog 

• « 

2d. 

1560.  Chinkiang 

Id. 

1621.  Brindisi 

2id. 

1561.  New  York 

« » 

2d. 

1622.  Jeddah 

, , 

lid. 

1562.  Batoum 

nid. 

1623.  Hamburg 

. , 

3d. 

1563.  Naples 

® . 

2d. 

1 624.  Angora 

• • 

lid. 

1564.  Resht.. 

, * 

4|d. 

1625.  Buda-Pesth  .. 

lid. 

1565.  Copenhagen 

Ud. 

1626.  Beyrout 

Id. 

1566.  Porto  Rico 

i • 

Hd. 

1627.  Bushire 

2d. 

1567.  Malaga 

3d.. 

1628.  Stettin 

2id. 

1568.  Galveston 

7id. 

1629.  Porto  Rico  . . 

. , 

Id. 

1569.  Tabreez 

id. 

1630.  Rotierdam  ,, 

• * 

id. 

1570.  Fiji  .. 

« • 

id. 

1631.  Alexai.diia  .. 

Ud. 

1571.  Athens 

« • 

2id. 

1632.  Tokio 

2id. 

1572.  Bilbao 

1633.  Tangier 

Ud. 

1573.  Barcelona 

« • 

3d. 

1634.  Oporto 

, . 

lid. 

1574.  Fiume 

2d. 

1635.  St.  Petersburg 

4d. 

1575.  Tahiti 

Id. 

1636.  Dantzig 

2d. 

1676.  San  Francisco 

6d. 

1637.  Macao 

• • 

Id. 

1577.  Ichang 

, , 

lid. 

1638.  Hiogo  and  Osaka 

• • 

6d. 

1578.  Amoy 

Ud. 

1639.  Naples 

* • 

lid. 

1579.  W6ncbow 

Id. 

1640.  Kiungebow  .. 

« • 

id. 

1580.  Smyrna 

2|d. 

1041.  Rome.. 

lid. 

1581.  Nice  .. 

l.id. 

16  42.  Beira . . 

id. 

1582.  Soul  .. 

lid. 

1643.  St.  Jago  de  Cuba 

4id. 

1583.  Rio  Grande 

do  Sul 

4d. 

1644.  Christiania  .. 

6d. 

1584.  Nagasaki 

Id. 

1645.  Lisbon 

lid. 

1585.  Hakodate 

Id. 

1646.  Brussels 

id. 

]586.  Frankfort 

3d. 

1647.  Yera  Cruz  . . 

id. 

1587.  Samoa 

Id. 

1648.  Tunis.. 

Id. 

1588.  Cherbourg 

Ud. 

1649.  Antwerp 

Id. 

1589.  Damascus 

Id. 

1650.  Tokio 

Id. 

1590.  New  York 

Id. 

1651.  Honolulu 

id. 

1591.  Athens 

2d. 

1662.  Stettin 

Ud. 

1592.  Baghdad 

• • 

Id 

1653.  Bangkok 

Id. 

1593.  Vienna 

. , 

Ud. 

1654.  Batoum 

Ud. 

1594.  Montevideo 

2id. 

1655.  Mexico 

9id. 

1595.  Swatow 

Ud. 

1656.  Odessa 

lid. 

1596.  Foochow 

Id. 

1657.  Rdimion 

Id. 

1597.  Tamsui 

Id. 

1658.  Tokio 

lid. 

1598.  Chungking 

Id. 

1659.  Maranham  .. 

id. 

1599.  Chcfoo 

Id. 

1660.  Copenhagen.. 

Id. 

1600.  Tokio.. 

Ud. 

1661.  Berlin 

lid. 

1601.  Bangkok 

id. 

1662.  Teheran 

• « 

2id. 

1602.  Caracas 

lid. 

1663.  Salonica 

• • 

1-id. 

1603.  Sofia  .. 

2 id. 

1664.  Manila 

• • 

id. 

1604.  Belgrade 

2 id. 

1665.  Florence 

5id. 

1605.  Shanghai 

• « 

2. id. 

1666.  Dakar 

id. 

1606.  Canton 

Ud. 

1667.  Havre 

. * 

2d. 
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ROUEN. 


Consul  ONeill  to  the  Marquis  of  Salishiiri/. 

My  Lord,  ‘Rouen,  Fehruary  13,  1896. 

I HAVE  the  honour  to  enclose  my  Report  upon  the  Trade, 
Commerce,  &c.,  of  Rouen  for  1895. 

Some  explanation  of  the  tables  of  unusual  length  may  be 
considered  necessary.  I have  framed  them  for  two  reasons. 
First,  bearing  in  mind  your  Lordship’s  recent  instructions  to 
H.M.’s  Consuls  to  devote  their  attention  more  to  the  trade 
of  their  districts  with  the  United  Kingdom,  I have  endeavoured 
to  show  with  some  detail  what  the  British  Trade  to  Rouen  consists 
in.  Secondly,  placing  myself  in  the  position  of  a British  manuhic- 
turer  or  exporter  of  a certain  class  of  goods  who  desires  to  know 
what  market  there  is  for  his  goods  in  such  and  such  a district  or 
to  what  extent  his  goods  are  imported  there,  I have  felt  that 
information  of  little  value  was  given  by  the  customary  short 
summary  of  Imports  from  the  United  Kingdom.  For  example,  a 
British  manufacturer  of  sewing  machines  will  learn  little  as  to 
the  demand  for  his  goods  from  the  usual  statement  that  some 
thousands  of  tons  of  “machinery  of  all  kinds  and  metal  wares,” 
were  imported  into  Rouen  ; but  it  may  interest  him  to  see  that 
944  tons  of  sewing  machines  alone  were  imported  in  1894,  and  to 
observe  further,  from  the  comparative  table  sent,  that  the 
imports  of  his  article  were  steadily  increasing.  The  boiler  maker, 
the  velocipede  manufacturer,  the  maker  of  agricultural  machines, 
the  paper  producer,  and  many  others  who  would  be  quite  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  demand  for  their  respective  manufactures  on 
reading  a general  summary  of  imports,  will  at  least  find  in  the 
accompanying  table  clearer  information  on  this  head. 

I have,  &c. 

(Signed)  H.  E.  O’NEILL. 
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British  and 
French 
sliipping 
compared. 


Indirect  irade 
has  fallen  ofP. 


Direct  trade 
maintained. 


Increase  in 

French 

shipping. 


British  shij)s 
in  timber 
trade. 


British  shipping  still  takes  the  first  place  amongst  vessels 
frequenting  this  port.  If  we  except  the  FrenclL  whose  total  is 
swelled  by  coasting  craft,  the  number  of  British  vessels  that  dis- 
charged cargo  here  last  year  (1895)  was  more  than  twice  that  of 
all  other  nations  combined.  The  exact  proportion  was  765 
British  ships  of  334,687  register  tons  to  334  of  other  foreign 
nationalities  with  a total  tonnage  of  205,728  tons.  But  the  chief 
lesson  taught  by  an  examination  of  the  shipping  returns  of  this 
port  for  the  past  4 and  5 years  (always  excepting  1891  as  an 
abnormal  year  preceding  the  late  customs  tiiriff)  is  that  there  has 
been  a falling-off  in  nearly  all  foreign  shipping  together.  This 
decrease  is  only  partly  accounted  for  by  the  diminution  in  the 
external  or  foreign  trade  of  France  shown  by  the  diminished 
imports.  For,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  to  be  observed  a steady 
rise  in  the  French  shipping  both  in  number  of  vessels  and  in 
tonnage. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  respect  of  British  vessels  the  falling- 
off  is  chiefly  upon  the  side  of  the  indirect  trade.  Thus,  in  1894, 
there  were  600  arrivals  from  the  United  Kingdom  of  a total 
tonnage  of  181,241  tons,  and  in  1895  these  figures  were  main- 
tained, for  the  arrivals  were  615  ships  of  180,672  tons.  But  in 
the  indirect  trade  the  figures  are,  in  1894,  208  vessels  of 
233,135  tons,  whereas  1895  only  brought  here  150  British 
ships  of  154,015  tons,  a failing-off  of  26  per  cent,  in  ships  and 
31  per  cent,  in  tonnage. 

An  increase  in  the  French  vessels  engaged  in  the  British  coal 
trade  is  also  noticeable.  272  British  steamers  arrived  here  last 
year  wholly  and  34  more  partly  laden  with  British  coal,  but  this 
same  trade  engaged  102  foreign  ships  of  which  87  were  French. 
In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said,  this  is  one  of  the  results, 
I believe,  due  to  the  navigation  bounties. 

A large  proportion  of  British  ships  employed  in  the  foreign 
trade  is  occupied  in  the  transport  of  timber.  Out  of  160  vessels 
that  arrived  with  timber  in  1895,  68  were  under  the  British  flag. 
It  appears  that  our  vessels  enter  in  a far  smaller  degree  into  the 
wine  trade,  for  out  of  81  arrivals  with  wine  only  12  were  British. 
Treights  from  the  ports  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  have  fallen  ‘so  low 
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(they  averaged  last  year  from  34  to  35  fr.  the  standard,  but  fell 
at  times  to  30  fr.)  that  I am  told  Swedish  ships  refused  them, 
and  only  British  ships  could  be  found  to  accept  them.  This  can 
only  mean  that  there  are  British  shipowners  running  their  vessels 
at  little  or  no  profits  in  preference  to  laying  them  up.  But  I hear 
that  some  Swedish  ships  are  being  constructed  especially  for  this 
trade,  flat  bottomed  and  of  great  internal  capacity,  against  which 
it  will  be  difficult  for  the  ordinary  built  vessel  to  compete. 

The  improvements  to  navigation  in  the  Lower  Seine  from 
Paris  to  the  sea,  and  the  advantages  offered  by  water  transport 
to  many  classes  of  goods,  have  induced  another  British  firm  to 
establish  a direct  line  of  steamers  between  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Paris.  For  6 years  past  we  have  had  steamers  running  every 
10  days  from  London  to  Paris ; we  have  now  also  a weekly 
service  from  Liverpool  to  Paris,  calling  at  Manchester  and 
Bouen.  The  steamers  are  well  adapted  to  the  river  work,  and 
are  fitted  to  carry  a small  number  of  passengers;  they  carry 
600  tons  of  cargo  each,  and  their  engines  are  of  650  horse-power. 
The  line  is  registered  as  the  Seine  and  Mersey  Steamship 
Company,  Limited,”  and  the  passage  from  Liverpool  to  Paris 
occupies  only  from  5 to  6 days. 

The  Franco-Canadian  line  which  came  into  existence  about 
2 years  ago,  and  which  was  expected  to  inaugurate  a new  era  of 
direct  communication  between  France  and  Canada,  only  suc- 
ceeded, as  I have  before  reported,  in  running  two  or  three  voyages. 
It  was  declared  bankrupt  by  a judgment  of  the  Tribunal  of  Com- 
merce of  the  Seine  on  September  28  last. 

There  are  now  six  British  lines  of  steamers  running  regularly 
between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Rouen.  Those  of : — 


Newline  from 
Liverpool  to 
Eouen  and 
Paris - 


Name  of  Line. 

Every— 

1 

Hutchinson  and  Son.  Glasgow  to  Eouen,  calling  at 

1 14  davs 

Bristol 

2 

Burnett  and  Company.  London  to  Eouen  and  Paris  . . 

Week 

3 

Eawson  and  Robinson.  Hull  to  Eouen..  .. 

10  days 

4 

Seine  and  Mersey  Steamship  Company.  Liverpool  to 

Eouen  and  Paris,  calling  at  Manchester 

W^eek 

5 

Wholesale  Co-operative  Stores.  Manchester  to  Eouen 

Fortnight 

6 

Midland  Eailway  Company.  Kings  Lynn  to  Eouen 

and  Eotterdam  . . 

Franco- 
Canadian  line 
bankrupt. 


British  steam 
ship  lines 
between 
United 
Kingdom  and 
Eouen. 


The  last  of  these  is  new  and  is  established  with  the  object  of 
supplying  through  rates  and  communication  betweeen  Rouen, 
Rotterdam  and  Kings  Lynn,  and  all  the  cities  on  the  Midland 
Railway  of  England.  A departure  is  promised  from  Rouen 
every  10  days.  The  above  are  the  British  lines  running  regu- 
larly ; but  besides  these  there  are  several  French. 

It  will  be  a satisfaction  to  British  shipowners  whose  vessels  Question  of 
call  at  Rouen  to  learn  that  the  question  of  the  Droit  d’Attache, 
which  has  dragged  a weary  course  from  Court  to  Court  for 
(2101) 
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8 years  past,  has  at  length  been  settled.  The  Court  of  Cassation 
has  definitely  declared  its  exaction  illegal  by  upholding  the 
decision  to  the  same  effect  of  the  Lower  Court  of  Appeal.  The 
Municipality  of  Kouen  is  therefore  unable  any  longer  to  levy  this 
tax  upon  shipping  freo[uenting  this  port. 

Although  the  question  of  this  tax  has  been  frequently  referred 
to  in  Consular  reports  from  Rouen,  a few  words  seem  necessary 
to  make  clear  the  charge  made  and  the  position  of  British  ship- 
owners in  the  matter.  The  “ Droit  d’ Attache  ” is  a tax  of  10  c. 
per  registered  ton  levied  by  the  town  authorities  upon  all  ships 
mooring  to  the  quays  of  the  port  of  Rouen.  It  has  been  exacted 
from  every  vessel  that  has  touched  at  the  port  for  80  years  past. 
Its  legal  basis  and  justification  lay  in  a Royal  Ordinance  of  October, 
1815,  authorising  the  municipality  to  tax  vessels  to  this  extent  ex- 
clusivemsnt  et  a perpetuite.”  These  words  have  been  the  cause 
of  much  litigation  and  of  what  now  proves  to  have  been  an  illegal 
taxation  for  11  years  past.  The  same  tax  existed  in  other  ports 
of  France  besides  Rouen.  But  in  April,  1884,  a law  was  passed 
abolishing  the  Droit  d’ Attache  in  all  the  maritime  ports  of  the 
country,  and  amongst  them  the  port  of  Rouen  was  named.  The 
town  has,  however,  steadily  contested  tlie  enforcement  of  this  law 
in  respect  to  the  “ Droit  d’Attaclie  ” levied  at  Rouen,  basing  its 
opposition  upon  the  words  of  the  Royal  Ordinance  and  upon  the 
plea  that  the  grant  made  was  in  the  nature  of  a contract  between 
King  and  town,  and  a return  for  services  rendered  by  the  town. 
Weak  though  the  contention  may  seem,  it  has  proved  sufficient  to 
occupy  lawyers  and  judges  for  8 years  past,  and  the  case  has 
been  taken  from  court  to  court  until  at  length  it  has 
been  settled  by  the  final  decision  of  the  Court  of  Cassation  in 
July  last. 

The  practical  interest  of  this  decision  to  British  shipowuiers 
lies  in  the  double  fact  that  the  tax  will  no  longer  be  levied  at 
Rouen,  and  that  as  its  exaction,  since  1884,  has  been  declared 
illegal,  the  town  may  be  called  upon  to  reimburse  the  sums  levied 
since  that  date.  The  amount  that  has  been  thus  informally 
exacted  exceeds  50,000Z.,  and  as  more  than  one-half  of  the 
shipping  frequenting  Rouen  is  British,  from  25,000/.  to  30,000/. 
British  ship-  beccmes  due  to  British  shipowmers.  Owmers  of  vessels  that  have 
owners  should  called  at  Rouen  since  1884  should  therefore  apply  for  the  reim- 
apply  for  re-  bursemeiit  of  the  sums  paid  by  them  under  the  head  of  the 
irn  ulsemen  . d’Attache.^’  This  application  will,  I think,  be  best  made 

through  the  agency  of  the  brokers  employed  by  them. 

It  is  very  doubtful,  however,  if  the  relief  obtained  from  the 
tax  will  be  of  long  duration.  As  some  80,000/.  has  been  con- 
tributed and  promised  by  the  town  towards  port  works  in  the 
A new  tax  past  few  years,  the  municipality  is  praying  the  Government  to 
will  bo  levied,  authorise  the  levy  of  a port  due  of  15  c.  per  registered  ton  until 
they  shall  be  recouped  the  sums  they  have  advanced  and  made 
themselves  responsible  for. 

The  trade  in  A question  that  has  been  agitating  the  coal  trade  for  the  past 
British  eonl.  12  months  and  more  1ms  been  settled  at  last  and  in  a manner  not 
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altogether  unsatisfactory  to  the  importer  of  British  coal.  Shall 
France  continue  to  be  dependent  upon  Great  Britain  for  a portion 
of  her  coal  supply,  whilst  she  possesses  coal  measures  of  her  own 
whose  output  might  be  largely  increased  ? A sharp  battle  has 
been  fought  over  this  question  and  the  end  has  been  a com- 
promise. British  coal  is  one  of  the  chief  imports  of  Bouen. 
During  the  past  10  years  we  have  imported  an  average  of 
400,000  tons.  The  whole  of  Normandy  and  Brittany  is  largely 
dependent  upon  British  coal  for  the  working  of  its  industries  and 
for  domestic  consumption.  In  1893  and  1894  the  imports  of 
British  coal  into  French  ports  extending  from  Calais  to  La 
Bochelle  reached  3,500,000  tons.  The  matter  was  one,  therefore, 
that  seriously  affected  a large  British  interest.  Now,  coal  was 
one  of  the  few  articles  left  untouched  by  the  customs  tariff  of 
1892,  and  as  cheap  coal  is  a necessary  condition  of  success  in  all 
industries,  there  seemed  reasonable  ground  for  hope  that  its  free 
import  would  not  be  further  interfered  with.  The  duty  of  1*20  fr. 
per  ton  fixed  upon  all  foreign  coal  many  years  back  already 
benefited  the  home  production,  and  as  a fact  the  consumption 
of  French  coal  was  steadily  increasing,  and  if  not  displacing,  it 
was  at  least  checking  the  advance  of  British  coal  in  French 
markets.  At  Kouen  the  amount  of  British  coal  consumed,  in  pro- 
portion to  Fi’ench,  was  in  1884  as  9 to  1 ; and  10  years  later  the 
relative  quantities  were  as  4 to  1.  But  the  extreme  protectionists 
were  not  satisfied  with  this  steady  advance  of  French  coal.  They 
argued  that  the  development  of  the  French  northern  collieries 
was  directly  hindered  by  the  competition  of  British  coals  ; that 
in  the  case  of  international  complications  a sudden  check  might 
be  given  to  the  import  of  foreign  coal  by  the  declaration  of 
coal  as  contraband  of  war,  and  consequently  that  great  suffering 
and  loss  might  be  caused  to  all  industries  no^y  dependent  upon 
foreign  coal,  for  Frencli  collieries  could  not  suddenly  fill  the  void 
that  would  thereby  be  created  in  the  French  coal  market.  And 
they  contended  that  the  price  of  British  coal  might  and  would  be 
still  further  reduced  to  the  benefit  of  all  consumers  if  it  had  to 
sustain  a more  effective  competition  with  that  of  the  Northern 
French  Collieries. 

The  measure  proposed  by  the  protectionist  party  to  bring  this 
about  was  a great  reduction  in  the  railway  rates  from  the  northern 
collieries  to  Normandy  and  Western  France.  The  Government 
was  pressed  to  approve  of  a new  Zone  Tariff  (No.  107)  with  a 
different  rate  per  ton  per  kilometre  in  each  zone,  by  which  coal  from 
the  departments  of  the  Nord  and  Pas  de  Calais  was  to  be  trans- 
ported into  Normandy  and  Brittany  at  5 fr.  per  ton  for  a wagon 
load  of  10  tons  to  any  station  100  kiloms.  distant ; at  7 fr.  50  c. 
for  the  same  quantity  at  200  kiloms. ; at  9 fr.  50  c.  at  300  kiloms.  ; 
at  11  fr.  at  400  kiloms. ; and  at  13  fr.  50  c.  at  500  kiloms.  And 
for  every  despatch  of  over  100  tons,  or  of  10  wagons,  this  tariff 
was  to  be  still  further  reduced  hy  15  per  cent. 

These  were  the  proposals  of  the  protectionists.  They  were 
opposed  with  unusual  unanimity  at  Rouen.  Even  the  Chamber 
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of  Commerce  protested  strongly  against  a measure  that,  if  it 
had  been  taken  alone, might  have  dealt  a heavy  blow  at  an  industry 
that  brought  about  200  shi{)s  yearly  to  Rouen  laden  with  coal 
from  British  ports.  Careful  calculations  showed  that  if  the 
above  rates  were  enforced  without  compensation,  the  imports 
of  British  coal  might  be  expected  to  diminish  by  more  than 
100,000  tons.  This  would  mean  a loss  to  the  port  of  about 
100  vessels,  with  a corresponding  fall  in  the  revenue  that  accrues 
from  tonnage  and  pilotage  dues,  courtiers’  fees,  besides  a loss 
of  employment  to  hundreds  of  labourers  upon  the  coal  quays. 
It  was  argued  further,  that  the  ultimate  effect  of  the  rates  pro- 
posed, would  be  not  so  much  to  benefit  the  French  collieries  as 
tliose  of  Belgium,  and  even  of  Germany,  which  now  supply 
France  with  coal.  For  France  consumes  12,000,000  tons  more 
of  coal  than  she  Is  able  to  produce,  and  this  excess  of  demand  is 
supplied  by  about  5,000,000  British,  5,000,000  Belgian  and 
2,000,000  tons  German  coal.  It  was  impossible  for  the  French 
collieries  to  replace  the  coal  now  sent  from  Great  Britain  to 
Normandy  and  Brittany  by  an  increase  in  their  own  output. 
They  would  only  send  there  a portion  of  the  coal  they  now 
supplied  to  districts  nearer  the  mines,  and  if  this  were  done  the 
result  would  be  that  those  districts  would  draw  their  coal  from 
Belgium  and  from  Germany.  Even  the  advantages  to  be  gained 
by  the  French  mines  would,  it  was  said,  be  shared  by  foreigners, 
for  one-third  of  the  miners  employed  in  the  northern  collieries 
are  Belgian  ; whereas  the  suffering  and  losses  to  be  borne  in  the 
western  ports  would  fall  upon  men  of  French  blood.  Again, 
the  rates  proposed  were  so  low  that  they  could  not  but  result  in 
a loss  to  the  Western  Railway  Company,  which  would  be  called 
upon  to  carry  over  the  longer  distances  to  the  extreme  west  of 
France,  and  this  loss  would  react  upon  the  State  in  the  form  of 
interest  guaranteed,  or  ultimately  upon  the  taxpayer. 

These  opposing  views  have  been  thoroughly  ventilated 
during  the  past  12  months  in  the  press,  by  deputations  to 
ministers,  and  lastly  in  a special  debate  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  on  November  24  last,  and  the  result  of  it  all  has  been 
a compromise.  The  reduced  rates,  or  Tariff  107,  have  been 
approved  by  the  Government,  and  they  came  into  force  at  the 
beginning  of  this  year.  But  with  them  there  has  been  a re- 
arrangement of  the  rates  for  the  carriage  of  coal  into  the  interior 
from  Rouen  and  other  Northern  ports.  These  have  been 
reduced,  though  in  a lesser  proportion  than  have  the  rates  from 
the  French  mines  westward,  and  British  as  well  as  French  coal 
will  benefit  therefrom. 

I must  not  omit  to  make  it  clear  that  the  new  Tariff  (107)  will 
make  no  difference  whatever  in  the  rate  of  transport  of  French 
coal  from  the  northern  collieries  to  the  city  and  suburbs  of  Rouen. 
F’rench  coal  has  enjoyed  the  specially  low  rate  of  6 fr.  per  ton  to 
the  town  of  Rouen  for  several  years  past,  and  the  rates  laid 
down  in  the  new  tariff  will  not  lower  this.  But  certain  manu- 
facturing centres  around  Rouen  that  have  hitherto  supplied 
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themselves  with  British  coal  from  this  port,  may  now  furnish 
themselves  from  the  French  collieries.  1 have,  however,  ashed 
for  and  obtained  the  opinions  of  all  the  chief  importers  of  British 
coal  upon  the  probable  effects  of  the  two  new  Tariffs  (Nos.  107 
and  7)  on  our  trade,  and  the  belief  of  the  majority  is,  that  their 
joint  effect  will  be  to  influence  it  but  very  _ slightly.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  yet  exactly  what  is  the  diminution  to  be 
expected,  but  the  amounts  given  to  me  vai*y  only  from  5,000  to 

30.000  tons.  And  I have  just  been  informed  that  wdthin  a few 
days  of  the  adoption  of  the  new  Tariff,  several  French  collieries 
raised  the  price  of  their  coal  at  the  pit^s  mouth,  thus  reserving  to 
themselves  any  profits  that  accrued  from  the  lovrer  rates  of  trans- 
port, the  prices  on  delivery  in  the  west  remaining  the  same. 

Of  all  the  seaborne  imports  into  Rouen,  none  shows  a larger 
advance  than  that  of  timber.  In  spite  of  the  increased  duties 
levied  in  the  beginning  of  1892,  the  imports  of  wood  of  all  kinds  tr-,de. 
have  steadily  increased,  and  they  are  now  double  what  they  were 
the  year  after  the  imposition  of  the  new  duties.  In  1892  the 
figures  were  111,000  tons;  in  1893,  159,000  tons;  in  1894, 

205.000  tons;  and  in  1895,  222,000  tons.  This  advance  is  to  be 
attributed  to  more  that  one  cause.  It  may  be  that  there  is  an 
increased  consumption  throughout  the  country,  and  that  French 
forests  are  becoming  less  and  less  able  to  supply  the  increasing 
demands  ; tiie  development  ol’  the  timber  industries  in  Norway, 

Sweden,  and  Russia  is  also  a large  factor  in  this  increase;  the 
extraordinary  fall  in  freights  is  another,  perhaps  not  less  impor- 
tant one.  But  the  favourable  situation  of  the  port  of  Rouen 
with  respect  to  the  interior  navigable  waterways  of  the  country ; 
its  proximity  to  Paris,  and  position  at  the  entrance  of  the  great 
canal  system,  which  forms  the  chief  channel  of  distribution  for  so 
bulky  an  article,  has,  I think,  not  been  without  effect  in  bringing 
about  this  increase.  The  improvements  made  to  the  Lower 
Seine  and  to  the  waterways  above  Rouen  are  becoming  more 
generally  knowui  to  foreign  shipowners. 

The  port  of  Rouen  offers  also  to  the  timber  trade  another  Brokerage  on 
advantage  which,  though  small,  may,  perhaps,  in  these  days  of 
small  profits,  be  taken  into  consideration  by  shipowners  and  than 

timber  importers  who  charter  ships  for  their  trade.  The  at  other 
courtage^’  or  brokers’  fees  are  smaller  at  Rouen  for  ships  laden  irench  ports, 
with  timber  than  at  any  other  great  port  of  France.  'fhere  is  a 
different  assessment  here  for  the  payment  of  brokers’  fees.  The 
standard  of  pine  timber  is  assessed  at  Rouen  at  2’616  tons,  whilst 
at  most  other  French  ports  it  is  calculated  at  3*24  tons.  Now  as 
brokerage  is  charged  everywhere  in  France  at  so  much  per  ton  of 
cargo  carried,  it  is  clear  that,  given  two  ports  where  the  brokers’ 
fees  are  equal  in  all  other  respects,  the  brokerage  is  lighter  at 
that  one  which  calculates  the  standard  at  the  lowest  figure.  I take 
an  example  to  show  the  actual  difference  produced  in  brokers  fees 
by  the  different  assessment.  A ship  comes  into  Rouen  from,  say, 
a Swedish  port,  laden  with  400  standards  of  white  pine.  As  each 
standard  is  calculated  at  Rouen  at  2,616  kilos.  (2*616  tons),  she 
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would  be  assessed  for  brokerage  (and  for  customs  duties,  for  the 
Kouen  brokers  do  but  follow  in  this  matter  the  customs  measure- 
ment), at  1,046  tons.  Now  under  the  official  tariff  of  brokers’ 
fees  at  Rouen,  a vessel  laden  with  timber  pays  40  c.  a ton  for  the 
first  1,000  tons  of  her  load.  Brokers’  fees,  therefore,  upon  this 
vessel  would  amount  to  413  fr.  80  c.  But  if,  as  at  most  other 
ports,  the  standard  was  calculated  at  3 24  tons,  tliis  sanm  vessel 
carrying  400  standards,  and  paying  customs  duties  upon  a cargo 
of  1,046  tons  would  be  called  upon  to  pay  brokers’  fees  upon  a 
cargo  of  1,297‘60  tons,  or  489  fr.  30  c.  Rouen  brokers  have 
simply  adopted  the  measurement  of  the  customs  authorities  for 
the  assessment  of  import  duties  upon  building  timber  and  plank- 
ing, wdiilst  those  of  other  French  ports  ba^e  their  charges  upon 
certain  Ministerial  Decrees  of  1861  and  1864,  the  exact  interpre- 
tation of  which  is  now  much  disputed. 

The  detailed  table  given  of  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom 
will  be  no  doubt  unsatisfactory  reading  to  the  British  manufac- 
turer and  exporter.  But  I think  it  also  may  well  create  a feeling 
of  surprise  that  British  products  are  in  so  many  cases  still  able  to 
hold  their  owui,  in  spite  of  the  heavy  protective  duties  levied 
upon  them.  Out  of  136  articles  or  classes  of  British  goods  in 
this  table,  there  is  an  increased  import  of  62  in  the  year  1894  when 
compared  wdth  1893.  Take,  for  example,  metal  w^ares  and  ma- 
chinery, which  I give  in  19  classes,  and  it  will  be  seen  tliat  in  11  of 
those  classes  there  is  an  increased  import  of  British  goods.  Of  cast- 
iron  and  miscellaneous  metal  wares,  tinned  and  enamelled,  there 
is  even  a larger  import  than  in  the  2 years  preceding  the  new 
tariff.  It  is  true  that  this  table  affords  evidence  of  a fresh 
activity  in  the  textile  industries  of  France,  for  we  see  that  the 
largest  increases  are  in  machinery  for  carding  and  preparing  cotton, 
flax,  &c.,  in  spinning  and  in  weaving  machines.  The  steady 
increase  in  the  import  of  sewing  machines  is  noteworth)^,  and 
British  machine  tools  seem  to  hold  their  owm  against  foreign 
competition. 

In  yarns  and  tissues  there  is  an  almost  unbroken  fall,  evidence 
again  of  the  development  of  which  the  increased  import  of 
spinning  and  weaving  machinery  gives  proof.  But  in  chemical 
j)roducts,  some  of  which,  howmver,  must  be  regarded  as  raw 
materials,  or  as  materials  for  manufacturing  processes,  there  is  an 
increased  import  in  11  articles  out  of  22.  Some  prepared 
colours,  dyes,  soaps,  and  glues  also  show  no  falling-off,  and 
amongst  mineral  substances,  such  products  as  coal  and  kaolin 
(china  clay)  have  not  so  far  (1895)  seriously  suffered  from  French 
competition.  Of  most  of  the  raw  materials,  however,  imported 
through  Rouen,  increased  quantities  are  being  brought  into  the 
country. 

For  this  development  of  French  protected  industries,  all 
British  manufacturers  must  have  been  well  prepared.  It  was 
inevitable.  Whether  the  advantages  to  be  gained  from  it  counter- 
balance the  burdens  the  country  lays  u})on  itself  to  produce  it,  is 
a rjucstion  apart.  The  fact  remains  that  articles  can  now  be  pro- 
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clucecl  and  sold  in  France,  which,  before  the  protective  duties, 
could  not  compete  with  their  foreign  competitors,  and  this  forms 
the  new  situation  to  be  faced  by  the  British  manufacturer.  How 
is  the  new  state  of  things  to  be  best  met;  how  is  the  barrier  of 
the  customs  tariff  to  be  best  surmounted'?  We  are  instructed 
incessantly  to  point  out  any  fresh  openings  for  British  trade. 
The  reading  of  consular  reports  from  countries  with  protective 
tariffs  shows  at  once  how  easy  a matter  that  is.  Where  are  the 
fresh  openings  to  be  found  in  a fence  where  every  gap  is  being 
carefully  filled  up  and  strengthened'?  Many  foreign  manufac- 
turers have  seen  this, and  remembering  that  capital  is  cosmopolitan, 
they  have  crossed  the  frontier  into  the  protected  country.  They 
have,  in  fact,  jumped  the  fence.  Capital  is  welcome  everywhere, 
but  more  especially  is  it  welcome  where  fresh  industries  are  in 
course  of  creation.  Perhaps  it  is  even  more  than  usually  welcome 
in  a country  where,  as  in  France,  so  many  State-guaranteed  invest- 
ments are  provided  for  the  savings  of  the  people.  I often  see 
the  reluctance  of  French  capital  to  embark  upon  private  industrial 
enterprises  remarked  upon  with  some  bitterness  by  industrial  and 
financial  organs  in  the  French  press.  These  are  points  that  have 
evidently  been  taken  into  consideration  by  some  foreign  manu- 
facturers, not  of  British  nationality  only,  and  the  proof  that  lies 
at  hand  is  the  establishment  of  new  industries  supported  wholly 
or  in  part  by  foreign  capital.  I will  only  say  that  perhaps  it 
would  be  worth  the  while  of  those  who  find  themselves  unable 
any  longer  to  struggle  with  rival  producers  under  the  shelter  of 
protective  duties  also  to  consider  the  new  situation  from  this  point 
of  view,  adding  the  perhaps  unnecessary  word  of  caution  that 
those  enterprises  established  on  French  soil  appear  to  succeed 
best  where  there  is  a partnership  with  some  similar  native  enter- 
prises, so  that  the  Frenchman  and  Englishman  are  equally 
interested  in  its  success.  The  aid  of  foreign  capital  and  of 
foreign  management  is  not  unwelcome  where  the  native  shares 
the  profits,  and  many  is  the  little  hitch  and  obstacle  a native  can 
clear  away  which  would  be  difficult  to  the  foreigner.  A good 
result  from  such  joint  partnerships  is  that  they  help  to  create  a 
better  understanding  and  more  cordial  feeling  between  individuals 
of  the  two  nations,  and  thus  help  to  neutralise  one  evil  of  protec- 
tion. The  inconvenience  of  them  lies  in  the  French  power  of 
absorbing  foreign  settlers  upon  their  soil ; and  I know  one  or 
two  families  who,  beginning  in  the  manner  above  indicated,  have 
ended  by  changing  their  nationality,  and  becoming  even  more 
French  than  the  French  themselves. 

Since  I last  wrote  there  have  been  several  new  industries 
established  at  and  around  Kouen,  and  there  is  evidence  that  some 
of  those  existing  here  are  extending  their  operations.  Several  of 
the  larger  mills  about  llouen,  such  as  the  Scciete  Cotonniere,  the 
Filature  Rouennaise  have  increased  the  number  of  their  spindles, 
and  some  new  weaving  mills  have  been  erected.  The  Societe  de 
Tissage  de  Monville,  which  has  been  established  now  12  months, 
is  a new  mill,  supported  by  British  capital,  but  it  is  under  joint 
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French  and  English  management.  In  the  same  neighbourhood  is 
a nev/  bleaching  and  dyeing  establishment,  and  the  manufactory 
for  the  preparation  of  celluloid,  also  at  Monville,  for  the 
making  of  all  imitations  of  ivory  and  horn,  is  revived  under 
the  name  of  the  Ojonnithe  Company.  Upon  the  south  side  of 
the  river  at  Petit  Quevilly,  the  Institutions  Maletra,  the  great 
chemical  works  of  Poiien,  have  added  the  preparation  of  super- 
phosphate of:  lime,  for  which  a ready  sale  is  found  as  manure, 
to  their  former  work,  and  they  have  increased  their  capital  by 
60,000/.  for  this  purpose. 

In  the  manufacture  of  engines  and  machinery  signs  are  not 
wanting,  also,  of  increasing  prosperity,  and  I have  noticed 
particularly  a considerable  extension  in  the  works  of  more 
tlian  one  large  firm.  Norwegian  manufacturers  of  horse- 
shoe nails,  wdiich  have  an  enormous  sale  in  France,  refuse 
also  to  be  shut  out  by  the  protective  tariff,  and  have  leapt 
the  barrier  and  established  themselves  in  various  parts  of  this 
country.  This  article  was  fairly  heavily  taxed  even  before  1892, 
but  in  that  year  the  import  duty  was  increased  from  8 to  15  fr. 
per  100  kilos,  (minimum  tariff).  Since  then  some  Norwegian 
capitalists  have  established  a horse-shoe  nail  manufactory  at 
Duclair,  in  the  arrondissement  of  llouen.  They  import  their  raw 
material  as  ore  from  the  mines  of  Sweden  free  of  duty,  or  in 
“pig’^  subject  only  to  a light  duty  varying  from  1 fr.  50  c.  to 
3 fr.  50  c.  per  100  kilos. ; and  Swedish  horse-shoe  nails,  mostly 
manufactured  in  France,  may  now  be  seen  at  every  farrier’s 
forge  in  town  and  country.  Another  sign  of  the  relatively 
prosperous  condition  of  manufacturing  industries  around  E/Ouen 
is  the  rise  that  has  taken  place  in  the  value  of  many  of  their 
shares. 

I was  much  struck  some  time  ago  by  hearing  that  a manu- 
facturer at  Rouen  of  copper  tubing  was  placing  his  goods  upon 
the  British  market,  and  had  received  a considerable  order  from 
one  of  the  largest  of  British  railway  companies.  To  hold  the 
French  market  under  shelter  of  a protective  tariff  was  accountable 
enough,  but  to  beat  the  British  manufacturer  upon  his  own  ground, 
this  was  a severe  blow  to  one’s  amour  pr opr and  a knock-down 
of  one’s  patriotic  convictions  as  to  the  superiority  in  certain 
industries  of  British  workmanship  in  all  open  markets.  I had 
afterwards  a conversation  with  this  manufacturer,  when  he  con- 
firmed what  1 had  previously  heard  and  added,  Since  then  I 
have  had  a visit  from  some  delegates  of  the  English  syndicate  of 
manufacturers  of  the  same  article.  They  have  offered  to  pay  me 
a lump  sum  annually  if  1 would  cease  to  export  to  England,  but 
we  have  not  been  able  to  come  to  terms.”  ‘‘To  what  do  you 
attribute  your  superiority  I asked.  “My  skilled  labour  costs 
me  less,  tlie  hours  of  work  are  somewhat  longer ; but  above  all, 
we  are  safe  from  the  paralysing  influences  of  strikes.  And,”  he 
added,  “I  also  gain,  I think,  in  a special  process  of  manuffic- 
ture.” 

There  is  no  doubt  the  standard  of  life  is  lower  with  the 
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French  than  with  the  British  workman;  and  wages  are  not  here 
jealously  maintained  at  the  highest  possible  level  as  they  are  in 
England  by  powerful  trade  unions.  In  France  labour  has  not 
succeeded  in  combining  as  in  England,  and  such  labour  associa- 
tions as  exist  are  numerically  weak,  financially  poor,  and  possess 
no  influence  upon  the  question  of  wages.  Labour  had  not  the 
liberty  of  association  before  1884,  and  there  lias  been  no  time  for 
such  organisations  as  we  possess  in  England,  which  have  taken 
50  years  to  build  up.  And,  though  in  the  particular  case  I have 
quoted  above,  the  skilled  labour  may  be  in  every  respect  equal  to 
the  British,  yet  where  much  physical  endurance  is  required  there 
can  be  no  doubt  the  lower  standard  of  living  tells  against  the 
French  workman.  About  the  same  time  I called  upon  an  French  labour 
American  who  was  carrying  out  some  extensive  building  opera-  v.  American 
tions,  and  he  complained  bitterly  of  the  poverty  of  the  work  British, 
amongst  the  masons  and  bricklayers.  “ In  America,’^  he  said, 
a bricklayer  will  lay  from  1,000  to  1,200  bricks  a day,  but  600 
is  the  utmost  we  can  get  out  of  a Norman  bricklayer.^’  How  is 
that?  I ask.  He  has  not  the  strength  and  ' stay’  in  him,”  was 
the  answer.  An  American  comes  to  his  work  every  day  with  a 
good  ^ knife  and  fork  dinner  ’ in  his  basket ; a good  piece  of  meat 
with  bread  and  fruit  and  beer,  but  my  workmen  here  seem  to 
have  nothing  but  their  loaf  of  bread  washed  down  with  ‘b:)isson^ 

(a  very  watery  cider).  Proofs  that  a higher  standard  of  living 
tells  for  greater  efficiency  of  work.” 

But  the  strongest  and  most  striking  testimony  to  the  efficacy  A visible 
of  protective  duties  in  developing  home  industries  is  in  the  sue-  result  of  the 
cessful  establishment  of  the  “ Chantiers  de  Normandie,”  or  the  construction, 
new  dockyard  of  Rouen.  How  often  has  it  not  been  lately  said 
in  England  that  the  French  shipbuilding  Industry  h.as  gained 
nothing  by  the  bounties  of  construction  and  navigation  granted  by 
the  laws  of  1881  and  1893.  Writing  from  Rouen  1 cannot  but  doubt 
the  truth  of  such  a statement.  We  have  seen  here  a shipbuilding 
yard  established  that  has  in  the  first  18  months  of  its  life 
launched  four  ships,  which  now  employs  from  800  to  1,000  men, 
and  whose  building  slips  are,  I may  say,  two  deep,  for  no  sooner 
is  one  vessel  half  completed  than  an  order  is  secured  for  its  suc- 
cessor. Not  a rivet  would  be  driven,  or  a plank  laid,  or  a work- 
man employed  in  shipbuilding  at  Rouen  were  it  not  for  the  con- 
struction and  navigation  bounties  granted  by  a Government 
determined  to  nurse  into  stronger  life  the  shipbuilding  industry 
of  France. 

In  the  beginning  of  1894  I reported  the  projected  establish- 
ment of  this  yard.  There  was  difficulty  in  raising  the  necessary 
capital.  It  was  a new  industry, — something  of  a venture  and 
French  capital  is  shy.  But  since  the  yard  was  opened  on  July 
11,  1894,  it  has  had  all  it  can  do  to  keep  up  to  the  demands  upon 
it,  and  the  orders  now  in  hand  and  those  just  concluded  will  not 
allow  a single  slip  to  be  idle  for  18  months  to  come.  The  work 
finished,  and  xhat  in  course  of  execution,  will  be  seen  in  the 
following  list : — 
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Name  or  Description 
of  Ship. 

Description. 

By  whom  Ordered. 

General  Mellinet 

Steel  sailing  ship 

3 masts,  2,000  tons  ... 

Sodet6  dcs  Voiliers  of 

Nantes 

Ste.  Marie  

Steamer  

250  horse-power 

M.  G616e  of  Dieppe 

Two  tow  boats 

For  the  Seine  river  traffic 

Cic.  de  Towage  dc  la 

Basse  Seine 

Lamoriciere  

Steel  sailing  ship 

3 masts,  2,550  tons  .. 

MM.  Guillon  and 

i 

Fleury,  Nantes 

Heine  Blanche 

MM.  Guillon  and 

Dunkerque  

4 masts,  4, 3 DO  tons  ... 

Fleury,  Nantes 
M.  A.  Bond  and  fils, 

Dunkerque 

Petroleum  ship 

„ 

4 masts,  3,500  tons  ... 

M.  Prentout  Le blond, 

t 

Rouen 

Cambronne 

II  

3 masts,  2,550  tons  ... 

Soci6t6  des  Voiliers, 

Nantes 

Steam  tug  

250  horse-power 

Chamber  of  Commerce 

of  Honfieur 

Two  marine  dredges  ...i 

450  horse-power 

Fonts  and  Chauss6es 

1 

Bayonne 

Besides  the  above,  contracts  have  already  been  concluded  and 
signed  for  two  four-masted  steel  sailing  vessels  of  3,500  tons  each, 
and  one  rather  smaller  three-master  of  the  same  type.  These 
have  been  ordered  by  shipowners  at  Nantes  and  La  Bochelle. 
ICew  clock-  The  3 ard  is  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  just  below  the 

yardatEoueu  petroleum  basin,  and  the  "rounds  cover  about  15  acres.  There 
are  five  building  slips,  the  smallest  capable  of  receiving  a vessel 
of  80  metres  (263  feet)  in  length,  and  the  largest  one  of  130  metres 
(428  feet).  Jn  this  yard  are  three  separate  groups  of  build- 
ings, of  which  the  largest  is  650  feet  in  length,  containing  the 
forges,  steam  hammers,  punches,  rollers,  shearing  and  planing 
machines,  compressed  air  rivetters,  and  other  requisites  for  turn- 
ing out  and  fitting  the  plates  of  steel  and  iron  merchant  ships. 
At  one  extremity  is  the  engine-room  containing  a steam  engine 
of  40  horse-power,  an  electric  engine,  and  one  for  compressing 
air.  The  second  group  of  buildings  contains  the  drawing  and 
other  offices,  and  the  model  room,  and  the  third  group  of  buildings 
is  devoted  to  the  work  of  all  wood  fittings,  and  contains  the  steam 
saws,  lathes,  and  carpenters’  shops. 

The  masting  of  the  ships  is  carried  out  by  a derrick  capable 
of  lifting  40  tons,  which  is  worked  by  two  electric  engines,  each 
able  to  raise  a weight  of  20  tons.  The  whole  yard,  as  well  as 
the  shops  and  offices,  is  lighted  throughout  by  electricity.  About 
5,000  metres  of  narrow  gauge  rail  is  laid  down  in  the  }^ard,  and 
the  whole  establishment  is  connected  with  the  AYestern  Company’s 
system  by  a rail  passing  along  the  quay  upon  the  left  bank.  Two 
short  but  stout  \vooden  quays  allow  it  to  receive  its  material  also 
from  the  river. 

Here,  very  barely  described,  is  a large  industry  the  establish- 
ment of  which,  I may  truly  say,  is  wholly  and  solely  due  to  the 
heavy  subsidy  granted  it  by  the  French  Government,  i.e.,  by  the 
French  nation,  in  the  shape  of  “ bounties  on  construction.^^  This 
bounty  is  fixed  at  65  fr.  the  ton,  and  the  total  amount  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  company  for  tlie  ships  built  and  for  which  orders 
have  been  given,  will  amount  to  1,270,000  fr.,  or  over  50,000/. 
Again,  the  French  shipowner  is  tempted  to  order  his  vessels  at 
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this  or  other  French  yards  by  the  fact  that  tlie  navigation  bounty 
is  only  given  to  ships  of  Frencli  construction,  and  he  is  often  de- 
terred by  the  fear  of  losing  that  bounty  from  purchasing  his  ships 
in  the  best  shipbuilding  market  of  the  world.  But  of  the  many 
who  visit  Kouen  Dockyard  there  are  probably  very  few  who  stop 
to  think  of  these  burdens  and  disadvantages.  By  far  the  greater 
number  see  only  in  it  a new  field  for  skilled  labour  ; think  only 
of  the  wages  paid  to  the  800  and  1,000  men  gathered  around  it 
with  their  families,  and  of  the  wages  spent  in  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood ; cherish  also  perhaps  the  thought  that  every  ship 
launched  and  every  skilled  workman  formed  render  the  country 
more  and  more  independent,  in  this  important  industry,  of  the 
unbeloved  foreigner,  and  see  in  it  altogether  only  a matter  for 
congratulation  and  joy.  The  burdens  are  intangible  and  invisible, 
and  seem  to  require  some  imagination  and  knowledge  to  grasp ; 
the  profits  and  advantages  are  near  at  hand  and  visible,  and  with 
the  majority  it  is  these  that  carry  the  day.  We  may  believe  the 
evils  and  dangers  of  protection  to  greatly  outweigh  the  ad- 
vantages, and  by  dangers  I mean  the  increased  cost  of  living,  the 
dead  weight  upon  trade  of  constant  official  interference  and  the 
j)resence  on  all  sides  of  public  officials,  the  impossibility  of  con- 
ciliating every  interest,  and  the  danger  that  only  the  strongest 
and  loudest  will  be  satisfied.  But  we  need  not  refuse  to  admit 
that  some  things  are  gained  by  protection  and  that  all  is  not  pure 
loss. 

All  official  returns  declare  the  population  of  Eouen  to  be  Tlio 
from  111,000  to  112,000,  and  this  number  has  only  slightly  pop^ilation 
changed  in  the  past  50  years.  When  Henry  V.  of  England 
besieged  Eouen  477  years  ago  it  is  probable  the  numbers  within 
the  city  walls  were  even  greater.  Some  of  the  chroniclers  of 
that  day  place  them  even  so  high  as  210,000.  The  population  of 
the  town  would  appear  to  have  been  for  a long  time  past  almost 
a stationary  one.  The  impression  given  by  the  official  returns  is 
hardly  correct.  The  population  of  Rouen  is  stationary  within 
the  limits  of  the  city  or  commune,  for  those  limits  have  only 
slightly  changed  for  centuries  past,  and  all  building  space  within 
those  limits  has  long  since  been  taken  up.  But  the  town  has 
steadily  overflowed  outside  the  communal  borders,  and  if  tlie 
suburbs,  which  are  actually  attached  to  the  town,  are  to  be 
counted  in,  as  they  should  be  if  a correct  idea  of  the  size  of 
the  town  is  wished  for,  the  population  must  be  reckoned  as  over 
160,000.  The  suburban  communes  of  Sotteville,  Petit  Quevilly, 

Deville,  Maronmie,  Mont  St.  Aignan,  Boisguillaume,  Bihoret, 

Bon  Secours,  and  Darnctal  are  all  now  practically  a part  of 
Eouen,  and  one  may  drive  into  most  of  them  without  knowing 
that  you  have  left  the  town.  It  will  not  be  incorrect  then 
to  say  that  the  town  and  suburbs  of  Eouen  contain  over 
160,000  souls. 

An  interesting  report  by  the  chief  medical  officer  of  the  town  The  health  of 
presents  some  curious  statistics  respecting  its  health  which,  in  the  city, 
these  days  of  improved  municipal  government,  are,  I think,  of 
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sufficient  interest  to  reproduce  here.  The  first  thing  to  notice  is 
that  the  death  rate  of  the  city  is  larger  than  that  of  any  other 
city  in  France.  It  averages  from  33  to  34  per  1,000  (34’68  in  1895). 
The  next  point  that  strikes  the  enquirer  into  the  city’s  health  is 
the  extraordinary  low  birtli  rate,  which  averages  from  only  25  to 
27  per  1,000  (25T6  in  1894).  I^ast  year  there  were  3,879 
deaths  in  Rouen  and  only  2,842  births,  an  excess  of  deaths  over 
births  of  1,027  in  a total  population  (suburbs  not  included) 
of  111,847  souls.  It  is  true  that  it  is  the  worst  year  of  the 
past  nine,  but  in  those  nine  years  the  deatlis  have  exceeded 
the  births  by  7,183.  The  depopulation  of  such  a town  as 
llouen  would  be  a matter,  therefore,  of  very  simple  calcula- 
tion were  not  the  annual  gaps  filled  by  immigration  from  the 
country. 

A third  point  brought  out  by  the  medical  officer  is  the  large 
proportion  of  illegitimate  births.  These  have  varied  in  the  past 
6 years  from  232  to  249  per  1,000  births.  They  may  be,  there- 
fore, said  to  be  now  1 in  4.  Another  point  which  the  report  I 
am  quoting  from  brings  into  strong  relief  is  the  terrible  infant 
mortality,  which  reached,  in  the  case  of  infants  under  1 year, 
8*88  per  1,000  of  the  ])opulation,  surpassing  that  of  every  other 
large  French  town.  It  is  also  shown  that  nearly  two  illegiti- 
mates die  for  every  one  legitimate  under  that  age.  More  than 
half  the  illegitimate  children  born  in  Rouen  die  before  they 
reach  the  age  of  1 year.  The  exact  average  for  the  years 
1891-92-93  is  50*6  per  cent.  And,  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  above  birth  returns,  the  marriage  rate  is  steadily  on  the 
decline.  Taken  for  decennial  periods  from  1821  to  1891  it  has 
fallen  continuously  from  an  average  of  8*50  per  1,000  for  the 
first  10  years  of  the  period  to  7*33  per  1,000  for  the  last  10 
years. 

The  last  of  these  facts  is  not  matter  for  the  municipal 
hygienist,  but  rather  for  the  economist  and  legislator.  But  the 
large  death  rate  of  Rouen  and  the  terrible  infant  mortality  are 
evils  that  have  exercised  the  minds  of  the  municipal  authorities 
for  years  past.  If  anybody  should  think  that  these  statistics 
betoken  a lack  of  effort  on  the  part  of  those  responsible  for  the 
good  government  of  the  city  to  improve  its  health  he  wi'l  be 
much  mistaken.  In  no  other  city  in  France  have  the  municipal 
authorities  struggled  more  earnestly  to  suppress  the  unsanitary 
conditions  to  which  this  high  rate  of  mortality  is  due.  In  perhaps 
no  other  mediaeval  city  has  the  work  of  demolition  and  reconstruc- 
tion gone  on  at  a greater  pace — at  a pace,  indeed,  that  has  been 
too  rapid  for  the  lover  of  the  medimval  and  picturesque,  and 
bitter  are  the  laments  of  the  artists  at  the  destruction  of  the 
narrow  sunless  streets,  with  their  quaint  houses  of  overhanging 
eaves  of  which  Rouen,  within  the  old  city  walls,  almost  wholly 
consisted.  For  nearly  40  years  past  the  work  of  reconstruction 
has  been  in  progress,  and  the  old  city  is  now  cut  through  from 
north  to  south  and  east  to  west  with  new  streets  that,  if  not 
picturesque,  are  broad  and  open,  well  lit  and  healthy,  and  which 
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are  bordered  by  houses  built  under  modern  sanitary  rules. 

Some  oF  the  most  crowded  of  the  old  quarters  are  now  public 
gardens  and  other  open  air  spaces,  and  the  ancient  city  walls 
have  been  replaced  for  many  years  past  by  handsome  boulevards 
which  almost  encircle  the  town.  One  figure  will  best  show 
what  sacrifices  the  representatives  of  the  town  have  made  to 
improve  its  condition  and  add  to  the  comfort  and  well  being  of 
the  inhabitants.  Within  the  past  40  years  over  100,000,000  fr., 
or  more  than  4,000,000/.,  have  been  spent  upon  public  works  in 
the  town  and  port.*  OF  this  sum  3,000,000/.  have  been  con- 
tributed by  the  town,  and  the  remainder  by  the  department  and 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  still  high  rate  of  mortality  is  a matter  of  keen  dis- 
appointment to  all  concerned  in  the  health  of  this  town.  It  can 
only  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  we  have  in  Kouen  some  old 
quarters  upon  which  human  beings  have  been  densely  packed  for 
not  less  than  2,000  years,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  in 
the  Franco-Gallic  period  and  before  Caesar  invaded  Britain 
Rouen  was  a centre  of  some  importance.  Only  its  name  not  its 
place  has  been  changed.  Plagues,  sieges,  famines,  and  every 
contagious  and  infectious  disease  have  added  to  the  evils  oF 
constant  overcrowding  and  poverty  and  neglect  of  every  sanitary 
precaution,  to  pollute  the  soil  on  which  these  quarters  stand,  and 
they  have  never  been  purified  by  great  fires  as  were  the  like 
quarters  of  London.  In  these  old  quarters  typhoid  fever  is 
always  to  be  found  swelling  the  death  list,  and  its  eradication 
will  be  a slow  and  difficult  process. 

An  impression  seems,  however,  to  prevail  amongst  visitors  The  town  is 
that  the  bad  health  of  the  town  is  due  to  a want  of  pure  drinking  supplied  with 
water,  and  that  a part  of  the  population  is  still  condemned  to 
drink  the  water  of  the  Seine  and  that  of  wells  sunk  in  a polluted 
soil.  In  view  of  the  approaching  exhibition  and  probable  influx 
of  English  visitors  it  is  only  right  for  me  to  point  out  that  there 
is  no  foundation  whatever  for  such  a fear.  Throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  town  Rouen  is  supplied  with  pure 
spring  water  for  drinking  purposes,  l^'he  springs  which  form  the 
chief  sources  of  the  River  Robec  have  been  “ captured  ” where 
they  issue  to  the  surface  at  Fontaine-sous-Preaux,  5 miles  from 
the  town,  and  they  are  conducted  from  that  point  in  an  aqueduct 
of  solid  masonry  well  cemented,  to  five  reservoirs  situated  in 
different  parts  of  the  towm.  These  sources  supply  an  average  of 
140  litres  a second,  and  the  collective  capacity  of  the  reservoirs 
amounts  to  more  than  30,000  cubic  metres. 

The  height  of  the  springs  is  67  metres  (219  feet)  above  sea- 
level  so  that,  although  Rouen  is  partly  built  upon  an  amphitheatre 
of  low  hills,  there  is  sufficient  pressure  to  conduct  the  water  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  town.  For  that  part  of  the  city  which  is 
built  at  a greater  altitude,  a special  reservoir  has  been  constructed 
at  a height  of  90  metres  (295  feet)  which  is  supplied  with  the 

* Municipal  Budget  for  1895.  M.  Robert.  Rapport  annuel. 
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same  spring  water  by  means  of  steam-pumps.  From  these  five 
reservoirs  145  kiloms.  (90*1  miles)  of  piping  carry  the  water  into 
every  street  of  the  town,  where  it  is  distributed  gratuitously  by 
means  of  public  fountains  and  taps  to  all  who  will  send  out  for  it. 
But  all  hotels  and  the  better  class  of  houses  have  this  spring 
water  laid  on  upon  the  payment  of  a small  water  rate.  The  water 
of  the  River  Seine  is  still,  unfortunately,  drunk,  but  first  filtered, 
in  two  of  the  suburban  communes,  but  nowhere  in  the  city  itself 
is  it  used  for  any  other  than  industrial  purposes. 

There  is  one  thing,  however,  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
the  health  of  the  town  that  yet  remains  to  be  done,  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  should  have  preceded  even  such  improvements 
as  new  streets,  open  air  spaces,  and  the  destruction  of  slums. 
Rouen  possesses  no  effective  system  for  the  disposal  of  its  sewage. 
Fifteen  years  ago  every  house  had  its  open  pit  which  was  rarely, 
if  ever,  cleared.  Since  then  only  built  and  cemented  cesspools  of 
small  size  have  been  permitted,  and  these  are  cleared  periodically 
by  steam-pumps.  In  the  newest  streets  the  houses  are  connected 
by  a common  drain  which  is,  however,  imperfectly  flushed,  and, 
through  which  everything  sluggishly  passes  into  the  River  Seine. 
Until  some  system  of  drainage  is  adopted  that  shall  rid  the  town 
of  all  the  polluting  matter  now  left  in  it,  it  is  felt  that  everything 
has  not  been  done  that  ought  to  be  done  for  the  health  of  the 
people.  For  between  2 and  3 years  past  the  municipality’’  has 
been  hesitating  and  divided  as  to  the  best  system  to  adopt.  At 
one  time  it  seemed  as  if  the  agricultural  treatment  would  prevail, 
and  several  hundred  acres  of  low  sandy  ground  were  on  the  point 
of  being  purchased  near  Oissel,  10  kiloms.  from  Rouen,  where 
the  sewage  was  to  be  forced  through  piping  and  carried  over  the 
soil.  But  careful  enquiries  into  the  results  of  this  system  at  Paris, 
Berlin,  and  at  several  French  and  English  towns  have  produced 
a change  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council.  The  ground  of  the 
sewage  fields,  even  if  sandy  and  of  good  filtering  quality  is  subject 
to  saturation,  and  after  a certain  time  will  no  longer  do  its  work 
and  act  upon  the  sewage  matter.  In  time  of  hard  fros.t,  again, 
it  will  absorb  nothing,  and  other  provision  has  to  be  made  for  the 
sewage  until  the  frost  breaks.  And  the  contamination  of  the  soil 
and  air  is  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the  surrounding  villages. 
It  was  felt  that  in  England  we  were  perhaps  further  advanced  in 
such  questions  than  any  other  country,  and  accordingly  a depu- 
tation of  the  Mayor  and  nine  members  of  the  Municipal  Council 
visited,  in  August  last,  a number  of  English  towns  to  judge  for 
themselves  the  different  systems  employed  by  us  for  the  treatment 
of  sewage.  The  result  has  been  the  approval  by  a large  majority 
of  a system  patented  by  an  English  engineer,  Mr.  Howatson,  and 
•adopted  in  twelve  English  towns.  It  is  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  the/‘ International  Process,”  and  consists  of  the  chemical 
treatment  of  the  sewage,  first  by  means  of  a mixture  with  it  of 
a matter  called  “ferozone”in  which  the  sulphates  of  iron  and 
aluminium  largely  enter,  and  then  by  its  filtration  through 
alternate  layers  of  siliceous  sand  and  a matter  called  “ polarite,” 
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of  which  magnetic  oxifle  of  iron  and  silica  form  54  per  cent,  and; 

25  per  cent,  respectivelv.  This  system  has  been  highly  praised 
by  such  authorities  as  Professors  Koscoe,  Frankland,  and  Carter  ProbaRIe 
Bell  in  England,  and  it  has  also  received  the  approval  of  the 
Comite  Consultatif  d’Hygi^ne  Publique  de  France/’  to  which  i,t,pateiit«cl  by 
was  submitted  by  the  Mayor  of  Rouen.  It  seems  very  probable  a Britisli 
then  that  it  will  be  adopted  shortly  in  this  tov/n,  more  especially 
as  the  estimates  of  its  cost,  both  of  installation  and  of  working, 
are  lower  than  tliose  of  rival  plans  proposed. 

Whilst  speaking  of  the  improvements  made  to  the  town,  town 

I must  not  pass  over  one  that  has  been  in  progress  for  some  J^nte^el'ectric 
months  past  and  is  now  nearly  completed.  The  tramways  by  tramways, 
horse  traction,  hitherto  in  use,  have  been  condemned,  and  before 
the  Exhibition  opens  in  May  next,  electric  trams  will  be  running 
over  every  part  of  Rouen  and  its  suburbs.  From  the  Place  Plotel 
de  Ville  and  the  stone  bridge  or  ‘*Pont  Corneille/’  the  two  most 
central  points  of  the  town,  ten  lines  are  being  constructed  which 
traverse  the  town  in  every  direction  and  branch  out  to  its  remotest 
suburbs.  A circular  line  also  follows  the  Boulevards  and  runs 
around  the  town.  To  the  soutli  of  the  river  three  branches 
extend  to  Sotteville,  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and  Petit  Q.uevilly, 
and  north  of  the  river  three  more  lines  radiate  to  Maromme, 

Darnetal,  and  Mont  St.  Aignan.  To  all  these  points  trams  will 
start  every  5 or  7 J minutes  of  the  day,  from  7 a.m.  to  10  p.m., 
and  the  fares  range  from  10  to  30  c.  for  the  longer  distances  of 
6 and  7 kiloms.  Workmen’s  trams  coinciding  with  the  hours  of 
opening  and  closing  of  the  factories  will  be  run  every  morning 
and  evening  at  reduced  charges.  A concession  has  been  obtained  . 

for  50  years  by  the  Tramways  Company  of  Rouen,  a company 
supported  chiefly  by  British  capital  and  having  its  Directorate  in 
London,  but  w’hich  is  under  local  joint  French  and  English 
management.* 

Although  the  greater  facilities  for  movement  afforded  by  the 
electric  trams  and  their  increased  speed  and  comfort  are  highly 
appreciated,  the  system  adopted  is  severely  criticised.  No  better 
plan  has  been  found  than  that  of  the  overhead  wires  and  trolleys, 
and  the  disfigurement  of  the  streets  with  the  huge  posts  necessary 
for  the  overhanging  wdres  which  form  a perfect  network  over 
many  of  the  narrower  streets  is  justly  condemned  by  all  who 
remember  that  the  chief  attraction  of  Rouen  is  in  its  architectural 
beauty,  and  the  interest  of  its  many  historical  monuments.  But 
cheapness  has  overridden  every  other  consideration,  and  other 
plans  in  which  the  wires  were  laid  underground  have  been  re- 
jected because  of  the  interference  at  many  points  with  the  canali- 
sation of  water,  gas,  and  drains.  The  advocates  of  a less  hideous 
system  have,  however,  gained  the  insertion  of  a clause  in  the 
contract  between  the  town  and  (’oinpany,  that  the  present  system 

* Whilst  correcting  the  proofs^  of  this  Report  (February  28)  I learn  that  an 
arrangement  is  on  the  joint  of  being  concluded  which  will  transfer  the  tramways 
of  Rouen  from  English  to  French  hands.  They  are  to  be  purchased  > by  the 
French  House  representing  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Thomson,  Houston,  of  New  York. 
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m?iy  be  changed  if  after  10  years  some  other  less  objectionable 
and  not  more  costly  one  shall  be  invented. 

The  new  terminal  station  to  the  Orleans  line,  of  which  I 
reported  the  commencement  in  my  last  report,  is  now  nearly 
completed.  It  is  a handsome  and  commodious  building  and 
greatly  improves  the  aspect  of  the  Place  St.  Sever,  of  which  it 
occupies  the  south  side.  It  has  cost  nearly  30,000Z. 

Another  considerable  work,  the  connection  of  the  terminus  of 
the  Western  and  Orleans  lines  at  Rouen  by  means  of  a viaduct 
progresses  more  slowly.  I have  before  pointed  out  the  import- 
ance of  this  connection  to  the  port  and  town  of  Rouen.  It  pro- 
ceeds from  the  fact  that  the  Western  and  Orleans  Railway  lines 
will  then  be  directly  connected  through  Rouen,  and  goods  may 
then  be  dispatched  from  any  point  of  the  Western  Railway  north 
•of  Rouen  to  Orleans  and  the  west  centre  of  France  A definite 
•decision  to  complete  the  connection  by  a viaduct  between  the 
•new  Orleans  stations  and  the  Western  terminus  of  St.  Sever  was 
•taken  nearly  2 years  ago,  but  the  work  advances  slowly.  The 
•houses  upon  tiie  line  of  the  viaduct  have,  however,  been  expro- 
priated " for  purposes  of  public  utility,^’  and  the  work  of  demoli- 
tion has  commenced  as  well  as  soundings  for  the  foundations  of 
the  viaduct.  I understand  that  a year  at  least  will  pass  before 
the  connection  is  completed. 

Of  the  works  for  the  improvement  of  the  port  and  the  Lower 
Seine  I can  say  that  despite  the  diminution  of  the  shipping  fre- 
quenting the  port  they  are  being  actively  carried  on,  and  some 
important  works  have  been  completed,  and  others  undertaken, 
since  I last  wrote.  Instead  of  a slackening  there  seems  to  be  a 
quickening  of  the  efforts  to  make  Rouen  more  accessible  to 
ocean  shipping  of  greater  tonnage  and  deeper  draught.  The 
material  at  the  disposal  of  the  engineers  was  increased  about  a 
year  ago  by  the  purchase  of  a new  and  powerful  steam  dredge, 
2 elevators,  2 more  steam  tugs,  and  12  additional  barges.  With 
this  increase  of  material,  dredging  operations  have  been  more 
•active  all  along  the  line  of  the  Lower  Seine.  To  begin  at  the 
entrance  of  the  port,  the  banks  of  Grand  Couronne  and  Moulineau, 
which,  when  I last  wrote,  had  been  dredged  down  to  0*20  metres 
below  the  zero  line  of  the  charts,  are  now  deepened  to  0*50  metres 
below  that  line.  The  entrance  of  the  wood  and  petroleum  basins 
bave  been  deepened,  and  access  to  both  these  basins  has  been 
further  facilitated  by  the  cutting  off  of  the  point  of  the  old  Isle 
iiollet,  which  widens  the  entrance  and  makes  the  turn  into  the 
petroleum  basin  more  easy.  The  approach  to  the  slip  also,  which 
was  at  one  time  threatened  by  the  deposits  thrown  down  in  the 
dead  water  at  this  point,  has  been  cleared  by  dredging.  The 
lowering  and  widening  of  the  “ Passe  de  Bardouville,’^  cut  through 
the  bank  of  that  name,  between  266  and  272  kiloms,  from  Paris, 
proceeds  steadily,  but  more  slowdj.  Work  upon  it  has  been 
interrupted  to  carry  out  the  more  urgent  dredging  about  the 
wood  and  petroleum  basins,  but  it  will  shortly  be  recommenced, 
l^assing  down  the  river,  the  next  elevation  in  its  bed  is  to  be 
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found  in  the  Banc  dc3  Meules  (304  to  307  kiloms.  from  Paris), 
and  for  the  removal  of  this  a ministerial  decree  of  January  15^ 

1895,  has  authorised  some  special  works  consisting  in  a rebuilding-  , , , 

of  the  nortliern  dyke  at  that  point  for  a distance  of  2,300  metres, 

and  a dredging  of  the  shoal  itself.  These  will  be  commenced 

this  year.  But  perhaps  the  heaviest  piece  of  work  of  those  in 

course  of  execution  is  that  near  to  the  point  where  the  river 

opens  out  into  the  estuary  between  the  322nd  and  328th  kilom. 

A glance  at  the  chart  will  show  that  the  river  makes  a sharp  bend 
here  to  the  south,  and  being  met  by  the  hills  which  are  covered 
by  the  Foret  Bretonne,  deflects  again  abruptly  to  the  north-east. 

The  free  play  of  the  tides  is  impeded  here.  The  works  in 
gress  are  (1),  a deepening  of  the  bed  at  this  poini  by  a dredging 
of  the  stiff  Banc  des  Flaques  so  as  to  form  a channel  through  it  northern 
150  metres  in  width,  and  1 metre  below  the  zero  line;  and  (2)  a bank, 
cutting  away  and  redyking  of  the  whole  northern  bank  of  the 
river  between  the  322nd  and  328th  kilom.  This  work  together 
with  the  others  I have  mentioned  are  all  details  of  a general  plan, 
the  governing  idea  of  which  is  the  removal  of  every  hindrance  to 
the  free  inflow  of  the  flood  tides.  ‘‘Admit,”  the  engineers  say, 

“ the  largest  possible  volume  of  water  into  the  river.  Then 
compress  it  by  means  of  strong  dykes,  and  let  the  river  cur- 
rent, reinforced  by  the  ebb  tides,  do  the  rest,  helping  it  here  and 
there  by  dredging  the  most  prominent  points  in  the  river  bed.” 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say  anything  more  of  the  The  law 
works  authorised  by  the  law  of  Marcli  19,  1895,  which  settled 
the  long  pending  question  of  the  “ liarbour  works  of  Havre  and  aykesinto 
the  Lower  Seine.”  So  far  as  Bouen  is  concerned,  the  dykes  in  estuary, 
the  estuary  are  to  be  extended  westward  to  the  meridian  of 
Ilonfleur,  and  they  will  gradually  open  out,  the  one  from  the 
other,  until  they  form  a funnel-shaped  entrance  to  the  river 
2,000  metres  wide  at  its  mouth.  It  is  hoped  that  the  scouring 
force  of  the  river,  strengthened  by  the  ebb  tides,  will  be  theii 
sufficient  to  open  and  keep  steady  a deep  channel  through  the  , < 

Avestern  half  of  the  estuary  to  the  sea.  The  first  step  in  these 
Avorks  is  to  be  an  extension  of  the  northern  dyke  by  270  metres, 
and  this  is  already  begun.  With  regard  to  the  cost  I will  only  Further 
remark  here  that  the  improvements  in  the  Lower  Seine,  sane- special 
tinned  by  last  year’s  law,  provide  for  a further  and  special 
expenditure  of  15,000,000  fr.  (600,000/.)  upon  the  access  to  the  ** 

port  of  Bouen,  and  that  one- half  of  this  is  borne  by  the  State,  Rouen, 
and  one-half  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  llouen,  the 
municipality,  and  the  Department. 

1\vo  or  three  works  in  the  port  itself  which  have  been  com-  New  quays.- 
pleted  Avithin  the  past  year  have  yet  to  be  spoken  of.  The  last 
touches  are  noAV  being  put  to  a portion  of  the  new  quays  of 
which  I reported  the  commencement,  and  in  a few  weeks  ships. 

AA’ill  have  252  metres  more  quay  room  at  their  disposal  upon  tbe^ 
north  side  of  the  port.  The  depth  of  Avater  alongside  the  ncAV 
quay  is  7 metres  at  lowest  spring  tides,  so  that  the  largest  ships 
entering  Bouen  can  make  use  of  it.  The  extension  of  189 
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metres  of  the  quay  upon  the  other  side  of  the  river  advances 
more  slowly,  but  it  will  be  finished  this  year. 

Our  first  essay  in  the  lighting  of  the  port  by  electricity  was 
also  ma<)e  last  year.  The  quay  of  St.  Jean  de  Bethencourt  and 
both  sides  of  the  wood  basin  are  now  lit  solely  by  electricity. 
Twenty-eight  lamps  of  a power  of  10  ampk-es  each,  and  placed 
upon  iron  pillars  33  feet  in  height,  and  from  75  to  85  metres 
apart,  thoroughly  light  over  60  acres  of  quay  and  storage  space 
upon  both  sides  of  the  wood  basin.  The  dispute  as  to  cost  was 
settled  by  a compromise,  the  State  providing  for  first  expense  of 
installation,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  supplying  the  engine- 
house  and  motor  engine,  and  the  town  undertaking  the  charge  of 
annual  maintenance. 

The  last  improvement  I need  speak  of  in  this  report  is  the 
extension  of  the  petroleum  basin,  which  is  also  practically  com- 
plete. I have  before  told  how  the  extension  has  been  effected. 
The  old  basin,  700  metres  in  length,  was  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  Isle  Elie  at  its  western  extremity  with  the  mainland.  The 
new  basin  is  made  by  a joining  of  the  Isle  Elie  to  the  Isle 
Pontrel,  and  a connection  of  this  last  island  to  the  left  bank  by 
means  of  a dam.  The  old  dam  joining  the  Isle  Elie  with  the 
mainland  being  cut  through  a new  basin  is  formed  1,600  metres 
in  length,  or  more  than  twice  the  length  of  the  old.  The  dredg- 
ing of  the  new  basin  is  already  finished,  and  three  new  quays 
in  the  extended  portion  for  the  mooring  of  ships  will  soon  be 
ready.  The  extremity  of  the  old  basin  will  form  the  point  of 
division  between  the  two  parts  of  the  new,  and  a “ barrage 
isolateiir  ” is  being  fixed  at  that  point  to  prevent  communication 
between  them.  When  all  is  finished  there  will  be  few  pons  so 
well  arranged  for  the  petroleum  trade,  or  which  possess  a basin 
over  a mile  in  length  set  apart  for  the  trade,  and  so  entirely 
separated  from  the  town  and  remainder  of  the  port. 

As  the  chief  event  of  the  coming  year  in  Kouen,  the  unfore- 
seen apart,  will  be  its  exhibition,  and  as  the  works  are  now  Nvell 
in  hand  and  the  broad  outlines  of  its  organisation  are  complete,  I 
must  give  some  account  of  them  before  concluding  this  report. 
It  will  be  the  sixth  held  in  Rouen  within  the  present  century, 
and  as  the  last  held  in  1884  was  financially  a great  success,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  of  no  small  benefit  to  the  industries  and 
commerce  of  this  region,  great  hopes  are  being  formed  for  that 
of  the  present  year.  The  inauguration  will  take  place  about 
May  15,  and  it  wdll  remain  open  till  the  end  of  September. 

The  first  point  to  be  noted  about  it  is  that,  unlike  most 
exhibitions  held  of  late  years  in  France  and  elsewhere,  it  is  to 
be  purely  national.  Foreign  manufactures  and  products  are 
absolutely  tabooed.  Elie  est  fermee  aux  produits  etrangers, 
mcme  presentds  par  des  industriels  ou  commerciants  etablis  en 
France.”  A very  small  inlet  is  lelt  open  “for  articles  of  foreign 
invention  wliich  may  be  of  new  and  special  interest,  such  as  the 
kinetoscope  and  phonograph.’^  In  all  other  res[)ects  the  exhibi- 
tion is  to  be  strictly  confined  to  articles  produced  “in  France,  its 
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colonies,  and  its  protectorates/’  I am  not  sure  that  Uie  greatest 
losers  by  such  a rule  will  be  the  foreign  visitors.  An  Englishman 
or  a German  may  easily  see  the  products  and  manutactures  ot 
his  own  country  at  home,  and  if  he  comes  to  France  it  is  pre- 
sumably to  see  things  French— the  best  a Frenchman  ^n  do  and 
show  to  him.  That  he  will  see  at  Kouen.  But  the  Frenchman 
who  is  unpatriotic  enough  to  suppose  that  any  article  made 
abroad  may  compare  with  that  manufactured  by  a fellow -conn try- 
man,  and  who  may  desire  to  make  that  comparison  with  a view 
to  purchase  in  the  world^s  market  that  which  suits  him  best  at 
smallest  cost,  will  be  disappointed.  He  will  see  nothing  but  the 
products  of  his  own  country.  This  will  not,  however,  deter  the 
English  visitor  from  coming.  Indeed,  I think  it  should  rather 

add  to  his  interest  in  the  exhibition.  ^ i u n 

Every  part  of  France  and  its  colonies  will,  it  is  hoped,  be 
represented  here,  and  to  ensure  this  committees  have  been  formed 
or  ao-ents  appointed  in  all  the  chief  cities  of  the  Republic  to 
induce  the  municipalities  and  other  public  authorities,  manufac- 
turers and  producers  of  all  kinds,  to  exhibit  the  specialities  ot 
their  respective  regions.  And  to  facilitate  this  all  railway  com- 
panies in  France  have  granted  a privileged,  low  tariff  for  articles 

sent  to  the  exhibition.  . 

The  exhibits  are  divided  into  XIV  groups,  which  again  will 

be  subdivided  into  49  classes  : — 


Class. 

Description. 

^ T r 

1 

Social  economy. 

GrEOUr  I.  j 

2 

Primary  education. 

.1 

Representative  of  -=j 

3 

Professional,  apprentice  and  adult  schools. 

Teaching  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind. 

General  Instruction  j 

4 

Secondary  and  superior  education. 

and  Education. 

5 

Typography,  lithography,  publishing,  &c. 

r 

6 

Civil  engineering,  railways,  canals,  archi- 

tecture, &c. 

Geoup  II.  1 

7 

Commercial  studies,  museums  of  commerce. 

8 

Scientific  instruments  and  methods  of 

The  Liberal  Arts,  j 

science. 

1 

9 

Medicine,  surgery,  and  hygiene. 

r 

10 

Musical  instruments. 

11 

Photography,  photochromy. 

• 

12 

Clocks,  watches,  and  chronometers. 

Geoup  III.  1 

<! 

Art  Industries.  I 

13 

Jewellery  and  precious  stones,  gold  and  silver- 
smith’s wares. 

14 

All  artistic  work  in  metals. 

15 

Ceramic  art,  porcelain,  and  glass. 

1 

! 

16 

Arms  and  weapons  of  wares  ancient  and 

1 

modern. 

Geoup  IV.  f 

17 

Building  materials. 

The  Dwelling  ■< 

1 18 

Furniture  and  its  accessories. 

House.  [ 

J 19 

! Curtain,  carpet,  and  decorative  industries. 

00 
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Class. 

Description. 

r 

20 

Cotton,  its  yarns,  tissues,  and  different  ap- 

21 

plications. 

Wool,  its  yarns,  tissues,  and  different  ap- 

plications. 

Geoup  V. 

22 

Hemp,  flax,  silk,  jute,  and  ramie  yarns,. 

tissues,  &c. 

Clothing. 

23 

Bleaching,  dyeing,  and  “ indiennerie.” 

24 

Made-up  clotliing  for  both  sexes,  and  hats. 
Lace,  tulle,  ribbons,  artificial  flowers,  &c. 

25 

26 

Tents,  and  all  articles  for  travellirg  and. 

L 

camping  out. 

r 

27 

Alimentary  products,  conserves,  pastry. 

sugared  fruits,  &c. 

28 

Drinks,  cider,  wines,  beer,  spirits,  &c. 

The  Household.  | 

29 

Warming  and  ventilation,  lighting,  cooking; 
utensils,  and  cutlery. 

L 

30 

Tobacco,  cigars,  cigarettes. 

r 

I 31 

Ores,  metals,  and  the  working  of  mines. 

Group  VII.  j 

1 32 

Metallurgy,  metal  wares,  and  process  of 

1 

working. 

The  Extractive  " 

33 

Chemical  products,  dyes,  guttapercha,  andi 

Industries. 

paper  wares. 

34 

Products  of  the  chase  and  fisheries,  furs  and 

1 

skins. 

r 

1 

35 

Boilers,  generators  of  steam  and  gas,  dis- 

tilling apparatus. 

Group  VIII.  | 

36 

Fixed  and  portable  engines  of  steam,  gas,. 

petroleum,  and  compressed  air. 

MacLinery. 

37 

Spinning,  weaving,  bleaching,  and  printing 

1 

machinery. 

1 

j S8 

Machinery  other  than  for  textile  industries. 

Group  IX.  f 

39 

Electric  lighting,  motors,  electric  chemistry 

and  metallurgy. 

Electricity  and  Gas.  1 

40 

41 

Telegraphic  and  telephonic  apparatus. 
Gas,  utilisation  and  processes  of. 

Group  X.  f 

1 42 

Carriages,  sledges,  harness,  saddles,  &c. 

Locomotion.  \ 

43 

Velocipedes. 

Group  XI.  f 

Agriculture.  j 

44 

Farm  products  and  agricultural  instruments. 

45 

46 

Horticulture  and  pisciculture. 
Sylviculture. 

Group  XII.  f 

47 

1 Plans  of  ports  and  port  works,  basins,  road- 

Navigation. \ 

steads,  fitting  of  ships  and  boats. 

Group  XIII.  | 

The  Colonies.  j 

48 

Ethnography  and  commerce  of  French 
colonies.  Their  general  productions  and 
industries. 

Special  Group 

.. 

V^orkmen’s  exhibits. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  a very  varied  and  com- 
plete exhibition  is  organised.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  those 
of  the  above  groups  that  require  much  space,  such  as  the  exhibits 
of  carriages  and  large  machinery  will  not  be  very  fully  represented, 
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for  the  site  of  the  exhibition  is  limited  in  area.  It  is  the  Champ 
de  Mars,  lying  to  the  east  of  the  town,  and  situated  between  the 
alignment  of  the  old  city  walls,  the  Hill  of  Sainte  Catharine,  and 
the  Seine,  and  it  embraces  in  open  space  about  20  acres. 

In  the  gardens  of  the  Exhibition  a portion  of  Kouen  in  the 
16th  century  is  to  be  reproduced,  and  the  life  of  the  streets  at 
that  period  will  be  represented  in  it  as  faithfully  as  possible. 
Life  in  Central  Africa  depicted  by  a Soudanese  village  peopled 
by  natives  will  also  form  one  of  the  permanent  accessories  of  the 
Exhibition,  and  fetes  of  all  kinds  are  being  organised  for  the 
coming  summer.  Amongst  them  are  to  be  international  contests 
of  gymnastic  societies,  fire  brigades,  and  musical  bands,  and 
invitations  to  take  part  have  already  been  issued  to  the  fire 
brigades  and  gymnastic  societies  of  the  chief  cities  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  Continent. 


Table  A. — Return  of  British  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  Rouen  during  the  Year  1895. 

Direct  Trade  in  British  Vessels  from  and  to  Great  Britain  and  British  Colonies. 
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Table  B. — Summary  of  Principal  Articles  Imported  from 
Over-sea  into  Eouen  during  the  year  1895. 


Articles. 

Quantity, 

Coal. . . . • . • , . . 

Tons. 

411,702 

Woods 

220,044 

Liquids 

224,044 

157,737 

Cereals  . . 

Flour 

11,700 

Mineral  ores  and  metal  goods  . , 

30,832 

Kaolin  or  China  clay  , , « . 

13,543 

45,612 

Petroleum  and  essences  . . 

92,019 

Salt  . . . . . . , , 

5,784 

Fruits  ..  ..  .. 

8,649 

Diverse  . . . . . . , . 

89,941 

Total 

•• 

1,311,605 

IfoTE. — This  table  does  not  include  the  “petit  cabotage,”  or  imports  by- 
coasting  vessels,  nor  goods  that  came  up  to  or  passed  through  Rouen  in  lighters 
from  Havre. 
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Table  C. — Chief  Articles  of  British  Trade  with  Rouen. 

Return  of  Exports  from  United  Kingdom  for  1889,  1890,  1893, 

and  1894.* 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

1889.  1 

1890.  1 

1 

1893. 

1894. 

Metal  Wares  and  Machinery . j 

Portable  engines  and  engines  : 
for  ships  or  boats  i 

i 

1 

Tons  ...j 

1 

1 

1 

6-10 

17*01 

17*14 

Machinery  for  carding  and  for 
preparing  flax,  cotton  and 
other  textiles  

93*26 

1 

260  *53 

99*78 

311*9.5 

Continuous  and  other  looms  for  i 
spinning  or  twisting  

254*19 

508  *46 

165*33 

363*62 

Weaving  machines  

41*26 

131*90 

51  *90 

243*97 

Agricultural  machines  

0*19 

7*91 

51  *06 

4*13 

Sewing  machines...  

„ 

6.33  *8.> 

814*03 

791 *10 

944*55 

Machine  tools  

492 

514*65 

83  *89 

325*65 

Other  mechanical  instruments, 
such  as  weighing  machines, 
presses,  balances,  &c.,  <fec.  ...1 

i 

5J  ••  i 

146*49 

66*90 

Steam  boilers,  with  or  without 
beating  tubes  

1 

48  *93 

66*28 

36*78 

Open  boilers,  gasometers,  stoves 
Detached  pieces  of  machinery 
of  all  kinds,  steam,  hydraulic, 
electric,  and  of  one  or  more 
metals  

» -1 

**40*69 

35*62 

160*27 

46-76 

853  *65 

898*68 

411 *84  1 

533  *20 

Tools,  with  or  without  handles, 
of  iron  and  steel  

11*89. 

15*70 

14*25 

8*99 

Wire  gauze 

M — i 

3*39 

4*79 

4*38 

3-30 

Copper  cylinders  for  printing  ... 

yy  ••• 

30*78 

9*00 

9*28 

20*94 

Miscellaneous  metal  wares  of 
cast  iron,  in  rough,  or  turned,  j 
or  enamelled  | 

171*05 

249  *22 

31*92 

266  *60 

Heavy  iron  wares,  such  as  j 
anchors  and  cables,  pieces  for  | 
bridges,  <fec 

yy  • 

6*11 

9*17 

20*69 

22*57 

Tubes,  in  iron  or  steel  

Jr 

203  *57 

132*48 

71*81 

84*01 

Sewing  needles  

>) 

0 *27 

0*24 

0*39 

0*55 

Household  wares  of  all  kinds 
not  specified  above,  in  all 
' metals  

76*78 

49*25 

35*72 

49*68 

Metals. 

Cast  iron  

j>  ••• 

597*64 

441*19 

421  *7‘2 

Machine  iron  

jj  ••• 

‘24  *46 

79*64 

Iron,  drawn  in  bars  

j>  ••• 

*’*0*13 

*"0 *41 

224*76 

Iron,  tinned,  coppered,  or 
covered  with  zinc  

10*19 

12*43 

152 *39 

239  *65 

Iron  wire,  galvanised  or  not 

18*15 

41*87 

4*26 

14*65 

Steel,  in  bars  

>> 

1,710-50 

263*66 

3*82 

21*07 

Steel,  in  sheets,  in  bands,  and 
for  tools 

12*22 

8*78 

16*92 

16*01 

Steel  wire 

jf  ••• 

45  *27 

49*73 

47*81 

35*07 

Copper,  cast  in  lumps,  pigs  or 
sheets  

1,841  *50 

5,978*61 

1,661*20 

493*57 

Lead,  in  crude  lumps,  pigs, 
bars,  or  sheets  ... 

910*96 

265*17 

1,129*00 

613*33 

T>ead,  alloyed  with  antimony  ... 

•260*19 

96  *50 

168*51 

133  *65 

Tin,  in  crude  lumps,  pigs,  bars, 
or  sheets 

48  *97 

63  *32 

. 147*14 

128  *50 

Zinc,  in  crude  lumps,  pigs,  bars, 
or  sheets 

100*80 

50  *20 

Manganese'ore  

JJ 

***5*81 

18*59 

40*51 

**51*25 

Tarns  a/iid  Tissues. 
Jute,  yarns,  pure  or  mixed 

63*14 

56  *95 

22  *84 

37*57 

Cotton,  yarns,  simple  

365*51 

309  *63 

257  *57 

104*8-2 

„ „ twisted  

2,462*12 

1,486*54 

522*70 

Wool,  yams,  simple  

1 *16 

*1*3*66 

0*18 

0*45 

,,  ,,  twisted 

706  *98 

650  *59 

259  *50 

106*94 

Mohair  

jt 

152*37 

160*14 

24*10 

10*90 

* As  all  imports  into  France  in  1891  and  1892  were  abnormally  affected  by  the  new  Customa 
Tariff  ol  1892,  the  return?  for  those  two  years  arc  omitted  in  this  comparative  table. 
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Chief  Articles  of  British  Trade  with  Rouen— continued. 


Articles. 


rams  and  Tissues— continued. 

Oilcloths  of  all  tissues  and 

linoleums 

Jute,  tissues  

,,  sacks 

,,  carpets  

Cotton,  tissues  of  all  kinds 

Velvets  of  all  kinds  

Woollen  cloths,  casimirs,  and 

other  milled  tissues  

Moire  

All  other  woollen  tissues 

Alpaca  and  mohair  tissues 


Chemical  Products. 

Arsenious  acids  

lloracic  acid  

Extract  of  Spanish  chestnuts 
and  other  tannin  vegetable 

juices  

Oxide  of  iron  

,,  lead  

,,  zinc  

Caustic  soda  

Carbonate,  bi-carbonate,  and 

other  salts  of  soda  

.Salts  of  ammonia 

Arsenate  of  soda 

IJorax  

Chloride  of  lime 

Chromate  of  potash  and  of  soda 

Glycerine 

Sulphate  of  aluminium 

„ copper  

,,  iron 

Tru-siate  of  potash  

Superphosphate  of  lime 

Ctiemical  manures  

Chemical  products  of  coal  tar  .. 
Otiier  cliemical  products  not 
siecified 


Prep  ‘red  Dyes,  Coloiirs,  Soaps,  <Lx 

Indigo  

Catch  or  Japan  earth  

Ochre,  crushed  and  prepared, 

for  painting  

. Mountain  and  Brunswick  green 

Soajis,  unscented ‘ .. 

Extract  from  soaps  for  sizing  .. 

Starch  

Glues  

Blacking  

Varnishes 


Mineral  Substances,  Rocks,  Earths, 
and  Combustible  Minerals. 

Precious  stones  of  all  kinds,  cut 

and  uncut  

Kaolin  

Other  stones  and  earths  used 
for  manufacturing  purposes  .. 
Lime,  common  and  hydraulic 

and  cement  

Sulphur,  purified  and  unpurified 

Coal  and  coke  

Refined  petroleum  and  paraCfin.. 


Tons 


Quantity. 


Grammes .. 
Tons 


1889. 

1890. 

1893. 

1 

. 

j 

478-30  1 

839  51 

444-39 

109-52  1 

376  05 

18-43 

197-35  1 

139-73 

19-75 

33-42 

54-46 

2-37 

279-46 

339  -75 

519-85  1 

33-76 

34-80 

8-33 

107-69 

182  -35 

160-39 

52  -29 

65-12 

11-18 

6-89 

10-19 

1-55 

20-42 

31-71 

6-28 

512  -83 

435-06 

295-84 

37-96 

35-67 

25  -04 

’11*8-21 

i’61  -30 

69-28 

829  -05 

472-46 

128-62 

5-42 

26  -38 

16-19 

395 -0  j 

127-56 

84-34 

75-84 

27-71 

23  -62 

4-59 

465-15 

361-54 

9-91 

18-79 

1-39 

252  -99 

1,000-03 

1,047-76 

2*30-72 

1,105-74 

1,996  64 

839-69 

0-(3 

34-64 

16-55 

5^-13 

600  -24 

.556  -24 

187-90  1 

**28-47 

*25-22 

26  -75 

2.55-60 

1,101-40 

389-45 

798-09 

804-74 

1,012-C9 

83-54 

110-75 

15  -27 

12-66 

10-29 

13-84 

22-34 

4-92 

44  54 

101  -.50 

103-07 

4 -75 

3-63 

5-16 

29-03 

37-74 

66-01 

11-65 

081  -27 

*1.36-60 

8-40 

5 -83 

46-17 

10-74 

4-81 

0-02 

l-Ol 

16-13 

13-89 

39  -80 

1,100,000 

11,220 

10,260 

8,9  42 

1,288 

823 

3,720 

1,250 

1,384 

760 

1,347 

374 

193-05 

273.527 

526,6.50 

396,433 

518-90 

553 -U 

612-86 

1894. 


449-01 

6-00 

18-77 

5-42 

240-35 

9-83 

70-77 

11-40 

2-13 

1-13 


341-44 

38-64 


30-04 

93-43 

82-47 

I- 15 
148-69 

37  -35 
471-92 
11-04 
54-72 
209  -35 
524-45 
5-97 

II- 71 
305-36 

’*16-26 
1,332-30 
66-96 
493  -80 

341 -90 


10-13 

7 -86 

140-90 

5-77 

54-78 

15-20 

*57-41 

3-25 

15-81 


11,233 

3,763 

491 

26-68 

398,905 

512-31 
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Chief  Articles  of*  British  Trade  with  Rouen — continued. 


Quantity. 

Articles. 

1889. 

1890. 

1893. 

1894. 

Colonial  Produce. 

1 

% 

S'yrups  and  jams,  sugared 

biscuits  and  bonbons 

Tons 

36  -47 

39-52 

31  -86 

30-78 

Coffee  in  the  bean 

125-77 

224  -34 

104-54 

74-21 

Tea 

Kilos.  ...1 

281 

988 

294  - 

362 

Palm,  flax,  and  colza  oils 
Gums  and  resins  from  countries 

Tons  ...j 

87-95 

58-17 

13-19 

16-97 

outside  Europe 

120  -31 

116-14 

28-70 

23-10 

Quinine  

„ 

2-42 

0-25 

5-19 

1-12 

Eaw  cotton 

371-74 

257-37 

587  -20 

1,035-00 

Jute,  raw  and  twisted  

Manilla  hemp,  and  other  yege- 

„ 

941-01 

2,199  -02 

2,541  -00 

2,309  -90 

table  fibres  

Madder,  sumac  and  gall  nuts 
foi’  dyes 

„ 

89-78 

139-31 

178-70 

197  -50 

„ 

211-76 

115-61 

53  -38 

19-63 

Drinks. 

Liqueurs  

Litres 

4,193 

2,649 

2,231 

3,972 

Spirits,  eaux  de  vie  

9,968 

7,990 

11,490 

10,130 

Beer 

Tons 

17-86 

16-83 

10-26 

6-76 

Earthenware  and  Pottery. 

Fireproof  pottery,  in  common 

. 

454  -46 

and  fire  clay  

n 

... 

545-30 

279-78 

Stoneware,  chiefly  pipes 

n ••• 

5-57 

13-37 

113-12 

29  -65 

Fine  earthenware  and  porcelain 
Glass,  in  the  rough,  run  or 

19-66 

4-75 

2-85 

2-85 

moulded 

... 

86-50 

80-10 

Table  glass 

17 

3-46 

3-84 

3-18 

2-55 

Window  glass,  plain  or  coloured 

77 

190-32 

24  -26 

8-96 

17-40 

Bottles  

77 

9-43 

24-75 

5-57 

24  -47 

Hides  and  Wrought  Leather. 

Hides,  tanned  and  cured 

77 

246-92 

332-43 

81-45 

14-36 

Imitation  leather 

Leather  manufactures,  saddles. 

77 

17-50 

18-78 

harness,  gloves,  &c 

„ 

8-29 

10-8 

11-40 

10-17 

Paper  and  Articles  made  of  Paper. 

1 

Paper  and  cards 

*7  ••• 

20-31 

... 

49 -.32 

13-50 

Paper-hanging  ...  , 

20-65 

... 

7-39 

8-03 

Cardboard  

77 

12-50 

35-42 

5-26 

4-29 

Manufactures  in  various 

Materials. 

Furniture 

Bobbins,  for  yarning,  weaving, 
and  reeling  thread  

77  *' 

68-59 

78-09 

33-90 

41-69 

♦ 7 ••• 

... 

... 

62-89 

74-69 

All  other  wooden  wares 

77 

99  -51 

79-72 

40-85 

26  -60 

Velocipedes,  whole  and  in  parts 
*'■  Indiarubber  in  sheets  not 

... 

... 

1-84 

1-38 

vulcanised,  and  in  threads 

vulcanised  

77 

22-20 

15-07 

42-88 

32-71 

Tissues  with  guttapercha  in 

1 

1 

them,  and  bands,  tubes, 
valves,  <fcc.  

77  •* 

0-74 

0-90 

30  -57 

1 17-04 

Felt  goods  of  all  kinds,  includ- 

i 

ing  hats 

>7  ••• 

6-48 

9-00 

0-82 

T 1-61 

EOUEN, 
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Chief  Articles  of  British  Trade  with  Bouen — continued. 


Articles. 


Animal  and  Vegetable  Products. 


Hides,  raw 

Furs 

Horsehair,  raw  and  dressed 
Animal  fats,  other  than  fish  oils 
Animal  manures,  not  guano  ... 
Bone  black  (animal  black) 

Fish  oils,  whale  and  codfish 
Fish  shells,  mother  of  pearl  ... 
Bones,  hoof  and  horns  of  cattle 

Oats 

Sago,  groats,  arrowroot 

Dried  vegetables,  beans 

Sowing  seeds  

Fresh  vegetables 

Bags  of  all  sorts  ... 


Tons 


Quantity. 


1889. 

1890. 

1 

1893. 

1894. 

1 

1 

1 

i 

122-88  1 

136  77 

1 

1 

! 

62-59 

135  -97 

17-50 

2 

8-24  i 

12-64 

2-35 

1 -23 

2-35 

Si2  -56 

672  19 

714-85 

310-16 

3,312-7  1 

•2,425  -6 

306-99 

1,3.39-7 

591-42 

580  -26 

‘268  -86 

455  -39 

173-31  1 

156-49 

109-26 

76  -94 

37-35  j 

24-98 

33-22 

22  -85 

51  -03 

338  -53 

364  -5 

320-6 

584-3 

! 5 

4,538 

5,205  -6 

20-29 

1 9-5 

3-96 

12-63 

32-80 

1 48-97 

185-91 

362  -62 

327 

1 431-18 

1,596 

974-5 

0-78 

1 0-49 

‘24-7 

24-5 

225  -20 

875  -53 

891-7 

481-1 
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New  Series  of  Reports 


Reports  of  the  Annual  Series  have  been  issued  from  Her  Majesty’s 
Diplomatic  and  Consular  Officers  at  the  following  places,  and  may  be 
obtained  from  the  sources  indicated  on  the  title-page : — 


No. 

Price. 

1 549.^Coriinna 

. 5d. 

1550.  Leghorn 

..  2d. 

1551.  New  Orleans 

..  24d. 

1552.  Syra  .. 

..  IH. 

1553.  Genoa  , 

. 9d. 

1554.  Berlin 

. 2 Id. 

1555.  Tainan 

. . Id. 

1556,  Zanzibar 

. 4d. 

1557.  Dunkirk 

..  Id. 

1558.  Ningpo 

..  Id. 

1559.  Pakhoi 

. Id. 

1560.  Chinkiang 

..  Id. 

1561.  New  York 

..  2d. 

1562.  Batoum 

Hid. 

1563.  Naples 

..  2d. 

1564.  Resht  . . 

. . 4|d. 

1565.  Copenhagen 

..  lid. 

1566.  Porto  Rico 

..  Hd. 

1567.  Malaga 

..  3d. 

1568.  Galveston 

..  7id. 

1 569.  Tabreez 

..  U. 

1570.  Fiji  .. 

..  Id. 

1571.  Athens 

..  2id. 

1572.  Bilbao,. 

..  3id. 

1573.  Barcelona 

..  3d. 

1574.  Fiume 

..  2d. 

1575.  Tahiti.. 

..  Id. 

1576.  San  Francisco 

..  6d. 

15<7.  Ichang 

..  Hd. 

1578.  Amoy.. 

IR 

1579.  Wenchow 

. . Id. 

1580.  Smyrna 

. 2|d. 

1581.  Nice  .. 

..  l|d. 

1582.  Soul  . . 

..  lid. 

1583.  Rio  Grande  < 

do’Sul 

. 4i. 

1584.  Nagasaki 

..  Id. 

1585.  Hakodate 

. . Id. 

1586.  Frankfort 

..  3d. 

1587.  Samoa 

,.  Id. 

1588.  Cherbourg 

..  lid. 

1589.  Damascus 

..  Id. 

1590.  New  York 

..  Id. 

1591.  Athens 

..  2d. 

1592.  Baghdad 

. . Id. 

1593.  Vienna 

..  lid. 

1594.  Montevideo 

..  2id. 

1595.  Swatow 

..  lid. 

1596.  Foochow 

..  Id. 

1597.  Tamsui 

..  Id. 

1598.  Chungking 

..  Id. 

1599.  Ghefoo. . 

. Id. 

1600.  Tokio  .. 

..  lid. 

1601.  Bangkok 

. Id. 

1602.  Caracas 

..  lid. 

1603.  Sofia  .. 

..  2id. 

1604.  Belgrade 

..  2id. 

1605.  Shanghai 

..  2id. 

1606.  Canton 

..  lid. 

1607.  Meshed 

• o 

..  lid. 

1608.  Erzeroum 

..  Id. 

No. 

1609.  Galatz,. 

Price. 
..  2d. 

1610.  Port  Said 

lid. 

1611.  The  Hague. 

, , 

Hd. 

1612.  Calais.. 

. . 

Id. 

1613.  Newchwang 

Id. 

1614.  Copenhagen 

• • - * 

Id. 

1615.  Odessa 

2d. 

1616.  Gothenburg 

2d. 

1617.  Mannheim 

lid. 

1618.  Old  Calabar 

5d. 

1619.  Pekin.. 

2id. 

1620.  Taganrog 

2d. 

1621.  Brindisi 

2id. 

1622.  Jeddah 

IR 

1623.  Hamburg 

3d. 

1624.  Angora 

, , 

IR 

1625.  Buda-Pesth 

, ^ 

IR 

1626.  Beyrout 

Id. 

1627.  Bushire 

2d. 

1628.  Stettin 

2id. 

1629.  Porto  Rico 

Id. 

1630,  Rotterdam 

id. 

1631,  Alexandria 

IR 

1632.  Tokio  .. 

2|d. 

1633.  Tangier 

. , 

IR 

1634.  Oporto 

lid. 

1635.  St.  Petersburg 

4d. 

1636.  Dantzig 

* * 

2d. 

1637.  Macao.. 

Id. 

1638.  Hiogo  and  Osaka 

6d. 

1639.  Naples 

. , 

lid. 

1640.  Kiungchow 

id. 

1641.  Rome  . . 

• • 

lid. 

1642.  Beira  . . 

id. 

1643.  St.  Jago  de  Cuba 

4id. 

1644.  Christiania 

6d. 

1645.  Lisbon 

. , 

lid. 

1646.  Brussels 

e • 

id. 

1647.  Vera  Cruz 

• • 

id. 

1648.  Tunis  .. 

• • 

Id. 

1649.  Antwerp 

Id. 

1650.  Tokio  . . 

Id. 

1651.  Honolulu 

id. 

1652.  Stettin 

lid. 

1653.  Bangkok 

Id. 

1654.  Batoum 

IR 

1655.  Mexico 

• • 

9 id. 

1656.  Odessa 

IR 

1657.  Reunion 

• o 

Id. 

1658.  Tokio  . 

lid. 

1659.  Maranham 

Id. 

1660.  Copenhagen 

, * 

Id. 

1661.  Berlin.. 

lid. 

1662.  Teheran 

2R 

1663.  Salonica 

, , 

lid. 

1664.  Manila 

, , 

id. 

1665.  Florence 

5R 

1666.  Dakar,. 

V • 

id. 

1667.  Havre,, 

2d. 

1668.  Rouen.. 

• « 

2d. 

No.  1669. 

Reference  to  previous  Report,  Annual  Series  No,  17. 
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Acting-Consul  Alexander  to  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury. 

My  Lord,  Corfu,  January  20,  1896. 

The  Vice-Consul  at  Zante  transmits  a Trade  Eeport  for  the 
past  year,  which  I have  the  honour  to  inclose,  wherein  he 
embodies  his  shipping  return  in  a comparative  list  of  the  past 
three  years. 

I have  the  honour  to  state  that  the  late  Mr.  Bonham  had  not 
been  able,  owing  to  his  deteriorated  state  of  health,  to  get  ready  a 
Report  for  this  island,  which  he  had  contemplated  drawing  up,  I 
am,  however,  preparing  one  and  hope  it  may  be  ready  before  the 
end  of  next  quarter. 

The  Vice-Consul  at  Cephalonia  informs  me  that  he  has  not 
been  able  to  get  a Trade  Report  ready  owing  to  illness,  he, 
however,  promises  to  transmit  it  to  this  office  later  on. 

I have,  &c., 

(Signed)  OTHO  ALEXANDER. 


Ueport  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Zante  and  Cerigo  for 
the  Year  1895. 
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Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  following  is  a comparative  list  of  British  vessels  that 
entered  the  port  of  Zante  during  the  past  3 years;  — 

(2100) 
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GliEECE. 


Year. 

Number  of 
Yessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

1893  

37 

36,390 

842 

1894  

63 

58,376 

1,673 

1895  

48 

59,142 

1,203 

Of  the  above  the  only  sailing  vessels  were  2 in  1893^  10  in 
1894,  4 in  1895.  All  the  remainder  being  steamers,  which  called 
principally  on  their  way  to  or  from  other  Greek  ports  and  loaded 
a certain  quantity  of  currants. 

The  Cunard  and  Leyland 'lines  of  Liverpool  steamers  taking 
most  of  the  cargo  destined  for  Liverpool,  the  other  steamers 
loading  mostly  for  Holland  and  Belgium. 

Of  the  sailing  vessels  in  1893  one  was  in  ballast,  and  one  with 
codfish  from  Labrador.  In  1894  six  in  ballast,  four  with  codfish; 
in  1895  one  in  ballast,  four  with  codfish. 

The  vessels  arriving  here  in  ballast  had  discharged  codfish  in 
Spain  or  Italj%  and  called  here  for  orders  to  load  valonea  for  the 
United  Kingdom  either  at  Dragoniestra  or  G^'thion. 

The  foreign  vessels  competing  with  the  British  flag  during 
the  past  year  were  — 


Nationality, 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

G-erman  . , . . 

5 

3,466 

Austro-Hungarian 

4 

3,796 

Danisli., 

2 

1,000 

603 

Dutch,. 

1 

Italian.. 

1 

246 

Norwegian 

1 

85 

01  the  above,  3 were  sailing  vessels:  1 German,  with  soda 
ash  from  Buncorn;  1 Danish,  with  codfish  from  the  Labrador; 
1 Norwegian  with  codfish  from  the  Labrador;  the  rest  being 
steamers  which  mostly  loaded  part  cargoes  of  currants,  principally 
for  the  Continent  and  France,  and  2 for  United  Kingdom,  In 
a Idition  to  the  above,  there  is  a regular  weekly  line  of  Austrian 
Lloyds’  steamers  plying  between  Trieste,  Corfu  (Cephalonia  and 
Patras  alternately),  Cerigo,  Piraeus,  Smyrna, and  vice  versa;  and 
4 Greek  lines  calling  at  the  various  Greek  ports.  The  former 
principally  bring  boards,  colonials,  and  passengers  from  Trieste, 
and  also  carry  mails.  The  latter  tranship  British  and  other 
goods  from  Patras,  &c.,  and  carry  passengers  and  mails. 

There  are  also  a fair  number  of  Italian  and  Austrian  sailing 
craft  which  come  here  with  sardines,  ground  sulphur,  timber, 
boards,  and  staves,  but  they  do  not  compete  with  British  vessels. 

Greek  steamers  and  sailers  occasio’^ally  arrive  with  grain  from 
the  Black  Seat 


CORFU. 
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The  coasting  trade  is  naturally  carried  on  exclusively  under 

Kulino-  freights  for  currants  by  steamers  to  United  Kingdom,  • 

17s.  Qd.  per  ton  gross  and  10  per  cent,  primage;  to  Continent, 

15s.  to  11  per  ton  gross,  with  or  without  primage  ; valonea  to 
United  Kingdom  by  sailing  vessels,  about  1/.  7s.  to  1/.  9s.  per  ton 

• full 

Tlie  weiMit  of  currants  (which  is  the  principal  article  of 
export  shipped  from  this  port)  this  year  by  British  ships  was 
7,380  tons ; by  foreign  ships  was  1,968  tons. 

Exports. 

The  total  value  exported  during  the  past  year  from  old  and  Currants, 
new  crop  was  about  90,000f.  Of  the  1896  crop,  secured  during 
Auo-ust  to  September  last,  and  which  is  estimated  at  about 
9,000  tons,  only  6,200  tens  have,  so  far,  been  shipped. 

The  erop  of  1894  was  almost  a total  failure,  barely  600  tuns,  ohve  oil. 

principally  used  for  local  requirements. 

Crop  1895  will  prove  about  1,500  tuns,  or  half  a full  crop. 

Export  price,  28/.,  f.o.b.,  per  tun  of  256  Imperial  gallons,  it 
will,  however,  be  mostly  consumed  for  local  culinary  purposes 

'‘“'^Grer^oilTsTxU  from  the  stone  of  the  olive  by  ehemical  Green  oil. 

^ In  1894,  650  tuns  were  extracted,  of  which  about  400  tuns 

were  used  in  making  green  soap.  p , 

The  price  of  the  oil  was  about  18/.  per  tun,  f.o.b. ; the  soap 
from  18/.  to  23/.  per  tun,  f.o.b.,  according  to  quality. 

1895  will  barely  give  400  tuns.  Present  price  of  oil,  20/.  per 
tun ; present  price  of  soap,  19/.  to  24/.  per  tun,  f.o.b. 

There  are  two  factories  here,  also  at  Corfu,  the  PirgBUS,  and 
Eleusis  in  Attica.  The  olive  stones  obtainable  in  Greece  do  not 
suffice,  therefore  the  deficiency  is  supplemented  by  shipments 

from  Turkey.  . . 

Soap  is  made  here  in  considerable  quantities,  and  supplies  Soap, 
many  of  the  markets  in  the  Levant ; the  first  cost  is  90  leptas 
per  oke,  or  about  l\d.  per  lb.  at  present  exchange. 

Very  little  is  exported;  the  retail  price  for  good  table  wine, 'Vv’ me. 
a year  old,  is  about  Id.  per  pint  and  l^d.  to  3c/.  per  pint  according 

to  the  vintage.  i p i. 

The  total  amount  encashed  at  the  custom-house  tor  the  past  Duties. 

12  months  was  about  420,000  dr. 


Imports. 

British  goods  are  frequently  forw'arded  from  other  Greek  British  goods, 
ports,  and  sometimes  entered  there  by  parties  buying  them  in 
those  markets,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  at  the  exact  value. 
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GREECE. 


Soda  ash. 

Coal. 

Codfish. 


Pickled 

salmon. 

Grain. 


1 am,  however,  indebted  to  one  of  the  principal  importers  of 
British  goods  for  the  following  information : — 

British  goods  imported  during  1895  amounted  to  between 
4,000Z.  to  5,000^. 


Price  (at  Exchange  of  45  Dr.). 

Articles. 

Remarks. 

Currency. 

Sterling. 

P'rom  — 

To— 

From — 

To— 

Shirtings  

According  to  quality  ... 

Dr.  1. 
25  0 

Dr.  1. 
38  0 

s.  d. 
11  1 

s.  d. 

16  11 

Prints  

Per  yard 

C 55 

0 75 

0 3 

0 4 

Yam  (water) 

17  0 

18  0 

7 7 

8 0 

T-cloths  

6ilbs."  ...  !!! 

... 

13  0 

... 

5 9 

,1  ••• 

7i  lbs 

14  0 

17  0 

6 3 

7 7 

Woollen  

Presidents  naps,  printed 
pilots  per  yard 

4 0 

6 0 

1 9 

2 8 

There  has  been  no  competition  from  continental  markets. 

Goods  manufactured  in  Greece  (Piraeus)  cannot  be  competed 
with  by  either  British  or  foreign  factories,  owing  to  the  prohibi- 
tive duties,  especially  on  yarns,  4s.  to  14s.,  both  grey  and  coloured, 
cotton  drills,  woollen  flannels  (shirts),  blankets,  and  woollen  stuffs 
for  men’s  wear.  T-cloths  (of  a very  poor  quality ) are  made,  but 
cannot  compare  with  British,  and  do  not  sell  readily.  The  value 
of  Greek  manufactured  goods  sold  here  in  1895  was  about 
200,000  dr.  ^ 

In  addition,  there  is  a large  local  industry  among  all  the 
poorer  classes  in  homespun  cotton  stuffs,  which  are  used  for 
clothing,  sheeting,  dusters,  &c. 

From  Runcorn,  Cheshire,  1,364  casks  were  imported,  total 
value  about  2,000/.  ; it  is  used  for  soap  making. 

Welsh,  1,200  tons;  sells  at  19s.  to  20s.  per  ton  onboard  ship. 

From  the  Labrador  16,448  quintals,  first  arrival,  fetched 
about  17s.  per  quintal  to  pay  cost,  freight,  and  insurance,  subse- 
quently prices  fell  from  15s.  to  11s.  6c/.  c.f.  and  i.,  owing  to 
large  arrivals  at  Patras.  The  total  amount  imported  between 
the  two  ports  being  50,698  quintals,  against  27,428  quintals  in 
1894. 

The  reduced  duty  from,  in  all,  122  dr.  60  1.  per  1,000  lbs.,  or 
about  6s.  per  quintal,  to  75  dr.  65  1.,  or  about  3s.  9^.  per  quintal, 
will  help  consumption;  notwithstanding  poor  oil  crops  and 
general  poverty  a large  portion  is  sent  from  this  to  the  neigh- 
bouring ports,  and  in  the  Island  of  Crete  the  remitting  price  is, 
however,  greatly  handicapped  by  the  high  exchange  for  sterling 
bills,  the  premium  being  about  80  per  cent,  over  the  paper 
currency. 

From  Labrador  about  70  tierces  were  imported,  average 
cost  about  5/.  5s.  per  tierce;  all  consumed  here. 

Grain  grown  in  the  island  barely  suffices  for  three  months^ 
consumption.  The  peasantry  cross  over  to  the  mainland  during 
harvest  and  get  paid  in  kind.  In  1895  they  brought  over  about 
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56.000  kilos,  and  further,  about  300,000  kilos,  were  imported 
from  the  Black  Sea,  costing  210,000  dr. 

The  total  annual  consumption  of  the  island  is  about 

370.000  kilos  (a  kilo  is  about  60  lbs.  English).* 

Duties  encashed  on  imports  during  1895  were  about  I>uiies. 

320.000  dr. 

Exchange, 

The  average  rate  for  3 months’  date  bankers’  bills  on  London  Exchange, 
for  the  12  months  was  about  45  dr.  per  1/.,  or  about  80  per  cent, 
premium,  taking  25  dr.  per  1/.  as  the  par. 


Provisions. 


Articles. 

Price  per  lb.  English.* 

From — 

To— 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

Beef,  lamb,  turkeys 

0 

0 5 

Mutton  , . . . 

. , 

0 4 

Pork  

. . 

0 

Vegetables  . . 

. . 

0 Of 

Bread,  1st  quality. . 

. . 

0 If 

,,  2nd  quality 

. . 

0 Of 

Fowls,  per  couple  . . 

1 0 

1 3 

Eggs  in  summer  (each)  . . 

. . 

0 Of 

,,  winter  (each) 

.. 

0 Of 

Provisions. 


* Exchange  at  45  dr.  to  the  1^. 


Brought  over  from  the  mainland  during  the  12  months  about 
1,800  beeves,  6,000  sheep  and  lambs,  2,500  pigs,  besides  what  are 
reared  in  the  island. 


Public  Works. 

The  pier  is  now  completed  and  has  a total  length  of  Public  works 
480  metres,  with  a red  light  at  the  end.  There  is  also  a paved 
quay  running  from  the  pier  southwards  the  whole  length  of  the 
harbour. 

The  building  for  a lighthouse,  which  is  much  required  on 
Skinari  Point  of  this  island  to  warn  vessels  off  the  dangerous 
Skala  Point  of  Cephalonia,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  channel, 
has  been  completed,  but  the  light  which  is  reported  to  have  been 
ordered  in  France  has  not  yet  arrived  to  be  fixed  in  the 
building. 

The  roads  throughout  the  island  are  mostly  kept  in  very  fair 
repair. 

* Kild,  or  killbw,  is  equal  to  an  English  bushel  of  60  lbs. 
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GREECE. 


Population. 

Production. 


Imports. 

Agriculture. 


Cerigo. 

Mr.  Vice-Consul  Crowe  reports  as  follows : — 

Population  amounts  to  21^500. 

Olive  oil,  600,000  okes,*  mostly  exported ; wine,  2,800,000 
okes,  mostly  exported  ; grain,  sufficient  for  nine  months^  con- 
sumption, about  70,000  okes  ; flour,  in  bags,  is  imported  from 
the  Piraeus  to  supply  the  deficiency.  Dried  figs  and  vegetables 
are  also  exported  in  small  quantities. 

About  10,000  live  quails  are  caught  and  shipped  to 
Marseilles,  the  first  cost  is  from  40  to  50  1.  each,  or  about  2d. 

Colonials,  timber,  iron,  &c.,  total  value  150,000  dr. 

Plantations  of  olive  trees,  figs,  and  vines  are  on  the  increase. 
Ploughing  is  done  in  the  most  primitive  way,  the  soil  is  mostly 
rocky. 

* The  oke  is  equal  to  2'8  lbs.  avoirdupois.  Drachmas  at  the  present 
exchange  are  45  dr.  to  the  1^. 
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1654.  Berlin 

2id.  i 

1612.  Calais 

.. 

. . 

Id. 

1555.  Tainan 

Id. 

1613.  Newell wang 

. . 

Id. 

1556.  Zanzibar 

4d.  ' 

1614.  Copenhagen 

.. 

. . 

Id. 

1557.  Dunkirk 

Id. 

1615.  Odessa 

. . 

2d. 

1558.  Ningpo 

Id.  1 

1616.  Gothenburg 

.. 

2d. 

1559.  Pakhoi 

, , 

, , 

Id.  1 

1617.  Mannheim.. 

.. 

l|d. 

1560.  Chinkiang.. 

. , 

Id.  ! 

1618.  Old  Calabar 

. . 

5d. 

1561.  New  York  .. 

2d.  i 

1619.  Pekin 

. . 

.. 

2id. 

1562.  Batoum 

, , 

lUd.  1 

1 620.  Taganrog  . . 

*. 

2d. 

1563.  Naples 

1621.  Brindisi 

• • 

2|d. 

1564.  Pvesht 

4^d.  i 

1622.  Jeddah 

. . 

,, 

l|d. 

1565.  Copenhagen 

, , 

Hd. 

1623.  Hamburg  .. 

. . 

3d. 

1566.  Porto  Kico  .. 

, , 

l|d. 

1624.  Angora 

. . 

. . 

lid. 

1567.  Malaga  . . 

. , 

3d. 

1625.  Buda-Pesth 

. . 

lid. 

1568.  Galveston  . . 

7id. 

1626.  Beyrout  .. 

• • 

Id. 

"1 569.  Tabreez 

id. 

1627.  Bushire 

.. 

.. 

2d. 

1570.  Fiji . . 

Id. 

1628.  Stettin 

2id. 

1571.  Athens 

f • 

2|d.  i 

1629.  Porto  Rico.. 

. . 

Id. 

1572.  Bilbao 

3|d. 

1630.  Rotterdam  .. 

. . 

. . 

id. 

1573.  Barcelona  . . 

3d.  , 

1631,  Alexandria.. 

, . 

lid. 

1574.  Fiume 

, , 

2d. 

1632.  Tokio 

.. 

2|d. 

1575.  Tahiti 

Id.  1 

1633.  Tangier 

.. 

.. 

lid. 

1576.  San  Francisco 

6d. 

1634.  Oporto 

. . 

lid. 

1577.  lehang 

• • 

l|d. 

1636.  St.  Petersburg 

*. 

4d. 

1578.  Amoy 

• • 

• , 

Ud. 

[ 1636.  Dantzig 

. . 

. . 

2d. 

1579.  Wenchow  .. 

• • 

Id. 

j 1637.  Macao 

. , 

Id. 

1580.  Smyrna 

, * 

* ( 

2|d. 

I 1638.  Hiogo  and  Osaka 

,, 

6d. 

1581.  Nice 

, , 

. . 

l|d. 

1639.  Naples 

. . 

l|d. 

1582.  Soul 

lid. 

1640.  Kiungchow., 

. . 

id. 

1583.  Rio  Grande  do  Sul 

4d. 

1641,  Rome 

. . 

. . 

lid. 

1584.  Nagasaki  .. 

Id. 

1642.  Beira 

. . 

id. 

1585.  Hakodate  . . 

Id. 

1643.  St.  Jago  de  Cuba 

. . 

. . 

4|d. 

1586.  Frankfort  . . 

3d. 

1644.  Christiania.. 

. . 

6d. 

1587.  Samoa 

Id. 

1645.  Lisbon 

.. 

. . 

lid. 

‘1588.  Cherbourg  . . 

l|d. 

1646.  Brussels 

. . 

. . 

id. 

A589.  Damascus  .. 

Id. 

1647.  Vera  Cruz  .. 

. . 

id. 

1590.  Nevv  York  . . 

Id. 

1648.  Tunis 

.. 

Id. 

1591.  Athens 

2d. 

1 1649,  Antwerp  .. 

.. 

Id. 

1592.  Baghdad 

Id. 

i 1650.  Tokio 

. . 

,, 

Id. 

1593.  Vienna 

lid. 

1651.  Honolulu  . . 

. . 

. . 

id. 

1594.  Montevideo 

2|d. 

j 1652.  Stettin 

. . 

. . 

lid. 

1595.  Swatow 

• • 

lid. 

1 1653.  Bangkok  .. 

. . 

. . 

Id. 

1596.  Foochow 

• • 

Id. 

j 1654.  Batoum  .. 

. . 

lid. 

'1597.  Tanisui 

• 9 

Id. 

! 1655.  Mexico 

. . 

.. 

9id. 

1598.  Chungking., 

• • 

Id. 

1656.  Odessa 

. . 

. . 

lid. 

1599.  Cliefoo  .. 

* , 

Id. 

1657.  Reunion  c. 

. . 

. . 

Id. 

■1^00.  Tokio 

l|d. 

1658.  Tokio 

. . 

lid. 

1601.  Bangkok  .. 

Id. 

1659.  Maranham  .. 

. . 

Id. 

1602.  Caracas 

l|d. 

1660.  Copenhagen 

. . 

Id. 

1603.  Sofia 

2|d. 

1661.  Berlin 

lid. 

1604.  Belgrade  .. 

2|d. 

1662,  Teheran 

. . 

. . 

2 id. 

1605.  Shanghai  .. 

• « 

2|d. 

1663.  Sdlonica 

lid. 

1606.  Canton 

l|d. 

1664.  Manila 

. . 

. . 

id. 

1607.  Meshed 

lid. 

1665.  Florence  .. 

. . 

5|d. 

1608.  Erzeroum  .. 

• • 

Id. 

1666.  Dakar 

. . 

id. 

1609.  Galatz 

• t 

, , 

2d. 

1667.  Havre 

. . 

2d. 

1610.  Port  Said  .. 

IJd. 

1668.  Rouen 

.. 

2d. 

1611.  The  Hague .. 

• • 

. . 

l|d. 

•1669.  Corfu 

.. 

.. 

id. 
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CALAIS. 


Consul  Keene  to  the  Mempuis  of  Salisbury. 

My  Lord,  Calais,  February  20,  1896. 

I HAVE  the  honour  to  transmit  herewith  a Report  on  the 
Trade  and  Commerce  of  Calais  and  Boulogne. 

I have,  &c. 

(Signed)  WM.  KEENE. 


Rjeport  on  the  Trade  anel  Commerce  of  Cedais  and  Boulogne  for  the 

Year  1895. 
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FRANCE. 


Depressed 
state  of  trade 


Decrease  in 
population. 


Docks. 


Harbour. 


Shipping. 


\Vlien  the  new  Calais  harbour  was  ojDened  in  1889  it  was 
conhdenlly  anticipated  by  the  Calaisien  that  a new  era  in  the 
history  of  Calais  had  commenced,  and  that  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  the  town  were  about  to  increase  at  a bound.  The 
comparatively  small  town  of  old  Calais,  now  Calais  Nord,  and  its 
greater  rival,  St.  Pierre,  now  Calais  Sud,  were,  by  the  demolition 
of  certain  fortifications,  thrown  into  one.  The  waste  ground 
naturally  consequent  on  the  suppression  of  these  fortifications 
was,  as  trade  increased,  to  be  laid  out  in  buildings.  Most  of  the 
waste  ground  is  still  conspicuous  as  a receptacle  for  all  kinds  of 
debris,  and  for  the  absence  of  the  projected  buildings. 

Trade  has  not  increased,  but  has  never  been  so  bad  as  at  the 
present  moment,  at  any  rate  so  far  as  the  principal  industry,  the 
lace  trade,  is  concerned. 

With  this  decline  of  trade  there  has  been  a considerable 
decrease  since  1889  in  the  population.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  docks,  their  appliances  and  warehouses,  are  excellent. 
The  floating,  or  “ Carnot”  dock,  with  an  area  of  23  acres,  and  a 
quay  area  of  181,000  yards,  communicates  with  the  tidal  way  by 
two  locks,  one  68  feet  4 inches  wide  and  436  feet  long;  the  other 
46  feet  2 inches  wide  by  451  feet  3 inches  long.  The  depth  of 
water  at  spring  tides  on  the  lock  sills  is  28  feet  8 inches ; at  neap 
tides  24  feet  5 inches.  At  the  southern  end  of  this  dock  is  a 
dry  dock  69  feet  wide  at  the  entrance,  and  426  feet  long  on  the 
blocks,  and  500  feet  at  half  height. 

There  is  also  a careening  gridiron  65  yards  long.  This  is 
situated  at  the  end  of  the  western  tidal  basin. 

Altogether  the  interior  of  the  harbour  leaves  little  to  be 
desired.  However,  with  ail  these  internal  advantages  constructed 
at  a very  heavy  outlay,  and  which  must  be  kept  up  at  consider- 
able expense,  constant  dredging  being  absolutely  necessary,  the 
anticipated  increase  in  shipping  has  not  yet  aj)peared. 

On  reference  to  the  late  Mr.  Consul  Bonham’s  report.  No.  697, 
Annual  Series,  we  find  the  total  of  vessels  entered  in  1889  given  as 
2,197,  of  470,245  tons  ; the  return  for  the  ensuing  year  shows  2,385 
vessels,  of  597,058  tons,  entered.  This  last  return  may  be  taken 
as  a fair  increase  for  the  first  year  that  the  new  harbour  was 
open,  and  it  is  interesting  to  compare  it  with  the  following  return 
for  1895,  but  to  make  this  return  more  complete,  and  without 
giving  a separate  table,  it  should  be  said  that  out  of  the  2,034 
vessels,  of  541,991  tons,  entered,  1,174,  with  a tonnage  of 
156,945  tons,  were  mail-packets,  and  506  vessels,  of  74,452  tons, 
represent  three  boats  plying  regularly  between  this  port,  Dover, 
London,  and  Goole.  Most  of  the  remaining  354  vessels,  not 
counting  coasting  vessels,  brought  either  cargoes  of  timber  and 
])it-props  from  the  north,  or  iron  ore  from  Bilbao ; only  one 
British  vessel  brought  grain. 
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Eetuen  of  all  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  Calais  during  tlie  ^ear 

.1895. 

Entered. 


Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

Nationality. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

British  

53 

3,469 

1,350  ! 

325,641 

1 1,403 

329,110 

French  

9 

716 

528 

161,788 

537 

162,504 

German  

11 

5,758 

11 

5,758 

Danish  

"l 

"l40 

13 

12,092 

14 

12,232 

Belgian  

6 

5,857 

6 

5,857 

Russian  

12 

4, 273 

1 

1,154 

13 

5,427 

Norwegian 

16 

5,122 

17 

9,569 

33 

14,691 

Swedish  

5 

1,207 

8 

2,944 

13 

4,151 

Dutch  

2 

905 

1 

493 

3 

1,398 

Italian  

1 

863 

1 

863 

Total  

98 

15,832  ! 

1,936 

526,159 

i 2,034 

541,991 

Coasting 

29 

1,860 

i 23 

6,808 

52 

8,668 

Grand  total 
Total  for  the  year 

127 

17,692 

1 1,959 

532,967 

! 2,086 

i 

550,659 

preceding 

144 

39,897 

1,901 

295,561 

' 2,045 

335,458 

Cleared. 


Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

. . . _ 

Nationality. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

1 Number  of 
I Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
1 Vessels. 

Tons. 

-British  

55 

3,548 

1,347 

328,816 

1,402 



j 332,364 
! 162,594 

,,.*^rench  

.•German  

10 

i 981 

j 529 

161,613 

539 

i 13 

6,416 

13 

1 6,416 

Danish  

"l 

'l40 

13 

12,092 

14 

I 12,232 

Belgian  

6 

i 5,857 

6 

1 5,857 

,,^-^lussian  

“io 

1 3,661 

1 

1,154 

11 

4,815 

Norwegian 

1 17 

5,381 

14 

! 8,085 

31 

13,466 

Swedish  

i ^ 

1,003 

6 

1,846 

10 

2,849 

r-HDutch  

2 

905 

i 

1 493 

3 

1,398 

>i^alian  

1 

863 

1 

863 

Total  

99 

15,619 

1,931 

' 526,835 

2,030 

542,854 

Coasting 

25 

1,504 

I 

7,332 

49 

8,826 

..•^^rand  total 

Total  for  the  y ear 

124  i 

17,123 

1,955  ; 

534,167 

2,079 

551,680 

preceding 

160  I 

51,454 

1,912  1 

495,754 

2,072 

537,208 

One  reason  for  the  small  return  that  is  to  be  deduced  from 
the  foregoing  figures  and  tables  is  undoubtedly  the  fact  that  the 
present  entrance  to  the  harbour  is  a difficult  one  to  make  in 
heavy  weather.  This  fact  having  been  recognised  it  was  decided 
in  1890  to  enlarge  the  entrance.  The  work,  though  not  carried  New  pier, 
•on  with  that  rapidity  which  the  exigency  of  the  case  and  the 
interest  of  the  port  demanded,  is  now  so  far  advanced  that  one 
,may  reasonably  hope  to  see  it  finished  during  the  coming 
summer. 

The  entrance  will  be  increased  about  142  feet,  making  a 
.total  width  of  430  feet,  over  which  there  will  be  36  feet  of 
water  at  spring  tides,  and  some  31  feet  8 inches  at  neap  tides. 

At  half  springtides.  25  feet  10  inches;  half  neap  tides,  25  feet 
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FEAXCE. 


Passenger 

raffic. 


Mail  service. 


Lace  trade: 
unprece- 
dented 
depression. 


8 inches ; low  water  neap  tides,  19  feet  5 inches  ; spring  t’ulesy 
15  feet  6 inches. 

This  enlargement  will  be  of  considerable  benefit  to  the 
mail  service,  as  it  will  enable  the  large  vessels  to  run  during 
most  weathers,  but  whether  it  will  be  a means  of  attracting 
merchant  vessels  is  a question  which  only  time  can  solve. 

The  number  of  passengers  during  1895  amounted  to  127,816 
inwards,  and  123,508  outwards,  or  a total  increase  over  1894  of 
16,303.  The  present  contract  of  the  French  Government  with 
the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Eailway  Company  for  the  con- 
veyance of  the  French’  mails  expires  in  October  next,  and  will 
not  be  renewed,  but  will  be  taken  up  by  the  Northern  of  France 
Eailway,  though  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Eailway 
Company  will  retain  the  English  contract  for  carrying  the  night 
mails,  and  both  French  and  English  steamship  services  will  be 
vested  in  the  latter  company,  which  company  has  ordered  two 
new  boats  of  the  larger  class,  which  will  attain  a high  speed,  and 
run  the  night  service  in  place  of  the  smaller  boats.  It  is  also 
said  that  the  Northern  of  France  Eailway  Company  intend 
ordering  three  new  large  boats,  which  they  hope  will  be  out  in 
October,  but  I have  not  yet  heard  of  these  orders  being  placed, 
but  on  the  other  hand  the  two  new  English  boats  are  actually 
afloat.  Of  course  the  afternoon  service  will  continue  to  be  run 
by  English  boats. 

The  year  1895  opened  with  great  expectations  in  this  the 
chief  trade  of  Calais,  but  closed  with  greater  disappointment. 
Large  orders  were  to  be  executed  in  tfanuary,  but  in  March 
business  utterly  collapsed,  owing,  as  stated  by  one  of  the  gentle- 
men to  whom  I am  indebted  for  notes  on  this  trade,  to  a sudden 
change  of  fashion.”  The  export  to  the  United  States — the 
largest  consumers  of  Calais  lace — was  reduced  to  a minimum. 
The  trade  with  England  was,  comparatively  speaking,  satis- 
factory. 

Germany,  Spain,  and  the  northern  countries  consumed  about 
the  same  amount  of  goods  as  during  the  preceding  years,  but  the 
home  trade  was  much  less  active.  Exports  to  South  America 
were  exceedingly  unimportant ; this  remark  also  applies  to  Italy 
and  Eussia,  the  prohibitive  duties  placed  upon  Calais  fabrics  by 
the  latter  country  rendering  business  almost  impossible. 

Cotton  laces  have  been  the  best  in  demand,  especially  Valen- 
ciennes, the  production  of  which  has  largely  increased,  and  some 
firms,  perhaps,  may  be  said  to  have  had  a good  year  in  this  style 
of  lace.  Silk  laces  are  the  principal  articles  of  the  Calais  and 
Caudry  industries,  and  the  outlook  must  remain  depressing  indeed 
if  the  fashion  does  not  take  a favourable  turn  towards  these 
goods. 

Silk  veilings  are  sold  in  large  quantities,  but  leave  only  small 
profit,  owing  to  competition  from  Lyons  and  Nottingham. 
Chantilly  laces  have  not  had  a good  sale,  and  it  seems  that  Caudry 
is  gradually  taking  away  from  Calais  the  trade  in  this  kind  of 
lace,  as,  in  fact,  it  is  doing  in  most  kinds  of  common  or  medium 
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qualities.  Calais  continues  to  lead  in  the  production  of  the  finer 
qualities,  notwitlistanding  that  prices  had  considerably  declined. 

Bourdons,  or  heavy  cord  laces,  are  still  bought,  probably  on 
account  of  their  cheapness  as  trimmings. 

Des})ite  this  unfavourable  report  on  the  lace  trade,  it  is 
gratifying  to  mention  tliat  scarcely  any  failures,  and  certainly 
none  of  importance,  have  taken  plaee.  Should  fashion  again 
turn  in  favour  of  silk  laces  there  may  he  a chance  of  Calais  rising 
from  its  present  unprecedented  depressed  condition. 


Retltrx  showing  the  Brincipal  Articles  of  Import  at  the  Port  of 
Calais  during  the  Years  1894-95. 


Description  of  GdocIs. 

j 

! Quantity. 

1 

' 1894. 

1895. 

: Kilos. 

Kilos. 

*Live  animrils 

51,281 

111,317 

^Wool 

15,701,524 

17,835,945 

Cereals 

1 23,318,800 

6,807,739 

Timber 

93,767,000 

83,797,852 

Pit-props  . . 

7,200,281 

20,034,817 

Wood-pulp  . . 

7,762,000 

1 2,563,957 

Vegetable  fibres  (liemp,  jute,  &c.) 

i 7,389,036 

7,610,496 

*Yeast 

i 295,226 

364,500 

Vegetable  substances 

5,074,437 

9,436,687 

'^Beer 

1 165,524 

136,173 

Coals 

65,390,700 

1 49,768,988 

Petroleum  . . 

23,347,966 

! 23,022,943 

Iron  ore 

68,996,720 

85,213,655 

*Pig-iron 

11,295,380 

1 6,729,622 

Iron.. 

^Chemical  products. . 

1 509,487 

1 413,967 

* Yarns — 

1 233,362 

53,520 

*Hemp  and  flax  . . 

1 20,684 

27,530 

^Cotton  . . 

1 207,500 

123,864 

*Wool j 

I 38,149 

46,191 

*Silk  

^Tissues  — 

88,494 

52,171 

*Flax  and  jute  . . 

51,742 

35,222 

^Cotton  .. 

339,421 

377,361 

*Wool 

191,430 

201,490 

. Silk  

112,368 

420,056- 

Made  up . . 

3,069 

3,591 

Machinery  . . 

731,246 

1,238,227 

^Velocipedes 

2,436 

2,787 

Other  articles 

30,720,242 

1 6,765,269 

Eeferring  to  the  foregoing  table  of  imports,  I may  mention  imports, 
that  I have  picked  out  of  a very  long  list  only  the  principal 
articles,  and  specially  those  imported  from  England,  which  latter 
I have  marked  {*), 

Germany  is  responsible  for  about  half  of  the  tissues  made  up. 
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Exports. 


British 
oreign  trade. 


Iron  ore  is  imported  from  Spain,  and  iron  from  Sweden,  from 
which  latter  country,  together  with  Norway,  the  vegetable  sub- 
stances come,  as  also  does  most  of  the  timber  and  pit-props, 
though  Canada  supplies  a certain  quantity. 

The  cereals  are  mostly  from  Turkey  and  the  Argentine  Re- 
public. 

Switzerland  sent  124,608  kilos,  of  machinery  for  embroider- 
ing, the  remainder  were  weaving,  lace,  and  paper-making  machines 
from  England.  Comparing  the  returns  for  1895  with  those  of 
1894,  I see  no  vast  amount  of  increase  or  decrease  that  warrants 
comment;  this  remark  also  applies  to  the  subjoined  table  of  ex- 
ports, in  which,  when  the  total  export  has  been  sent  to  England, 
the  return  is  marked  (*). 


Eetukn  showing  the  Principal  Articles  of  Export  at  the  Port 
of  Calais  during  the  Years  1894-95. 


Description  of  Goods. 


*Sugar,  molasses,  and  glucose 
Glass  and  porcelain 
Stones  and  combustibles  . . 
Tulle,  lace,  and  embroidery 

* Yarns  (woollen')  . . , . 

* Tissues  (wool) 

Machines,  metal  ware 
Yeast  ..  .. 

Felt  goods  . . 

Oi  her  articles 

Total  . . 


Quantity. 

1894. 

1 1895. 

Kilos. 

Kilos. 

24,237,881 

24,977,454 

3,668,941 

3,471,184 

11,567,973 

13,891,323 

309,383 

416,936 

566,692 

1,680,911 

6,319,846 

8,782,591 

10,369,176 

7,029,589 

162,923 

85,582 

658 

4,571 

30,720,242 

13,825,158 

87,923,715 

74,065,299 

In  the  total  export  of  machinery  is  included  1,287,289  kilos, 
of  sub-marine  telegraph  wire,  which  was  made  in  the  Calais 
works.  Amongst  the  remaining  machinery,  it  should  be  stated 
that  a large  amount  is  exported  from  Havre  and  other  ports, 
though  by  some  means  it  finds  its  way  into  the  returns  issued  from 
Calais,  probably  on  account  of  its  having  been  imported  through 
that  port,  and  put  together  in  Lyons  and  other  towns,  and  then 
exported,  as  stated  above,  by  Havre  and  other  ports,  besides 
Calais. 

The  total  value  of  imports  and  exports  cannot  be  given,  as 
the  return  is  not  yet  known. 

J uclging  by  the  letters  and  circulars  a Consul  receives  during 
a year,  he  is  evidently  supposed  by  many  British  firms  to  be  their 
lawful  medium  for  promoting  the  sale  of  their  goods.  However 
able  and  willing  a Consul  may  be  to  supply  such  information  as 
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he  properly  can  as  to  the  trade  requirements  of  his  district,  it  is 
impossible  for  him  to  act  as  a general  agent  for  British  firms. 

British  trade  cannot  hope  to  be  pushed  entirely  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  Consul,  or  by  demands  addressed  to  him  for  a 
list  of  the  principal  importers  and  retailers  of  manufacturers, 
ranging  from  needles  to  heavy  machinery.  Neither  can  it  be 
expected  that  British  foreign  trade  will  be  greatly  extended, 
until  British  chambers  of  commerce  and  British  traders  recognise 
the  fact  that  the  distribution  amongst  Consuls  of  illustrated  price 
lists  and  other  advertisements  which,  though  displayed  in  the 
consulates,  rarely,  if  ever,  lead  to  an  order,  is  of  infinitesimal 
value  as  compared  with  the  persuasive  manner  of  the  well-trained 
traveller  or  agent  of  other  countries,  of  Germany  especially,  who 
has  made  a study  of  the  business  habits  and  requirements  of  the 
several  districts  he  visits.  This  is  a subject  I have  touched  on 
in  one  of  my  reports  from  another  countr^q  and  one  on  which 
several  Consuls  have  strongly  expressed  their  opinions,  but  so  far 
as  I can  see  without  the  desired  result.  It  is  undoubtedly  the 
duty  of  a British  Consul  to  assist  British  subjects  in  their 
mercantile  concerns  as  fiir  as  he  can  properly  do  so  consistently 
with  the  discharge  of  his  shipping  and  other  duties,  but  how- 
ever anxious  he  may  be  to  promote  and  increase  British  trade, 
he  can  hardly  hope  to  succeed  if  the  British  trader  will  not  help 
himself. 

The  total  amount  of  coal  put  out  from  the  mines  in  the  Pas  Coal, 
de  Calais  and  the  Nord  during  1895  was,  from  the  former  de- 
partment, 11,097,807  tons:  from  the  latter,  5,041,499  tons,  an 
increase  in  the  Pas  de  Calais  over  1894  of  47,397  tons,  and  in 
the  Nord  of  35,246  tons. 

In  public  works  there  is  not  much  to  record  beyond  what  has  Public  works, 
already  been  said  regarding  the  pier,  except  that  the  railway 
sidings  on  the  site  where  the  old  Calais  Ville  Station  stood,  have 
been  considerably  enlarged,  and  a new  portion  of  line  has  been 
opened  between  the  toAvn  station  and  Les  Fontinettes  Station, 
and  the  level  crossing  at  the  end  of  the  Hue  Leon  Gambetta  has 
been  replaced  by  a fine  bridge. 

The  little  railway  station  from  which  the  Anvin  trains  started 
has  disappeared,  and  all  trains  on  this  line  now  start  from  the 
Calais  Ville  Station. 

During  the  last  summer  the  new  Casino,  wdiich  had  been  en-  Calais  as 
larged,  was  opened,  and  an  effort  made  to  bring  Calais  into  note  watering 
as  a watering-place.  There  remains  still  a good  deal  to  be  done, 
and  a vast  amount  of  money  to  be  laid  out  before  the  desired 
end  can  be  arrived  at.  At  present  there  is  but  the  Casino,  and 
the  best  sands  it  is  possible  to  find  anywhere  on  this  coast,  which 
afford  splendid  bathing. 

There  is  a plan  on  foot  to  mise  a company  to  buy  land  and  build 
hotels  and  lodging-houses  on  the  sea-front,  but  so  far,  I believe,  with 
but  little  success.  If  certain  difficulties  could  be  overcome,  there 
is  no  reason  why  Calais  should  not  have  as  good  a bathing  season 
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as,  or  even  better  than,  owing  to  its  proximity  to  England,  many  of 
the  other  towns  along  the  coasts  none  of  which  can  boast  such 
splendid  sands. 


Boulogne-sur-Mer. 

Mr.  Vice-Consul  Farmer  reports  as  follows: — 

Fishery  is  the  most  important  industry  of  this  town,  which,  in 
that  respect,  is  the  chief  port  in  France. 

Communications  with  England  are  so  frequent  and  easy  that 
it  seems  difficult  to  suggest  fresh  openings  for  trade,  unless  it  be 
in  small  articles,  such  as  needles  and  cutlery  in  fancy  boxes, 
which  might  be  likely  to  attract  French  excursionists  as  novelties. 

French  railways  have  of  late  years  adopted  a policy  of 
encouraging  excursions  to  the  seaside  at  greatly  reduced  rates. 
The  statement  furnished  by  the  Chemin  de  Fer  du  Nord  shows 
the  number  of  passengers  holding  cheap  tickets,  who  have  arrived 
at  the  chief  seaside  resorts  on  this  line  between  May  1 and 
October  15 : — 


1 

N umber- 

1894. 

1895. 

Boulogne-sur-Mer  .. 

40,197 

49,932 

Wimereux  (2  miles  from  Boulogne) 

5,889 

2,754 

Calais 

9,680 

14,308 

Yerton  (for  Berck) 

1 7,044 

11,208 

In  addition  to  these,  there  are  numerous  excursionists  from 
England,  but  they  are  more  likely  to  purchase  articles  of  French 
manufacture. 

There  are  few  factories  here,  but  a fair  trade  is  maintained  in 
steel  pens  (English  rolled  steel),  cement,  stoneware,  pottery,  and 
boots. 

Fisheries,  Boulogne  District,  1895. 


Boats. 

Tons, 

Men. 

384 

1 15,645 

4,296 

Dogger  Bank  Fishery,  1895. 


Boat. 

Tons. 

90 

5,400 

CALAIS. 
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Table  showing  Eesiilts  of  Fisheries,  1895. 


Quantity. 

I Value. 

Kilos. 

1 £ 

In  boats — i 

Dogger  Bank  cod  . . . . ' 

1,241,000 

i 19,313 

Herrings,  salted  on  board  . . ' 

14,037,504 

110,170 

,,  fresh..  .. 

Mackerel. . 

3,803,946 

150,996 

2,561,722 

87,339 

Other  fresh  fish  . . 

12,840,336  I 

241,769 

Crustaceae 

15,800  ; 

170 

Shrimps  . . 
On  foot — 

27,480 

431 

Fish  and  shell-fish 

195,024  1 

8,469 

Total 

34,722,812 

618,657 

The  value  of  the  fish  caught  is  thus  divided  between  the 
following  ports  : — 


Port. 

Value. 

£ 

Boulogne  . . 

521,420 

Audresselles 

3,120 

Le  Portel  . . 

37,121 

Equihen  . , . . 

4,800 

Etaples 

52,196 

Total 

•• 

•• 

618,657 

The  most  noticeable  feature  in  the  fisheries  is  the  increase  in 
the  quantity  of  fresh  fish  other  than  herrings.  Many  boats  now 
pack  the  fish  in  boxes  at  sea;  it  is  thus  ready  for  forwarding  as 
soon  as  it  arrives  ashore. 

The  two  ice  factories  are  kept  well  at  work,  and  yet  the 
quantity  imported  is  on  the  increase. 
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PiETURN  showing  the  Principal  Articles  of  Export  at  the  Port  of 
Bonlogne-sur-Mer  during  the  Years  1894-95. 


Description  of  Goods. 

Quantit} . 

1894. 

1895. 

Portland  cement 

Tons  . . 

20,341 

19,086  ' 



,,  . . 

4,116 

3,0.56 

Herrings,  dried,  smoked,  salted 

• • • • 

370 

475 

Fresh  sea  fish  . . , . 

}>  • • • • 

397 

" 165 

Potatoes 

>>  • • • • 

6,339 

; 11,482 

Dried  vegetables 

» • • • • 

19 

35 

Fresh  fruit  of  all  kinds 

„ 

26,668 

1 11,656 

Seeds  for  sowing  . , 

>9  • » ♦ • 

141 

1 153 

Rags  . . 

„ .. 

3,428 

I 3,181 

Wines  and  liqueurs 
Brandy  and  other  spirits 

Gallons 

1,281,578 

j 1,214,357 

(absolute  alcohol)  . , . . 

J)  • • 

15,905 

i 20,849 

Pottery  and  porcelain.. 

Tons  .. 

1,760 

1,658 

Glass  bottles,  &c. 
Tissues — 

99  • • • • 

8,487 

9,836 

Silk  (tulle) 

99  • • * • 

1 

! 1 

„ others  . . 

99  • • • * 

461 

606 

Linen  or  hemp  . . 

99  •• 

77 

: 52 

Wool  

99  - ♦ • • 

5,498 

! 5,258 

Cotton  (tulle) 

99  • • • • 

1 

i 4 

„ others 

99  • • • • 

932 

1,349 

Paper  

• « • < 1 

i 691 

854 

Prepared  shins  . . . . . . j 

99  • • • • 1 

1 1,678 

1,856 

Articles  in  skin  or  leather 

i 211 

355 

Clocks  . . 

Works  in  metal — 



i 

1 

519 

Cast  iron 

• • • • 

181 

211 

Copper,  pure  or  alloyed 

99  • • • • 

101 

195 

Other  than  the  above 

549 

1 1,065 

Articles  in  indiarubber 

))  • • • • 

29 

i 37 

Haberdashery,  fancy  articles  . . 

99  • • • • 

3,240 

2,781 

Phosphate  of  lime 

99  * • • • 

1,600 

1 3,874 

Sugar 

99  • • • • 

2,850 

411 

Condensed  milk  . , 

99  • • • • 

1,200 

; 1,274 

Hay  and  straw  . « , , 

99  • • • • 

1,878 

i 7,231  • 

Yeast  ..  ..  ,, 

99  • • • • 

1,425 

1,489 

Glue  ••  •,  •«  •• 

• • • • 

1,105 

1,077 

Corks  .. 

„ ..  .. 

795  1 

552 

Total  « « 

Tons  . . . . 1 

1 

1 

140,200  1 

135,088 

CALAIS. 
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Eetuux  showing  the  Principal  Articles  of  Import  at  the  Port  of 
Boulogne-sur-Mer  during  the  Years  1894-95. 


Description  of  Goods. 

Quantity. 

1894. 

! 

1895. 

Waste  silk,  spun 

Tons 

35 

65 

Sea-fish,  other  than  cod 

i 289 

349 

Mother-of-pearl  shells  . . 

•1,415 

1,201 

Wheat  . . 

12 

12 

Sugar 

4 j 

4 

Preserves  and  sweet  biscuits  . . 

89 

86 

Coffee 

5 

12 

Tea 

16 

16 

Fixed  oils,  pure  and  others  . . 

1 

2 

Coals 

115,060 

116,738 

Cast-iron 

44 

31 

Iron  of  all  sorts 

75 

62 

Steel,  in  bars  . . 

j} 

64 

114 

„ rolled,  in  plates . . 

304 

382 

Beer 

176 

Yarns  — 

Flax  or  hemp  , . , . 

JJ 

1 

145 

87 

Cotton 

403 

293 

„ mixed..  ..  ..1 

44 

Wool,  alpaca,  &c.  ..  ..! 

9f 

514 

666 

Goats’  hair  . , . . . . | 

500 

778 

Woollen  tissues. . 

1,945 

1,985 

„ carpets 

>9 

129  ! 

145 

Cotton  (tulles)  . . . . . . 

99 

6 

r, 

,,  other  tissues  . . 
Machines  and  machinery  . . ' 

99 

878 

2,134 

99 

^ 1 

1,812 

2,163 

Petroleum  . . , , 

99 

81 

1 

Wool  of  all  kinds 

7,604 

10,570 

Silk,  raw  or  thrown  . . . . ' 

99 

•• 

61 

i 77 

Cereals,  other  than  wheat 

99 

3,149 

1 1,815 

Articles  in  iron  and  sheet  iron  | 

99 

885 

481 

Oleaginous  seeds 

99 

i 18 

25 

Wood  for  building 

99 

i 25,344 

22,401 

Jute 

1 99 

i 15,608 

24,200 

Manilla  hemp  . . 

99 

i 265 

349 

Ice 

99 

7,781 

8,265 

Total 

•• 

204,335 

1 

1 233,207 
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FRANCE, 


IiETURN  of  all  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  Poulogne  chirii  g tlic 

Year  1895. 

Entered. 


Sailing. 

Steam. 

' Total. 

Nationality. 

Number  of 
1 Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

1 

j Number  of 
! Vessels. 

1 

Tons. 

British  

French  

Russian 

Norwegian 

Danish  

German  

Dutch  

Belgian  

Austrian  

Swedish  

.56 

56 

2 

22 

1 

8 

18,004 
6,293 
88 1 
6,551 
1,915 
169 
607 

1,498 

8 

"*22 

1 

*"78 

1 

1 

3 

392,610 

3,481 

*7^263 

415 

19*6^685 

63 

780 

2,318 

1,554 

64 

2 

44 

8 

1 

66 

1 

3 

410,614 

9,777 

884 

13,814 

2,330 

169 

197,292 

63 

780 

2,318 

Total  

152 

34,423 

1,612 

603,618 

1,764 

638,041 

Coasting 

450 

25,289 

267 

68,116 

717 

113,405 

Grand  Total 
Total  for  the  year 

602 

59,712 

1,879 

691,734 

2,481 

751,446 

preceding 

631  ' 

58,629 

1,858 

749,496 

2,489 

808,125 

Cleared. 


Sailing, 

Steam. 

Total. 

Nationality. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

British  

57 

19,514 

1,502 

393  666 

1,559 

413,180 

French  

23 

! 3,928 

9 

4,279 

32 

8,207 

Russian 

2 

i 884 

2 

884 

Norwegian 

21 

5,860 

*23 

*7, *348 

44 

13,208 

Danish  

7 i 

1,915 

1 

415 

8 

2,330 

German  

2 I 

1,455 

O 

1,455 

Dutch  

7 1 

624 

*’*78 

196*685 

85 

197,209 

Belgium  

! 

2 

376 

2 

376 

Austrian  

... 

Swedish  

...  1 

3 

*2^318 

**3 

2,318 

Total  

119  i 

34,080 

1,618 

605,087 

1,737 

639,167 

Coasting 

474  i 

27,533 

260 

85,725 

734 

113,258 

Grand  Total 
Total  for  the  year 

593  , 

61,613 

1,878 

690,812 

2,471 

752,425 

preceding 

630  1 

60,057 

1,861 

750,095 

2,491 

810,152 
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No. 

Price. 

No. 

Price. 

-1549. 

Corunna  . . 

* , 

. . 5d. 

1610. 

Port  Said  . . 

lid. 

15.50. 

Leghorn  . . 

. . 2d. 

1611. 

The  Hague 

lid. 

1551. 

New  Orleans 

..  2|d. 

1612. 

Calais 

Id. 

1552.  Syra 

. . l^d. 

1613. 

Newchwang 

Id. 

1553. 

Genoa 

. . 9d. 

1614. 

Copenhagen 

Id. 

1554. 

Berlin 

..  2^d. 

1615. 

Odessa 

• • 

2d. 

1555. 

Tainan 

, , 

..  Id. 

1616. 

Gothenburg 

2d. 

1556. 

Zanzibar  . . 

. . 4d.  ; 

1617. 

Mannheim 

• • 

l|d. 

1557. 

Dunkirk  , . 

..  Id.  1 

1618. 

Old  Calabar 

5d. 

1558.  Ningpo 

..  Id. 

1619. 

Pekin 

2hd. 

1559. 

Pakhoi 

..  Id.  i 

1620. 

Taganrog  . . 

2d. 

1560. 

Chinkiang. , 

. . 

..  Id.  1 

1621. 

Brindisi  . . 

2 id. 

1561. 

New  York 

a • 

..  2d. 

1622. 

Jeddah 

lid. 

1562. 

Batoum 

Hid. 

1623. 

Hamburg . . 

3d. 

1563.  Naples 

• « 

. . 2d. 

1624. 

Angora 

lid. 

1564. 

Reslit 

• • 

..  4.id. 

1 1625. 

Buda-Pesth 

lid. 

1565. 

Copenhagen 

..  lid. 

1626. 

Beyrout  . . 

1(1. 

-1566. 

Porto  llico 

• « l^d. 

1627. 

Bushire  . . 

2d. 

1567. 

Malaga 

..  3d. 

1628. 

Stettin 

2id. 

1568, 

Galveston  . . 

..  7id. 

1629. 

Porto  Rico 

r • 

Id. 

1569. 

Tabreez 

..  id. 

1630. 

Rotterdam 

id. 

1570. 

Fiji 

..  id. 

i 1631. 

Alexandria 

lid. 

1571. 

Alliens 

, * 

. . 2id. 

1 1632. 

Tokio 

2.1d. 

1572, 

Bilbao 

..  3id.  - 

1 1633. 

Tangier  . . 

• • 

lid. 

1573. 

Barcelona  . . 

..  3d. 

' 1634. 

Oporto 

lid. 

1574. 

Fiume 

, . 2d. 

i 1635. 

St.  Petersburg 

• • 

4d. 

1575. 

Tahiti 

..  Id. 

i 1636. 

Dantzig  . . 

• • 

2d. 

1576. 

San  Francisco 

..  6d. 

1 1637. 

Macao 

• • 

Id. 

1577. 

Ichang 

. . 

..  lid. 

1 1638. 

Hiogo  and  Osaka 

6d. 

1578. 

Amoy 

. . 1 i d. 

1639. 

Naples 

1 id. 

1579. 

Wenchow  . . 

..  Id. 

1640. 

Kiungchow 

id. 

1580. 

Smyrna 

• • 

..  2id. 

1641. 

Rome 

« • 

1 id. 

1581. 

Nice 

..  lid. 

1642. 

Beira 

• • 

id. 

1582. 

Soul 

. . lid. 

1643. 

St.  Jago  de  Cuba. . 

4id. 

1583. 

Bio  Grande  do  Sul 

. . 4d. 

1644. 

Christiania 

6d. 

1584. 

Nagasaki 

..  Id. 

1645. 

Lisbon 

lid. 

■1585. 

Hakodate  . . 

..  Id. 

1646. 

Brussels  . . 

id. 

1586. 

Frankfort  . . 

..  3d. 

1647. 

Vera  Cruz,. 

id. 

1587. 

Samoa 

..  Id. 

1648. 

Tunis 

Id. 

1583. 

Cherbourg. . 

. . lid. 

1649. 

Antwerp  . . 

Id. 

1589. 

Damascus  . . 

..  Id. 

1650. 

Tokio 

• o 

Id. 

1590. 

New  York. . 

..  Id. 

1651. 

Honolulu  .. 

id. 

1591. 

Athens 

2d. 

1 1652. 

Stettin 

lid. 

1592. 

Baghdad  . . 

, . Id. 

1653. 

Bangkok  .. 

Id. 

1593. 

Vienna 

..  lid. 

1 1654. 

Batoum  . . 

lid. 

1594. 

Montevideo 

. . 2id. 

i 1655. 

Mexico 

9 id. 

1595. 

Swatcw 

• • 1 2 d • 

1656. 

Odessa  . , 

lid. 

1596. 

Foochow  .. 

..  Id. 

i 1657. 

Reunion  ,, 

Id. 

1597. 

Tamsui 

..  Id. 

i 1658. 

Tokio 

1 id. 

1598. 

Chungking 

..  Id. 

1 1659. 

Maranhara 

Id. 

1599. 

Chefoo 

..  Id. 

: 1660. 

Copenhagen 

Id. 

1600. 

Tokio 

..  l.Jd. 

1661. 

Berlin 

lid. 

1601. 

Bangkok  .. 

..  Id 

1662. 

Teheran  . , 

2id. 

1602. 

Caracas 

..  lid. 

1 1663. 

Salonici  . . 

lid. 

1603. 

Sofia  , . 

..  2id. 

' 1664. 

]\Iauila 

id. 

1604. 

Belgrade  . , 

..  2id. 

1 1665. 

Florence  . . 

5id. 

160.5. 

Shanghai  . . 

, . 

..  2id. 

1666. 

Dakar 

id. 

1606. 

Canton 

..  lid. 

1667. 

Havre 

2d. 

1607. 

Meshed 

..  lid. 

! 1668. 

llouen 

2d. 

1608. 

Kr/.croum  . . 

* . 

..  Id. 

1 1669. 

Corfu 

id. 

1609. 

Galatz 

. . 

..  2d. 

1670. 

Calais 

Id. 

No.  1671. 

Reference  to  previous  Report,  Annual  Series  No,  1376  {page  27). 
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TEHRAN. 

Sir  M,  Durand  to  the  Marquis  of  Salisburg, 

My  Lord,  Tehran,  January  14,  1896. 

I HAVE  the  honour  to  forward  to  your  Lordship  herewith  a 
General  and  Commercial  Report  of  Kerman  and  Persian 
Beluchistan  which  has  been  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Sykes. 

I have,  &c. 

(Signed)  H.  M.  DURAND. 


Consul  Sykes  to  Sir  M.  Durand, 

Sir,  Kerman,  December  31,  1895. 

I HAVE  the  honour  to  forward  a General  and  Commercial 
Report  on  the  Consular  districts  of  Kerman  and  Persian 
Beluchistan.  The  actual  figures  shown  for  Exports  and  Imports 
belong  to  the  period  extending  from  March,  1894,  to  March,  1895. 
I have,  &c. 

(Signed)  P.  MOLES  WORTH  SYKES. 


Report  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  the  Consular  Distriets  of 
Kerman  and  Persian  Beluchistan  from  March,  1894,  March, 


1895. 
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PERSIA. 


Area  of 
Kerman  and 
Persian 
Beliicliistan. 
Description  of 
the  country. 


Hot  and  cold 
districts. 


Sub-division 
of  the  cold 
country. 


Population. 


Eeligion. 

Parsis. 


Jews. 

Slaves. 


Domestic- 

slaves. 


Cultivation. 


Conditio^n  of 
the  people. 


The  districts  of  Kerman  and  Persian  Beluchistan  comprise  an 
area  which  is,  roughly  speaking,  a square  of  some  500  miles,  a 
country  about  as  large  as  France. 

Of  this  huge  extent,  the  major  portion  consists  of  waterless 
desert,  seldom  exceeding  an  elevation  of  2,000  feet,  the  remainder 
of  desert  with  rare  oases. 

This  second  division  contains  hot  districts,  called  “ Garmsir,” 
and  cold  districts,  or  “ Sardsir.”  The  “ Garmsir  ” includes  the 
entire  sea-coast,  and  runs  inland  for  a varying  distance,  averaging- 
some  40  miles  on  the  west,  but  including  almost  the  whole  of 
Beluchistan,  as  well  as  the  large  districts  of  Eudbar,  Jiruft,  and 
Khabis.  The  highest  altitude  of  the  Garmsir  does  not  generally 
exceed  2,500  feet,  although  in  Beluchistan  dates  grow  up  to  4,000 
feet,  but  such  districts  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  hot  country. 

The  cold  country  consists  of  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the 
Iran  plateau,  and  has  a sub-division  generally  spoken  of  as  “ Sar- 
had.”  By  this  term,  the  valleys  and  plateaux  in  the  great  ranges 
(running  up  to  13,000  feet)  are  signified,  which  are  only  inhabited 
during  the  summer  months,  and  where  snow  frequently  lies 
throughout  the  year. 

The  entire  population  of  both  provinces  does  not  exceed 
500,000,  of  which  number  perhaps  60  per  cent,  are  tent-dvrellers. 

The  Persians  are  almost  entirely  Shiahs,  while  tlie  Beluchis, 
in  name,  are  Sunnis. 

Some  3,000  Parsis,  or  Zoroastrians,  inhabit  a quarter  of 
Kerman  and  the  surrounding  villages. 

They  are  a handsome  and  honest  race,  their  co-religionists  in 
India  providing  funds  for  educational  purposes.  Generally 
speaking  they  do  not  engage  in  trade  but  lead  agricultural 
lives. 

As  in  most  Persian  towns  there  are  a few  Jews,  most  of  whom 
are  middlemen  and  brokers.  They  are  mostly  poor. 

In  Beluchistan  there  are  several  hamlets  inhabited  by  slaves, 
who  till  the  Government  property  around  Bampur.  Their  con- 
dition is  extremely  pitiable,  as,  having  no  rights,  they  are  kept  on 
the  verge  of  starvation  and  in  rags.  Nominally  they  receive  one- 
third  of  the  produce  of  the  soil,  but  even  this  meagre  percentage 
is  subject  to  considerable  official  reductions. 

Domestic  slaves,  on  the  other  hand,  enjoy  a much  happier  life 
than  in  their  days  of  liberty,  being  considered  members  of  the 
family,  and  not  desjused  on  account  of  their  servile  condition. 

The  entire  country  only  boasting  of  two  short  rivers,  the 
Halil  End  and  tlie  Bampur  Eiver,  except  near  the  banks  of  these 
two  bodies  of  water  all  cultivation  is  carried  on  by  means  of  irri- 
gation from  underground  channels  called  “ kanats.” 

No  crops  can  depend  upon  the  natural  water  supply,  except  those 
grown  along  the  lower  slopes  of  the  great  ranges,  where  the 
melting  snows  furnish  sufficient  moisture. 

The  population  is  much  better  off  than  in  most  parts  of  India, 
l^easants  not  only  dress  well,  but,  during  the  winter,  eat  meat 
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two  or  three  times  a week,  while  fruit,  vegetables  and  cheese  are 
all  very  cheap. 

Bread  is  dearer  than  in  India,  but  meat  is  cheaper  and  better. 

The  fact  is  that  no  landlord  can  grind  his  tenants  too  hard,  or 
they  would  desert  his  villages  in  a body,  and  so  ruin  his  property, 
population  being  very  difficult  to  replace. 

A percentage  of  the  younger  generation  can  speak  French,  and 
some  few  are  studying  English,  while  there  is  a general  and 
increasing  desire  for  improved  education. 

The  Beluchis,  on  the  other  hand,  although  closer  to,  and  having  The  Beluchis. 
more  constant  intercourse  with,  India,  do  not  appear  to  have  the 
same  capacity  for  being  civilised  that  the  Persians  undoubtedly 
possess,  and  will  therefore  remain  in  a backward  condition,  especi- 
ally as  there  is  no  town  in  the  whole  country  whence  higher 
influences  might  emanate. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Beluchis  are  sober,  moral,  and  Character  of 
honest,  but  these  virtues  are  discounted  by  laziness  and  an  Beluchis. 
unwillingness  to  obey,  which  characteristics  have  been  the  despair 
of  every  traveller  who  has  had  dealings  with  them. 

During  the  brief  existence  of  the  Mining  Corporation,  borax  Mineral 
was  worked  at  Deh  Shuturan,  to  the  south-west  of  Bahramabad.  ^orax^^^* 
During  my  visit  there  in  1893  it  was  stated  that  the  profits  just 
■about  paid  expenses.  It  is  a great  pity  that  the  Company  has 
been  forced  to  cease  operations. 

A small  quantity  of  copper  is  produced  and  smelted  in  the  Copper. 
Bahr  Asman  range,  east  of  Eahbur. 

The  metal  is  said  to  be  of  better  quality  than  the  imported 
•article,  but  the  latter,  being  in  sheets,  is  more  easily  handled. 

A few  loads  of  lead  are  extracted  in  the  Kuhbenan  range,  Bead, 
north-north-west  of  Kerman.  It  is  used  locally  for  bullets,  no 
surplus  being  left  for  export. 

I visited  a mine  of  asbestos  at  Darband,  on  the  Khorasan  Asbestos, 
road,  during  my  journey  in  1893. 

Specimens  had  been  taken  to  Tehran  during  the  previous 
year. 

Xo  good  coal  has  yet  been  discovered,  but  there  is  a mine  of  Coal, 
inferior  anthracite,  about  20  miles  to  the  north-west  of  the  town  » 

•of  Kerman. 

The  active  volcano  of  Kuh-i-Chehel  Tan  provides  a good  deal  Sulphur, 
of  sulphur,  as  mentioned  in  another  part  of  this  report. 

It  also  produces  some  salammoniac,  which  is  in  great  request  Salammoniac. 
for  tinning  copper  vessels. 


Trade  of  Kerman. 

Tlie  two  provinces  of  Kerman  and  Persian  Beluchistan  being 
•entirely  distinct,  as  regards  the  relations  of  commerce,  they  will 
be  dealt  with  separately,  a very  few  lines  being  sufficient  to 
oxhaust  the  trade  of  Beluchistan.  Difficulty  of 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  even  approximately  accurate  obtaining 
figures,  as  not  only  are  statistics  unknown,  but  also  much  trade,  ^'Ccumte 

/0  1 /^A\  SDclllStlCS. 
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Price  of  the 
C overnment. 


In  port?. 


l'h\  ports. 
Total  amount 
of  trade. 


Russian 

p'ods. 


Hrlti^li 

siibjecis. 


Hindus  of 
Sliiharpore. 


i\out(  s. 
J’lindcr 
Abb  as-  Yezd- 
IMcslicd  road. 


both  export  and  import,  avoids  the  town  of  Kerman,  while,  to  add’ 
to  the  difficulty,  the  only  port  of  the  province — Bunder  Abbas — is 
administered  by  the  Governor  of  Bushire,  who  is  generally  no 
friend  of  the  Kerman  ruler. 

This  state  of  affairs  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  remedy, 
by  allowing  Bunder  Abbas  and  Kerman  to  be  under  the  same 
Governor.  The  absence  of  all  European  merchants,  who  are 
present  in  most  other  cities  of  importance,  also  deprives  Her 
Britannic  Majesty’s  representative  of  the  valuable  information 
that  tliey  might  be  expecfed  to  supply. 

In  spite,  however,  of  these  drawbacks,  the  figures*  given  to  me 
agree  with  my  personal  observations  as  to  the  volume  of  trade, 
and  so  the  totals  may  be  considered  to  be,  in  a rough  way,, 
accurate. 

As  is  the  invariable  custom  in  Persia,  the  Government  is 
practically  farmed  out  to  its  ruler,  and  in  the  case  of  Kerman 
the  price  has  risen  from  70,000/.  to  90,000/.  during  the  last  few 
years. 

The  value  of  the  customs,  which  are  also  farmed  out,  has 
risen  from  3,000/.  in  1893  to  6,000/.  for  the  past  year. 

It  is  true  that  all  dues  have  been  increased,  but  at  the  same 
time  there  has  been  a marked  expansion  in  the  opium,  shawl,  and 
carpet  industries. 

The  total  amount  of  imports  reaches  the  sum  of  97,900/. 
(which  figures  exclude  the  green  tea,  /^c.,  bound  for  Bokhara), 
Avhile  the  exports  are  represented  by  the  sum  of  89,000/.,  the 
volume  of  trade  thus  amounting  to  186,900/. 

Both  the  imports  and  exports  are  said  to  have  risen  steadily, 
an  increased  sale  in  opium,  shawls,  and  carpets  having  produced  a 
larger  demand  for  tea,  sugar,  &c. 

Of  these  figures,  the  import  of  Russian  goods  represents  the 
small  total  of  3,000/. 

Even  this  amount  is  likely  to  still  further  diminish,  recent 
attempts  at  introducing  Russian  sugar  and  candles  having  resulted 
in  a heavy  loss  to  the  adventurous  merchant.  The  remainder  of 
the  trade  is  almost  entirely  British  or  British  Indian,  although 
Belgian  candles,  Austrian  crockery,  and  Swedish  matches  are 
everywhere  in  use. 

The  proportion  of  the  trade  which  passes  through  the  hands  of 
British  subjects  in  this  country  may  be  represented  by  60  per 
cent,  for  imports,  and  perhaps  30  per  cent,  for  exports. 

I’hese  British  subjects  are  mainly  Hindus  of  Shikarpore  in 
Scindc,  who,  to  the  number  of  about  30,  engage  in  every  kind  of 
trade. 

There  are  also  about  a dozen  Mahomedans,  who  are  the  agents 
for  Biitish  Indian  firms. 

The  main  portion  of  the  Bunder  Abbas-Kliorasan  trade  avoids 
Kerman  altogether,  choosing  the  longer  route  via  Yezd,  both  be- 
cause of  the  chance  of  finding  a market  there,  and  because  it  was 
impossii)le  to  obtain  protection  by  the  direct  road. 

Bahramabad  is  the  point  nearest  to  Kerman  struck  by  the 
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caravans,  and,  in  consequence,  its  importance  as  a trade  centre  is 
considerable. 

It  would,  liowever,  pay  to  use  the  direct  route,  which  runs  BumUr 
through  Kerman,  Eawar,  and  Tun,  much  more  extensively  than  at 
present,  tlie  saving  in  transport  being  great.  Its  advantages  have,  Mesh^ed  road' 
however,  been  discounted  from  the  absence  of  any  consular  con- 
trol, whereas  Yezd  having  been  an  appanage  of  Ispahan,  the  cir- 
cumstances have  been  more  favourable  to  commerce. 

As  a proof  of  the  excellence  of  the  actual  track,  by  the  direct 
route,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  a waggon  occasionally  brings- 
passengers  and  goods  right  through  from  ^Meshed  to  Kerman, 
without  encountering  any  difficulties  whatever. 


Trade  Prospects  of  Kerman. 

In  spite  of  the  depreciation  of  silver,  which  in  most  parts  of 
Persia  has  injuriously  affected  imports,  in  Kerman  exports  have 
increased  enormously,  while  imports  have  shown  an  almost  equally 
satisfactory  rise. 

The  harvests  for  both  1894  and  1895  have  been  of  superlative  Harvests., 
quality,  while  locusts,  which  liave  brought  Shiraz  to  tlie  verge  of 
starvation,  have  committed  but  trifling  ravages. 

The  cultivation  of  opium  has  increased  to  an  enormous  extent.  Opium, 
which  increase  in  cultivation  has  been  attended  by  a consideral»le 
rise  in  price. 

This  crop,  being  paid  for  in  cash,  is  the  great  standby  in  the 
province,  as  no  wheat  or  barley  is  allowed  to  be  exported  without 
express  ]3ermission  from  the  Governor. 

The  shawl  and  carpet  industries  have  doubled  their  output  Sliawl  and' 
during  the  last  few  years,  although  during  1895  there  has  been  a parpefc  _ 
temporary  check,  owing  to  troubles  in  Turkey,  wliere  most  of  the  • 

shawls  and  a large  percentage  of  the  carpets  are  bought. 

Kerman  shawls  are  made  in  qualities  rivalling  the  products  of  ShaAvls,. 
Kashmir,  and  also  as  coarse  as  merino. 

They  find  no  market  in  Europe,  where  even  the  Kashmir  shawl 
is  now  but  rarely  seen. 

The  carpets  of  Kerman  are,  in  the  opinion  of  many  experts.  Carpets, 
the  finest  in  the  world,  and,  as  regards  Persia,  I have  never  seen 
anything  to  rival  them. 

No  aniline  dyes  are  now'  used,  but  some  crude  designs,  such 
as  an  armed  Frankish  w^arrior,  wfith  a French  and  Persian 
inscription,  for  a time  ruined  the  native  taste. 

Such  attempts  at  mingling  Eastern  with  Western  art  have, 
how'ever,  been  abandoned,  and  now  the  most  lovely  designs,  dating 
from  centuries  past,  are  represented  upon  the  finest  of  carpets,, 
w'hich  are  woven  in  silk  or  wool. 

The  only  opening  for  capital,  that  would  certainly  prove  Opening  to®' 
remunerative,  is  to  be  found  in  the  establishment  of  a carpet  British 
manufactory.  merchants^. 

The  splendid  quality  of  Kerman  w^ool  is  confined  to  the  pro- 
vince, all  attempts  at  introducing  the  same  sheep  in  other  districts 
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having  failed  to  produce  wool  of  the  superlative  excellence 
possessed  by  the  homegrown  article. 

Added  to  this,  the  scale  of  wages  is  low,  even  for  Persia,  while 
the  inhabitants  of  Kerman  are  already  adepts  at  the  trade. 

Both  owing  to  the  peaceful  disposition  of  the  people,  and  also 
to  constant  intercourse  with  India,  Europeans  are  not  at  all 
unpopular. 

In  this  respect,  the  contrast  with  Yezd,  where  Europeans  are 
frequently  threatened,  is  most  marked. 

In  conclusion,  I would  venture  to  suggest  that,  for  the  further 
development  of  commerce,  it  is  of  primary  importance  that  the 
port  of  Bunder  Abbas  should  be  placed  under  the  Governor  of 
Kerman. 

This  would  prevent  vexatious  charges  being  levied  by  the 
rival  custom-houses  of  both  Bunder  Abbas  and  Kerman,  while,  in 
the  case  of  British  subjects,  the  delays  caused  by  appeals  to 
Bushire  would  be  avoided. 

Postal  communication  between  the  Khorasan  and  Kerman  of 
a direct  nature  is  a second  necessity.  A post  runs  from  Meshed 
to  Tun,  and  also  to  Birjand,  but  between  Birjand  and  Kerman 
there  is  no  postal  communication,  all  letters  having  to  travel  via 
Meshed,  Tehran,  and  Yezd. 

Until  a postal  service  be  established  it  is  hopeless  to  expect 
much  development  of  trade.  Finally,  a telegraph  line  should  be 
constructed  from  Bunder  Abbas  to  Kerman.  This  would  join 
up  with  the  Persian  Gulf  Telegraphs,  and  would  enable  mer- 
' chants  to  gain  proper  information. 

The  highest  local  authorities  consider  that  both  these  schemes 
would  pay  after  the  first  year,  and  in  any  case  the  indirect  gain  to 
the  country  would  be  enormous. 

The  only  improvement  in  communications  that  has  actually 
been  effected,  is  by  the  appointment  of  Persian  telegraphists  who 
rSd-Kerman  can  Send  messages  in  French.  By  this  means  the  main  line  is 
telegraph  struck  at  Isfahan,  and  all  messages  will  thus  pass  through  com- 
serTice,  potent  hands,  the  invariable  repetitions  being  thereby  avoided. 
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Persian  Beluchistan. 

If  it  be  difficult  to  obtain  accurate  statistics  as  to  the  com- 
merce of  Kerman,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  offer  more  than  an 
outline  of  Belucliistan  trade. 

'File  principal  ])ort  of  Cliahbar  (wliicb  is  the  best  harbour  in 
Southern  Persia;  prcffinces  but  400/.  per  annum  in  customs,  and  is 
not  visited  by  the  weekly  steamer. 

During  my  journey  of  1803-4  1 found  out  that  all  imports 
were  purchased  eitlier  at  Gwadur,  or  Bunder  Abbas,  only  dates, 
butler,  hides,  &c.,  being  sent  to  Cliahbar  for  purposes  of 
export. 

Practically,  the  entire  import  trade,  which  may  aggregate 
20,000/.,  is  the  mono})oly  of  a few  Hindus,  who  suffer  great  oppres- 
sion at  the  hands  of  tlie  local  authorities. 
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Calico,  thread,  muslin,  silk  floss,  a certain  quantity  of  iron,  with  Articles  of 
a very  little  tea  and  sugar,  form  the  only  imports,  so  few  wants  do  import, 
the  Beluchis  possess.  From  Kerman,  whenever  a chief  visits  the 
Governor  he  returns  with  a little  broadcloth  and  a few  shawls. 

Of  the  exports,  dates,  clarified  butter,  hides,  and  a little  live  Export?, 
stock  form  the  staple  productions.  To  these  must  be  added  sulphur 
and  salamnio  Iliac. 

I can  venture  upon  no  figures,  but  as  the  country  also  pays  to 
the  Governor  of  Kerman  perhaps  6,000/.  a year,  and  bu}'S  20,000/. 
worth  of  imports,  the  exports  may  perhaps  aggregate  25,000/. 

Unless  this  figure  be  accepted  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
Beluchistan  pays  for  its  imports,  there  being  no  amassed  wealth  in 
the  country. 

Dates  grow  to  great  perfection  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
notably  at  Pahraj  and  P'anoch.  The  output  could  be  easily  doubled 
by  planting  fresh  palm  groves. 

Date  palms  begin  to  yield  at  three  years,  and  reach  their  of 

prime  at  thirty.  A good  crop  for  a single  tree  would  be  from  80  the  date  palm, 
to  100  lbs.  They  are  fertilised  by  hand,  one  male  tree  supply- 
ing pollen  for  perhaps  40  female  palms.  The  dates  used  for 
export  are  those  that  grow  at  the  summit  of  the  tree.  From  the 
action  of  the  sun  they  become  hard  and  dry,  thus  being  easily 
packed.  The  lower  branches  remain  soft,  and  are  kept  for  local 
consumption. 

Both  of  these  articles  of  commerce  are  extracted  from  the  Sulphur  and 
active  volcano  of  Sarhad,  called  Kuh-i-Chehel-Tan,  or  Kuh-i-  salammoniac. 
Taftan.  Some  3,000  lbs.  of  sulphur,  and  650  lbs.  of  salammoniac, 
are  paid  in  as  a tax  by  the  Sarhaddis.  Specimens  of  both  were 
extracted  by  me  from  the  volcano,  and  are  now  in  the  British 
Museum. 

Til  ere  is  no  opening  whatever  for  a European  merchant  in  Possibilities 
Persian  Beluchistan,  where,  indeed,  the  climate  is  very  trying,  and  of  progress, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  the  country  possesses  great  capabilities,  its 
inhabitants  being  perfectly  content  to  remain  ignorant  of  all  but 
the  simplest  wants. 

By  utilising  the  wasted  waters  of  the  Bampur  Eiver,  however, 
a large  area  might  be  added  to  cultivation,  and  in  several  other 
places  there  are  vestiges  of  ancient  towns  and  villages,  now 
deserted,  showing  that  the  population  must  once  have  been  greater 
tiian  to-day.  The  present  number  of  inhabitants  cannot  exceed  Estimate  of 

150,000.  population. 

The  best  opening  that  the  country  appears  to  present  is  by  Camels, 
the  utilisation  of  the  splendid  breed  of  hill  camels. 

These  most  useful  animals  are  in  great  demand  whenever  the 
Government  of  India  is  involved  in  war,  and,  in  case  of  a lengthy 
campaign,  the  supply  falls  very  far  short  of  the  requirements,  and 
plain  camels  are  taken  up  to  die  like  flies  and  engender  cholera. 

Given  this  ideal  breeding  country,  within  3 days’  steam  of 
Karachi,  arrangements  might  perhaps  be  made  to  obtain  these 
grand  beasts,  which  are  to  be  procured  at  very  low  prices. 
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AVitli  the  exception  of  homespun  cloth,  the  sole  manufacture 
consists  of  glass  bangles,  made  at  Mokht,  near  Geh. 

Specimens  of  these,  which  I presented  to  the  British  Museum, 
were  pronounced  to  be  extremely  interesting,  the  colouring  and 
designs  being  remarkable. 

In  order  to  protect  British  subjects.  Her  Britannic  Majesty’s 
Constd  should  tour  in  Beluchistan  at  least  once  in  2 years. 

Otherwise  the  appointment  entirely  fails  to  secure  protection 
for  British  subjects,  Kerman  being  so  very  far  away,  while  the 
intercourse  between  the  two  provinces  is  small. 


Explorations,  &c. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  on  my  way  to  Kerman,  I kept 
to  the  west  of  the  Kashan-Yezd  main  route,  and  by  following  a 
line  which  lay  through  Hatunz-Kuhpa  Serv  (not  on  map)  and 
Taft,  filled  in  the  large  blank  lying  to  the  east  and  south  of  the 
Zendeh  liud. 

During  the  summer,  the  hitherto  unexplored  districts  of 
Lalazar  and  Sardu  were  visited  and  mapped. 

Beturning  from  this  tour,  I was  able  to  follow,  in  an  opposite 
direction,  the  route  taken  by  Marco  Polo,  in  his  journey  from 
Kerman  to  Camadi  in  Jiruft. 

At  the  same  time,  I collected  a good  deal  of  information  about 
the  nomad  populations,  whose  summer  quarters  were  in  the  cool 
uplands  or  Sarhad. 

J luring  the  course  of  another  short  trip  the  Mahun  shrine 
and  the  Sagoch  ranges  were  visited,  and,  as  a result,  a new  route 
to  Bam  was  discovered. 


The  Customs. 

The  customs  of  Kerman  are  sold  for  6,000/.,  which  is  a great 
increase  on  former  figures. 

Before  my  arrival  it  was  the  rule  to  force  British  subjects 
to  pay  their  5 per  cent,  duty  before  leaving  the  town,  for  which 
sum  a receipt  was  given.  This,  however,  was  not  accepted  at 
founder  Abbas,  and  so  the  hapless  trader  had  to  pay  a second 
5 per  cent.,  and  there  try  to  get  his  first  disbursement  refunded, 
generally  without  success. 

My  appointment  at  once  stopped  this  state  of  affairs,  after 
a,  futile  ai)peal  to  Tehran  on  the  part  of  the  custom-house 
autliorities,  but  a second  and  much  more  serious  question  had 
then  to  be  faced. 

The  income  of  the  customs  is  mainly  derived  from  charging 
an  octroi  of  about  10s.  per  G50  lbs.  of  wool,  worth  some  15/.,  and 
21.  for  a similar  amount  of  ‘‘kurk”  or  fine  goats’  wool,  worth 
18/.,  32/.  or  48/.,  no  distinction  being  made  for  quality. 

Similar  dues,  averaging  5 per  cent.,  were  levied  on  the  exports 
of  shal  or  shawls,  and  other  manufactured  goods. 
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It  required  the  strongest  pressure  to  place  matters  on  a proper 
f(joting,  as,  in  order  to  avoid  the  loss,  the  Governor  attempted  to 
persuade  the  manufacturers  and  sellers  of  the  raw  material  into 
paying  the  octroi,  before  selling  to  British  subjects. 

This  would  have  had  the  result  of  causing  the  latter  to 
purchase  at  an  unfair  rate. 

Other  ruses,  too  numerous  to  mention,  were  constantly 
attempted,  but  my  efforts  resulted  in  the  authorities  submitting 
to  the  loss  of  smaller  sums,  and  next  year  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  customs  will  fetch  a considerably  lower  price. 


Banks  and  Banking. 

Tlie  Ijanks  represented  at  Kerman  are  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Imperial 
I’ersia,  and  tlie  firm  of  Itahadia,  who  have  agents  all  over  Persia, 
and  in  Turkey.  The  agent  of  the  former,  who  is  a merchant  of  j^ative  Bank» 
Yezd,  merely  collects  bills,  not  being  trusted  to  any  great  extent. 

Itahaclia’s  representative  is  in  charge  of  the  Government 
Treasuiy,  and  does  a good  business  in  bills  besides  buying  carpets 
and  shawls. 

Considering  the  excessive  cost  of  European,  as  compared  with 
native  management,  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  it  would  pay  the 
Imperial  Bank  of  Persia  to  extend  their  operations  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a branch  at  Kerman. 

The  venture  would  probably  succeed  in  time,  but  at  first  the 
receipts  would  be  swallowed  up  by  the  working  expenses. 

Bills  are  held  over  for  several  days  after  reaching  maturity,  as  Payment  of 
is  customary  all  over  Persia.  kills. 

Ko  direct  communication,  as  is  the  case  at  Shiraz,  is  held  with  pinking 
London  or  China.  operations. 

All  exports  and  imports  are  dealt  with  at  Bombay  by  Persian 
or  Hindu  merchants  in  respect  of  London  and  China,  while 
Pnssian  imports  and  exports  are  mainly  dealt  with  by  agents  at 
Tabriz  and  Shahrud.  It  thus  follows  that  banking  operations 
consist  of  the  purchase  and  sale  of  bills  on  Bombay,  or  on  towns 
in  Persia. 

Shopkeepers  outside  Kerman  pay  for  goods  in  cash  or  kind,  pctail  dealers, 
while  in  the  city  the  usual  plan  is  to  pay  in  instalments  covering 
a period  of  3 months. 


The  Currency. 

As  in  all  Persian  towns,  the  currency  is  much  debased,  and 
Kerman,  being  a long  way  from  Tehran,  suffers  accordingly. 

The  supply  of  the  new  coin  is  extremely  small.  It’  bears  a New  coin., 
premium  ranging  from  1 to  2 per  cent. 

The  old  coin  passes'  freely,  faute  de  mieux,  but  is  very  bad.  It  Old  coin, 
is  stated  that  almost  every  good  specimen  is  melted  down  by  the 
silversmiths. 
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As  the  mint  makes  a considerable  profit  on  coining  copper  the 
country  is  flooded  with  it.  It  generally  suffers  from  a discount  of 
25  to  40  per  cent.  In  September,  1895,  this  discount  became  60  per 
cent.,  with  disastrous  results,  all  workmen  clamouring  for  payment 
in  silver. 

Gold  is  very  scarce,  tmd  is  never  in  circulation.  The  price 
varies  considerably,  rising  towards  “ No  Euz,”  or  New  Year’s  Day, 
when  many  ashrafis  ” are  given  as  presents  to  servants  and 
others.  In  November,  1895,  the  price  was  19-50  krans  per 
ashrafl. 

At  the  beginning  of  1895  the  value  of  11.  sterling  was 
48  krans,  but  there  was  a continued  depreciation  in  silver,  so  that 
during  the  spring  55  and  even  56  krans  was  touched.  During 
the  summer  and  autumn  this  figure  gradually  improved,  until,  in 
December,  1895,  the  price  was  about  51  krans.  It  must  be  under- 
stood that  all  dealing  in  the  11,  sterling  is  carried  on  through 
Yezd. 

' The  rupee  has  preserved  a steady  value  of  about  2-90  krans. 
It  generally  pays  to  change  English  money  into  rupees  at  Bombay, 
and  to  then  sell  Bombay  cheques,  which  are  in  great  demand. 

In  Kerman  practically  no  foreign  coins  circulate,  but  east  of 
Bampur  Persian  money  is  not  at  all  readily*  accepted,  rupees  being 
the  currency.  Some  6,000  or  7,000  Maria  Theresa  dollars  are 
paid  in  as  revenue.  They  are  accepted  as  being  of  the  value  of 
5 krans,  or  2 rs.,  only  2^  krans  being  allowed  for  a rupee  paid  in 
on  account  of  revenue. 

A few  German  rupees  have  crept  into  circulation,  but  about 
90  per  cent,  of  the  currency  consists  of  Indian  rupees  in  Belu- 
chistan.  These  are  locally  termed  “ kalydar,  or  “ coins  with  a head.” 
About  2 per  cent,  of  these  rupees  are  spurious. 


Transport. 

In  spite  of  the  considerable  trade  carried  on  between  the  coast 
and  Kerman,  very  few  camels  and  still  fewer  mules  are  used, 
almost  the  entire  transport  consisting  of  donkeys. 

In  consequence,  no  box  or  bale  weighing  more  than  80  lbs. 
can  be  despatched,  all  heavier  goods  having  to  wait  indefinitely  for 
camel  transport. 

In  another  portion  of  this  report  it  has  been  mentioned  how 
terribly  the  rival  custom-houses  hamper  trade,  but  the  very  bad 
road  is  yet  another  obstacle,  one  long  defile  having  to  be  threaded, 
where  every  year  several  caravans  are  swept  away  by  the  sudden 
floods. 

Details  of  the  Trade  of  Kerman. 

The  trade  of  Kerman  is  almost  entirely  carried  on  with  India 
via  Bunder  Abbas,  but  in  a lesser  degi-ee  there  are  commercial 
relations  with  Yezd,  Constantino})le,  Tabriz,  Shahrud,  Shiraz, 
Me.shed,  Baghdad,  Sistan,  and  Birjand. 
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The  three  classes  into  which  the  trade  may  be  divided  are : — 
(a)  Exports. 

{b)  Imports. 

(c)  Goods  in  transit. 

The  chief  articles  of  export  are  : — ■ 

To  India  : Almonds,  aniseed,  assafcetida,  carpets,  clarified  butter, 
cotton,  dyes,  hides,  horses,  kurk  (goats’  underwool),  opium,  peas, 
pistachio  nuts,  salammoniac,  walnuts,  wax,  and  wool. 

To  Yezd  : Henna  and  opium. 

To  Constantinople  : Carpets  and  shawls  (shal)  of  a course 
quality. 

To  Tabriz  : Blankets,  carpets,  shawds,  and  woollen  homespun. 

To  Shahrud  : Cotton  (for  liussia). 

To  Shiraz : Blankets  and  a few  shawls. 

To  Meshed  : Blankets  and  a few  sliawls. 

To  Baghdad : Blankets,  shawls,  and  woollen  homespun. 

To  Sistan  and  Birjand : A small  quantity  of  almost  every 
import. 

The  chief  articles  of  import  are  : — 

Erom  India  : 

Brass,  candles,  chintzes,  copper,  cotton  goods  (including  every 
sort),  crockery  (including  glass,  mirrors,  &c.),  dyes,  fancy  goods, 
indigo,  iron,  matches,  medicines,  petroleum,  spices,  steel,  sugar,  tin, 
woollen  goods  (including  shoddy,  broadcloth  and  ready-made 
clothing),  and  yarn. 

From  Yezd: 

Piece  goods  from  Messrs.  Hotz  and  Sons,  an  1 native  silk. 

From  Tabriz : 

Eussian  broadclotlp  chintz,  cigarettes,  and  samovars. 

From  Shiraz : 

Lime  juice,  rice,  and  tumbaku. 

Clarified  butter  and  grain,  the  volume  of  trade  depending 
entirely  upon  the  harvests  of  the  various  districts.  No  figures 
are  procurable. 

Goods  in  transit  consist  mainly  of  green  tea,  with  a selection 
of  other  imports.  The  bulk  of  the  transit  trade  passes  through 
Bahramabad,  as  stated  in  another  portion  of  this  report. 


Three  classes 
of  trade. 


Export  trade. 
India. 


Yezd. 

Constanti- 

nople. 

Tabriz. 

Shahrud. 

Shiraz. 

Meshed. 

Baghdad. 

Sistan  and 
Birjand. 

Import  trade. 
India. 


Yezd. 

Tabriz. 

Shiraz. 

Sistan  and 
Birjand. 

Goods  in 
transit. 


Notes  on  the  Principal  Eiports. 

There  are  two  distinct  kinds  of  carpets : — {a)  Those  manu-  Carpets, 
factured  in  Kerman  ; and  {b)  those  made  by  the  nomads. 

The  Kerman  carpets,  which  have  been  specially  noticed  else- 
where, are  exported  to  Constantinople  and  other  parts  of  Turkey, 
mainly  through  Tabriz. 

Only  the  nomad  carpets  find  a sale  in  India. 

Both  classes  are  infinitely  superior  to  the  so-called  Persian 
carpets  sold  in  England. 

A good  many  beautiful  silk  carpets  are  made  for  the  Constanti- 
nople market. 
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Cotton. 


Horses. 


Kiirk. 


Opium. 


Slial  (shawls). 


Felts. 


Iron  and 
steel. 


Eaw  cotton  during  1894  was  almost  entirely  exported  to 
Eussia  (via  Shahrud).  This  year,  however,  owing  to  a change  in 
the  market,  it  has  again  been  sent  to  India. 

The  centre  of  the  trade  is  at  Bahramabad,  where  large  store- 
houses are  being  constructed. 

The  export  consists  of  inferior  animals,  but  pays  to  a small 
extent.  A pony  costs  ol.  in  Persia  that  will  sell  for  12/.  at 
Bombay,  j) rices  in  India  having  risen  enormously  owing  to  polo. 

Kurk,  or  the  fine  underwool  of  the  goat,  is  exported  in  three 
qualities. 

A good  deal  was  formerly  sent  to  Kashmir  and  Amritsar,  but 
nowadays  this  trade  lias  fallen  off. 

This  large  article  of  export  is  dried  in  the  sun  and  rubbed  with 
an  instrument  until  quite  clear.  It  is  then  packed  either  in  paper 
or  in  poppy  stalks,  being  made  up  into  lumps,  resembling  a quince, 
and  weighing  a little  over  1 lb.,  six  lumps  weighing  a man  or 

lbs.  It  is  mainly  purchased  by  merchants  of  Yezd  for  the 
China  market. 

The  amount  produced  is  12,000  mans.  Of  this,  900  mans  is 
exported  to  Yezd,  where  it  is  more  carefully  prepared,  and  is  then 
re-exported  to  India  for  Hoiig-Kong,  2,500  mans  are  consumed 
locally,  and  500  mans  are  exported  directly  to  India. 

The  habit  of  opium  smoking  is  greatly  on  the  increase  in 
South-Eastern  Persia,  women  especially  indulging  in  the  narcotic. 

The  shawls  of  Kerman  were,  at  one  time,  famous  through 
Asia,  but  the  frightful  storms  that  have  beaten  upon  the  district 
temporarily  destroyed  the  industry. 

After  the  atrocious  massacres,  perpetrated  just  a century  ago, 
the  town  lay  desolate  for  a quarter  of  a century.  When  it  was 
rebuilt  it  was  discovered  that  both  the  Kashmir  and  Amritsar 
shawls  had,  to  a great  extent,  taken  possession  of  the  market. 

However,  year  by  year,  the  industry  has  revived,  until  it  is 
now  in  a thoroughly  prosperous  condition. 

The  coarse  shawls  are  exported  to  Turkey,  where  they  are 
used  for  ladies’  dresses,  but  the  finest  qualities  which  cost  up  to 
8/.  per  square  yard  now  find  an  increasing  sale  in  Persia,  where 
they  quite  hold  their  own  with  the  Kashmir  article. 

The  white  shawls  are  manufactured  with  wet  wool,  but,  I am 
assured  that  it  is  a mistake  to  suppose,  as  previous  travellers 
have  related,  that  a moist  atmosphere  is  necessary  during  the 
process  of  weaving,  no  water  whatever  being  used  in  connection 
with  the  embroidered  article. 

The  felts  or  “ nainads  ” of  Kerman  are  the  best  in  Persia.  The 
general  colour  is  a light  fawn,  with  patterns  of  coloured  worsted 
hammered  on  to  the  surface. 

Their  consumption  is  entirely  local,  their  bulk  precluding  the 
idea  of  export. 

Although  practically  all  the  imports  reach  Kerman  in  British 
vessels,  we  do  not  hold  the  absolute  monopoly  in  producing  them 
that  is  generally  supposed. 

For  the  metals,  there  is  no  means  of  finding  out  their  orign, 
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but  as  Belgian  iron  and  steel  have  found  their  way  in  increasing 
quantities  to  India,  a percentage  of  those  articles  are  sure  to  come 
from  that  industrial  centre. 

Candles  appear  to  be  entirely  of  Belgian  manufacture,  no  Candles. 
English  labels  being  anywhere  visible. 

All  the  cotton  goods,  including  calico,  chintzes  and  muslin.  Cotton  goods, 
are  either  British  or  British  Indian,  mainly  the  former. 

The  entire  supply  of  crockery,  glass,  and  lustres  is  Austrian.  Crockery, 

It  is  of  an  inferior  quality,  but  very  cheap. 

The  matches  are  Swedish,  none  of  Japanese  make  having  yet  Matches, 
appeared  in  the  bazaar. 

The  petroleum  is  from  Baku',  via  Batoum  and  Bombay.  Petroleum. 

Of  the  woollen  goods  it  is  impossible  to  get  any  details,  customs  Woollen 
being  charged  by  the  load  and  no  description  being  given.  goods. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  the  cotton  goods. 
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Exports  for  the  Year  1894-95. 


Value. 

Articles. 

Quantity. 

Currency.  ^ 

Sterling. 

Tomans. 

£ 

To  India. 

Almonds  

Mans  ... 

10,000 

5,000 

1,500 

300 

Aniseed  (dry) 

2,500 

500 

„ (green)  ... 

Assafoetida 

5,000 

750 

150 

4,000 

1,600 

320 

Carpets  (nomad)  ... 

Pieces  ... 

3,000 

30,000 

6,000 

Clarified  butter 

Mans  ... 

3,000  1 

1,500 

300 

Cotton  (raw) 

)) 

200,000 

60,000 

12,000 

Dyes 

••• 

10,000 

1,500 

300 

Gum 

500 

140 

28 

Hides  

Skins  ... 

35,000 

500 

1 

100 

Horses  

200 

6,000 

1 1 ,200 

Kurk 

Mans  ... 

4,000 

3,600 

720 

Opium  

500 

4,500 

900 

Peas (dry)  

10,000 

500 

100 

Pistachios 

25,  COO 

5,000 

i 1,000 

Salammoniac 

3,000 

1,200 

: 240 

Walnuts  

12,000 

2,400 

' 480 

Wool  (raw) 

3,000 

2,100 

420 

Woollen  material ... 

Pieces  ... 

5,000 

4,000 

: 800 

1 

i 

! 

Total  

... 

25,858 

To  Yezd. 

1 i 

Henna  

Mans  ... 

280,000 

140,000 

28,000 

Opium  

9,000 

81,000 

16,200 

To  Constantinople. 

i 

1 

Carpets  (Kerman 
and  llawar) 

15,000 

3,000 

Shawls  (coarse  shAl) 

25,000 

5,000  1 

Foe  Persia. 

Miscellaneous — 

25,000 

5,000 

Shawls  

... 

Woollen  home> 

spun  

Woollen  cloaks  ... 

4,COO 

15,000 

800 

3,000 

,,  blankets 

6,000 

1,200 

Calico  (Kirbas)  ... 

... 

5,000 

1,000 

Total  

Add  total  of  ex- 

... 

63,200 

25,858 

ports  to  India ... 

Grand  total 

... 

89,058 

Remarks. 


The  dye  is  manufactured 
from  a root  called 
‘•ronyass  ” 

Both  sheep  and  goat  skins 
are  exported 

These  horses,  none  of 
which  are  of  good 
quality,  are  mostly  pur- 
chased for  Hyderabad 


Much  of  the  wool  and 
cotton  does  not  pass 
through  Kerman,  which 
accounts  for  the  small 
figures 


Henna  comes  entirely  from 
Bam 

H.B.M.’s  Hon.  Vice-Consul 
at  Yezd  gives  the  ex. 
port  from  Yezd  as  being 
5b0  cases,  or  C,890  mans, 
valued  at  31, 800f.  This 
difference  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  a great  deal 
of  opium  is  consumed  in 
Yezd  itself',  the  output  of 
that  district  being snu  ll 


] No  statistics  are  pro- 
curable as  to  the  exact 
! division  of  these  ex- 
I ports,  but  they  are  sent 
to  Tabriz,  Shiraz,  Me- 
J shed,  and  Baghdad 
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Imports  for  the  Year  1894-95. 


Articles. 

‘ 

Probable  Origin,  1 

From  India. 

Alum 

India  

Brass 

Great  Britain  

Candles  

Belgium 

China,  crockery,  &c, 

Austria  ! 

„ (with  glass) 

„ 

Cinnamon 

Java  

Cofifee  

India  

Copper  

Great  Britain  

Fancy  goods 

Germany  and  Austria  ... 

Ginger  (dry) 

Java  

Indigo  

India  

Iron 

Great  Britain  

Lemons  (dry) 

India  

Matches  

Sweden | 

Medicines 

India  ,.  

Mirrors  

,,  and  Austria 

Nutmegs  

Java  1 

Pepper  

Russia  j 

Petroleum 

Piece-goods  

Great  Britain  and  India  j 

Sugar  (loaf) 

France  j 

„ (moist) 

1 Java  i 

Tea  (black) 

India  | 

Tin  

Great  Britain  i 

Turmeric  

India  

Woollen  goods 

Great  Britain  ] 

Y arn 

India  j 

Zerdary  (dye) 

Total  

i ! 

Transit  only. 

i 

Tea  (green) 

India  1 1 

From  Yezd. 

Miscellaneous— 

Manchester  goods 

(From  Messrs. 

Hotz  and  Sons) 

Native  silk 

From  Russia. 

(Vid  Tabriz  and 

Meshed.) 

Broadcloth,  shoddy. 

chintz,  samovars, 

cigarettes,  &c.  ... 

From  Shiraz. 

Tobacco  

Lime  juice 

Rice 

Total  

Add  total  of  im- 

ports from  India 

Grand  total 

Quantity, 

Value. 

Currency. 

Sterling. 

Tomans. 

£ 

Mans 

28,000 

4,200 

840 

,, 

100 

550 

110 

Boxes 

4,000  1 

12,000 

2,400 

10,000 

2,000 

Boxes  ...[ 

”200  1 

1,000 

200 

Mans 

700  I 
9,800  ;| 

7,350 

1,470 

99  ...t 

4,200  1 

6,300 

1,260 

99 

5,000  1 

4,500 

900 

5,000 

1,000 

Mans 

9,800 

2,940 

588 

99 

4,500  1 

13,500 

2,700 

M 

25,000  ! 

6,875 

1,375 

99 

2,600  1 

1,960 

392 

Boxes 

.300  i 

3,750 

750 

1,530 

306 

Boxes 

150 

375 

75 

Mans 

1,400 

2,100 

420 

,, 

8,750 

4.375 

872 

Boxes 

2,000 

2,800 

560 

150,000 

30,000 

23,940 

Mans 

252,000 

119,700 

125,000 

43,750 

8,750 

j, 

2,500 

1 6,500 

1,300 

Pieces 

12,000 

400 

80 

Mans 

6,250 

1,875 

377 

25,000 

5,000 

Packets  ... 

3,000 

i 6,000 

1,200 

Mans 

1,400 

: 210 

42 

1 

88,907 

Loads 

Mans 

5,000 

70,000 

! 

} - 

Pieces 

10,000 

4,000 

800 

15,000  * 

1 

3,000 

15,000 

3,000 

Bags  of  10 

mans  each 

2,000 

7,000 

1,400 

Mans 

1,000 

400 

80 

99 

36,000 

3,600 

20 

) ) 

88,907 

97,907 

Note.— 1 man  = lbs. ; 10  krans  = 1 toman  ; 50  krans  = IL 
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No. 

Price. 

No. 

Price. 

1550. 

Leghorn  . . 

, , 

..  2d. 

1611.  The  Hague.. 

lid. 

1551. 

New  Orleans 

..  2kd. 

1612.  'Calais 

Id. 

1552. 

Syra  . . 

1613.  Newchwang 

Id. 

1553. 

G-enoa  . . 

..  9d. 

1614.  Copenhagen 

, , 

Id. 

1554. 

Berlin 

..  2id. 

1615.  Odessa 

2d. 

1555. 

Tainan 

. . 

..  Id. 

1616.  Gothenburg 

, , 

, , 

2d. 

1556. 

Zanzibar 

,, 

. . 4d. 

1617.  Mannheim  . . 

lid. 

1557. 

Dunkirk 

..  Id. 

1618.  Old  Calabar 

" 5d. 

1558. 

Ningpo  . , 

..  Id. 

1619.  Pekin 

2id. 

1559. 

Paklioi 

. . 

..  Id. 

1620.  Taganrog  . . 

2d. 

1560. 

Cliinkiang  . . 

. . 

..  Id. 

1621.  Brindisi 

2id. 

1561. 

New  York  . . 

..  2d. 

1622.  Jeddah 

lid. 

1562. 

Batoum 

, . 

HIM. 

1623.  Hamburg  . . 

3d. 

1563. 

Naples 

. . 

..  2d. 

1624.  Angora 

* , 

lid. 

1564. 

Resht 

. . 4M* 

1625.  Buda-Pesth 

lid. 

1565. 

Copenliagen 

..  lid. 

1626.  Beyrout 

Id. 

1566. 

Porto  Rico  .. 

. . 

..  lid. 

1627.  Bushire 

2d. 

1567. 

Malaga 

. . 

. . 3d. 

1628.  Stettin  . , 

2id. 

1568. 

Galveston  . . 

..  7id. 

1629.  Porto  Rico  . . 

Id. 

1569. 

Tabreez 

. . id. 

1630.  Rottei’dam  .. 

id. 

1570. 

Fiji  .. 

..  id. 

1631.  Alexandria  . . 

lid. 

1571. 

Athens 

..  2id. 

1632.  Tokio 

2id. 

1572. 

Bilbao 

..  3id. 

1633.  Tangier  ,, 

lid. 

1573. 

Barcelona  . . 

C « 

..  3d. 

1634.  Oporto 

lid. 

1574. 

Fiume 

. . 

..  2d. 

1635.  St.  Petersburg 

, * 

4d. 

1575. 

Tahiti 

. . 

..  Id. 

1636.  Dantzig 

• « 

2(L 

1576. 

San  Franeisco 

..  6d. 

1637.  Macao 

Id. 

1577. 

Ichang 

. , 

..  lid. 

1638.  Hiogo  and  Osaka 

6d. 

1578. 

Amoy 

.. 

..  lid. 

1639.  Naples 

* , 

lid. 

1579. 

Wenchow  .. 

..  Id. 

1640.  Kiungchow. . 

, * 

id. 

' 1580. 

Smyrna 

. . 

..  2id. 

1641.  Rome 

lid. 

1581. 

Nice.. 

..  lid. 

1642.  Beira 

id. 

1582. 

Soul  . . 

. . 

..  lid. 

1643.  St.  Jago  de  Cuba 

4id. 

1583. 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul. , 

..  4d. 

1 1644.  Clu’istiania  . . 

• • 

6d. 

1584. 

Nagasaki 

..  id. 

1 1645.  Lisbon 

lid. 

1585. 

Hakodate  . . 

..  Id. 

1646.  Brussels 

id. 

1586. 

Frankfort  . . 

..  3d. 

! 1647.  Vera  Cruz  .. 

id. 

1587. 

Samoa  . . 

. . 

..  Id. 

1618.  Tunis 

Id. 

1588. 

Cherbourg  . . 

. . 

..  lid. 

1 1649.  Antwerp  ,, 

Id. 

1589. 

Damascus  «. 

, , 

. . Id. 

1 1650.  Tokio 

Id. 

1590. 

New  York 

, . 

..  Id. 

1651.  Honolulu  . . 

id. 

1591. 

Athens  , , 

, . 

..  2d. 

! 1652.  Stettin 

lid. 

1592. 

Baghdad 

. . 

. . Id. 

j 1653.  Bangkok 

Id. 

1593. 

Vienna 

. . 

..  lid. 

! 1654.  Batoum 

lid. 

1591. 

Montevideo. . 

. . 

..  2id. 

1655.  Mexico 

9 id. 

1595. 

Swatow  , , 

, . 

..  IM. 

1656.  Odessa 

lid. 

1596. 

Foochow 

, . 

..  id. 

1657.  Reunion 

Id. 

1597. 

Tamsui 

..  Id. 

1658.  Tokio 

lid. 

1598. 

Chungking  . . 

..  Id. 

1659.  Maranham  . . 

Id. 

1599. 

Chefoo 

..  Id. 

16G0.  Copenhagen 

Id. 

1600. 

Tokio 

..  lid. 

1661.  Berlin  . , 

Ud. 

1601. 

Bangkok  . . 

. . 

. . Id. 

1662.  Teheran 

2id. 

1602. 

Caracas 

..  lid. 

1663.  Salouica 

lid. 

1003. 

Sofia. . 

..  2hd. 

1664.  Manila 

id. 

1604. 

Belgrade 

..  2.Vd. 

1665.  Florence 

5id. 

1605. 

Shanghai  .. 

..  2id. 

1666.  Dakar 

id. 

1606. 

Canton 

• • 

..  Ud. 

1667.  Havre 

2d. 

1607. 

Meshed 

• « 

..  lid. 

1668.  Rouen 

2d. 

1608. 

Erzeroum  . . 

..  Id. 

1669.  Corfu 

id. 

1609. 

Galatz 

..  2d. 

1670.  Calais 

Id. 

1610. 

Port  Said  . . 

..  lid. 

1671 . Tehran 

. « 

• , 

lid. 
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Consul  Wyndliam  to  the  Marqiiis  of  Salishury. 

My  Lord,  Bareelona,  February  22,  1896. 

I HAVE  the  honour  to  transmit  to  your  Lordship,  enclosed 
herewith,  my  Report  on  the  Commerce  and  Shipping  of  Barcelona 
for  the  year  1895,  together  with  Reports  from  the  Yice-Consuls 
at  Alicante,  Benia,  Gandia,  Tarragona,  and  Valencia,  and  a 
Shipping  Return  from  the  Consular  Agent  at  Burriana. 

I have,  &c. 

(Signed)  WM.  WYNDHAM. 


Report  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  the  Consular  District 
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General  Remarks. 

The  general  commercial  depression  of  1894  has  continued 
during  1895,  and  has  been  accentuated  by  the  insurrection  in 
Cuba.  Catalonia,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  province  of  Spain, 
feels  most  acutely  the  results  of  the  present  war.  The  heavy 
protective  duties  which  Spain  imposes  on  foreign  goods,  both  in 
the  Peninsula  and  in  her  colonies,  have  induced  the  local  manu- 
facturers to  depend  almost  entirely  on  the  colonial  market,  and 
the  closing  of  the  Cuban  market  has  seriously  affected  the  indus- 
tries of  Catalonia.  Every  branch  of  trade  is  suffering  severely, 
and  a financial  crisis  must  soon  come  if  an  early  change  for  the 
better  does  not  take  place.  Both  exports  and  imports  have 
decreased  during  tlie  past  year.  I am  unable  to  forward  the 
official  statistics  relating  to  these,  as  they  are  not  published  until 
late  in  the  year,  when  they  would  be  of  little  value. 

The  figures  given  in  my  last  year’s  report  may  be  taken  as  a 
guide  subject  to  the  remarks  made  hereafter  respecting  the  con- 
dition of  the  various  industries. 
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The  export  of  linen  and  cotton  goods  is  practically  stopped  ; 
the  manufacturers  have  been  obliged  to  discharge  a large  number 
of  their  workmen  and  pay  lower  wages  to  those  they  still  employ. 
Several  spinning  and  weaving  establishments  are  completely 
closed,  and  many  others  will  soon  be  in  a state  of  enforced  idle- 
ness if  the  present  state  of  things  continues. 


Imports  and  Exports. 

The  importation  of  grain  during  1895  has  fallen  far  short  of  Grain, 
that  of  1894,  and  is  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  increase  in 
the  duty  which  was  imposed  by  the  Spanish  Government  on 
foreign  grain  in  February  of  last  year.  A still  larger  decrease  is 
to  be  observed  in  the  number  of  British  ships  carrying  grain 
cargoes  to  this  port. 

During  1894,  23  British  steamers  brought  cargoes  (in  all 
47,000  tons  of  grain),  while  in  1895  only  11  ships  flying  the 
British  flag  arrived  at  this  port  with  grain,  the  total  amount 
of  grain  carried  by  them  only  amounting  to  about  20,000  tons. 

This  decrease  of  50  per  cent,  is  due  in  part  to  the  decrease  in  the 
imports,  but  also  to  the  competition  of  Greek  steamers.  During 

1894,  25  Greek  steamers  brought  49,000  tons  of  grain  to  this  port, 
while  in  1895  (in  spite  of  the  decrease  in  the  importation)  2(i 
Greek  steamers  brought  54,000  tons  of  grain.  Practically  tlie 
Greek  steamers  now  have  this  trade  entirely  in  their  hands.  A 
few  Italian  and  Norwegian  steamers  occasionally  bring  cargoes, 
and  probably  the  number  of  steamers  which  have  arrived  here 
during  the  past  year  flying  the  latter  flag  has  not  decreased  to  any 
considerable  extent,  but  it  may  safely  be  said  that  more  tlian  one 
half  of  the  grain  imported  here  comes  in  Greek  vessels. 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been  no  direct  importation  of  Cottou  from 
cotton  from  Bombay  as  in  previous  years.  This  is  owing  to  the  India, 
shipowners  declining  to  take  the  risk  of  having  their  ships  sent 
to  Mahon  to  perform  quarantine,  and  to  their  natural  objections ‘to 
the  heavy  port  dues  here,  to  which  I allude  in  a later  paragraph. 

Large  quantities  have  been  received  via  Marseilles,  where  it  is 
transhipped  from  Bombay.  ' 

The  imports  from  the  United  States  show  an  increase  in  favour  Cotton  from 
of  1895.  This  is  due  to  the  low  prices  which  have  been  the  rule  America, 
in  the  American  markets,  and  the  local  merchants  have  bought 
large  quantities  in  spite  of  the  depressed  condition  of  trade  here. 

I may  here  mention  that  Spanish  steamers  appear  to  be  receiving 
a larger  share  of  the  carrying  trade  in  this  article  than  was 
formerly  the  case. 

There  was  an  increase  of  2 British  steamers  in  this  trade 
during  1895,  but  this  is  by  no  means  in  proportion  to  the  increase 
in  the  amount  of  cotton  received. 

The  following  are  the  cargoes  of  coals  received  during  the  year  Coal. 

1895,  with  the  ports  of  shipment  and  the  names  of  the  principal 
receivers : — 

(2106) 
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Month. 

Quantity. 

Tans. 

January 

39,375 

February 

• • 

43,579 

March 

• • 

69,816 

April 

t • 

50,527 

May . . 

» • 

37,284 

June 

40,188 

J uly. . 

• • 

36,743 

August 

• • • 9 

• • 

55,088 

September  .. 

• • • • 

• • 

43,532 

October 

• • • • 

39,668 

November  .. 

• • 1 » 

45,315 

December  , « 

• • • • 

42,700 

Total 

•• 

•• 

543,815 

Ports  of  Shipment. 


Quantity. 

Tons. 

Cardiff 

231,940 

Newport  (Mon.) 

68,697 

Grimsby 

4,283 

Newcastle 

199,980 

Leith  and  Glasgow. . 

18,679 

Australia  . . « . . . . « 

1,455 

Gijon  and  Avil6s  (Spain)  . . 

16,355 

Antwerp  . . . . . . . , . . 

927 

Dunkirk  . . . . . . . , 

3,459 

Newport  News  ..  ..  .«  .. 

8,140 

Total  . . . . 

543,815  ^ 

Eeceivers, 


Quantity. 

Tons. 

Bores  y Cia. . . . . , 

108,387 

Hijos  de  J.  M.  Bofill 

85,522 

Torres  y Case! las  . . 

40,661 

Enrique  Schwartz  . . 

• • • • 

39,624 

Pages  y Portell 

• » • • 

38,701 

Domingo  Bernet  . . 

» • • • 

36,013 

Watts,  Williams,  and  Co. .. 

25,634 

Compafiia  Gas  Catalan  .. 

63,514 

A''arious 

105,769 

Total 

.. 

543,815 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  figures  given  there  has  been  an 
increase  in  the  importation  of  coal  during  the  past  year  of 
11,000  tons,  but  the  importation  from  Great  Britain  shows  a 
decrease  of  about  4,000  tons.  This  is  almost  entirely  due  to  the 
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increased  consumption  of  the  coal  from  the  north  of  Spain  which 
has  been  tried  and  given  satisfaction  in  several  factories  in  this 
district. 

I may  here  mention  that  the  ships  of  any  nation  may  engage 
in  the  coal  carrying  trade  between  Gijon  and  Aviles  and  Spanish 
Mediterranean  ports. 

The  exportation  of  wine  during  1895  shows  a decrease  of  over  Wine. 
9,000  pipes ; the  decrease  in  the  export  to  Cuba  being  over  16,000 
pipes,  while  that  to  Buenos  Ayres  has  increased  6,000  pipes. 

Industries. 

Tlie  linen  and  cotton  industries  have  experienced  a very  bad  Linen  anti 
commercial  year.  1895  commenced  well  with  a considerable 
demand  for  linen  goods  for  the  Cuban  and  other  markets,  and  the 
heav}^  fall  in  prices  of  yarns  which  took  place  at  the  end  of  1894 
enabled  the  manufacturers  to  sell  goods  at  moderate  figures.  As, 
soon  as  the  Cuban  insurrection  commenced,  however,  the  demand 
began  to  decline  and  the  year  closed  with  very  gloomy  prosj^ects 
for  manufacturers  generally. 

The  local  markets  are  also  in  a very  bad  condition,  the  pur- 
chases being  very  inferior  to  those  of  the  previous  year.  Many 
families  have  been  deprived  of  their  bread-winners  for  the  Cuban, 
insurrection,  and  others  have  spent  their  all  in  redeeming  their 
friends  from  the  conscription  or  to  pro\4de  substitutes  where  they 
have  been  ordered  to  Cuba.  It  is  estimated  that  27,000,000  pesetas 
have  been  paid  to  the  State  on  these  grounds,  and  the  people 
generally  cannot  afford  to  make  the  purchases  they  otherwise 
would,  thus  affecting  to  a serious  extent  the  linen,  cotton,  and 
similar  industries. 

Since  the  duty  of  45  pesetas  per  100  kilos,  (say  18/.  per  ton)i 
was  imposed  on  linen  yarns  from  England  the  shipments  of  the 
heavier  yarns,  ISTos.  8 to  20,  from  Dundee,  have  practically  ceased, 
and  the  severe  competition  of  the  cotton  yarns  makes  it  very 
improbable  that  they  will  ever  again  be  resumed. 

I have  carefully  considered  the  question  of  increasing  British- 
trade  in  these  articles,  and  find  that  cheaper  wages  and  longer 
hours  are  the  rule  here  and  elsewhere  on  the  Continent,  and  enable 
the  manufacturer  to  produce  goods  at  a lower  figure  than  the  English, 
but  I think  if  closer  attention  were  paid  by  British  firms  to 
details,  and  every  care  were  taken  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
customer  in  each  shipment  by  seeing  that  no  goods  about  wliich 
there  might  be  the  slightest  doubt  were  slripped,  a step  would 
have  been  taken  in  the  right  direction  towards  maintaining 
British  reputation,  and  consequently  towards  at  least  retaining 
such  hold  on  the  trade  as  at  present  exists.  Complaints  are  fre- 
quently made  here  by  importers  from  Belfast  and  Dundee  that  the 
goods  sent  are  not  those  ordered,  and  vexatious  and  expensive 
questions  are  the  result,  and  especially  is  this  the  case  with  repeat 
orders. 
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It  frequently  happens  that  a merchant  sends  a repeat  order  to 
either  of  these  places  for  a certain  article  and  is  supplied  with 
something  quite  different,  while  if  he  sends  his  order  to  France^ 
for  example,  although  it  may  be  years  after  the  original  order  was 
given,  he  is  supplied  with  identically  the  same  article  both  in 
quality  and  colour.  I fear  this  fact  is  not  sufficiently  realised  by 
English  firms,  and  I therefore  desire  to  call  attention  to  it. 
Buyers  here  are  very  reluctant  to  change  where  they  have  been 
well  or  fairly  dealt  with. 

English  made  goods  have  hitherto  enjoyed  a good  reputation 
•and  there  are  a large  number  of  people  who  prefer  them  to  the 
locally  made  article,  and  frequently  the  home-made  goods  are  sold 
as  English,  the  merchant  getting  a higher  price  for  them. 

The  following  figures  may  be  taken  as  a reliable  estimate  of 
the  number  of  machines,  &c.,  in  this  industry  at  the  beginning  of 
1895 


Number. 

Mills. 

Hemp  spinning . . 

2 

Linen  bleaching  and  finishing . . 

10 

Manufactures  of  linen  sewing  threads,  fishing 

nets,  and  net  twines  . . 

5 

Manufactures  of  linen  sewing  threads. . 

3 

Machines. 

Thread  and  net  twines— number  of  spindles. . 

5,914 

Ordinary  linen  looms,  hand  and  power  (over) 

2,000 

Warping  machines 

8 

Jacquard  looms  . . ..  .. 

196 

Looms  for  net  making  . . 

97 

One  of  the  very  few  Catalan  industries  that  have  not  suffered 
to  a serious  extent  during  the  past  year  is  that  of  paper-making. 
Extensions  in  all  the  different  branches  have  been  the  rule,  and 
instead  of  importing  large  quantities,  as  until  recently  was  the 
case,  Catalonia  now  supplies  its  own  needs  and  exports  to  other 
•countries.  The  great  obstacle  to  the  further  progress  of  this  trade 
is  the  railway  tariff.  Eailway  rates  are  very  high,  and  competi- 
tion with  foreign  made  goods  in  such  cities  as  Barcelona,  &c.,  is 
somewhat  hampered.  Formerly  large  quantities  were  exported  to 
Cuba,  but  the  demand  ceased  on  the  commencement  of  the  present 
war,  and  the  manufacturers  at  once  looked  for  other  markets,  and 
now  large  quantities,  which  almost 'make  up  for  the  decrease  in 
the  Cuban  sales,  are  sent  to  France  and  Italy. 

Two  firms  in  Barcelona  alone  have  turned  out  over  180,000 
reams  of  cigarette  paper  during  the  year,  the  value  being  estimated 
at  3,000,000  pesetas. 
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The  local  manufacture  has  almost  done  away  with  the  impor- 
tation of  packing  paper  from  Germany,  but  small  quantities  of 
good  quality  are  still  imported  from  England.  The  manufacture 
of  cloth  paper  for  bookbinding  purposes  has  been  started  here,  and 
the  makers  are  endeavouring  to  turn  out  an  article  which  will  be 
able  to  compete  in  quality  with  either  French,  German,  or 
English  makes. 

During  the  year  a factory  has  been  established,  with  English 
machinery  and  methods,  for  making  waterproof  packing  paper. 

The  price  of  this  article  is  much  lower  than  that  of  the  German 
or  Belgian  goods  with  which  it  is  intended  to  compete. 

This  article  was  formerly  largely  used  in  this  district  and  was  Tinplate, 
imported  from  England,  but  the  two  factories  which  have  been 
established  in  Bilbao  appear  to  be  driving  the  English  made  goods 
out  of  the  trade. 

This  industry  may  be  said  to  depend  entirely  on  the  Cuban  Hat  making, 
market,  and  it  is  therefore  suffering  very  severely  on  account  of  the 
insurrection  there.  Practically  the  whole  industry  is  at  a stand- 
still at  the  present  moment.  The  largest  factory  in  this  district 
is  in  the  hands  of  Italians,  but  during  the  past  year  not  half  the 
business  of  1894  has  been  done,  and  now  only  half  the  workmen 
are  employed  on  short  hours  and  low  wages. 

During  the  past  year  some  important  contracts  have  been  Engines,  &c. 
carried  out  by  a local  firm,  amongst  the  most  notable  being  that 
relating  to  the  engines  of  the  Spanish  cruiser  “Emperador 
Carlos  V/’ 

A few  particulars  of  these  engines  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
extent  of  the  competition  of  local  firms.  The  engines  are  of  the 
inverted  type,  with  four  cylinders — one  high  pressure,  52  inches 
diameter ; one  intermediate,  77-i^  inches  in  diameter ; and  two 
low  pressure,  825'^^  inches  in  diameter.  At  100  revolutions  they 
develop  18,500  horse-power,  the  power  under  natural  draught 
being  15,000  indicated  horse-power.  The  speed  contracted  for  is, 
under  natural  draught,  19  knots  ; and  under  forced  draught, 

20  knots. 

There  are  12  single  ended  boilers  16  feet  3 inches  in  diameter 
by  9 feet  10  inches  long,  having  48  furnaces  3 feet  8 inches  in 
.diameter,  the  total  heating  surface  being  36,825  square  feet. 

La  Sociedad  Maquinista  Terrestre  y Maritima,’’  the  builders 
of  the  engines  just  mentioned,  have  also  turned  out  during  the 
year  several  steam  and  hydraulic  cranes  (including  a floating- 
crane  of  80  tons  and  a fixed  one  of  100  tons)  as  well  as  nearly 
50  complete  sets  of  marine  engines  and  various  locomotives,  the 
total  horse-power  represented  fcing  149,500.  This  firm  has  in 
hand  the  contract  for  the  building  of  the  proposed  dry  dock  here. 

[ may  add  that  it  is  a private  firm  and  enjoys  no  subvention 
from  the  Government. 

The  manufacture  of  bruslies  of  all  kinds  is  largely  carried  on  Brushes 
in  this  district,  one  firm  in  Barcelona  turning  out  as  far  as  1,000 
dozens  daily.  Although  comparatively  a young  industry  here  it  is 
rapidly  extending,  and  already  the  home  market  is  plentifully 
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Cream  of 
tartar  and 
tartaric  acid. 


Ribbons  and 
laces. 


Wire. 


Cork 

preparation, 

&c. 


supplied  and  several  consignments  have  been  sent  to  Spanish 
colonies  during  the  past  year. 

The  preparation  of  these  articles,  which  was  formerly  extensively 
carried  on  in  this  province,  and  on  a small  scale  in  the  other 
provinces  of  Spain,  has  now  almost  ceased.  In  less  than  40  years 
12  factories  in  Catalonia  and  over  30  in  the  rest  of  Spain  have 
been  closed,  in  many  cases  witli  tremendous  loss  to  the  proprietors. 
The  primary  substances  are  exported  to  England  and  Germany 
and  there  prepared. 

A new  factory  for  the  production  of  these  goods  has  been 
established  at  Bescano.  This  is  the  third  of  the  kind  in  this 
district,  ■ and  has  been  erected  on  the  banks  of  the  Eiver  Ter, 
which  supplies  the  motive  power  for  the  engines.  These  are,  I 
understand,  of  English  manufacture,  and  English  methods  are 
being  closely  followed  with  a view  to  turning  out  an  article  that 
may  be  able  to  compete  both  in  ]>rice  and  quality  with  English 
made  goods. 

Considerable  quantities  of  ribbons  and  laces  are  still  imported 
from  England,  and  there  would  appear  to  be  a fairly  good  demand 
for  them  in  this  district. 

I have  had  enquiries  addressed  to  me  during  the  year  as  to- 
the  manufacture  of  wire  in  this  district,  and  the  result  of  my 
enquiries  would  appear  to  show  that  although  large  quantities  of 
wire  are  ussd  here,  none  is  manufactured  in  this  neighbourhood. 

San  Eeliu  de  Guixols  and  Palamos  are  the  two  places  in  this 
Consular  district  from  which  cork  is  exported,  and  the  preparation 
of  the  bark  is  carried  on  in  the  town  of  Palamos.  On  the  occasion 
of  my  late  visit  I saw  the  cork  in  its  native  state  as  stripped  from 
the  trees,  steamed  or  boiled  and  pressed  into  sheets  and  then  cut 
into  stoppers,  the  shavings  being  collected  and  shipped,  after 
being  pressed  into  bales,  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  linoleum. 
The  preparation  of  cork  forms  the  staple  industry  of  Palamos. 

The  machinery  used  in  cutting  the  cork  came^  for  the  greater 
part,  from  France,  and  in  one  large  factory — the  only  one  worked 
by  steam  and  owned  by  a German  hrm — the  engines  and  driving 
machines,  as  also  the  electric  lighting  machinery,  were  of  German 
manufacture,  but  some  of  the  cork  cutting  machines  were  of 
English  manufacture,  and  in  this  industry  there  is  possibly  an 
opening  for  Britisli  trade  and  enterprise,  but  only  by  the  personal 
attendance  of  capable  men  who  understand  the  business  and  come 
to  seek  for  orders  and  get  them  from  principals.  No  amount  of 
printed  circulars  for  Consular  officers  to  distribute  will  be  of 
any  use. 

It  has  been  found  very  difficult  to  obtain  reliable  information 
as  to  the  amount  of  cork  exported  from  Spain,  and  I can  only  give 
the  following  statements  as  to  production,  &c.,  under  reserve. 

In  the  province  of  Geroiia  it  is  estimated  that  198,000  acres 
are  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  cork  trees,  the  amount  of  cork 
produced  being  estimated  at  about  20,000  tons,  and  the  value  at 
about  1,010,000/.  Cork  is  the  third  item  in  importance  in  the 
list  of  exports  from  Spain.  Spanish  custom-house  statistics  do 
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not  specify  the  quantities  which  are  exported  to  the  different 
countries,  and  large  quantities  which  appear  in  the  official  figures 
as  having  been  exported  to  France  are  really  en  route  for  England 
and  Germany,  being  transhipped  to  those  countries  in  the  ports 
of  Cette  and  Marseilles. 

Eaw  or  unprepared  Catalonian  cork  is  not  exported  as  it 
requires  to  be  worked  in  a special  way,  and  the  Catalans 
themselves  appear  to  be  the  only  workmen  who  are  able  to  treat 
it  properly.  The  prepared  cork  is  largely  exported  to  British 
markets,  notably  those  of  London,  Dublin  and  Edinburgh, 
Calcutta  and  Bombay,  Sydney  and  Melbourne,  and  Montreal  and 
Quebec. 

The  factory  mentioned  in  my  last  roport  as  being  in  course  Thread 
of  construction  by  Messrs.  J.  and  P.  Coates,  Limited,  of  Paisley,  niaking- 
has,  as  I anticipated,  been  completed  and  opened  during  the  year, 
the  style  being  “ FTuevas  Hilaturas  del  Ter.” 


Afjricnlturc. 

The  important  article  of  export — olive  oil — is  becoming  more 
known  and  apparently  more  appreciated  than  formerly.  During  the 
past  year  or  two  great  efforts  have  been  made  in  this  province,  where 
the  olive  is  extensively  grown,  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  oil 
by  taking  every  care  to  see  that  only  the  best  olives  are  used,  and 
there  appears  to  be  a genuine  desire  to  obtain  a larger  sale  by 
maintaining,  and  if  possible,  improving,  the  quality. 

Catalonia  is  essentially  a manufacturing  district,  and  there  is  GencvaL] 
nothing  of  any  importance  to  report  as  having  occurred  during 
1895. 

A cattle  market  under  the  superintendence  and  direction  of  New  cattle 
the  corporation  has  been  established.  It  was  opened  on  i^arket. 
January  9,  1896,  and  large  consignments  of  cattle  have  been 
received  from  the  south  of  Spain,  Portugal,  &c.,  as  well  as  from 
the  local  breeders.  In  a despatch,*  dated  January  18,  I 
forwarded  a translation  of  the  rules  and  regulations  governing 
the  market. 


Shipping. 

As  the  official  statistics  have  not  been  published  I am  unable  General, 
to  state  whether  there  has  been  an  increase  or  decrease  in  the 
number  of  ships  calling  here  or  in  cargoes  taken  and  brought. 

British  shipping  shows  a decrease  of  36  vessels  and  over 
50,000  tons.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  decrease  in  the  quantity 
of  coals  imported  from  Great  Britain,  and  to  the  competition  of 
Spanish,  German,  and  Norwegian  vessels  in  that  trade.  The 
decreased  importation  of  grain  to  which  I refer  in  another 
paragraph  has  also  influenced  British  shipping,  and  fewer  vessels 
have  loaded  cargoes  for  South  America  than  during  1894. 

The  site  for  the  proposed  dry  dock  has  been  marked  off,  and  Dry  dock'. 

* Forwarded  to  Board  of  Agriculture.— Ed. 
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Harbour  dues. 


Sale  of  ships. 


New  customs 
law. 


Shipping. 

Impo.’tation, 


I am  informed  that  as  soon  as  one  or  two  questions  pending 
between  the  contractors  and  the  Spanish  Government  have  been 
settled  active  operations  will  at  once  be  commenced. 

I am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  Barcelona  Chamber 
of  Commerce  has  at  last  seriously  taken  up  the  question  of 
reducing  the  port  dues  here.  Barcelona  has  long  been  known  as 
the  most  expensive  port  of  the  Mediterranean  owing  to  the 
harbour  authorities  continuing  to  collect  the  heavy  dues  which 
were  originally  imposed  for  the  erection  of  the  port.  The  Harbour 
Works  Board  has  7,000,000  pesetas  in  hand,  and  has  effected 
trifling  improvement  in  the  harbour  during  the  past  year  or  two, 
but  it  still  continues  to  collect  the  dues  I have  mentioned,  and 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  apparently  at  last  grasped  the 
fact  that  these  dues  are  eventually  paid  % the  consumer  here, 
the  shipowner,  who  nominally  pays  them,  being  obliged  to  charge 
a higher  freight  to  cover  them. 

Whether  the  movement  recently  commenced  will  have  any 
effect  or  not  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
some  reduction  may  at  least  be  made  in  the  present  heavy  tariff. 

While  treating  of  the  question  of  dues  I may  mention  that 
the  charges  which  the  Spanish  Government  imposes,  and  the  taxes 
payable  on  the  sale  and  transfer  of  a British  ship  to  the  Spanish 
flag,  in  many  cases  amount  to  the  value  of  the  ship. 

I am  informed  that  during  the  past  year  an  English  sailing- 
ship  was  offered  for  sale  here  at  about  1,000/.,  but  the  dues  and 
taxes  on  the  transaction  would  have  amounted  to  about  5,000  dob 
(nearly  the  value  of  the  ship)  and  a sale  was  impossible.  I 
mention  this  fact  as  an  indication  of  the  system  of  heavy  taxation 
to  which  Spain  still  adheres. 

A new  rule  is  now  being  enforced  here  by  which  the  customs 
authorities  require  the  production  by  every  steamer  of  a receipt 
or  other  document  from  the  Spanish  Consul  at  the  port  of  loading 
certifying  that  the  proper  fees  have  been  paid  to  that  officer  and 
specifying  the  amount. 

If  this  document  is  not  produced  the  customs  authorities  main- 
tain that  they  can — and  state  that  they  will — charge  the  amount 
again  here,  and  I report  the  matter  now  in  order  that  it  may 
become  known  at  once. 


Alicante. 

Mr.  Vice-Consul  Cumniing  reports  as  follows: — 

There  is  little  of  interest  to  be  added  to  what  may  be  seen  in 
tlie  annexed  tables  of  shipping,  importation  and  exportation  at 
this  port. 

British  sliipping  increased  on  that  of  the  previous  year  by 
17  vessels  and  3,725  tons. 

Tlie  trade  in  dried  codfish  shows  a much  larger  consumption, 
and  the  increased  quantity  is  entirely  in  British  staples  from 
Newfoundland,  from  which  colony  3,250  tons  were  received, 
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whereas  only  470  tons  came  from  Norway  and  30  tons  from 
France.  The  importation  of  coals  shows  an  increase,  and  also 
that  of  crude  petroleum.  In  corn  the  falling- off  is  very  consider- 
able. Other  articles  show  but  slight  variations. 

There  was  an  active  demand  from  France  for  wine  towards  Exportation, 
the  latter  part  of  the  year,  which  caused  a revival  to  some  extent 
of  the  movement  in  this  article  here,  especially  as  very  moderate 
prices  ruled.  Almonds  show  a good  increase  ; the  crop  was  fairly 
abundant,  and  prices  lower  than  during  the  previous  year.  A new 
article  of  export  has  been  that  of  pomegranates,  the  cultivation  of 
which  is  consequently  being  extended  especially  around  Elche 
wdiere  the  best  fruit  is  found. 


Eeturn  of  Principal  Articles  of  Import  to  Alicante  during'  the 

Years  1895-94. 


Articles. 

1895. 

1394. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Coals 

Tons 

8,600 

1 ^ 

1 6,000 

3,700 

£ 

2,500 

Bailway  material,  iron,  <tc. 

' ♦>  ••• 

3,100 

i 15,000 

2,100 

10,000 

Dried  codfish  

)»  ••• 

3,750 

60,000 

2,500 

45,000 

Suear  1 

170 

4,000 

230 

6,000 

Jute i 

500 

5,500 

660 

7,500 

Petroleum i 

5,200 

... 

2.500 

Staves  i 

Pieces 

400,000 

15,000 

480,000 

18^000 

Timber  i 

Cub.  met. 

26,000 

42,000 

28,000 

46,000 

Corn 1 

Tons 

2,100 

8,000 

14,000 

56,000 

Eeturn  of  Principal  Articles  of  Export  from  Alicante  during  the 

Years  1895-94. 


Articles. 

1 

! 

1895.  1 

1894. 

Quantity. 

1 Value. 

1 Quantity. 

Value. 

Wine 

Hectolitres 

913,000 

£ 

700,000 

650,000 

£ 

500.000 

Lead 

Tons 

14,000 

140,000 

16,000 

150,000 

Liquorice  root  

,, 

680 

7,000 

600 

6,000 

Almonds  

? » ••• 

1,040 

78,000 

840 

65,00a 

Esparto  and  esparto  goods 

1,700 

1,500 

350 

300 

Aniseed  

M 

475 

15,000 

660 

22,000 

Old  railway  iron 

M ••• 

4,400 

2,800 

4,000  1 

2,600 

Pomegranates  

. 1 

M ...| 

230 

750 

...  I 
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Raisins. 


Onions, 


Oranges. 


Tomatoes. 


Eeturn  of  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  Alicante  during  the 

Year  1895. 


Natienality. 

1 

Number  of 
V essels. 

Tons. 

British  . . 

59 

28,911 

— ^French  . . 

140 

122,175 

Swedish  and  Norwegian 

39 

24,611 

Italian  . . . . . . , . 

36 

6,286 

Danish  . . 

9 

5,830 

— Russian  . . 

9 

7,692 

4 

• 3,571 

^<=-Austro-H  ungarian 

4 

3,280 

Greek 

3 

1,249 

.^-JDiitch 

3 

2,027 

Belgian  . . 

1 

821  '■ 

Total  foreign 

307 

206,453 

Spanish  . . 

131 

75,831 

„ coasting  . . ^ . 

1,110 

661,435 

„.-*-€'otal  in  1895 

1,551 

943,719 

„ 1894  .. 

1,665 

906,103  - 

Deni  A. 

Mr.  Vice-Consul  Morand  reports  as  follows : — 

The  record  of  the  year  as  regards  raisins,  the  staple  production 
of  this  district,  is,  as  to  value,  on  the  lines  of  last  year’s. 

With  an  unusually  short  crop  prices  have  run  from  a moderate 
start  to  near  utter  ruin,  at  which  point  they  now  stand  owing  to 
their  exclusion  from  the  North  American  markets. 

Onions  sent  to  the  United  States  of  America  in  early  ship- 
ments sold  disastrously,  and  there  are  considerable  quantities  in 
the  growers’  hands  with  no  prospect  of  sale. 

Oranges  have  suffered  largely  from  old  and  new  forms  of 
disease,  and  proved  a total  loss  in  many  instances  on  arrival  at  the 
British  markets. 

Tomatoes  turned  out  very  indifferently  owing  to  the  bad 
condition. 

The  only  bright  spot  in  the  dark  picture  is  the  substantial 
profit  realised  in  the  early  shipments  of  grapes. 


Imports  and  Eo:ports. 


The  following  is  an  abstract  of  tlie  trade  of  the  year  in  round 
figures  : — 
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Exports. 


Articles. 

To  Great 
Britain  and 
Colonies. 

Other 

Countries. 

Total  Value. 

£ 

Raisins  . . 

Cwts.  . . 

268,500 

146,500 

290,000 

Grapes  . . 

Barrels 

95,000 

1,500 

Nil 

21,300 

Almonds 

Cwts. 

1,500 

9,500 

Onions  . . . . -|^ 

Cases  . . 1 

Crates  . . 1 

22,000 

90,000 

1 7,200 

Oranges 

Cases 

12,000 

4,000 

4,800 

. Palm-leaf  hats 

Dozens  . . * 

18,000 

1,000 

Tomatoes  . . . . 

Tons  . . { 

200 

1 100 

5,000 

Total  . . 

•• 

•• 

•• 

338,800 

Imports. 


Articles. 

From  Great 
Britain. 

Other 

Countries. 

Total  Value. 

Alcohol . . 

Gallons 

10,000 

125 

£ 

1,700 

Cement . . 

Tons 

1,500 

Coal 

1 » • • 

40*0 

250 

600 

Cloth 

1 Yards  . . 

500,000 

81,500 

Cordage. . 

Lbs. 

65,000 

1,700 

Cork-dust 

Tons 

400 

3,300 

Flour  .. 

1,700 

22,500 

Guano  . . . . . . i 

>5  • • 

400 

3,600 

Lumber. . . . . . ' 

Square  feet 

860,000 

18,000 

Nails 

Lbs. 

600,000 

6,000 

Paper  . . . . : 

5>  • • 

250.000 

700.000 

3,700 

Soap  . . . . . . 1 

99  • • 

1 

8,000 

Sugar  . . 

99  • • 

80,000 

! 1,300 

Sulphur..  ..  ..: 

Tons 

600 

3,200 

\Yheat  . . 

99  • « 

2,000 

20,000 

Total  . . 

•• 

“ 

.. 

a26,600 

Shipping. 


The  deficiency  in  the  raisin  crop  has  not  influenced  the  number  Shipping, 
of  vessels  calling  at  this  port.  British  shipping  still  holds  its 
accustomed  proportion  though  severely  tried  by  the  keen  com- 
petition of  Spanish  lines  chiefly  under  British  direction  and  of 
British  ownership.  ISTo  change  is  to  be  mentioned  as  to  harbour 
accommodation,  but  the  realisation  of  the  contemplated  harbour 
project  might  prove  a great  boon  to  navigation. 

Populcdion,  Industries^  and  Public  Health. 

■ In  the  absence  of  new  returns  since  last  census  the  population 
may  be  estimated  at  a little  over  13,000  inhabitants  chiefly  ein- 
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ployed  in  agricultural  pursuits.  No  regular  branch  of  industry  is 
carried  on  here  except  those  dependent  on  the  fruit  preparing  and 
packing.  Fishing  is  tlie  regular  occupation  of  the  maritime 
population  when  not  engaged  in  stowage  and  lighterage. 

In  view  of  the  disregard  of  hygienic  rules  the  state  of  public 
health  may  be  considered  highly  satisfactory. 


Eetukn  of  all  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  Denia  during  the  Year 

1895. 

Entered. 


Sailing.* 

Steam. 

Total. 

Nationality. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

British  

61  I 

50,234 

61 

50,234 

Spanish  

’37 

(»Vy34 

84 

43,399 

121 

50,333 

Danish  

... 

18 

12,310 

18 

12,310 

Swedish  

2 

*675 

4 

2,670 

6 

3,345 

3,751 

Norwegian 1 

1 

9 

3,751 

9 

Fiench  

' 1 

*130 

4 

4, .598 

5 

4,728 

Russian  

1 

462 

4 

4,145 

5 

4,607 

Portuguese 

1 

351 

... 

1 

351 

Total  

,,  for  the  year 
preceding 

42 

8,552 

184 

121,107 

226 

129,659 

45 

1 

8,435 

195 

132,150 

240 

140,585 

* From  100  tons  upwards. 


Cleared. 


Sailing. 

Steam. 

1 

Total. 

Nationality. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

j Tons. 

' ■ 1 

; Number  of 
i Vessels. 

Tons. 

British  

... 

61 

50,234 

61 

50,234 

Spanish  

37 

6’’934 

84 

43,399 

121 

50,333 

Danish  

... 

18 

12,310 

18 

12,310 

Swedish  

1 

302 

4 

2,670 

5 

2,972 

Norwegian 

■"1 

’*130 

9 

3.751 

9 

3,751 

French  .». 

4 

4,598 

5 

4,728 

Russian  

1 

462 

4 

4,145 

5 

4,607 

Portuguese 

1 

351 

351 

Total  

,,  for  the  year 

41 

8,179 

184 

121,107 

225 

129,286 

preceding 

45 

8,435 

195 

132,150 

240 

1 

140,585 

Gandia. 

Mr.  Vice-Consul  Komaguera  reports  as  follows  : — 

It  is  owing  to  the  great  advantages  of  embarkation  and  dis- 
embarkation which  the  port  of  Gandia  now  enjoys  (the  port  and 
the  railway  from  Alcoy  to  Gandia  were  inaugurated  in  the 
beginning  of  1893)  that  there  is  a considerable  increase  in  traffic 
to  report,  notwithstanding  the  effects  of  the  national  crisis  which 
unfortunately  are  felt  in  all  branches  of  trade.  These  effects, 
fiowever,  have  been  struggled  against  and  in  a great  measure  over- 
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come  by  .the  new  industries  developed  in  consequence  of  the  two 
important  additions  of  the  port  and  railway  above  referred  to. 
The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  vessels  which  have 
arrived  at  this  port  during  the  years  1892,  1893,  and  1895  ; the 
importation  and  exportation  corresponding  to  each  year  and  the 
large  increase  of  business  which  has  taken  place  in  1895. 


Year. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1892  

351 

95,445 

Tons, 

7,569 

Tons. 

21,700 

1893  

631 

[171,512 

18,776 

22,730 

1895  

625 

250,228 

31,956 

42,514 

Of  the  625  ships  which  arrived  at  this  port  in  1895,  255  were, 
sailing  vessels  with  a total  register  of  10,970  tons.  The  remain- 
ing 370  were  steamers,  of  which  number  226  were  engaged  in  the 
foreign  trade,  and  114  in  the  coasting  trade. 

Of  the  31,956  tons  discharged  in  1895,  16,783  applied  to 
foreign  importation,  and  the  remaining  15,173  to  importation 
from  other  parts  of  Spain,  although,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the 
greater  part  applied  to  articles  of  foreign  manufacture. 

All  the  foreign  imports  are  from  England,  and  of  the 
16,783  tons  of  which  these  consist,  15,274  were  coal  and  the 
remainder  guano. 

Of  the  42,514  tons  from  this  port  during  1895,  21,888  apply 
to  foreign  export,  of  which  the  greater  part  was  for  England,  and 
the  remaining  21,626  tons  were  sent  to  other  parts  of  Spain, 
principally  to  Barcelona,  although  of  this  quantity  a good  part,  as, 
for  example,  8,330  tons  of  wine  consigned  to  Barcelona,  will 
finally  be  reshipped  to  foreign  countries. 

Since  the  inauguration  of  the  port  and  railway,  this  town, 
which  has  always  distinguished  itself  amongst  its  neighbours  for 
its  cleanliness,  for  the  peaceful  character  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
for  its  love  of  progress,  has  entered  into  an  active  period  of  im- 
provements worthy  of  all  praise. 

The  improvement  for  the  supply  of  water  for  drinking  purposes 
which  I spoke  of  in  my  report  of  1893  is  now  realised,  and  thanks 
to  it  we  have  an  abundant  supply  of  excellent  water,  which 
besides  serving  for  domestic  purposes,  allows  of  the  daily  watering 
of  the  streets  in  summer. 

To  this  improvement  I have  now  to  add  another,  the  installa- 
tion of  the  electric  light,  which  is  at  present  being  carried  out 
and  will  probably  be  finished  in  a month’s  time.  The  electric 
force  is  conducted  from  the  manufactory  which  has  been  erected 
in  the  “ Lorcha  Pass,”  and  which  adjoins  the  line  of  railway  from 
Alcoy  to  Gandia. 

The  works  were  begun  on  August  3,  1894;  the  dam,  canal  and 
premises  were  finished  on  May  6,  1895,  on  which  day  the  water 
was  let  into  the  canal,  and  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month  the 
(2106)  B 
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turbines  and  alternators  were  inaugurated  before  Mr.  Alexander 
Siemens,  of  London,  the  constructor.  The  fall  is  28  metres  in 
length  and  the  minimum  supply  calculated  at  2 metres.  The 
town  of  Alcoy  is  already  supplied  with  the  electric  light,  and  the 
returns  for  3 months  read  “140  horse-power  of  light  and  75  of 
driving  force.”  The  total  cost  of  the  works  after  the  installation 
in  Gandia  is  finished  will  be  about  1,000,000  pesetas  (say  35,000/. 
sterling).  The  concession  has  been  granted  to  a limited  liability 
company  in  Valencia  styled  “ Hidro  Electrico  de  Valencia.”  The 
same  company  has  the  concession  of  another  fall  in  the  same 
river  which  is  3 kiloms.  nearer  to  Gandia,  and  which  has  a drop 
of  74  metres,  being  able  to  produce  up  to  1,500  horse-power 
between  the  two  falls. 

A navigable  canal  40  kiloms.  in  length  and  11  metres  in 
bread th,  with  a depth  of  1-50  metres,  will  also  probably  be 
constructed. 

Its  course  will  be  as  follows : — Starting  at  the  port  of  Gandia 
it  will  pass  through  the  towns  of  Jeresa,  Jaraco,  and  Tabernes, 
making  use  of  old  drainage  canals  as  far  as  Cullera,  where  it 
joins  the  Eiver  Jucar  up  to  Alcira  and  Alberique.  The  district 
througli  whicli  the  canal  will  pass  is  very  rich  in  agricultural 
produce  which  will  in  the  future  be  easily  shipped  from  Gandia 
instead  of  from  other  ports  as  formerly.  The  orange  crop  alone 
amounts  to  over  150,000  tons. 

The  working  of  the  port  produces  better  results  than  formerly, 
due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  able  administration  of  the  General 
Manager,  Mr.  A.  M.  Lane,  C.E.,  who  has  introduced  some  much- 
needed  economies,  and  whose  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  trade  of  the 
district  have  earned  a well  merited  success. 

Tlie  same  remarks  apply  to  the  management  of  the  Alcoy  and 
Gandia  Eailway. 

The  crops  in  this  valley  (with  the  exception  of  the  raisin  crop, 
which  is  still  the  principal  one)  have  been  generally  good 
although  the  quantity  grown  has  been  greatly  reduced.  With 
regard  to  this  reduction  it  is  calculated  that  twice  the  amount 
was  grown  in  1894  as  compared  with  1895,  and  yet,  in  spite  of 
this,  the  prices  obtained  in  the  latter  year  have  been  very  low, 
on  account  of  the  absence  of  any  demand  from  America  in  con- 
sequence of  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  raisin  there. 


BARCELONA. 
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Eeturn  of  Principal  Articles  of  Import  to  Gandia  during 
the  Year  1895. 


Articles. 

j 

1 Quantity. 

Value. 

Tons. 

£ 

Coal 

, . 

15,274 

21,383 

Guano 

1,708 

17,080 

Timber  . . 

4,728 

24,586 

Flour 

i 2,340 

31,834 

Drugs 

1 1,902 

26,638 

Rags 

i 1,301 

6,500 

Casks  for  wine  . . 

i 1,310 

36,696 

Various  .. 

! 3,393 

34,930 

Total 

•• 

•• 

i 31,956 

199,627 

Eeturn  of  Principal  Articles 

of  Export  from  Gandia  during 

the  Year 

1895. 

Articles. 

1 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Tons, 

£ 

Oranges  . . 

11,983 

80,967 

Tomatoes 

, , 

, , 

11,469 

63,664 

Wine 

8,330 

41,652 

Raisins  . . 

6,694 

107,113 

Spirits  . . 

640 

9,721 

Cloth  . . 

347 

27,808 

Various  ..  .. 

3,151 

31,615 

Total 

•• 

•• 

42,514 

362,440 

Tarragona, 

Mr.  Vice-Consul  Morgan  reports  as  follows  : — 

The  wine  crop  this  year  was  much  below  the  average  in  Crops, 
quantity,  but  the  superiority  of  quality  and  the  good  prices  realised 
more  than  made  up  for  this  deficiency  from  producers’  point  of 
view. 

Pilberts  turned  out  an  average  crop  in  size,  though,  owing  to 
drought,  the  quality  was  not  so  good  as  usual. 

Almonds  resulted  a fair  crop,  and  oil  abundant,  and  of  good 
quabty. 

The  only  remarkable  feature  in  exports  is  the  increased  Exports, 
quantity  of  wine  taken  by  France,  the  figures  being  about  double 
of  those  of  last  year,  but  the  partial  failure  of  the  French  wine 
crop  accounts  for  this,  and  for  the  good  prices  realised  by  growers 
here.  Exports  to  Italy  also  show  a considerable  increase,  but 
these  wines  were  mostly  sent  to  Genoa  for  transhipment  to 
Switzerland,  with  which  country  a very  fair  trade  is  carried  on  in 
white  wines. 

There  is  nothing  to  remark  upon  as  regards  these  beyond  the  Imports. 

(2106)  B 2 
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Shipping. 


Prospeci?. 


Coasting 

trade. 


greatly  diminished  entry  of  grain  from  the  Black  Sea,  due  to  the 
lieavy  import  duties  recently  placed  on  this  article. 

Naturally  the  only  increase  worthy  of  notice  is  that  with 
Brance,  the  trade  with  other  countries  being  about  normal,  but  in 
spite  of  the  heavier  shipments  made  to  France,  freiglits  have 
ruled  low  in  consequence  of  the  competition  made  between  the 
many  small  steamers  which  ply  about  the  coast  struggling  to  earn 
sufficient  to  cover  expenses. 

Although  proprietors  are  more  hopeful,  the  prospects  are  no 
better  than  they  have  been  for  years  past,  and  only  a continual 
failure  of  crops  in  France  would  help  matters  in  this  province, 
which  is  essentially  a wine-producing  district. 

The  coasting  trade  is  not  shown  in  the  accompanying  returns 
being  a matter  of  purely  local  interest. 


Eeturn  of  all  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  Tarragona  during  the 

Year  1895. 


Ektebed. 


■ Sailing. 

1 

Steam. 

Total. 

Nationality. 

! 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons.  j 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

British  

62 

46,767 

62 

46,767 

Spanish  

*89 

7,652 

522 

338,333 

611 

345,985 

French  

36 

2,571 

20 

18,956 

56 

21,527 

Swedish  and  Nor- 

wegian   

1 

608 

49 

19,407 

50 

20,015 

Italian  

38 

7,044 

32 

12,823 

70 

19,867 

Danish  

... 

17 

12,793 

17 

12,793 

Eussian  

3 

l‘,525 

10  1 

7,061 

13 

8,586 

Greek  

10 

3,924 

2 

1,499 

12 

5,423 

German  

1 

366  i 

3 

1,696 

4 

2,052 

Austro-Hungarian 

2 

1,877 

2 

1,877 

Dutch  

... 

... 

2 

1,274 

2 

1,274 

Belgian  

... 

... 

1 

892 

1 

892 

Total  

178 

23,680 

722 

463,378 

900 

487,058 

, , for  the  year 
preceding 

i '■* 

... 

... 

855 

500,626 

Cleared. 


Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

Nationality. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

British  

62 

46,767 

62 

46,767 

Spanish  

’89 

7’,'643 

523 

338,752 

612 

346,395 

French  

35 

2,550 

20 

18,956 

55 

21,506 

Swedish  and  Nor- 

wegian   

1 

608 

47 

18,583  ! 

48 

19,191 

Italian  

38 

7,044 

32 

12,823  ! 

70 

19,867 

Danish  

1 

570 

17 

12,793 

18 

1 13,363 

Russian  

3 

1,647 

10 

7,061 

13 

1 8,708 

Greek  

9 

3,432 

2 

1,499 

i 

4,931 

German  

1 

356 

3 

1,696 

4 

2,052 

Austro-Hungarian 

2 

1,877 

2 

1,877 

Dutch  

2 

1,274 

2 

1,274 

Belgian  

... 

1 

892 

1 

892 

Total  

177 

23,850 

721 

462,973 

898 

I 486,823 

„ for  the  year 

preceding 

... 

858 

1 

502,792 
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I^ETURN  of  Principal  Articles  of  Import  to  Tarragona  during  the 

Years  1895-94. 


Articles. 

1895. 

1894. 

Quantity.  | 

Value. 

! Quantity.  | 

Value. 

Wheat,  barley,  &c 

Tons 

28,395  , 

181,800  ! 

60, 142 

£ 

359,600 

Empty  casks ...j 

Number  ... 

82,273  ' 

82,273 

55,369 

55,369 

Petroleum  

Tons 

2,7fil 

40,000 

1,820 

30,000 

Staves ■ 

Mille 

2,2C0 

40,000 

j 1,868 

58,000 

Coal  

Tons 

36,980 

36,000 

26,638 

26,200 

Salt  fish  

1,776 

34,000 

i 1,458 

32,000 

Brimstone  

n 

3,218 

14,000 

1,986 

7,850 

WoocWdeals,  &c.)  ' 

7,000 

1 8,000 

Chemicals  

4,000 

3,700 

Other  articles 

... 

22,200 

20,770 

Total  

1 

i 

461,273 

1 

601,489 

PtETURN  of  Principal  Articles  of  Export  from  Tarragona  during  the 

Years  1895-94. 


Articles. 

1895. 

1894. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Wine  

Casks 

90,872 

£ 

722,492 

47,300 

£ 

330,538 

Filberts  

Bags 

» 1 ••• 

117,553 

103,042 

82,115 

80,916 

Almonds  

35,197 

50,000 

19,550 

29,300 

Oil  

Casks 

1,662 

30,200 

i 547 

10,940 

Tartar  and  materials 

12,900 

6,400 

Other  articles 

... 

2,400 

2,450 

Total  

... 

! 

921,034 

460,544 

PtETURN  showing  Total  Value  of  all  Articles  Exported  from  and 
Imported  to  Tarragona  from  and  to  Foreign  Countries  during 
the  Years  1895-94. 


Country. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

1895. 

! 1894. 

1895. 

1894. 

Great  Britain  and 

1 

i £ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Colonies 

243,374 

186,238 

45,000 

33,600 

France  . . 

625,380 

145,444 

88,719 

65,744 

Italy 

48,000 

10,000 

37,554 

27,358 

River  Plate  and  Ecuador 
United  States  of  North 

23,300 

38,610 

•• 

•• 

America 

21,700 

20,200 

60,000 

70,000 

Germany 

19,180 

18,688 

5,137 

Belgium 
Russia  .. 

16,300 

13,750 

. . 

2,450 

10,100 

9,250 

188,800 

364,000 

Denmark 

6,500 

7,074 

Sweden  and  N orway  . . 

5,700 

6,870 

34,200 

32,000 

Other  countries 

1,500 

4,420 

7,000 

1,200 

Total 

j 921,034 

460,544 

461,273 

601,48^ 
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€ieneral  trade. 


Exports. 


Imports. 


Valencia. 

Mr.  A^ice-Consul  Ivens  reports  as  follows : — 

The  year  1895,  which,  in  other  respects,  offers  no  special 
feature  for  remark,  has  been  distinguished  by  an  unexpected 
revival  of  the  trade  in  Valencia  red  wines  to  France.  During  the 
past  4 years  this  trade,  which,  up  to  1890,  had  been  so  remunera- 
tive to  the  wine  growers  and  merchants  of  this  province,  shrunk 
to  very  small  dimensions,  and  the  financial  losses  arising  therefrom 
have  been  heavy,  many  of  the  subsidiary  trades  being  likewise 
affected.  The  present  revival  is  mainly  due  to  the  failure  of  the 
last  vintage  in  France,  both  as  regards  quality  and  quantity,  re- 
quiring large  importations  of  the  strong  and  highly -coloured 
Spanish  wines  to  supplement  the  deficiency.  The  continuation 
of  the  present  favourable  turn  for  the  Valencia  wines  will,  of 
course,  depend  upon  the  result  of  the  coming  vintage  in  France, 
but,  in  any  case,  shipments  will  continue  steady  during  the  next 
4 months. 

The  exportation  of  oranges,  onions,  tomatoes,  and  melons  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  France,  Holland,  and  Belgium  has  been  brisk 
(witfi  very  short  interruptions),  and  during  November  and  De- 
cember direct  shipments  of  oranges  to  Kew  York  have  been  on  a 
larger  scale  than  of  late  years.  This  increase  of  shipments  is  due 
to  the  Florida  orange  crop  having  been  badly  frozen  last 
winter. 

The  tendency  pointed  out  by  me  last  year  to  import  chemicals 
for  the  preparation  of  artificial  manures  in  this  country,  and  the 
consequent  diminution  in  the  imports  of  foreign-made  guanos  still 
continues,  and  is  shown  as  follows  : — 


Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 


Amount  lauded  here  ex  British  and  foreign 
vessels  during  the  year  1895 
While  during  1894  it  was  .. 

Difference  in  favour  of  1895 

Quantity. 

Tons. 

17,710 

13,364 

4,346 

Superphosphate  of  Lime. 

Quantity. 

Tons. 

Quantity  imported  during  1895 

3,404 

Against  quantity  imported  during  1894  .. 

3,028 

Difference  in  favour  of  1895 

376 

BAKCELONA. 
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There  has  been  a considerable  increase  in  the  quantity  of  coals  Coal  and 
and  patent  fuel  imported  here  which  are  as  follows  patent  fuel. 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Tons. 

1895  

87,007 

1894  

71,239 

Difference  in  favour  of  1895 

15,768 

This  increase  is  due  to  the  North  of  Spain  Eailway  Company 
having  contracted  their  supply  of  patent  fuel  for  the  year  1895 
with  a British  firm  instead  of  with  the  Spanish  Company  (Sociedad 
Hullera  Espanola)  which  had  the  contract  for  the  previous  year. 

The  rates  of  exchange  have  fluctuated  considerably  during  the  Exchang-e, 
past  year,  bills  at  8 days’  sight  on  London  being  quoted — 


On  January 

81,  1895  .. 

Per  ll. 

Pesetas. 

28 

March 

31,1895  .. 

27  -70 

June 

30,  1895  .. 

29-25 

September  30,  1895  .. 

• 29  -35 

December 

31,1895  .. 

30  -40 

The  Cuban  insurrection,  attended  by  an  unusually  heavy  ex- 
penditure in  the  War  Department,  has  been  an  important  factor  in 
the  fluctuation  of  tlie  exchange. 


Annex  A. — Eetukn  of  all  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  Valencia  during 

the  Year  1895. 

Entered. 


! Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

Nationality. 

Number  of 
; Vessels. 

j Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
i Vessels. 

Tons. 

British  ' 

^ 15 

2,279 

450 

347,135 

i 465 

319,414 

Russian  ' 

Swedish  and  Nor-  ; 

10 

6,551 

14 

9,983 

1 25 

16,534 

wegian  | 

5 

1,555 

113 

43,545 

118 

4,5,100 

Danish  

1 

66 

14 

11,851 

15 

11,917 

German  

14 

9,603  ! 

14 

9,603 

Dutch  

6 

5,071  1 

6 

5,071 

Belgian  

... 

12 

9,369  1 

12 

9,369' 

French  

111 

96,040 

111 

96,040 

Portuguese ' 

”'3 

*761 

3 

761 

Spanish  

... 

... 

Italian  I 

64 

14,525 

’18 

19,276 

"82 

33,801 

Austro-Hungariau 

1 

148 

30 

40,010 

31 

40, 158 

Turkish  | 

Greek  1 

"l 

544 

'e 

15,"i88 

■ ■ 

15,732 

Total  ! 

100  1 

26,429 

789 

607,071  : 

889 

633,500 
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Cleared. 


Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

Nationality. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

„.,»ii-^?ritish  

16 

2,365 

451 

347,669 

467 

350,034 

^ilussian  

8 

4,888 

13 

8,682 

21 

13,570 

Swedish  and  Nor- 

wegian   

4 

1,459 

112 

42,850 

116 

44,309 

Danish  

1 

66 

14 

11,851 

15 

11,917 

German  

... 

... 

14 

9,603 

14 

9,603 

Dutch  

6 

5,071 

6 

5,071 

Belgian  

... 

... 

12 

9,369 

12 

9,369 

^i’rench  

"761 

111 

95,144 

111 

95,144 

Portuguese 

"*3 

3 

761 

Spanish  

... 

... 

^^talian  

70 

7,457 

17 

19,047 

*87 

26, *504 

jAustro-H  ungarian 
■^^urkish  

1 

148 

30 

40,010 

31 

40,158 

Greek  

”‘l 

"544 

’"o 

15,188 

"*7 

15,*732 

^iii  1 Total  

104 

17,683 

786 

604,484 

890 

622,172 

Annex  B. — Eeturn  of  Principal  Articles  of  Export  from  Valencia 
during  the  Year  1895. 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Oranges 

Oases  t • • • 

1,600,000 

£ 

680,000 

Onions 

» • • • • 

600,000 

112,500 

Melons 

,,  . . . . 

70,000 

17,500 

Pomegranates 

,,  . . . . 

9,000 

2,250 

Tomatoes 

Packages 

10,000 

3,000 

Tiger  nuts 

Bags  . . 

7,000 

4,200 

8a£tron  • • • • . . 

Lbs.  (avoir.) . . 

5,250 

6,300 

Total 

•• 

•• 

825,760 

BARCELONA, 
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Eeturn  of  Principal  Articles  of  Import  to  Valencia  during 
the  Year  1895. 


Articles, 

Quantity. 

1 

I Value. 

i £ 

Steam  and  small  coal 

Tons  .. 

18,163 

1 17,250 

Gas  coal 

20,976 

i 18,880 

Patent  fuel  . . 

>5  • • • • 

30,879 

i 28,560 

Coke  . . . . . . . . 

[ 263 

i 485 

Artificial  manure 

5>  • • • • 

2,137 

1 20,085 

Sulphate  of  ammonia 

•• 

9,196 

! 101,150 

Superphosphate 

418 

i 1,250 

Codfish 

>»  * • • * 

1 2,089 

1 88,425 

Jute  yarn 

Bales  . < 

2,386 

1 32,565 

Linen  yarn  . . 

• • • 

Tons  . . 

1 156 

5,340 

Iron  pipes 

! 353 

2,470 

Iron  pigs  and  bars  .. 

r)  * * • • 

100 

400 

Machinery  .. 

>>  • • • • 

34 

680 

Silicate  of  soda 

• • • • 

214 

1,070 

Caustic  soda  . . 

9>  • • • • 

92 

950 

Paraffin 

1 • • • » 

3 

120 

Cement 

180 

540 

Phosphorus  . . 

1 • 0 • • 

4 

930 

Gunpowder  . , . . 

1 

j 99  • • * * 

12 

1,350 

Total 

1 

•• 

272,500 

liETunx  of  British  and  Foreign  Shipping  at  tlie  Port  of  Valencia  during  tlie  Year  1895, 
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SPAIN. 


Annex  A. — Eetukn  of  all  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  Cullera  during 

the  Year  1895. 


Entered. 


Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

Nationality. 

Number 
of  Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number 
of  Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number 
of  Vessels. 

Tons. 

British  

... 

10 

5,161 

10 

5,167 

Kussian  

Swedish  and  Nor- 

1 

664 

1 

664 

wegian  

... 

2 

616 

2 

616 

Spanish  

”’7 

554 

9 

5,912 

16 

6,466 

Italian  

3 

617 

... 

3 

617 

Total  

10 

1,171 

22 

i 12,359 

32 

13,530 

Cleared. 


Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

Nationality. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

British  

... 

••• 

10 

5,167 

10 

5,167 

Russian  

Swedish  and  Nor- 

... 

1 

664 

1 

664 

wegian  

... 

2 

616 

2 

616 

Spanish  

7 

554 

9 

5,912 

16 

6,466 

Italian  

3 

617 

... 

3 

617 

Total  

10 

1,171 

22 

12,359 

32 

13,530 

Annex  B. — Keturn  of  Principal  Articles  of  Export  from  Cullera 
during  the  Year  1895. 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Nil. 

•• 

t • 

Keturn  of  Principal  Articles  of  Import  to  Cullera  during 
the  Year  189.^. 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Tons. 

£ 

Artificial  manure  . . , . 

1,060 

9,965 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  . . . « 

1,409 

15,500 

Superphosphate  . . « . 

1,064 

3,195 

Total 

•• 

28,660 

KetuPiN  of  British  and  Foreign  Shipping  at  Cullera  durii^g  tlie  Year  1(S95. 
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SPAIN. 


Burkiana. 

Mr.  Consular  Agent  Pablo  Atsara  reports  as  follows : — 

Annex  A. — Eeturn  of  all  Shipping  at  the  Ports  of  Burriana, 
Moncofar,  and  Castellon  (Spain)  during  the  Year  1895. 

Entered. 


Nationality. 

Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

British 

172 

121,053 

172 

121,053 

Spanish  

83 

65,177 

83 

65,177 

Swedish  

1 

1,388 

1 

1,388 

Norwegian 

29 

15,667 

29 

15,667 

Russian  

12 

7,770 

12 

7,770 

German  

12 

7,680 

12 

7,680 

Dutch  

••• 

i ^ 

3,156 

4 

3,156 

Italian  

688 

1 

688 

French  

2 

1,229 

2 

1,229 

Austrian 

1 

1,401 

1 

1,401 

Total  

817 

225,209 

317 

225,209 

Cleared. 


Nationality. 

Sailing. 

Steam. 

1 Total. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

1 Tons. 

^^..•^ritish 

171 

120,396 

171 

120,396 

Spanish 

83 

65,177 

83 

65,177 

Swedish 

1 

1,388 

1 

1,388 

Norwegian  ... 

29 

15,667 

29 

15,667 

„.^^ussian 

1 12 

7,770 

12 

7,770 

.—•German 

12 

7,680 

12 

7,680 

^Dutch 

• •• 

4 

3,156 

4 

3,156 

-^^alian 

1 

688 

1 

688 

““^French 

tC9 

2 

1,229 

2 

1,229 

...JLustrian 

1 

1,401 

1 

1,401 

>*^Total 

... 

316 

224,552 

316 

224,552 

Annex  B. — Eeturn  of  Principal  Articles  of  Export  from  Burriana 
District  during  the  Year  1895. 


Articles. 

j 

Qu  antity. 

Value. 

Oranges 

Cases  . . • . 

1,701,000 

£ 

801,250 

Wine  . . 

Bocoys 

1,896 

13,265 

Calamina 

Tons  . . 

1,606 

2,248 

Blend . . 

„ . . • « 

100 

no 

PiETURN  of  Ihdncipal  Articles  of  Import  to  Burriana  District 
during  the  Year  1895. 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Gas  coals  and  patent  fuel  . . 

Tons  .. 

3,445 

£ 

4,678 

Superphosphate  of  lime 

3>  • • • • 

710 

343 

Sulphate  of  ammonia 

,,  • • • • 

41 

153 

IvETUliN  of  Britiyil  and  Foreign  Shipping  at  Burriana,  Moncofar,  and  Castellon  during  the  Year  1895. 


BARCELOXA. 
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SPAIN. 
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NETHERLANDS. 
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ON  THE 
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LONDON: 
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Price  One  Penny. 


New  Series  of  Reports 


Reports  of  the  Annual  Series  have  been  issued  from  Her  Majesty’s 
Diplomatic  and  Consular  Officers  at  the  following  places,  and  may  be 
obtained  from  the  sources  indicated  on  the  title-page : — 


No. 

Price. 

No. 

Price. 

1557.  Dunkirk 

, . 

, . 

Id. 

1615.  Odessa 

, , 

. . 

2d. 

1558.  Ningpo 

.. 

Id. 

1616.  Gothenburg 

.. 

. . 

2d. 

1559.  Pakhoi 

. , 

, , 

Id. 

1617.  Mannheim 

. , 

. . 

lid. 

156'\  Chinkiang 

. . 

, . 

Id. 

1618.  Old  Calabar 

. . 

5d. 

1561.  New  York 

. , 

2d. 

1619.  Pekin 

, , 

2|d. 

1562.  Batoum 

, , 

Hid. 

1620.  Taganrog 

, . 

. . 

2d. 

1563.  Naples 

. , 

, , 

« . 

2d. 

1621.  Brindisi 

. , 

. . 

2id. 

1564.  Eesht . . 

• • 

. . 

lid. 

1622.  Jeddah 

, . 

lid. 

1565.  Copenhagen 

• • 

. . 

lid. 

1623.  Hamburg 

. . 

. . 

3d. 

1566.  Porto  Rico 

. . 

. . 

1 id. 

1624.  Angora 

• • 

. . 

lid. 

1567.  Malaga 

, . 

. . 

3d. 

1625.  Buda-Pesth 

. . 

1 id. 

1568.  Galveston 

. . 

7id. 

1626.  Beyrout 

. . 

. . 

Id. 

1569.  Tabreez 

. . 

. . 

id. 

1627.  Bushire 

2d. 

1570.  Fiji  .. 

1628.  Stettin 

, , 

2id. 

1571.  Athens 

1629.  Porto  Rico 

. . 

Id. 

1572.  Bilbao 

• • 

. . 

Bid. 

1630.  Rotterdam 

, * 

* , 

. . 

id. 

1573.  Barcelona 

e a 

. . 

3d. 

1631.  Alexandria 

, * 

• , 

lid. 

1574.  Fiume 

. . 

2d. 

1632.  Tokio 

, . 

2.^d. 

1575.  Tahiti 

. . 

Id. 

1633.  Tangier 

, * 

, . 

lid. 

1576.  San  Francisco 

, . 

. . 

6d. 

1634.  Oporto 

. . 

lid. 

1577.  Ichang 

. . 

. . 

. . 

lid. 

1635.  St.  Petersburg 

• • 

. . 

4d. 

1578.  Amoy.. 

lid. 

1636.  Oantzig 

. . 

• « 

. . 

2d. 

1579.  Wenchow 

V « 

• • 

Id. 

1637.  Macao 

• % 

, , 

Id. 

1580,  Smyrna 

« • 

• • 

2id. 

1633.  Hiogo  and  Osaka 

, . 

6d. 

1581.  Nice  .. 

lid. 

1639.  Naples 

. , 

lid. 

1582.  Soul  .. 

1640.  Kiungchow 

. . 

id. 

1583.  Rio  Grande  do  Sul 

. . 

4d. 

1641.  Rome... 

lid. 

1584.  Nagasaki 

, » 

, . 

Id. 

1642.  Beira.. 

id. 

1585.  Hakodate 

0 • 

. . 

Id. 

1643.  St.  Jago  de  Cuba 

4id.' 

1586.  Frankfort 

, * 

. . 

3d. 

1644.  Christiania 

6d. 

1587.  Samoa 

1645.  Lisbon 

lid. 

1588.  Cherbourg 

. . 

. . 

lid. 

1646.  Bz’u.ssels 

id. 

1589.  Damascus 

. . 

. . 

Id. 

1647.  Vera  Cruz 

id. 

1590.  New  York 

. , 

, , 

Id. 

1648.  Tunis.. 

Id. 

1591.  Athens 

• • 

. . 

2d, 

1649.  Antwerp 

Id. 

1592.  Baghdad 

, , 

. . 

Id. 

1650.  Tokio,. 

Id. 

1593.  Vienna 

, , 

• % 

. . 

lid. 

1651,  Honolulu 

• • 

id. 

1594.  Montevideo 

• • 

. . 

2id. 

1652.  Stettin 

• • 

l.|d. 

1595.  Swatow 

• • 

. . 

lid. 

1653.  Bangkok 

Id. 

1596.  Foochow 

, . 

. . 

Id. 

1654.  Batoum 

lid. 

1597.  Tamsui 

, . 

Id. 

1655.  Mexico 

9|d. 

1598.  Chungking 

. . 

Id. 

1656.  Odessa 

lid. 

1599.  Chefoo 

. . 

Id. 

1657,  Reunion 

• 0 

Id. 

1600.  Tokio,. 

lid. 

1658.  'Pokio 

lid. 

1601.  Bangkok 

. , 

. . 

Id. 

1659.  Maranham 

Id. 

1602.  Caracas 

. . 

. . 

lid. 

1630.  Copenhagen 

Id. 

1603.  Sofia  .. 

2id. 

1661.  Berlin 

lid. 

1604.  Belgrade 

, , 

, , 

2id. 

1662.  Teheran 

2id. 

1605.  Shanghai 

. . 

2.id. 

1663.  Salonica 

lid. 

1606.  Canton 

, , 

• . 

lid. 

1664.  Manila 

« • 

id. 

16Q7.  Meshed 

. . 

. , 

lid. 

1665.  Florence 

• ♦ 

5|d. 

1608.  Erzeroum 

, , 

, , 

Id. 

1666,  Dakar 

id. 

1609.  Galatz 

, , 

, , 

2d. 

1667.  Havre 

2d. 

1610.  Port  Said 

, , 

lid. 

1668.  Rouen 

2d. 

1611.  Tlie  Hague 

, . 

lid. 

1669.  Corfu.. 

id. 

1612.  Calai.s 

, , 

, , 

Id. 

1670.  Calais 

Id. 

1613.  Newchwang 

. , 

. , 

Id. 

1671.  Tehran 

lid. 

1614.  Copenhagen  .. 

.. 

. . 

Id. 

1672.  Barcelona 

, • 

. • 

• . 

2d. 

No.  1673. 


Reference  to  previous  Report,  Annual  Series  No.  1503. 


NETHERLANDS. 

AMSTEEDAM. 


Consul  RoMnson  to  the  Mareiuis  of  Salisbury. 
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The  year  1895,  which  opened  with  a more  cheerful  prospect 
for  trade  and  manufacturing  industry  than  had  been  the  case  ibr 
some  years  past,  did  not  by  any  means  fuliil  its  early  promise  in 
these  respects,  and  closed,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  and 
unforeseen  international  disturbances  all  over  the  globe,  in  some- 
thing very  like  a panic. 

During  the  greater  part  of  tlie  year  the  course  of  trade,  though 
generally  quiet  and  ratlier  listless,  was  not  absolutely  unfavourable; 
there  were  with  few  exceptions  no  great  fluctuations  in  the  prices 
of  the  staples  of  oirr  commerce,  and  the  total  volume  of  imports 
and  exports  remained  about  unchanged. 

There  was  again  a slight  increase  in  the  tonnage  of  shipping 
visiting  our  port,  but  no  new  lines  of  regular  traders  were  brought 
into  existence  during  the  year.  Efforts,  are  being  made  to  create 
(2111) 
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a line  of  direct  steamers  hence  to  Delagoa  Bay  for  the  Transvaal, 
but  there  does  not  appear  at  present  much  chance  that  the  object 
of  the  promoters  will  be  attained. 

Freights  remained  greatly  depressed  throughout  the  whole 
year,  and  show  no  signs  of  recovery  up  to  this  date. 

The  year  was  characterised  by  numerous  strikes,  some  of  which* 
were  apparently  successful  at  the  time,  but  the  final  results  have 
on  the  whole  been  to  leave  matters  much  in  the  same  state  as 
they  were  before  the  strikes  broke  out,  and  wages  have  not  been 
materially  raised  in  any  case.  The  operative  bakers,  printers,, 
cigar  makers,  and  diamond  cutters  all  struck  in  succession,  to 
the  great  disorganisation  of  their  respective  trades.  These  work- 
men's unions  are  of  too  recent  constitution  to  have  sufficient 
strength  for  a lengthened  struggle. 

There  has  been  otherwise  no  greater  want  of  employment 
than  of  late  years,  except  in  a few  trades  such  as  the  diamond 
industry,  which  for  well-known  reasons,  connected  with  the 
monopoly  in  South  Africa,  continues  mucli  depressed.  Efforts 
of  a very  praiseworthy  nature  have  been  made  to  relieve  the 
permanent  residue  of  the  unemployed,  but  the  principle  of 
providing  work,  and  the  mode  of  doing  so  which  has  been 
adopted,  are  far  from  meeting  universal  approbation,  since  they 
are  open  to  the  objection  that  they  encourage  tlie  country 
population  to  flock  into  the  city,  and  thus  to  increase  the  number 
of  the  proletariat  in  a municipality  wliere  taxation  is  already 
terribly  heavy. 

The  so-called  International  Exliibition  wliich  was  held  here 
during  tlie  year  was  in  many  respects  very  incomplete  and 
unsatifsactory.  The  time  for  preparation  was  entirely  insufficient, 
and  although  great  energy  was  displayed  in  getting  the  show 
together,  the  only  foreign  countries  which’  responded  in  any 
serious  degree  to  the  invitation  were  France  and  Italy.  Great 
Britain  was  but  very  poorly  represented. 

Favoured  by  a warm  and  dry  summer  and  autumn,  the  number 
of  visitors  was  greater  than  might  have  been  expected ; they  were, 
however,  mostly  provincial  pleasure-seekers ; and  the  number  of 
foreign  visitors  was  but  small,  while  many  ordinary  tourists  were 
doubtless  kept  away  by  the  wish  to  avoid  an  exhibition  city. 

The  old  method  of  levying  import  duties  in  the  Netherlands, 
which  was  highly  unsatisfactory  in  its  working  and  in  its  results, 
has  been  abandoned,  and  the  new  customs  law  has  come  into 
operation,  by  which  the  duties,  most  of  which  are  ad  valorem, 
have  given  a far  more  satisfactory  result,  while  the  new 
regulations,  though  unpopular  at  first,  do  not  seem  to  seriously 
impede  the  regular  course  of  trade,  especially  in  manufactured 
articles. 

Tlie  new  system  places  the  decision  as  to  the  value  of  imported 
articles,  declared  ad  valorem,  in  the  first  place  in  the  hands  of 
tlie  customs  authorities.  The  former  practice  of  allowing  the 
customs  officials  to  confiscate  the  goods  by  payment  of  the 
declared  value  jdus  10  per  cent,  has  been  in  so  far  modified 
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that  the  officials  need  not  now  add  10  per  eent.  to  the  declared 
value.  An  appeal  lies  against  the  decision  of  the  examining 
officials,  in  the  first  place  to  a committee  of  experts,  and  finally 
to  a council  of  appeal,  but  if  the  verdict  of  the  officials  be 
confirmed,  the  importer  has  to  pay  on  the  first  appeal  five  times, 
and  on  the  final  appeal  ten  times  the  duty  on  the  surplus  over 
declared  value. 

Sworn  invoices  can  be  tendered  as  evidence,  but  are  not 
necessarily  considered  as  proofs. 

The  new  system  has  worked  well  and  tolerably  smoothly, 
and  appeals  become  less  frequent,  importers  finding  it  to  their 
advantage  to  avoid  such  by  raising,  if  necessary,  the  amount  of 
their  original  declaration,  which  they  can  do  within  24  hours 
after  the  decision  of  the  customs  officials  has  been  communicated 
to  tliem. 

As  it  is  quite  impossible  to  give  at  this  early  period  of  the 
year  reliable  statistics  as  to  the  movements  of  imports  and  exports, 
I propose  to  follow  the  same  course  as  I adopted  last  year,  by 
giving  such  figures  as  are  now  obtainable,  in  order  to  avoid 
delaying  my  report  until  a date  at  which  it  would  be  practical!}^ 
useless. 


Imports. 

The  total  importation  of  coffee  into  Holland  amounted  to  Coffee. 
1,158,609  bags.  The  trade  was  regular  at  steady  prices  during 
the  first  part  of  the  year,  buyers  being  cautious  in  their  purchases 
on  account  of  the  high  prices  current  for  Java  coffee.  Good 
ordinary  Java  brought  from  to  lOd.  per  1 lb.  during  the 
first  6 months.  The  second  half  of  the  year  brought  large  supplies 
of  West  Indian  descriptions,  and  the  trade  became  livelier,  with 
a larger  choice  of  quality.  The  general  results  were  favourable, 
and  prices  closed  slightly  higher  at  the  end  of  the  year,  Santos 
coffee  was  largely  imported  in  consequence  of  its  comparative 
cheapness,  and  the  quality  was  satisfactory,  so  that  the  consump- 
tion of  this  sort  is  steadily  increasing.  A very  large  crop  is 
expected  for  1896-97.  Quotations  for  Santos  were  7f<7.  in 
January  and  6 Jr?,  in  December ; for  1896  lower  figures  are 
generally  looked  forward  to. 

The  total  importation  of  tea  into  Holland  in  1895  was  Tea. 
3,481  tons,  being  a slight  falling- off  from  the  figures  of  1894. 

By  far  the  larger  proportion  consists  of  Java  tea,  the  direct 
importation  of  which  was  47,682  quarter-chests  as  compared  with 
56,700  quarter-chests  in  1894. 

Good  ordinary  Congo  was  quoted  7|<7.  to  8f?.  per  1 lb.  Java 
varied  from  6d  to  6^S.  per  1 lb.  in  January  to  M.  to  per 
1 lb.  in  the  summer,  closing  firmer  in  December  at  b^d.  to  bd. 
per  1 lb.  The  average  prices  were  rather  higher  than  those  of  the 
previous  year.  There  was  no  direct  importation  of  British  India 
or  Ceylon.  Some  parcels  were  brought  from  the  English  market. 

The  market,  in  consequence  of  over-supply  and  over-production,  Sugar. 
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was  dull  and  listless  tlirougliout  the  whole  year.  Nor  had  the 
reports  as  to  the  smallness  of  the  crop  of  cane  sugar  in  Cuba 
any  reviving  effect.  The  fruit  crop  was  a failure  on  the  whole,, 
and  the  autumn  demand  from  this  source  was  a disappoint- 
ment, so  that  much  sugar  had  to  he  stored.  Prices  were 
slightly  firmer  at  the  close  of  the  year,  hut  remain  at  a low 
level.  Quotations  for  best  ranged  from  8s.  2d.  per  cwt.  in  January 
to  10s.  3J.  per  cwt.  in  the  summer. 

Toiiacco.  The  year’s  business  was  not  nearly  so  good  as  had  been 

anticipated.  The  Sumatra  crop  was  reported  to  he  a large  one,, 
of  good  quality.  In  the  first  auction,  which  took  place  in  April, 
exceedingly  high  prices  were,  as  usual,  paid  for  the  light-coloured 
leaf,  of  which  the  parcels  brought  forward  mostly  consisted,  the 
supply  of  this  description  being  always  limited. 

The  darker  sorts,  however,  which  appeared  in  profusion  in  the 
later  auctions,  brought  down  the  average  prices  rapidly.  In  May 
very  high  prices  were  still  realised  for  superior  sorts,  but  after 
June  there  set  in  a strong  reaction,  principally  in  consequence 
of  the  large  supplies  of  dark-coloured  tobacco,  and  of  the  rapid 
succession  of  the  public  sales.  Still,  all  the  tobacco  brought  to- 
market  found  buyers  at  fair  prices,  until  the  quantity  of  dark 
offering  caused  the  price  of  these  sorts  to  fall  rapidy,  the  better 
descriptions  still  realising  high  prices.  The  average  rates  for  the 
autumn  sales  were  very  unfavourable  in  comparison  with  the  earlier 
ones.  The  total  amount  realised  for  the  crop  was  about  equal  to 
that  of  the  previous  year  say  3,000,000/. 

Of  Java  tobacco  the  crop  was  small, only  one-half  to  three- quarters 
of  that  of  the  previous  year.  The  quality  was  less  satisfactory, 
and  the  average  prices  realised  were  below  those  of  1894.  The 
autumn  sales  were,  however,  well  attended,  and  the  demand  was 
good. 

The  average  prices  for  Sumatra  tobacco  ranged  for  the  better 
classes  from  Is.  Zd.  to  2s.  6d  per  1 lb.,  and  for  coarser  sorts  from 
1\d.  to  lOid.  per  1 lb. 

For  Java  leaf  the  average  was  '7d.  per  1 lb.,  and  for  Crossoh, 
4:d.  per  1 lb.,  the  total  value  of  the  crop  being  about  250,000/., 
less  than  that  of  the  previous  year  say  650,000/.  against  900,000/. 

The  highest  figures  realised  for  Sumatra  tobacco  was  2s.  10|t/. 
per  1 lb. ; for  Java  tobacco  Is.  2^d.  per  1 lb.  (exceptional). 

The  total  importation  into  Holland  in  1895  was  1,475,100  bags, 
as  compared  with  1,150,400  bags  in  1894. 

The  increase  was  jnincipally  in  Japan  rice  (256,000  bags  in 
1895,  against  93,000  bags  in  1894)  and  in  Burmah  rice 
(1,000,000  bags  in  1895,  against  750,000  bags  in  1894).  Saigon 
and  Siam  sent  nothing.  Java,  219,000  bags  in  1895,  against 
274,400  bags  in  1894. 

The  course  of  prices  was  nearly  stationary,  with  small 
fiuciu.ations  : — 
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Per  Cwt. 

From — 

1 

To  — 

.9.  d. 

s.  d. 

Rangoon  and  Basseiii  . . 

i 5 11 

5 6 

J ava 

1 10  2 

9 3.^  to  8 a 

„ table 

12  8 

12  3 

Japan 

12  3 

' 1 

11  10 

The  stock  of  all  sorts  Jeft  on  hand  is  115,000  hags,  against 
68,400  bags  at  end  of  .1894. 

No  improvement  from  the  almost  unprecedentedly  low  prices- 
of  the  past  year  is  anticipated,  as  tiie  offers  from  British  lodia  are 
nnchanged  in  price. 

The  very  low  value,  however  unfavourable  for  sellers,  is  a 
valuable  item  for  the  prosperity  of  the  working  classes  here,  rice 
entering  into  so  great  a variety  of  articles  manufactured  in 
Holland. 

The  total  importation  into  Holland  was  rather  larger  than  in  Cocoa.. 
the  previous  year,  when  it  reached  9,656  tons.  The  production 
has  in  some  degree  outstripped  the  consumption,  and  the  stocks 
are  heavy  in  spite  of  the  very  low  prices.  Java,  of  which  sort 
15,200  bags  were  imported,  brought  7J.  per  lb.  to  per  lb.  in 
March,  6|J.  per  lb.  to  7J.  per  lb.  in  October,  for  prime  quality, 
Surinam  bd.  per  lb.  to  5|J.  per  lb.  Guayaquil  first  quality  7J.  per  lb. 

The  trade  was  of  a very  disappointing  character  throughout  Tin, 
the  year.  Some  fluctuations  took  place  in  the  first  months,  and 
the  price  touched  at  one  tim_e  71/.  lOs.  per  ton,  falling  to  66/.  per 
ton,  and  in  December  to  63/.  10s.  per  tom  The  cause  of  this 
depression  lies  in  the  large  shipments  from  the  Straits,  and  in  the 
low  price  of  silver.  There  was  some  increase  in  consumption,  but 
this  did  not  not  keep  pace  with  an  increase  of  5,000  tons  in  the 
imports.  Quotations  are  for 


Per 

Ton. 

From  — 

To— 

£>  s.  d. 

£ 8.  d. 

Banca 

62  12  6 

69  7 6 

Billiton  . . 

1 , , 

62  12  6 

Straits 

•• 

62  15  0 

The  unprecedentedly  low  prices  of  1894  induced  spinners  to  Cotton, 
supply  themselves  freely,  and  the  restriction  of  production,  esti- 
mated at  about  12  per  cent.,  together  with  the  reports  of  a crop 
much  short  of  what  had  been  anticipated,  brought  about  a sudden 
and  sharp  advance  in  values.  Spinners,  however,  were  not  in  a 
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Indigo. 


Hides. 


Petroleum. 


hurry  to  supply  themselves,  and  political  and  other  unfavourable 
circumstances  caused  a considerable  reaction.  Our  market  is, 
however,  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  play  any  material  part  in 
the  general  trade. 

The  importation  was  rather  larger  than  that  of  the  previous 
years,  and  there  were  no  great  fluctuations  in  prices.  The  con- 
sumption continues  to  increase.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year 
there  was  a better  demand,  and  a further  improvement  is  looked 
forward  to. 

The  course  of  trade  in  hides,  &c.,  in  1895  was  a curious  and 
exciting  one.  The  year  set  in  with  low  prices  and  listless  business, 
and  in  January  and  February  the  depression  made  further  pro- 
gress. 

In  July,  August,  and  September,  however,  the  prices  of  light 
ox-hides  jumped  up  40  to  50  per  cent,  heavy  ox-hides  50  to  60 
per  cent,  and  Buffalo  hides  30  to  50  per  cent  This  sudden 
advance  was  due  to  a great  variety  of  causes,  among  which  were 
the  scarcity  of  hides  in  the  spring,  and  the  speculation  “ trust  ” in 
America. 

In  September  a reaction  set  in,  and  buyers  held  aloof,  and  the 
market  became  much  calmer,  closing,  however,  at  an  advance  in 
prices  of  15  to  30  per  cent,  over  the  spring  figures. 


Quantity. 

Hides. 

Skins. 

Total  importation  into  Holland  . . 

491,000 

619,500 

Of  which  to  Amsterdam 

383,000 

606,000 

Values. 


Month. 

Per  Lb. 

Ox  and  Cow  Hides. 

Buffalo  Hides. 

From — 

To— 

From — 

To— 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

January.. 

0 6 

0 

0 4 

0 7 

December 

0 9 

1 

0 9,^ 

0 5 

0 8f 

There  were  great  fluctuations  in  the  price  in  1895.  In  the 
early  period  of  the  }"ear,  the  production  no  longer  keeping  pace 
with  the  increased  consumption  of  American  oil,  together  with  the 
prospect  of  some  arrangement  being  come  to  with  the  Kussian 
wells,  caused  a steady  rise,  which  soon  took  on  a wildly  specula- 
tive cliaracter,  the  prices  jumping  as  much  as  a dollar  per  barrel  per 
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day.  There  was  in  consequence  an  immediate  and  considerable 
reduction  in  consumption,  and  prices  have  again  reached  at  all 
events  a normal  point.  The  quotations  are — 


For— 

Per  Cwt. 

s.  d. 

American  . . . . . . . . . . 

7 7 

Russian 

7 4 

Sumatra  is  beginning  to  produce  oil  of  a quality  superior  to 
the  best  American  or  Eussian,  and  borings  are  also  being  made  in 
Java. 

The  importation  in  Holland  was  : — 


Quantity. 

1895. 

1894. 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

American  , , , . 

508,096 

490,755 

Russian  . . . . . . . . 

82,235 

30,543 

Of  rape  seed  the  home  crop  was  small,  and  transactions  insig- 
nificant, nor  was  the  trade  in  Indian  seed  as  large  as  that  of  the 
previous  years. 

The  crop  was  disappointing,  and  the  quantity  imported  was 
only  3,050  tons.  Quotations  for — 


Per  480  Lbs. 

From— 

To— 

£ 5.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

European  seed  . . 

1 18  6 

2 0 9 

Indian  seed  .. 

1 13  0 

1 16  3 

The  trade  in  linseed  was  quiet,  aiid  the  price  for  linseed  cake 
being  low,  seed  buyers  were  cautious.  Moreover,  the  greatly 
depressed  grain  prices  influenced  the  market  for  seed  unfavourably. 

In  consequence  of  the  short  crop  in  India,  prices,  which  had 
fallen  as  low  as  11. 17s.  for  April-May  shipments,  rose  to  21.  3s.  M. 
per  480  lbs.  Very  little  British  Indian  seed  was  imported  here, 
but  the  large  crops  in  Eussia  and  Argentina  enabled  crushers  to 
cover  their  wants  at  low  figures. 

Baltic  prices  remained  too  high  for  business.  The  imports 
from  Eussia  and  Argentina  reached  : — 


Seeds* 
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Grain. 

Wheat. 

Eye. 

Barley. 


Sugar. 


Year.  Quantity. 


' Tons. 

In  1895  ! 62,950 

1894  I 100,948 


Prices  varied  from  21.  Is.  Ad.  to  21.  3s.  Qd.  per  480  lbs. 

Linseed  cake  had  to  compete  with  the  American  and  German 
products,  hut  the  demand  was  good  at  low  prices. 

The  trade  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer  was  lively,  and 
prices  advanced  considerably  from  the  low  figures  of  January. 
Towards  the  autumn  the  demand  fell  off,  and  prices  slightly 
weakened.  The  supply  was  mostly  from  the  Black  Sea. 

Eye  was  less  in  demand,  the  prices  followed  those  of  wheat, 
closing  dully. 

Barley  was  in  good  demand  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  but 
in  consequence  of  the  competition  of  maize,  of  which  the  supplies 
were  large  at  falling  prices,  the  year  closed  with  very  low  rates. 

Stocks  of  all  cereals  are  low,  and  the  prospects  would  be 
favourable  were  it  not  for  the  large  importation  of  maize  which  is 
looked  forward  to,  and  which  affects  all  other  sorts. 


Prices. 


Ter  480  lbs. 

January. 

June. 

December. 

From— 

To— 

From — 

To— 

From — 

To— 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ d. 

£ s.  d. 

Wheat  

1 0 0 

1 b 0 

1 3 0 

1 9 0 

12  0 

i 8 0 

Rye 

0 15  0 

0 16  6 

0 18  0 

10  0 

0 15  6 

0 16  6 

Barley  

0 14  6 

0 16  0 

0 18  0 

1 1 6 

0 18  3 

1 0 6 

Maize  

1 0 3 

! 10  6 

10  0 

1 2 0 

0 16  0 

0 16  8 

Imports  into  Amsterdam  in  1895. 


Quarters  of 

480  Lbs. 

Wheat 

249,750 

Eje 

354,640 

Barley  ..  .. 

144,770 

Maize 

77,880 

Exports. 

The  market  opened  witli  a dull  tendency,  and  prices  for  beet 
fell  in  January  from  8s.  ^d.  to  8s.  M.  per  cwt.,  remaining  dull  and 
weak  for  some  months  in  view  of  the  large  crops  both  of  beet  and 
cane.  In  May,  however,  there  w^as  a reaction,  and  beet  was  noted 
at  10s.  M.  per  cwt.,  falling  again  in  June  to  9s.  9c?.  per  cwT. 

In  August  the  Cuba  revolution  caused  prices  to  harden  again  to 
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lOs.  M.,  and  in  October  to  11s.  ^d.  per  cwt.,  slackening  slightly 
towards  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  years  of  prosperity  for  the  producers  of  margarine  appear  to  Margarine, 
have  passed  away  for  the  present,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  diffi- 
culties placed  by  most  countries  in  the  way  of  the  sale  of  artificial 
butter  or  surrogates,  and  partly  influenced  by  the  very  greatl}^ 
increased  importation  of  Australian  butter  into  Great  Britain.  The 
exportation  of  pure  butter  from  Holland  to  England  amounted  to — 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Chvts. 

In  1893  

142,811 

1894  

165,157 

1895  

191,221 

And  of  margarine  to  — 


Year. 

Quantity. 

In  1893 

1894 

1895 



.. 

Cwts. 

1,229,737 

1,045,330 

878,827 

Brices  of  margarine  averaged  between  about  1/.  18s.  and  21.  per 
cwt. 

There  was  a slight  increase  in  the  exportation  of  cheese  to  Cheese. 
England,  which  amounted  to — 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Cwts. 

In  1893  

269,364 

1894  

298,693 

1895  

305,920 

The  exportation  of  these  products  maintained  its  usual  Liqueurs  and 
standard  ; towards  the  close  of  the  year  there  there  was  a good 
deal  of  excitement  in  consequence  of  the  anticipated  advance  in 
the  import  duties  in  the  Brazils,  which  are  among  the  largest  cus- 
tomers of  our  distillers,  and  the  exports  were  on  a greatly  increased 
scale.  There  was,  however,  no  improvement  in  prices,  which  have 
steadily  fallen  in  late  years. 

Public  Works. 

The  past  year  has  been  an  exceptionally  interesting  one  as 
regards  the  negotiations  of  the  municipality  for  the  acquisition  of 
the  properties  of  the  companies  supplying  the  city  with  gas  and 
water,  and  the  Telephone  Company’s  wires,  &c. 

The  city  has  been  at  law  with  the  Gas  and  Water  companies  for 
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some  years  past,  disputes  having  arisen  as  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  terms  of  the  concessions  granted  to  them. 

In  the  case  of  the  Water  Company,  a very  stringent  interpreta- 
tion of  the  terms  of  an  exceedingly  onerous  concession  has  practi- 
cally forced  tlie  unfortunate  shareholders  to  sell  their  property  to 
the  municipality  at  a sacrifice  of  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
share  capital. 

The  Telephone  Company,  to  which  very  unsatisfactory  terms 
were  at  first  offered,  on  the  expiration  of  the  concession,  for  the 
purchase  of  their  installations,  succeeded  eventually  in  obtaining  a 
more  acceptable  arrangement  for  the  transfer  of  their  business  to 
the  municipality. 

Notice  of  withdrawal  of  their  concession  in  1897  has  been 
given  to  the  Gas  Company  by  the  Town  Council,  and  this  under- 
taking will  also  probably  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  municipality. 

The  purchase  of  the  Tramway  Company’s  lines  is  also  reported 
to  be  in  contemplation. 

A considerable  majority  of  the  Town  Council  appears  to  favour 
the  acquisition  of  all  similar  undertakings,  and  at  one  time  the 
tone  of  their  discussions  was  bitterly  adverse  to  all  concession- 
aires. Of  late  a more  just  spirit  appears  to  prevail,  but  the  experi- 
ment of  municipalising  all  such  public  undertakings  seems  likely 
to  be  carried  out  pretty  thoroughly. 

The  objects  sought  to  be  obtained  are  two-fold,  and  are  in  some 
degree  inconsistent  with  each  other : one  section  of  councillors  and 
of  the  public  looking  forward  to  supplying  the  citizens  with 
cheaper  gas,  water,  and  tram-fares,  and  cheaper  telephonic  commu- 
nication, while  another  expects  to  improve  the  financial  position 
of  the  city  by  profits  to  be  derived  from  the  undertakings  them- 
selves. To  attain  both  objects  will  probably  be  impossible,  but 
the  results  of  these  experiments  will  be  looked  forward  to  with 
the  greatest  interest. 

The  course  of  negotiations  may,  however,  serve  as  a warning  to 
investors  in  companies  based  on  municipal  concessions.  The  risks 
which  they  run  are  now  generally  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
profits  to  be  realised. 

The  construction  of  the  new  post-office  buildings  is  now  pro- 
ceeding. The  time  has  arrived  when  a considerable  extension  of 
the  net  of  tramways  will  have  to  be  taken  in  hand,  and  various 
projects  are  now  before  the  municipality.  The  question  of  motive 
power  has  yet  to  be  decided;  at  present  the  general  opinion 
appears  to  be  in  favour  of  electricity,  but  the  city  presents  many 
features  wliicli  render  the  use  of  horse-trams  desirable. 

The  question  as  to  the  reconstruction  or  rebuilding  of  the 
present  exceedingly  ugly  and  inconvenient  Exchange  is  still 
undecided. 

At  Ymuiden,  the  new  harbour  for  fishing-smacks  is  approach- 
ing conqdetion,  not  before  it  was  urgently  required,  more  especi- 
ally as  the  devastation  of  the  coast  at  Scheveningen  and  similarly 
exposed  fishing  villages  may  probably  render  it  necessary  for  a 
large  portion  ol’  their  fleets  to  seek  other  harbours. 
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There  is,  indeed,  every  prospect  that  the  new  harbour,  although 
constructed  on  what  was  originally  considered  to  be  an  ample 
scale,  will  prove  too  small  for  its  purpose. 

The  large  lock  at  Ynmiden  will  probably  be  completed  in 
about  two  years. 

Improvements  in  the  canal  itself  are  under  consideration,  and 
a report  has  been  drawn  up  by  a committee  appointed  for  that 
purpose,  and  has  been  presented  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Besides  the  already  projected  deepening  of  the  canal,  many  im- 
provements in  the  bridges  crossing  it,  and  in  other  arrangements 
connected  with  the  canal,  are  suggested,  the  total  cost  of  which  is 
estimated  at  between  500,000/.  and  600,000/.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  financial  considerations  will  postpone  the  carrying  out  of 
these  plans,  although  the  whole  of  the  expenditure  need  not  be 
incurred  simultaneously. 

The  population  of  the  city  at  the  close  of  1895  was  456,357 
persons  ; the  births  were  30'97  per  1,000,  and  the  deaths  17T6> 
per  1,000  during  the  year. 


Eeturn  of  all  Shipping  at  tlie  Port  of  Amsterdam  during  the 

Year  1895. 


Entered. 


Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

Nationality. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Austrian  

1 

1,212 

1 

1,212 

British  

*20 

6,*898 

764 

615,932 

784 

622,830 

Belgian  

Danish  

'*1*4 

2,982 

’*24 

24*, 485 

"38 

27*467 

French  

1 

lid 

3 

2,807 

4 

2,923 

German  

4 

2,952 

192 

133,080 

196 

136,032 

Greek  

1 

1,107 

1 

1,107 

Italian  

’*3 

2,  *128 

1 

2,518 

4 

4,646 

Dutch  

41 

14,292 

539 

441,723 

580 

456,015 

Norwegian 

53 

22,346 

81 

42,926 

134 

65,272 

Russian  

6 

l,b08 

7 

4,820 

13 

6,628 

Spanish  

2 

3,197 

2 

3,197 

Swedish  

2,*400 

36 

26,332 

44 

28,732 

Total  

150 

55,922 

1,651 

1,300,139 

1,801 

1,356,061 

Cleared. 


Nationality. 

Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

^^--TA.ustrian 

1 

1,213 

1 

1,213 

^/^British 

19 

7,*357 

768 

619,468 

787 

626,825 

Belgian 

... 

Danish 

13 

2, *591 

"23 

23i846 

"36 

26^437 

French  ... 

1 

113 

3 

2,  >-06 

4 

2,919 

-German 

5 

2,938 

194 

132,100 

199 

135,038 

Greek 

1 

1,106 

1 

1,106 

^..—Italian 

"*3 

2,602 

1 

2,158 

4 

4,760 

^Dutch 

46 

21,769 

549 

450,960 

595 

472,729 

Norwegian ... 

51 

21,754 

81 

42,742 

132 

64,496 

— -Russian 

6 

1,911 

7 

4,802 

13 

6,743 

Spanish 

2 

3,197 

2 

3,197 

Swedish 

2**160 

36 

25,7.59 

43 

27,919 

Total 

151 

63,225 

1,666 

1,310,157 

1,817 

1,373,382 
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No. 

Price. 

1554. 

Berlin 

f _> 

2 id. 

1614.  Copenhagen.. 

4 4 

. . 

Id. 

1555. 

Tainan 

, , 

• 

Id. 

1615.  Odessa 

4 4 

. . 

2d. 

1556. 

Zanzibar 

4 

4d. 

1610.  Gothenburg.. 

. , 

2d. 

1557. 

Dunkirk 

Id. 

1617.  Mannheim  .. 

, . 

lid. 

1558. 

Ningpo 

, . 

Id. 

1618.  Old  Calabar  . . 

, , 

5d. 

1559. 

Pakhoi 

, , 

Id. 

1619.  Pekin 

. . 

2id. 

1560.  Chinkiang 

Id. 

1620.  Taganrog 

. . 

2d. 

1561. 

New  York 

, * 

2d. 

1621.  Brindisi 

4 4 

, , 

2id. 

1562. 

Batoum 

lUd. 

1622.  Jeddah 

( 4 

, , 

Ud. 

1563. 

Naples 

2d. 

1623,  Hamburg 

• • 

, , 

3d. 

1564. 

Kesht 

4id. 

1624.  Angora 

• • 

, , 

Ud. 

1565. 

Copenhagen . . 

lid. 

1 1625.  Buda-Pesth.. 

. . 

l|d. 

1566. 

PorLo  lUco 

lid. 

' 1626.  Beyrout 

• • 

< . 

Id. 

1567. 

Malaga 

3d. 

! 1627.  Bushire 

4 4 

2d. 

1568. 

Galveston 

* , 

* , 

7id. 

1C28.  Stettin 

4 • 

, , 

2id. 

1569. 

Tabreez 

id. 

1629.  Porto  Rico  . . 

4 9 

, , 

Id. 

1570. 

Fiji  .. 

id. 

1630.  Rotterdam  .. 

4 4 

, . 

id. 

1571. 

Athens 

2 id. 

1631.  Alexandria  .. 

4 4 

. , 

lid. 

1572. 

Bilbao 

34d. 

1632.  Tokio 

4 4 

. , 

2id. 

1573. 

Barcelona 

3d. 

1633.  Tangier 

• • 

, , 

lid. 

1574. 

Fiume 

, . 

2d. 

16C4.  Oporto 

, * 

lid. 

1575. 

Tahiti 

, 

Id. 

1635.  St.  Petersburg 

• 4 

, , 

4d. 

1576. 

San  Francisco 

• 

> « 

6d. 

163’\  Dantzig 

t • 

. . 

2d. 

1577.  Ichang 

« • 

lid. 

1637.  Macao 

. . 

Id. 

1578.  Amoy 

. . 

l|d. 

1638.  Hiogo  and  Osaka 

• 4 

. . 

6d. 

1579. 

Wenchow 

. • 

Id. 

1639.  Naples 

4 4 

, . 

lid. 

1580.  Smyrna 

, , 

• « 

2id. 

1640.  Kiungchow 

• • 

. . 

id. 

1581. 

Nice  .. 

• • 

lid. 

1641.  Rome  e.; 

. . 

lid. 

1582. 

Soul  . . 

lid. 

1642.  Beira  . 

4 4 

, , 

id. 

1583. 

Rio  Grande 

do  Sul 

4d. 

1643.  St.  Jago  de  Cuba 

4 » 

4id. 

1584. 

Nagasaki 

4 4 

Id. 

1644.  Christiania  .. 

4 4 

, , 

6d. 

1585. 

Hakodate 

• • 

• • 

Id. 

1645.  Lisbon 

, , 

lid. 

1586. 

Frankfort 

3d. 

1646.  Brussels 

, , 

id. 

1587. 

Samoa 

Id. 

1647.  Yera  Cruz  .. 

, , 

id. 

1588. 

Cherbourg 

lid. 

1648.  Tunis 

, . 

Id. 

1589. 

Damascus 

Id. 

1649.  AnDverp 

, . 

Id. 

1590. 

New  York 

. , 

Id, 

1650.  Tokio 

, , 

Id. 

1591. 

Athens 

2d. 

1651.  Honolulu 

, , 

id. 

1592. 

Baghdad 

Id. 

1652.  Stettin  .. 

, , 

lid. 

1593. 

Vienna 

lid. 

1653.  Bangkok 

. . 

Id. 

1594. 

Montevideo 

, , 

2 id. 

1654.  Batoum 

4 4 

, , 

lid. 

1595. 

Swatow 

. • 

lid. 

1655.  Mexico  .. 

• • 

, . 

9id. 

1596. 

Foochow 

* ^ 

Id. 

1656.  Odessa 

• 4 

. . 

Ud. 

1597. 

Tamsui 

• • 

Id. 

1657.  Reunion 

4 4 

. , 

Id. 

1598. 

Chungking 

. * 

Id. 

j 1658.  Tokio 

• 4 

. . 

Ud. 

1599. 

Chefoo 

, , 

Id. 

1659.  Maranham  . . 

4 4 

, , 

Id. 

1600. 

Tokio 

lid. 

1660.  Copenhagen..  • 

• 4 

. . 

Id. 

1601. 

Bangkok 

Id. 

1661.  Berlin 

4 4 

, . 

Ud. 

1602. 

Caracas 

lid. 

1662.  Teheran 

« 4 

. . 

2id. 

1603. 

Sofia . . 

• • 

2id. 

1663.  Salonica 

4 4 

. . 

Ud. 

1604. 

Belgrade 

• • 

2id. 

1664.  Manila 

• 4 

. . 

id. 

1605.  Shanghai 

, . 

• • 

2id. 

1665.  Florence 

4 4 

. . 

6 id. 

1606. 

Canton 

• • 

lid. 

1666.  Dakar  .« 

4 4 

, , 

id. 

1607. 

Meshed 

• • 

lid. 

1667.  Havre  .. 

4 4 

. . 

2d. 

1608. 

Erzeroum 

Id. 

1668.  Rouen 

4 • 

. . 

2d. 

1609. 

Galatz 

2d. 

1669.  Corfu 

4 4 

. . 

id. 

1610. 

Port  Said 

• • 

lid. 

1670.  Calais 

. , 

Id. 

1611. 

The  Hague 

• • 

lid.  j 

1671.  Tehran 

. . 

lid. 

1612. 

Calais 

Id. 

1G72.  Barcelona  .. 

. . 

2d. 

1613. 

Newchwang 

c • 

.4 

Id.  '1 

1673.  Anisterdam,. 

Id. 
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Consul  Ward  to  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury. 

My  Lord,  Bordeaiox,  February  29,  1890. 

I HAVE  the  honour  to  transmit  to  your  Lordship  enclosed 
herewith  my  Annual  Eeport  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of 
Bordeaux  for  the  year  1895,  to  which  is  annexed  a short  Eeport 
furnished  to  me  % Mr.  Vice-Consul  Leeson  on  the  Trade  of 
Bayonne  during  the  past  year. 

I have,  &c., 

(Signed)  WILLIAM  WAED. 
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Introductory  Remarks. 

A considerable  falling-ofF  in  tlie  aggregate  volume  of  the  im- 
portations and  exportations  at  Bordeaux  during  the  past  year,  a 
decrease  in  the  total  tonnage  of  shipping  visiting  this  port,  and  a 
comparatively  unsuccessful  vintage  in  most  parts  of  this  district 
are  amongst  the  prominent  facts  which  will  be  gathered  from  the 
follov/ing  report ; and  which,  together  with  numerous  complaints 
on  the  part  of  merchants  as  to  the  unprofitable  course  of  busi- 
ness, go  far  to  prove  that  the  general  results  of  trade  at  Bordeaux 
for  the  year  1895  were  not  satisfactory. 

Though  the  United  Kingdom  still  maintains  its  position  as 
the  by  far  most  important  customer  of  Bordeaux,  and  as  the  prin- 
cipal importer  of  most  staple  articles  of  trade  to  this  port,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  (though  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  prove  it 
by  official  statistics)  that  the  aggregate  volume  of  British  trade 
with  Bordeaux  in  1895  likewise  experienced  a diminution.  A 
glance  at  the  subjoined  shipping  returns,  moreover,  will  show  that 
the  total  tonnage  of  ships  under  the  British  flag  entering  this  port 
last  year  was  nearly  40,000  tons  less  than  in  1894. 

The  International  Exhibition  held  here  last  year,  though  not 
attended  so  numerously  as  had  been  hoped  by  British  and  other 
foreign  exhibitors,  was  a very  well-organised  and,  in  many  respects, 
interesting  show ; and  it  proved,  moreover,  a very  successful 
undertaking  from  a financial  point  of  view,  and  for  local  interests 
generally. 

In  connection  with  the  exhibition  numerous  international  and 
national  congresses  were  held  here  for  the  discussion  and  con- 
sideration of  commercial,  economical,  educational,  scientific,  and 
other  subjects ; and  amongst  these  the  congress  on  commercial 
and  technical  education  may  be  said  to  have  been  of  special 
interest.* 

Shippmy  and  Navigation. 

The  port  of  Bordeaux,  as  well  as  all  other  large  seaports  of 
Krance,  excepting  Kantes,  Calais,  and  Cette,  experienced  last  year  a 

* Sec  special  Reports  on  this  exhibition  and  its  subsidiary  congresses,  Nos.  383 
and  386,  Miscellaneous  Series. 
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falling-off  in  the  aggregate  tonnage  of  sea-going  vessels  of  all 
nations  entered  and  cleared  compared  with  the  year  1894.  The 
aggregate  number  of  these  vessels  which  arrived  at  Bordeaux 
last  year  was  1,438,  and  their  total  tonnage  948,631  tons  ; and  the. 
aggregate  number  of  vessels  cleared  from  this  port  was  1,503,  of 
together  1,037,261  tons.  Compared  with  the  figures  for  1894, 
last  year’s  accordingly  show  a respective  diminution  of  254  vessels, 
measuring  together  168,100  tons  in  the  arrivals,  and  of  69  vessels 
measuring  together  56,055  tons  in  the  departures.  All  nationali- 
ties enumerated  in  the  following  table  participated,  more  or  less, 
in  this  diminution ; but,  as  will  be  noticed  further  below,  the 
decrease  was  most  marked  in  the  case  of  vessels  under  the  British 
flag. 

Ketuex  of  all  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  Bordeaux  during  the 

Year  1895. 

Entered. 


Sailing.  ^ 

Steam. 

Total. 

Nationality. 

. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

British  

18 

12,915 

606* 

430,590 

624 

443,505 

French  

217 

40,291 

351 

280,966 

568 

321,257 

Dutch  

1 

1,405 

48 

50,237 

49 

51,642 

Spanish  

... 

31 

25,861 

31 

25,861 

German  

13 

4,700 

12 

12,199 

25 

16,899 

Norwegian 

6 

3,732 

23 

12,532 

29 

16,264 

Danish  

1 

144 

21 

15,052 

22 

15,196 

Swedish  

1 

317 

25 

14,900 

26 

15,217 

Austro-Hungarian 

4 

1,577 

12 

11,675 

16 

13,352 

Belgian  

... 

19 

12,952 

19 

12,952 

Bussian  

3 

1,868 

12 

7,812 

15 

9,680 

Italian  

13 

5,880 

... 

13 

5,880 

American  (U.S.)  ... 

1 

1,026 

1 

1,026 

Total  

„ for  the  year 

278 

73,855 

1,160 

874,776 

1,438 

948,631 

preceding 

357 

90,439 

1,335 

1,025,292 

1,692 

1,116,731 

* Including  two  British  steamers,  of  together  3,864  tons,  entered  at  Pauillac. 
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Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

Nationality. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

^--British  

18 

12,915 

605* 

430,346 

623 

443,261 

/French  

122 

26,031 

512 

383,454 

634 

409,485 

^,-Dutch  

1 

1,405 

47 

49,146 

48 

50,551 

Spanish  

... 

32 

26,878 

32 

26,878 

^.^JSerman  

15 

6,940 

12 

12,199 

27 

19,139 

^ Swedish  

1 

317 

26 

15,612 

27 

15,929 

Norwegian 

5 

3,311 

23 

12,532 

28 

15,843 

Danish  

1 

144 

20 

14,482 

21 

14,626 

^.--Austro-Hungarian 

5 

1,964 

12 

11,675 

17 

13,639 

^ Belgian  

19 

12,952 

19 

12,952 

-—Russian  

'”2 

1V266 

12 

7,812 

14 

9,078 

6,880 

— Italian  

13 

5,880 

• •• 

13 

T^merican  (U.S.)  ... 

... 

...* 

Total  

for  the  year 
^.•^'•'preceding 

183 

60,178 

1,320 

977,088 

1,503 

1,037,261 

214 

70,652 

1,258 

1,022,664 

1,672 

1,093,316 

* Including  two  British  steamers,  of  together  3,864 
(2112) 


3,  cleared  from  Pauillac. 
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Direct 
.shipping- 
trade  with 
Dnited 
Kingdom. 


British 

shipping. 

1 )iminution 
tonnage  in 
1895. 


Direct 
carrying 
trade  in 
British  ships. 


Bordeaux 

ships. 


More  than  30  per  cent,  of  the  tonnage  (of  all  nations)  entered 
or  cleared  at  the  port  of  Bordeaux  in  1895  arrived  from,  or  was 
respectively  destined  for,  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom ; the  other 
countries  ranking  next  to  our  own,  as  regarded  the  importance  of 
their  sea-borne  trade  with  Bordeaux  last  year,  were  the  Argentine 
Kepublic,  Spain,  Germany,  Austria,  the  United  States  of  America.- 
Netherlands,  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  &c. 

The  diminution  last  year  in  the  number  and  tonnage  of  British 
sea-going  vessels  visiting  this  port  has  already  been  adverted  to 
above. , Although  the  British  flag  still  continued  in  1895  to  hold 
the  first  place  amongst  the  various  nationalities  represented  at 
Bordeaux,  it  is  to  be  feared  that,  if  the  decrease  in  the  tonnage  of 
British  vessels  annually  entering  Bordeaux  goes  on  at  the  same  rate 
as  during  the  last  two  years,  the  French  flag  will,  within  a short 
time,  occupy  the  preponderating  position,  instead  of  our  own.  The 
following  figures  will  show  that  the  figures  attained  in  1887 
have  not  again  been  reached  since  that  time;  and  that  in  1895  the 
tonnage  of  British  vessels  entered  here  was  90,090  tons  less  than 
in  the  year  first-mentioned,  viz. : — 


Eeturn  of  British  Shipping  at  Bordeaux  during  the  past 
Ten  Years. 


Year. 

British  Ships  Entered. 

British  Ships  Cleared. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons, 

1886 

824 

612,267 

817 

606,531 

1887 

840 

534,558 

834 

636,207 

1888 

763 

484,821 

759 

483,055 

1889 

767 

601,254 

759 

492,168 

1890 

744 

614,362 

736 

508,171 

1891 

733 

517,934 

731 

516,287 

1892 

703 

488,764 

696 

480,886 

1893 

710 

522,525 

705 

518,820 

1894 

672 

481,295 

665 

478,435 

1895 

624 

443,506 

623 

443,261 

Amongst  the  624  British  vessels  entered  here  in  1895,  461 
vessels  were  employed  in  the  direct  carrying  trade  between  the 
United  Kingdom  and  this  port ; 48  arrived  from  other  ports  in 
France,  21  from  Kussia,  17  from  North  America,  19  from  Portugal, 
14  from  Spain,  &c.  Of  the  623  British  ships  cleared  from  hence 
last  year,  458  were  destined  for  Great  Britain  and  for  British  colo- 
nies, and  125  were  hound  for  Spain  (in  ballast)  ; the  remainder  to 
various  other  countries. 

The  number  of  sea-going  vessels  registered  at  the  end  of  the 
year  1895  at  Bordeaux  is  given  at  92,  and  their  total  tonnage  at 
76,904  tons  ; this  number  comprises  35  steamers,  of  together  37,691 
tons,  and  57  sailing  vessels,  of  together  39,555  tons — an  increase  of 
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2.257  tons  for  tlie  steamers,  and  a decrease  of  2,500  tons  for  tlie 
sailing-vessels,  as  compared  witli  1894.  It  should  be,  however, 
observed  that  several  shipowners  of  Bordeaux  are  ownei’S  also  of 
sea-going  ships,  which  are  registered  at  other  French  ports,  and  are 
therefore  not  included  in  the  preceding  figures.  Seventy  per  cent.  Majority  of 
of  the  tonnage  registered  at  this  port  are  vessels  of  foreign — that  is  g^^pg^arTbuiU 
to  say  almost  entirely  British — construction;  and  as  tliis  projiortion  United 
lias  continued  since  the  introduction  of  the  Shipping  Bounty  Laws  Kinj^dom. 
in  France  in  1881,  it  is  (as  I have  had  occasion  to  remark  in  former 
reports)  evident  that  French  owners  still  find  it  upon  the'  v.diole 
more  profitable,  in  spite  of  the  premium  now  offered  to  French  y . 

builders,  to  purchase  sea-going  ships  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  revision  of  the  pilotage-rates  for  this  district  is  still  under  fi^otage  laws- 
the  consideration  of  the  French  authorities,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  Q^ronde 
will  be  found  possible  to  adjust  them  upon  a more  ecpiitable 
basis  than  many  persons  consider  is  afforded  by  the  existing 

system.  It  may  be  here  observed  that  the  obligation  to  which 
vessels  bound  for  the  Gironde  are  still  subjected  by  a law 
dated  as  far  back  as  180G,  viz.,  to  accept,  and  if  not  accepting 

(though  a Gironde  pilot  may  be  taken  on  board  by  sucli 

vessel  subsequently  at  a more  reasonable  distance)  to  pay  for, 
the  services  of  the  first  Gironde  pilot  who  may  hail  the  vessel 
even  at  a distance  about  200  or  250  miles  from  Bordeaux, 

continues  to  give  frequent  cause  for  complaint  on  the  part  of 
British  shipmasters  visiting  this  port.  It  would  certainly  seem 
high  time  that  this  antiquated  and  unjustifiable  regulation  should 
be  abolished. 

A reduction  in  the  ])resent  charges  at  Bordeaux  for  the  use  oLOrane  charges- 
the  hydraulic,  steam,  or  hand  cranes  will  take  place  on  and  after 
April  1st,  1896.  The  charge  for  the  use  of  the  hydraulic  or  steam 
cranes  for  one  working  day  will  then  be  about  185.,  the  charge  foi* 
shorter  periods  being  proportionately  higher. 

In  accordance  with  two  decisions  made  in  February  last  by  the  French  ship 
French  Court  of  Cassation,  with  reference  to  the  occasions  upon 
which  vessels  entering  or  clearing  from  French  ports  (where  ship- 
brokerage  privileges  still  exist)  are  now  obliged  to  employ  French 
ship-brokers  for  the  purpose  of  performing  certain  custom-house 
formalities,  the  French  Director-General  of  Customs  published  a 
notice  last  spring  summarising  the  rules  to  be  henceforth  followed 
in  this  respect  by  the  customs  authorities  at  Bordeaux,  and  at  . 
certain  other  French  ports,  in  their  dealings  with  shipping.  A ■ • u 
translation  of  this  notice  having  been  furnished  by  me  at  the 
time  to  Her  Majesty’s  Government  (and  published  in  the  Board 
of  Trade  Journal  for  May,  1895,  j^age  541),  it  would  be  superfluous  • 
to  repeat  the  same  here.  But  I may  perhaps  observe  that  it  is 
now  laid  down,  once  for  all,  as  a rule  that  the  sole  consignee  of 
the  cargo  of  a vessel  visiting  this  or  one  of  the  other  ports 
referred  to,  is  not  to  be  considered  entitled  to  perform  the 
customs  formalities  of  entry  or  clearance,  even  if  such  vessel  clears 
in  ballast,  without  employing  a sworn  ship-broker.  It  is  further 
laid  down  that  the  consignee  of  the  hull  of  a vessel  is  not  entitled 
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to  perform  these  customs  formalities  in  any  case  without  employ- 
ing a sworn  ship-broker,  unless  such  consignee  be  the  exclusively 
authorised  local  representative  of  the  ship-owner.  The  general 
principle  is,  furthermore,  laid  down  that  the  provisions  contained 
in  the  commercial  conventions  between  France  and  Great  Britain 
‘{and  between  France  and  certain  other  States),  and  granting  to  the 
vessels  of  either  nation  the  treatment  of  those  of  the  most  favoured 
nation,  do  not  exempt  ship-owners  or  ship-masters  of  such 
-countries,  when  in  French  ports,  from  the  obligation  of  employing 
a sworn  French  ship-broker  in  cases  in  which  such  obligation  is 
imposed  by  the  French  commercial  code. 

Immigration.  The  number  of  persons  of  French  and  foreign  nationalities 
•emigrating  from  Bordeaux  last  year  for  Transatlantic  countries 
was  4,706,  a figure  slightly  larger  than  that  for  the  preceding  year, 
hut  very  much  below  what  the  same  will  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing figures  to  have  been  seven  years  ago,  that  is  to  say  before 
the  commencement  of  the  political  and  commercial  troubles  in 
some  States  of  South  America. 


Year. 

Number  of 
Emigrants. 

1889.. 

28,905 

1890.. 

9,653 

1891.. 

6,718 

1892.. 

4,286 

1893.. 

5,410 

1894.. 

3,897 

1895.. 

4,706 

Of  the  emigrants  who  departed  from  this  port  last  year,  2,715 
went  to  the  Eiver  Plate  ; 1,094  to  Brazil ; 380  to  Uruguay  ; 331 
to  the  United  States  of  America ; and  the  remainder  to  various 
other  countries.  With  regard  to  their  nationality,  1,973  emigrants 
were  Spaniards,  1,496  were  French,  456  Turks,  288  Italians,  179 
Greeks,  &c. ; only  four  emigrants  were  British  subjects. 


Trade  and  Commerce, 

Exports  and  The  following  figures  will  confirm  tlie  remarks  made  in  the 
imports.  introduction  to  this  Keport,  viz.,  that,  compared  with  the  year 
1894,  there  was  last  year  a considerable  falling-off  in  the  aggre- 
gate volume  both  of  the  exports  and  imports  at  Bordeaux  : — 
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Total  Annual  Volume  of — 

Year. 

Exports 
from  Bordeaux. 

Imports 
to  Bordeaux, 

1891 

Cwts. 

16,420,746 

Cwts. 

27,681,128 

1892 

16,398,396 

23,836,167 

1893 

15,774,734 

24,306,916 

1894 

17,767,348 

24,104,226 

1895 

16,277,087 

21,944,245 

In  so  far  as  regards  the  decrease  in  the  volume  of  last  year’s  Falling-off  of 
exports  from  Bordeaux,  the  same  must  be  ascribed  chiefly  to  exports, 
diminished  shipments  from  hence  of  wines  and  spirits,  wood,  rice, 
oils,  fish,  dried  vegetables,  iron  manufactures,  and  machinery, 
whilst  there  was  a small  increase  in  the  shipments  of  wool, 
chemicals,  resin,  crockery,  &c.  The  falling  off  in  the  total  volume  Falling-off  of 
of  last  year’s  imports  was  (as  will  be  likewise  seen  from  the  follow-  imports, 
ing  tables)  due  chiefly  to  decreased  importations  of  wood,  cereals, 
chemicals,  spirits,  iron  manufactures,  and  miscellaneous  goods, 
whilst  there  was  a simultaneous  increase  in  the  importations  of 
coals,  wine,  fish,  resin,  &c. 
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A. — Eeturn  of  Principal  Articles  of  Export  from  Bordeaux 
during  the  Years  1895-94. 


Articles. 

1895. 

1894. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity 

j Value. 

Wines  ’ 

Cwts.* 

2,011,945 

Cwts. 

2,399,728 

i £ 

\ 3,232,096 

Spirits  and  liqueurs 

210,829 

230,352 

1 375,844 

Fruit 

382,685 

528,896 

' 411,916 

Fish 

245,028 

283,340 

486,143 

Tissues  of  silk  . . 

392 

398 

1 27,704 

„ wool. . 

19,624 

20,436 

403,480 

„ cotton 

60,191 

59,620 

; 491,376 

„ linen 

0) 

12,144 

1 18,260 

Jewellery 

266 

264 

I 1,374,704 

Clothing,  ready-made  . . 

7,315 

8,468 

366,832: 

Skins  . . 

19,905 

11,534 

1 303,150 

Ci’ockery  and  glass 

328,888 

61,758 

223.490 

202,932 

Cereals  and  flour 

, . 

80,170 

j 44,152 

Sugar  . . 

63,892 

44,322 

! 37,756 

Chemical  products 

345,510  i 
53,247  i 

O 

232,424 

. 311,488 

Paper  and  cardboard 

c3 

Q 

51,736 

96,304 

Tools 

111,141  1 

3 

137,.520 

170,020 

Resin  . . 

170,614  1 

"C 

114,710 

(h 

Coflfee  . . 

10,006  ! 

o 

m 

115,080 

63,340 

Wood  .. 

8,290,039 

ct 

9,203,888 

i 614,628 

Oils 

94,255 

"S 

102,602 

89,132 

Hides  . . 

54,433 

48,120 

I 191,952 

Gums  . . 

32,070 

31,788  i 

45,132 

Seeds  . . 

921 

1,110 

0) 

Rags  , . . . 

62,483 

42,988 

37,248 

Wool  .. 

147,429 

89,968 

337,536 

Perfumery 

4,540 

3,624 

(?) 

Rice 

101,968 

196,453 

127,320 

Meat,  salted 

13,776 

11,350 

34,172 

Iron  and  iron  manu- 
factures 

30,294 

78,416 

26,972 

Cork  manufactures 

18,246 

13,038 

156,452 

Vegetables,  dried 

24,012 

8,198 

44,105 

42,012 

Cheese  .. 

6,606  ; 

18,892 

Tobacco. . 

1,604 

1,722  i 

21.308 

Machinery 

13,120 

51,310  ' 

3,385,618  1 

123,696 

Miscellaneous  , . 

3,276,465 

2,673,080 

Totals 

•• 

16,277,087 

• • 

17,767,348  | 

i 

12,957,040 

* Calculated  at  the  rate  of  2 civts.  = 1 quintal  (of  100  kilos.)  ; and  of  1/.  = 25  fr^ 
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B. — Eetuen  of  Principal  Articles  of  Import  to  Bordeaux 
during  the  Years  1895-94. 


Articles. 

1895. 

1894. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

1 Value. 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

1 £ 

Wood  .. 

2,503,523 

3,975,940 

' 159,036 

t^kins  aad  furs  . . 

43,830 

51,152 

1 177,712 

Co  tTee  . . . , . . 

113,466 

121,476 

! 510,184 

Wool 

350,820 

348,824 

j 983,028 

Sugar  

262,743 

278,158 

1 166,892 

Fish 

741,886 

616,168 

769,964 

Tobacco. . 

158,724 

166,548 

419,616 

Indigo 

1,113 

1,686 

44,244 

Cocoa  . . 

57,276 

64,272 

162,706 

209,092 

Grease  and  lard 

144,033 

225,916 

Cereals  and  flour 

609,126 

2,644,090 

829,396 

Coals 

9,168,878 

8,348,604 

269,444 

Gums,  foreign  . . 

71,053 

77,852 

110,544 

Arachide  nuts  . , 

473,831 

497,116 

219,556 

Spirits  and  liqueurs  . . 

207,302 

1 

255,856 

1 187,360 

Cheese  . . 

38,611 

P 

38,078 

101,284 

Firearms 

243 

366 

22,864 

Tissues  of  wool . . 

2,937 

o 

10,180 

51,960 

„ cotton 

19,737 

28,410 

317,772 

Manures,  artificial 

1,609 

48,014 

(?) 

Rice 

404,933 

468,024 

179,328 

Copper  ore 

71,190 

O 

41,620 

90,660 

Cotton,  raw 

6,410 

9,098 

16,380 

Shipbuilding  materials 

68,100 

30,740 

12,108 

Pepper  

3,431 

1,556 

(?) 

Oils 

31,833 

26,048 

28,212 

Iron  and  steel  manu- 
factures 

119,873 

358,888 

49,292 

Cloth,  Indian  . . 

8,418 

64,940 

(?) 

W ine 

2,893,809 

1,882,128 

912,132 

Chemical  products 

741,852 

1,018,348 

318,676 

Meat,  salted 

22,960 

16,722 

50,708 

Woods,  exotic  . » 

26,766 

53,000 

22,788 

Hemp  , . 

5,874 

4,270 

(?) 

Vanilla  . . . . 

371 

244 

20,936 

Miscellaneous  .. 

5,567,684 

2,393,104 

2,939,220 

Totals 

21,944,245 

•• 

24,104,226 

10,416,304 
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Import  and 
export  trade 
with  United 
Kingdom. 


Imports  from 
U nited 
Kingdom. 


Exports  to 

United 

Kingdom. 


Wine. 

Production 

throughout 

France. 


It  is  not  at  the  present  date  possible  to  obtain  full  statistics 
showing,  on  the  one  hand,  the  share  taken  by  the  United 
Kingdom  in  last  year’s  import  and  export  trade  at  Bordeaux,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  augmentation  or  the  diminution  which  may 
respectively  have  taken  place  in  the  imports  from,  or  the  exports 
to,  the  United  Kingdom  in  1895,  compared  with  the  preceding 
year.  But  from  such  information  as  is  at  present  available  it  may 
be  gathered  that,  in  so  far  as  regarded  the  imports  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  this  port  last  year,  an  increase  took  place  in  coals, 
phosphates,  rice,  hemp,  jute,  rags,  oats,  palm-oil,  tar,  salt,  and 
preserved  meats,  bacon,  machinery,  iron,  steel,  and  copper  manu- 
factures, chemicals,  cotton  and  woollen  yarns,  linen,  cotton,  and 
jute  tissues,  and  paper ; whilst  a decrease  took  place  in  the 
importations  of  wool,  lard,  molasses,  raw  cotton,  phormium-tenax, 
porcelain-clay,  talc,  bitumen,  heavy  oils,  crockery  and  glass,  and 
miscellaneous  articles. 

In  so  far  as  concerned  the  exportations  from  Bordeaux  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  there  is  stated  to  have  been  an  increase  last 
year,  compared  with  1894,  in  the  following  articles,  viz. Wines, 
wool,  lard,  eggs,  hides  and  skins,  chestnuts,  potatoes,  copper,  zinc, 
tannin  extracts,  salted  meats,  osiers,  porcelain,  and  tissues  of  jute, 
cotton,  and  wool ; whilst  there  was  a falling-ofF  in  the  exporta- 
tions of  pit-props,  fresh  and  dried  vegetables  and  fruit,  vegetable 
flour,  sardines,  olive  oil,  glass,  chemical  products  (except  tannin), 
linen  tissues,  paper,  and  miscellaneous  goods. 

Some  general  observations  here  follow  on  the  course  and  extent 
of  trade  in  the  staple  articles  of  business  at  Bordeaux  during  the 
year  1895  ; some  remarks  on  the  wine  production  and  trade  of  this 
district  being  first  given. 

The  results  of  the  1895  vintage,  in  so  far  at  all  events  as 
regards  the  quantity  of  wine  made,  were,  upon  the  whole,  unsatis- 
factory throughout  France.  It  is  true  that  the  respective  yield 
in  nineteen  departments  were  rather  larger  than  in  1894 ; but  this 
excess  was  in  all  cases  only  a slight  one,  whilst  the  remaining  59 
wine-growing  departments  all  experienced  a more  or  less  consider- 
able outfall  in  their  production. 

The  total  amount  of  wine  made  in  France  last  year  was 
587,126,650  gallons ; that  is  to  say  about  272,000,000  gallons  less 
than  in  1894,  and  about  88,000,000  gallons  less  than  the  annual 
average  yield  of  the  last  decade.  The  diminished  rate  of  produc- 
tion, viz.,  61  gallons  per  acre  less  than  in  the  preceding  year,  was 
due  in  1895  almost  entirely  to  the  unfavourable  meteorological  in- 
fluences which  prevailed  not  only  (as  further  noticed  below)  in 
this  district,  but  througliout  France  last  year  ; for  it  appears  from 
the  official  returns  that  the  acreage  of  wine-producing  land  in 
1895  was  only  about  50,000  acres  less  than  during  the  preceding 
year.  These  returns,  moreover,  estimate  the  average  value  per 
gallon  of  last  year’s  wines  at  a higher  figure  than  that  of  the 
wines  made  in  1894 ; but  it  may  perhaps  be  observed  that  the 
correctness  of  this  latter  estimate  remains  to  be  proved  by  tlie 
future,  at  all  events  in  this  district. 
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With  regard  more  particularly  to  the  results  of  last  year’s  wine 
vintage  in  the  13  departments  forming  this  Consular  district,  the  production  in 
following  table  will  show  the  respective  quantity  of  wine  pro-  Bordeaux 

o X X t/  1.  consiiltir 

duced  in  each  during  1895,  as  compared  with  the  figures  for  the  district, 
two  preceding  years. 


Consular  District  of  Bordeaux. 

Annual  Yield  of  \Yine. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

Gallons.* 

Gallons.* 

Gallons.* 

Gironde . . 

108,413,734 

51,347,912 

46,087,206 

Dordogne 

6,135,766 

3,218,314 

3,575,220 

Gers  . . . . 

44,062,436 

14,692,700 

4,416,060 

Lot-et-Garonne . . 

13,367,200 

7,594,532 

6,721,814 

Lot 

2,989,514 

2,223,628 

1,498,728 

Landes  . . 

17,443,778 

10,283,922 

5,704.754 

Lower  Pyrenees 

12,378.014 

6,081,853 

4,661,304 

Upper  Pyrenees 

8,038,690  1 

2,155,780 

1,363,912 

Ariege  . . 

1,895,432  1 

1,448,612 

1,400,718 

Corr^ze  . . . . 

866,074 

! 290,268 

239,668 

Haute-Garonne . . 

13,087,404 

7,933,816 

5,092,670 

Tarn-et- Garonne 

12,459,700 

7,271,000 

3,586,000 

Haute-Yienne  . . 

35,794 

22,352 

13,706 

* Calculated  at  the  rate  of  22  gallons  = 1 hectolitre. 


It  will  be  seen  that,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  Dordogne,  all 
departments  of  South-Western  France  above  enumerated  experi- 
enced a more  or  less  diminished  yield  of  wine  last  year,  compared 
both  with  1894  and  (particularly)  with  1893  ; in  which  latter  year, 
as  is  well  known,  the  production  in  all  parts  of  this  district  was 
one  of  exceptional  abundance. 

In  the  Gironde,  the  department  which,  of  course,  is  of  promi-  production  in 
nent  interest  for  the  Bordeaux  trade,  the  yield  of  1895  was  about  the  Gironde, 
one-tenth  less  than  in  1894,  but  more  than  one-half  less  than  in 
1893.  Compared  with  the  production  during  some  other  years  of 
the  past  decade,  it  will  be  seen,  however,  that  the  quantity  of 
wine  made  in  the  Gironde  was  still  considerably  in  excess  of  that 
made  respectively  in  1886,  1887,  1890,  and  1892,  viz.  : — 


Year. 

Annual  Yield  of  Wine 
in  the  Gironde. 

Gallons. 

1886  .. 

• • 

. . 

. . 

t 24,391,070 

1887  .. 

25,066,674 

1888  .. 

66,000,000 

1889  .. 

47,267,352 

1890  .. 

35,066,702 

1891  .. 

53,858,058 

1892  .. 

40,863,710 

1893  .. 

108,413,734 

1894  .. 

51,347,912 

1895  .. 

46,087,206 
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The  dale  of 
vintage. 


Yield  of  wine 
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parts  of 
Gironde. 


It  is,  indeed,  generally  thought  that,  considering  the  very  un- 
favourable prospects  prevailing  in  this  district  at  the  commence- 
ment of  last  year’s  season,  the  wine-growers  in  the  Gironde  have 
reason  to  be  thankful  that  the  results  of  the  1895  vintage,  insofar 
as  quantity  was  concerned,  were  not  more  unfavourable.  The 
winter  of  1.894-95  having  lasted  unusually  long,  the  flowering  of 
the  vines  only  took  place  at  a late  period ; but  as  it  was  attended 
by  wet  weather,  there  was  a very  considerable  coulure  among  the 
young  grapes.  Unsettled  weather  followed  in  July,  and  the  sub- 
sequent intense  heat  during  August  and  September,  though  doubt- 
less a necessary  factor  towards  producing  saccharine  in  the  grapes, 
on  tlie  one  hand  came  too  late,  and  on  the  other  hand  was  too  dry, 
for  their  proper  development.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was, 
as  above  observed,  a surprise  to  many  growers  that  the  quantity  of 
wine  made  in  the  Gironde  district  was  as  large  in  1895  as  stated. 

The  first  gathering  of  the  grapes  took  place  on  the  20th  of 
September  in  the  red- wine  vineyards,  and  the  vintage  of  the  white 
wines  commenced,  as  usual,  about  a fortnight  later.  The  weather 
during  both  vintages  was  fine,  but  the  temperature  being  abnor- 
mally high,  the  first  stage  of  development  of  the  wines  took  place 
under  unfavourable  circumstances,  which,  it  must  be  hoped,  will 
not  have  a lasting  prejudicial  effect  upon  their  future  quality. 

With  the  exception  of  the  St.  Emillion  district,  all  parts  of 
the  Gironde  suffered  a diminution  in  their  wine  production  last 
year,  as  compared  with  the  two  preceding  years.  In  so  far  as 
concerned  the  well-known  superior,  or  so-called  “ classed  ” growths 
of  the  Medoc  district,  the  comparative  yields  during  each  of  the 
past  three  years  were  respectively  as  follows,  viz. : — 


BORDEAUX. 
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Table  sliowiiig  Yield  in  1895,  &c.,  of  Classed  Wines  of  Medoc. 


Classed  Red  Wines  of  the 

Annual  Yield. 

Medoc  District. 

1 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

First  growths — 

Hogsheads. 

Hogsheads. 

Hogsheads. 

Chateau  LaBte  . . 

1,000 

775 

476 

Margaux  .« 

1,608 

1,080 

840 

Latour 

668 

280 

328 

,,  Haut-Brion  . . 

Second  growths — 

640 

400 

300 

Chateau  Mouton 

590 

668 

404 

Rauzan  S&gla. . 

420 

270 

268 

,,  Gassies 

288 

220 

168 

Leoville  La-icases 

920 

324 

284 

„ Po}’fere 

720 

292 

288 

.,  Barton  .. 

Dnrfort 

656 

252 

280 

380 

180 

116 

Gr.  Larose  .. 

1,560 

972 

440 

Brane  Canteuac 

734 

656 

400 

Pichou 

984 

488 

456 

Cos  d’Estournel 

1,080 

880 

300 

Montrose 
Third  groAvths  — 

1,360 

1,072 

840 

Chateau  Kirwan 

640 

428 

300 

u 

Issan  , . 

720 

232 

300 

Lagrange 

1,200 

900 

660 

‘ 59 

Langoa 

1,080 

608 

484 

Giscours 

596 

544 

312 

Malescot 

1,120 

864 

556 

55 

Palmer 

■ 872 

672 

276 

Lalagune 

400 

164 

120 

99 

Desuiirail 

300 

184 

140 

,,  Calon-Scgur  .. 

Fourth  growths — 

840 

500 

480 

Ch3,teau  St.  i'ierre  Luetkens  . . 

160 

200 

168 

9f 

„ Bontemps  . . 

324 

236 

180 

55 

Talbot  d’Aux . . 

620 

360 

340 

Duluc  . . 

720 

400 

308 

Duhart  Milon. . 

780 

810 

560 

Carnet. . 

488 

240 

304 

Ij  ifon  Rochet . . 

228 

140 

120 

Beyclicville  . . 

948 

720 

488 

Le  Prieure 

248 

140 

116 

„ de  Tliermes  . . 

Fifth  growths — 

512 

412 

2S0 

Chateau  Pontet-Canet  . . 

960 

888 

840 

9} 

Batailley 

324 

260 

268 

99 

Gd.  Puy-Lacoste 

1,000 

520 

480 

55 

Ducasse 

640 

420 

260 

55 

Yasquez  Moussas 

580 

300 

240 

55 

Danzac. . 

980 

680 

500 

55 

Armailhac 

1,500 

1,024 

852 

79 

Cantemerle  , . 

812 

500 

380 

The  yields,  during  the  same  years,  of  the  best-known  vineyards  Yield  of 

of  the  Gironde  producing  the  first  “ classed  ” growths  of  white  . 

wines,  were  respectively  as  follows  : — white-wine 

^ viney^ds. 
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Classed  White  Wines  of  the 
Gironde. 

Annual  Yield. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

Hogsheads. 

Hogsheads. 

Hogsheads. 

First  growths,  viz. — 

Chateau  Yquem  . . . , 

900 

712 

400 

„ Vigneau 

120 

100 

80 

„ Sudiraud 

600 

592 

200 

,,  Contet..  .. 

280 

176 

96 

„ Climens 

264 

120 

(h 

„ Guiraud 

804 

400 

„ Rieussac 

520 

440 

(?) 

„ Latour  Blanche 

208 

100 

1 

80 

Quality  of 
1895  Gironde 
wines. 


Quality  of 
wines  of 
former 
vintages. 


Whilst,  owing  to  their  retarded  development,  and  to  their  con- 
tinued tendency  towards  fermentation  (caused,  as  already  men- 
tioned, by  the  presence  in  these  wines  of  an  unusual  quantity  of 
saccharine),  it  is  as  yet  hardly  possible  to  form  a judgment 
regarding  the  future  qualities  of  most  of  last  year’s  higher-class 
clarets,  the  opinion  of  the  Bordeaux  market  regarding  the  more 
ordinary  sorts,  the  so-called  ‘‘  Petits  vins,”  has  already  been  formed, 
as  these  latter  are  more  advanced  in  their  development.  It  appears 
to  be  thought  in  general  that  these  more  ordinary  wines  of  1895 
show  a fair  promise  of  being  successful,  as  they  have  good 
colour,  body,  and  are  upon  the  whole  well  constituted.  A certain 
amount  of  business  lias,  in  consequence,  already  been  done  in  the 
“ Petits  vins  ” of  last  year  at  Bordeaux ; and  owing  to  the  com- 
paratively small  stock  of  these  wines  here,  growers  have  been  able 
to  sell  at  fairly  satisfactory  prices.  Looking  to  the  demand  always 
existing  here  for  ordinary  clarets,  it  is  thought  not  unlikely  that 
those  of  1895  will  before  long  all  pass  into  the  hands  of  the 
trade,  providing  the  vineyard  proprietors  of  the  Gironde  are  satis- 
fied with  reasonable  profits. 

Whilst  awaiting  the  further  development  of  last  year’s  higher- 
class  wines  of  this  district,  claret  drinkers,  intending  to  lay  in 
stocks,  will  have  no  difficulty,  if  they  apply  to  respectable  houses, 
in  obtaining  good  wines  of  previous  years  at  Bordeaux.  Apart 
from  those  of  former  years,  the  qualities  of  which  are  well  known, 
and  have  been  mentioned  by  me  in  previous  annual  reports,  the 
wines  of  1893  are  particularly  deserving  of  attention  ; whilst  very 
fair  clarets,  both  of  1891  and  1890,  may  be  purchased  also  at 
reasonable  prices.  I may  perhaps  in  this  place  insert  an  interest- 
ing summary  (compiled  by  one  of  the  most  competent  authorities 
at  Bordeaux),  showing  in  a succinct  manner  the  general  qualities 
of  the  Gironde  wines  produced  in  each  of  the  last  50  years  : — 
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Very  Good. 

Good. 

Fairly  Good. 

Passable. 

Bad. 

Years. 

Years. 

Years. 

Years. 

Years, 

1847 

1846 

1877 

1849 

1850 

1848 

1861 

1881 

1856 

1852 

1864 

1854 

1889 

1857 

1853 

1875 

1868 

1891 

1859 

1855 

1878 

1869 

1861 

1860 

1870 

1862 

1863 

1871 

1865 

1866 

1874 

1867 

1872 

1887 

1879 

1873 

1888 

1884 

1876 

1890 

1886 

1882 

1891 

1883 

1885 

1 

1892 

It  is  probably  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  observe,  that  the 
opinion  regarding  each  of  the  years  enumerated  above  is  intended 
to  be  given  only  in  a general  sense,  and  that  in  most  years  there 
are  sure  to  be  a certain  number  of  wines  which  form  an  exception 
to  any  generally-expressed  statement. 

The  prediction  alluded  to  by  me  last  year  that  in  1895  most  Phylloxera  in 
probably  a considerable  development  of  the  destructive  work  Gironde, 
caused  by  the  phylloxera  would  be  experienced  in  this  district, 
has  unfortunately  proved  correct.  For  the  official  statistics  show 
that  the  total  acreage  of  wine-growing  land  in  the  Gironde,  which 
in  1893-94  was  384,850  acres,  had  diminished  in  1894-95  to 
345,262  acres.  The  general  condition  of  the  Gironde  vineyards  in 
the  year  last  referred  to  is  officially  stated  to  have  been  as  ... 
follows : — 


Acres. 

1.  Old  vineyards  (planted  with  French  vines),  viz. — 

Not  yet  infested  by  phylloxera 

92,417 

Infested,  but  under  preventive  treatment 
Infested,  but  not  under  treatment  . . . . . . . . 

2.  New  vineyards  (planted  with  American  vines),  viz. — 

62,285 

99,625 

American  vines,  grafted  with  French 

9.5,525 

American  vines,  producing  direct 

5,410 

Total  acreage  of  vineyards  in  1894-95  . • 

345,262 

The  preceding  figures  clearly  show  the  vast  extent  of  damage  Extent  of 
done  up  to  the  present  time  by  the  phylloxera  in  this  department ; damage  by 
namely  about  101,000  acres  of  vines  have  been  entirely  destroyed 
(but  are  now  replanted),  and  151,910  acres  are  still  more  or  less  ^ 
seriously  infested.  One-third  of  the  latter  acreage  is  now  under  pre- 
ventive treatment,  viz.,  subjected  either  to  periodical  submersion  or  to 
chemical  remedies  ; whilst  the  remaining  two-thirds,  that  is  to  say 
more  than  100,000  acres,  are,  either  owing  to  the  want  of  means  of 
f2112)  B 
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Extent  of 
preventive 
treatment. 


Re-cultivation 
of  devastated 
vineyards. 


Black  rot. 


Application 
of  remedies 
against  vine 
diseases  very 
expensive. 


tHeir  owners,  or  for  other  reasons,  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  phylloxera, 
and  will  most  probably  be  entirely  destroyed  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years.  Of  the  total  acreage  of  vine-growing  land  in  the 
Gironde  existing  before  the  appearance  of  this  noxious  worm,  say 
20  years  ago,  which  then  amounted  to  about  360,000  acres,  only 
92,417  acres  have  accordingly  so  far  remained  intact. 

A certain  decrease  moreover  appears,  according  to  the  official 
records,  to  have  taken  place  last  year  in  the  extent  to  which  the 
now  best-known  remedies  for  combating  the  inroads  of  the 
phylloxera  in  the  Gironde  vineyards  were  applied ; but  this 
decrease  took  place  almost  entirely  in  the  extent  to  which 
submersion  was  employed;  for  the  treatment  of  the  vines  with 
sulpho- carbonate  of  potassium  and  sulphuretted  carbon,  as 
also  with  liquid  sulphuret,  was  resorted  to  as  much  as  before. 
The  efficacy  of  the  treatment  with  these  chemical  remedies  de- 
pends not  only  upon  their  being  applied  at  the  proper  periods,  and 
in  proper  quantities  (in  hot  seasons  in  comparatively  larger  quan- 
tities), but  to  a considerable  degree  also  upon  their  being  employed 
by  all  proprietors  without  exception  in  the  infested  district. 

Whilst  the  re- cultivation  of  the  devastated  vineyards  of  this  dis- 
trict has,  it  is  satisfactory  to  state,  been  increasing  from  year  to  year, 
and  the  more  hardy  American  vines  have  been  substituted  for 
French  plants,  the  above  figures  show  that  nearly  all  the  American 
vines  have  now  been  grafted  with  French ; for  it  has  become 
more  and  more  evident  by  experience  that  the  American  direct- 
producing  plants,  even  the  best  species,  are  unable  to  produce 
anything  like  as  good  a quality  of  wine  as  the  French  vines  of  this 
district. 

Black  rot,  a disease  of  the  vine  which,  as  well  as  mildew  (a 
kindred  pest),  is  at  times  as  much  feared  by  wine-growers  as 
the  phylloxera,  is  stated  to  have  done  considerable  damage 
amongst  the  vineyards  of  South-Western  France  in  1895,  though 
less  perhaps  in  the  Gironde  than  in  the  neighbouring  departments. 
In  view  of  its  extensive  prevalence,  and  of  the  doubts  raised  by 
some  growers  regarding  the  efficacy  of  the  remedies  used  hitherto 
for  combating  black  rot,  a numerously-attended  Conference  of 
Viticulturists  was  held  at  Bordeaux  last  December  to  consider  the 
subject  of  the  best  treatment  applicable  against  this  dangerous 
disease.  The  view  finally  adopted  by  the  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  Conference  was  that  if  the  vines  are  treated  at  proper 
periods,  and  in  a judicious  manner,  with  sulphate  of  copper  (in  the 
form  of  the  so-called  Bouillie  Bordelaise  ”),  and  at  the  same  time 
with  sublimated  and  triturated  sulphur,  this  will  be  found  to 
be  a sufficient  safeguard  against  black  rot.  A commission  was  at 
the  same  time  appointed  for  continuing  to  investigate  the  subject 
after  further  experience. 

The  important  objection  against  these  and  most  other 
remedies,  recommended  and  used  for  combating  black  rot  or  other 
diseases  of  the  vine,  is  unfortunately  the  very  heavy  expense  con- 
nected with  their  application,  and  the  consequent  inability  of  the 
poorer  class  of  vineyard  proprietors  to  employ  the  same. 
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Another  pest  which  has  lately  been  added  to  the  already  con-  Cochenille 
siderable  number  of  vine  diseases,  and  which,  as  well  as  black  rot,  disease, 
caused  some  prejudice  to  viticulture  in  this  district  last  year  was 
the  cochenille  worm  or  gallinsect.  The  very  rapid  rate  at  which 
this  worm  is  propagated  whenever  it  does  appear  at  the  vine- 
roots,  renders  immediate  treatment  of  the  latter  in  all  cases  indis- 
-pensable.  Competent  persons  recommend  for  such  purpose  the 
application  of  a mixture  of  some  lubricating  oil,  quick-lime,  and 
water  beneath  the  bark  of  the  foot  of  the  vine  ; or  of  the  aspersion 
of  the  vines  with  a mixture  of  petroleum  emulsion,  some  spirits, 
and  water.  The  latter  remedy  is,  I may  observe,  likewise  re- 
commended to  be  used  also  for  fruit  trees  of  other  kinds  likely  to 
be  infested  by  the  cochenille  worm. 

It  may  be  mentioned  in  this  place  that  an  important  Congress  Congress  of 
of  French  Viticulturists  was  held  at  Bordeaux  in  1895,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Government,  for  the  special  purpose  of  establish- 
ing the  bases  of  a definitive  system  for  classifying  the  various  species 
and  sorts  of  vines  grown  in  this  country,  as  well  as  with  the  object 
of  discussing  other  questions  affecting  the  interests  of  wine-growers. 

Only  a portion  of  this  programme  was  able  to  be  carried  out ; 
but  a commencement  was  made  towards  establishing  a new  classi-  classification 
fication  of  the  vines,  by  the  drawing  up  of  a complete  list  and  ^’^ench 
well  defined  descriptions  of  the  numerous  sorts  of  all  existing 
French  vines.  The  work  in  question  is  to  be  continued  by  another 
Congress  next  year,  and,  in  the  meantime,  it  is  intended  to  organise 
an  experimental  station  in  the  vicinity  of  Bordeaux,  for  the  com- 
parative study  and  examination  by  scientific  and  practical 
methods  of  the  various  vines  of  France  and  also  of  other  countries 
when  cultivated  under  identical  conditions  of  soil  and  climate. 

Having  in  the  preceding  remarks  endeavoured  to  give  a sum- 
mary account  of  the  present  condition  and  prospects  of  the 
Gironde  vineyards,  as  well  as  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  wine 
produced  in  this  district  last  year,  I may  now’  offer  a few  observa- 
tions on  the  extent  of  wine  export  and  import  trade  of  Bordeaux 
in  1895. 

The  aggregate  wine  exportations  from  this  port,  as  will  appear  Wine  export 
from  the  following  table,  experienced  a considerable  falling-off  in  1895. 
last  year,  compared  with  the  year  1894,  viz.,  of  4,867,478  gallons; 
for,  whilst  the  total  shipments  (in  wood  and  in  bottle)  in  the  latter 
year  were  20,231,046  gallons,  they  amounted  in  1895  only  to 
15,363,568  gallons,  a figure,  it  maybe  observed,  low^er  than  during 
any  one  year  since  1863. 
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‘ FRANCE. 


Decrease  of 
aggregate 
exportations 
of  wine  in 
1895. 


Slight 
increase  in 
wine 

exportation 

United 

Kingdom. 


Exportation  of  Wines  from  Bordeaux  in  1894  and  1895. 


Countries  to  which 
Exported. 

Wines  in  Wood. 

Wines  in  Bottles. 

1894. 

1895. 

1894. 

1895. 

Gallons.* 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

United  Kingdom 

3,202,408 

3,420,428 

486,706 

450,626 

Germany 

6,599,736 

2,919,620 

68,552 

36,388 

Belgium 

1,977,514 

1,969,880 

44,110 

45,276 

Netherlands 

1,985,610 

1,354,738 

34,958 

35,728 

Sweden  and  Norway 

130,856 

223,058 

23,078 

23,276 

Denmark  . . 

393,998 

462,374 

6,116 

4,378 

Russia  . . . . 

179,586 

295,614 

10,538 

11,946 

Spain  . . 

7,216 

4,642 

2,266 

1,254 

Canada  . . 

12,562 

30,712 

16,918 

15,972 

United  States 

of 

America  . • 

199,100 

270,006 

124,686 

133,078 

Argentine  Republic 

2,145,616 

1,542,332 

31,944 

8,218 

Uruguay 

484,694 

247,808 

2,728 

1,782 

Brazil  ..  .. 

331,166 

384,604 

35,508 

52,866 

Mexico  . . 

14,388 

43,120 

1,584 

7,282 

British  India  .. 

308 

18,568 

. . 

18,656 

Mauritius 

165,880 

169,830 

2,068 

1,814 

Senegambia  (French) .. 

295,680 

276,210 

6,930 

10,626 

Other  countries 

1,058,576 

716,176 

169,862 

165,682 

Total . « 

•• 

19,184,594 

14,338,720 

1,046,452 

1,024,848 

* 22  gallons  equal  to  1 hectolitre. 


The  chief  cause  of  the  large  decrease  in  last  year’s  aggregate 
shipments  of  wine  from  Bordeaux  was,  as  will  be  observed,  the 
considerable  outfall,  compared  with  1894,  in  the  exportations  to 
Germany  ; and  this,  again,  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  shipments 
to  that  country  in  1894  attained  a quite  abnormally  high  figure, 
owing  to  the  unprecedentedly  large  German  purchases  of  1893 
wines  'of  this  district. 

With  regard  to  the  wine  export  trade  from  hence  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  was  a small  increase  in  1895,. 
compared  with  the  preceding  year,  amounting  to  181,940  gallons ; 
for  whilst  the  total  shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom  (both  in 
wood  and  in  bottle)  were  3,689,114  gallons  in  1894,  they  rose  to 
3,871,054  gallons  last  year.  The  increase  is  certainly  not  a large 
one,  and  it  has  probably  been  owing  chiefly  to  more  extensive 
shipments  of  wines  of  a cheaper  sort  (exported  in  cask) ; but 
nevertheless  the  fact  that  the  downward  tendency  of  the  wine 
exportations  from  this  port  to  Great  Britain  has  been  arrested,  may 
offer  a certain  satisfaction  for  persons  interested  in  the  trade. 
The  following  figures,  however,  will  show  how  much  lost  ground 
there  is  still  to  be  regained,  if  the  annual  shipments  from  hence  to 
the  United  Kingdom  are  to  attain  the  amount  exported  in  1881, 
since  which  year  the  exports  have  gradually  diminished  by  almost 
2,000,000  gallons : — 
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1881 

1883 

1885 

1887 

1889 

1891 

1892 

1893 
1891 
1895 


Year. 


j Annual  Shipments  of 
Wine  to  United 
Kingdom. 


Gallons. 

5,799,894 

4,731,078 

4,913,942 

4,164,854 

4,142,072 

4,120,446 

4,057,306 

3,887,730 

3,689,114 

3,871,054 


The  principal  causes  which  have  led  to  this  gradual  diminution  Causes  of 
in  the  consumption  of  Bordeaux  wines  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
during  the  period  referred  to,  having  been  dwelt  upon  in  my  annual  of  Bordeaux 
reports  of  the  past  few  years,  need  not  be  here  recapitulated,  wines  in 
The  improvement  during  the  last  12  months  has  probably,  to  some 
extent,  been  owing  to  the  general  recovery  of  commercial  affairs 
at  home ; though  it  must  be  repeated  here  that  the  more  extensive 
exportations  in  1895  have  been  confined  almost  entirely  to  the 
shipments  of  lower  priced  clarets.  Most  Bordeaux  merchants 
have  indeed  long  complained  that  customers  for  the  higher  priced 
wines  of  this  district  are  becoming  less  numerous  from  year  to 
year  in  the  United  Kingdom,  though  it  certainly  still  remains 
by  far  the  best  market  for  such  wines. 

According  to  the  returns  of  the  British  custom-house,  the  Total  quantitjr 
total  quantity  of  red  and  white  wines  imported  last  year  into 
the  United  Kingdom  from  France  was  6,064,010  gallons,  of  Consumed  iu 
which  5,787,264  gallons  were  entered  for  consumption.  It  United 
thus  appears,  by  reference  to  the  figures  given  above,  that  Kingdom, 
about  two-thirds  of  all  French  wines  imported  .'ind  consumed 
in  1895  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  came  from  Bordeaux 
alone.  I may,  perhaps,  add  that  the  total  quantity  of  French  Proponion  of 
wines,  including  champagnes,  consumed  last  }^ear  in  the  United 
Kingdom  was  about  twice  as  large  as  the  total  consumption  of 
wines  from  all  other  countries  put  together. 

With  regard  to  the  wine  export  trade  of  Bordeaux  in  1895  to  Export  of 
other  countries  which,  next  to  our  own,  are  the  best  customers  of 
this  market,  reference  has  already  been  made  to  tile  large  falling-  European 
off  in  the  shipments  to  Germany,  as  compared  with  the  year  countries. 
1894,  which,  as  stated,  was  due  to  the  quite  exceptionally  exten-  Germany, 
sive  exportations  during  the  year  last  mentioned  of  ’93  wines  for 
German  account.  The  same  remarks,  though  in  a less  important 
degree,  may  be  applied  to  last  year’s  shipments  of  Bordeaux  wines  Belgium  and 
to  Belgium  and  Holland.  Sweden  and  Norway,  as  well  as  Holland. 
Denmark  and  Eussia,  appear  to  have  been  better  customers  in  ic. 

1895  than  during  the  preceding  year,  whilst  the  shipments  to 
Spain  again  declined  in  extent. 
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FRANCE. 


Exports  of 

wine  to 

transatlantic 

countries  in 

1895. 

Arp^entine 

Republic. 


Exports  of 
wine  to  India. 


Wine  import 
trade  in  1895. 


Increase  in 
total  wine 
importations. 


Amongst  transatlantic  countries  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Brazil,  and  Mexico  imported  larger  quantities  of  Bordeaux  wines 
in  1895  than  during  1894,  the  increase  in  the  shipments  to  the 
two  countries  first  mentioned  having  been  due  to  the  reduction 
respectively  made  by  them  in  the  wine  import  duties.  The  down- 
ward course  of  the  exportations  from  Bordeaux  to  the  Argentine' 
Kepublic  and  to  Uruguay  which  commenced  5 years  ago,  con- 
tinued in  1895,  and,  whilst  in  1889  the  amount  of  wine  shipped 
from  hence  to  Buenos  Ayres  was  8,270,724  gallons,  it  will  be  seen 
that  last  year  the  total  exportations  reached  only  1,550,550 
gallons.  To  a great  extent  this  diminution  has,  doubtless,  been 
owing  to  the  effects  of  the  continued  commercial  troubles  in  the 
Eiver  Plate  States ; but  it  has  also  been  due  to  the  fact  that  Spain 
and  Italy,  which  formerly  used  to  ship  their  wines  to  South 
America  via  Bordeaux,  now  export  them  direct  to  that  country. 

The  figures  showing  the  exportations  of  wines  from  hence  to 
India,  as  given  in  the  above  table,  do  not,  it  must  be  remarked, 
offer  a correct  idea  of  the  annual  consumption  of  the  wines  of  the 
Gironde  in  that  part  of  the  world,  for  a large  proportion  of  the 
Bordeaux  wines  destined  for  India  are  shipped  from  tliis  port  in 
transit  via  England,  and  are  thus  not  comprised  in  the  figures 
referred  to.  To  some  extent  this  remark  may  be  likewise  considered 
as  applying  to  the  wine  shipments  from  hence  for  Canada. 

The  decline  in  the  yield  of  wine  in  this  and  other  districts  of 
France  in  1894,  and  the  certain  prospect  of  a further  diminution 
in  1895,  had  the  natural  effect  of  increasing  the  importations  of 
foreign  wines  both  to  Bordeaux  and  to  other  French  ports  during 
the  past  year.  The  average  annual  consumption  of  wine  per  head 
of  the  entire  population  of  the  Gironde  department  being 
about  35  gallons,  thus  representing  a total  quantity  of  about 
27,773,000  gallons,  it  is  evident  that  in  a year  when,  as  for 
instance  in  1895,  the  total  production  of  the  Gironde  only  reached 
46,087,206  gallons,  only  a comparatively  small  margin  remained 
for  the  requirements  of  foreign  countries  and  of  other  parts  of 
France.  The  total  amount  of  foreign  wines  imported  to  Bordeaux 
accordingly  rose  from  16,902,182  gallons  (imported  in  1894)  to 
27,337,264  gallons  imported  last  year.  These  foreign  wines  are  used 
chiefly  for  blending  with  the  lighter  wines  of  France,  but  only,  I 
may  add,  with  the  more  ordinary,  cheaper  sorts.  The  following 
figures  will  show  the  origin  and  the  respective  quantities  of  the 
wines  imported  to  Bordeaux  during  each  of  the  last  3 years  : — 
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Countries  whence  Imported. 

Annual  Importations  of  Foreign  Wines  to 
Bordeaux. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

Spain  . . , . • . 

Algeria  . . . . . • 

Italy  . . . . . . . . 

Portugal  . , . . 

Other  countries . . . . . . 

Gallons. 

16,274,742 

4,439,996 

639,870 

32,142 

1,322,288 

Gallons. 

11,574,112 

4,816,360 

245,938 

21,164 

245,608 

Gallons. 

17,436,186 

8,696,930 

106,436 

25,256 

1,072,456 

Total  . » . . 

22,709,038 

16,902,182 

27,337,264 

The  large  increase  in  the  importations  of  Algerian  wines  is 
owing  more  especially  to  the  annually  growing  production  in  that 
country,  as  well  as  to  the  greater  care  now  bestowed  there  upon 
vinification. 

Before  closing  these  remarks  upon  the  subject  of  wine  pro-  Wines  at 
duction  and  trade,  I may,  perhaps,  recall  to  mind  that  in  last 
year’s  International  Exhibition  at  Bordeaux  the  show  of  wines 
from  France  and  nearly  all  other  wine-growing  countries  of  the 
world  was  the  most  important  feature.  The  leading  part  was,  of 
course,  occupied  in  the  wine  section  by  the  products  of  the 
Gironde  ; and  the  valuable  vineyards  of  M4doc,  Sauternes,  Graves, 

St.  Emilion,  as  well  as  districts  growing  other  but  rather  inferior 
sorts,  were  all  well  represented  by  collective  or  individual  exhibits. 

Besides  the  Gironde,  27  other  French  departments,  including  the 
vineyards  of  Burgundy  and  Champagne,  were  represented,  as  well 
as  Algeria  and  Tunis.  Of  wines  of  foreign  origin  there  were  37 
exhibitors  from  Australia  (viz.,  25  from  Victoria,  and  12  from 
South  Australia),  and  amongst  these  5 Victorian  wine  growers 
obtained  gold  medals.  There  was  a very  good  show  of  Spanish 
wines,  particularly  of  sherries,  and  there  were  38  exhibitors  from 
Italy,  34  from  the  United  States  of  America,  16  from  Portugal,  &c. 

(More  detailed  information  referring  to  this  subject  will  be  found 
in  the  Eeport  furnished  by  me  on  the  Bordeaux  Exhibition  in 
October  last.*) 

The  plum  crop  in  France  in  1895  was  only  half  as  large  as  in  plums, 
the  previous  year,  large  fruit  being  very  scarce,  and  prices  stood 
at  double  the  figure  of  1894.  Exportations  from  Bordeaux  were 
very  restricted,  and  business  in  this  article  is  considered  to  have 
been  altogether  unsatisfactory  here.  California  having  an  unusually 
abundant  crop  of  plums,  consisting  mostly  in  large  fruit,  France 
was  not  only  prevented  from  exporting  to  America,  but  dealers  in 
this  district  had  to  witness  the  unprecedented  fact  of  Californian 
plums  of  excellent  quality  being  sold  in  French  markets  at  about 
half  the  price  asked  for  the  home  produce.  Germany  and  the 
United  Kingdom  also  supplied  themselves  largely  with  these 
Californian  plums,  and  the  limited  quantities  of  French  plums  sent 
to  those*  countries  and  to  Canada’ consisted  mostly  in  old  fruit  still 
held  at  Bordeaux  from  previous  yeats.  ' 
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FRANCE, 


Walnuts. 


Sardines. 


Sprats. 


Chincliards. 


Royans. 


Qum. 


Rice. 


Walnuts  yielded  a large  crop  of  sound  quality.  Prices  were 
low,  and  the  demand  consequently  from  the  United  States  and 
.Germany,  the  chief  customers  for  this  fruit,  was  active.  Exporta- 
tions are  stated  to  have  reached  about  80,000  cwts.  last  year,  the 
average  price  for  good  medium  nuts  having  been  155. 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  August  last  the  sardine  fishing  on  the 
French  coast  was  almost  “nil,”  u consequence,  doubtless,  of  the 
preceding  long  and  severe  winter,  for  experience  is  said  to  show 
that  after  an  unusually  cold  winter — such  as  prevailed,  for 
instance,  in  1870 — these  fish  do  not  appear  at  all,  or,  at  all  events,, 
only  very  late  in  the  year.  On  August  10,  however,  numerous 
large  shoals  of  small  sardines  arrived  off  the  western  coasts  of 
France,  and  a fair  amount  of  fishing  was  done  for  more  than 
2 months.  This  great  delay,  however,  caused  very  heavy  demands, 
and  prices  in  consequence  opened  exceedingly  high.  The  more 
abundant  later  results  of  fishing  brought  about  a fall  in  prices, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  year  the  same  stood  at  from  25s.  to  28s. 
per  100  quarter-tins  (with  key).  The  generality  of  fish,  caught 
b^ing  classed  as  only  “ second  choice,”  only  the  limited  amount  of 
“ first  choice  ” maintained  the  liighest  quotations.  At  the  close  of 
the  season,  after  a fair  sale  in  France,  where  sardines  (owing  to 
the  season  being  too  late  for  business  to  the  United  States)  found 
a ready  market,  a considerable  stock  of  medium  quality  remained 
on  hand  here. 

The  sprat-fishing  on  the  French  coasts  was  practically  nil ; 
but  in  England  and  Holland  it  appears  to  have  been  fairly  good. 

The  results  of  the  sardine-hshing  on  the  Portuguese  coasts, 
(which  of  course  have  an  important  effect  upon  the  business  in 
this  article  at  Bordeaux)  are  said  to  have  been  pretty  good  last 
year ; and  the  production  is  estimated  at  80,000  cases.  The- 
exportation  of  so-called  “ chinchards  ” and  of  anchovies  in 
tins  from  Portugal,  alluded  to  in  my  Eeport  for  1894,  appears  to 
be  annually  gaining  in  importance,  and  active  demands  were  made 
last  year  for  these  kind  of  fish  (which  are  very  cheap)  from 
South  and  Central  America,  Africa,  and  the  East. 

A packing  industry  which  is  likewise  increasing  in  importance 
is  that  of  so-called  “ royans  ” (a  very  delicate  fish,  and  very  much 
like  sardines)  at  Arcachon,  near  Bordeaux,  where  the  same  are 
caught  in  the  Bay  in  large  numbers.  It  is  said  that  these 
preserved  royans  are  finding  much  favour  in  foreign  markets. 

During  the  past  year  a considerable  rise  in  the  value  of 
Senegambian  gum  is  stated  to  have  taken  place,  chiefly  owing  to 
the  events  in  the  Soudan,  which  prevented  any  large  supply  of 
Eastern  gums.  Importations  from  French  Senegal  in  1895  are 
estimated  at  42,000  bags,  or  about  3,800  tons,  as  against  3,500  tons 
in  1894.  Business  at  Bordeaux  in  this  article  at  the  end  of  last 
year  was  calm,  but  prices  were  well  maintained. 

The  total  importations  of  rice  at  this  port  in  1895  were 
relatively  the  same  as  in  the  previous  year,  viz.,  18,975  tons 
against  19,172  tons  in  1894.  Of  the  former  amount  16,837  tons 
were  paddy,  and  chiefly  imported  here  from  French  Indo-China, 
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the  remainder  from  British  Burmah.  Prices  varied  little  through- 
out the  year. 

After  having  been  well  maintained  at  Bordeaux  during  the  Coffee, 
first  ten  months,  business  in  coffee  became  quieter  towards  the  end 
of  1895,  and  prices  closed  comparatively  lower.  It  appears, 
however,  to  have  been  less  the  rather  large  stocks  remaining  on 
hand,  than  the  news  of  a very  heavy  crop  being  expected  in  Brazil 
that  caused  the  depreciation  of  prices.  It  may  here  be  observed, 
that  the  prejudicial  effects  of  so-called  “ term  ” sales  in  coffee  have 
created  a general  feeling  of  indecision  on  the  part  of  dealers  in 
this  article  here,  as  elsewhere,  and  that  whilst  in  former  times 
large  stocks  were  always  kept  on  hand,  so  that  no  fear  of  running 
short  took  place  at  any  time,  the  reserves  of  coffee  are  now  very 
limited,  and  the  slightest  perturbation  is  apt  to  cause  a panic  on 
the  market. 

The  prices  of  cocoa,  excepting  Bahia  sorts,  which  maintained  Cocoa, 
their  value  owing  to  the  limited  crop  there,  showed  a downward 
tendency  throughout  the  year  1895.  Towards  the  middle  of  the 
year  some  speculation  took  place  in  Guayaquil  sorts,  and  gave  the 
temporary  appearance  of  firmness  to  this  article  in  general ; but 
the  same  was  soon  put  an  end  to  by  the  heavy  general  stock,  and 
the  anticipation  of  large  crops  elsewhere ; and  the  year  closed 
with  a surplus  of  50,000  bags  of  cocoa.  A reaction  is  looked 
forward  to  as  probable  only  in  the  event  of  a reduction,  and 
consequent  increase  of  consumption,  taking  place  in  the  prices  of 
^ chocolate  in  this  country. 

The  quotations  for  sugar  are  about  per  cent  higher  at  Sugar, 
present  than  in  the  beginning  of  1895,  a circumstance  which  is 
largely  due  to  the  falling-off  in  the  late  European  harvest  of  beeti'oot 
compared  with  the  preceding  year.  The  rise  would  probably  have 
been  still  higher  had  it  not  been  that  the  large  stock  on  hand 
sufficed  more  particularly  for  the  wants  of  consumption  in  Europe  ; 
and  for  this  reason  prices  will  probably  remain  stationary,  unless 
the  reported  deficit  in  the  Cuban  crops  (owing  to  the  revolution- 
ary troubles  there)  should  be  confirmed.  The  latest  statistics 
show  that  the  European  production  for  1895-96  is  estimated  at 
4,009,000  tons,  as  against  4,975,000  tons  for  the  previous  year ; but 
for  France  alone  the  total  quantity  is  given  as  nearly  the  same  in 
both  years.  There  is,  however,  said  to  be  a general  disposition  in 
this  country  to  increase  the  extent  of  production  for  next  year. 

The  stock  of  hides  was  very  low  at  the  commencement  of  1895,  Hides, 
the  same  having  nearly  all  been  taken  up  in  the  second  half  of 
1894  by  Spain,  Italy  and  North  America,  as  well  as  for  home 
consumption.  Importers  were  in  consequence  placed  here  under 
the  impossibility  of  receiving  supplies,  and  foreign  buyers 
continued  to  purchase  direct  from  the  countries  of  production. 
During  1895  the  importations  of  hides  to  Bordeaux  were  very 
limited,  viz.,  only  about  1,000  dry  hides  from  Monte  Video,  and 
22,887  salted  hides,  and  871  dry  hides  from  Buenos  Ayres. 
Hopes  are,  however,  entertained,  that  stocks  here  may  shortly  be 
reconstituted,  and  that  business  in  this  article  may  recover  its 
activity. 
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Of  Elver  Plate  sheepskins  about  30,000  bales  were  imported 
last  year,  that  is  to  say,  about  8,000  bales  less  than  in  1894.  The 
situation  on  the  River  Plate  appears  to  have  remained  much  the 
same  during  the  past  twelve  months  as  regards  stocking,  and  the 
sanitary  state  of  the  flocks  seems  satisfactory.  The  outfall  in 
arrivals  at  Bordeaux  last  year  is  ascribed  to  the  fact  that 
the  8,000  bales  above  referred  to  were  shipped  to  Marseilles, 
where  business  in  this  article  is  becoming  more  important  of  late. 
Sales  at  Bordeaux  during  the  year  are  estimated  to  have  reached 
3,500  bales.  The  fall  in  wool-prices  (as  explained  in  my  last 
Annual  Report)  steadily  continued  during  the  first  six  months  of 
1895 ; but  a turn  for  the  better  took  place  in  July  owing  to 
demands  for  pelts,  and  scoured  and  washed  wools,  and  this 
improvement  lasted  until  December. 

The  importations  during  1895  of  Australian  sheep-skins,  viz., 
9,000  bales,  show  a considerable  diminution  compared  with  the 
preceding  year,  when  the  same  amounted  to  12,000  bales.  The 
cause  of  this  outfall  appears  to  have  been  the  same  as  in  the  case 
of  River  Plate  skins,  that  is  to  say,  direct  importations  having 
taken  place  to  a larger  extent  to  Marseilles,  and  no  direct  lines  of 
steamers  existing  between  Bordeaux  and  Australia.  The  greater 
proportion  of  sheep-skins  coming  to  Bordeaux  from  that  country 
only  come  here  in  transit,  and  the  sales  last  year  for  instance 
were  only  300  bales  at  this  port.  Prices  for  short  wool  pelts 
show  a declining  tendency  at  present. 

Of  Cape  sheep-skins  about  2,000  bales  were  imported  here, 
likewise  all  in  transit.  These  sorts  are  sold  with  difficulty  at 
Bordeaux,  and  fellniongers  evidently  do  not  appreciate  their 
quality.  Some  other  countries  send  sheep-skins  to  Bordeaux,  but 
of  these  the  importations  were  more  limited  last  year  even  than 
in  former  times. 

The  position  of  the  cork  market  has  not  materially  changed 
since  the  date  of  my  last  annual  report.  The  Algerian  and 
Tunisian  forests,  together  with  home  forests  of  France,  continue 
to  supply  a great  part  of  French  demands,  whilst  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  qualities  are  maintained  at  higher  prices  and  foreign 
buyers  address  themselves  direct  to  the  producers  in  those 
countries,  who  thus  did  not  care  to  follow  the  lower  prices  asked 
by  the  hVench  African  possessions  named  above.  The  exports 
during  1895  from  the  Peninsula  to  Bordeaux  of  corkwood  were 
accordingly  of  comparatively  less  importance,  but  the  French 
liome-trade  remained  active. 

The  production  of  resin  in  1895  slightly  exceeded  the  average 
annual  yield  of  previous  years.  At  the  commencement  of  last 
year’s  season  a large  stock  of  turpentine  existed  which  a syndicate 
of  producers  endeavoured  to  monopolise,  and  an  artificial  rise  took 
place  in  prices,  which  were  quoted  higher  even  than  those  of 
American  turpentines  abroad.  In  April,  however,  a fall  of  nearly 
20  per  cent,  in  prices  was  caused  by  stocks  being  considerably 
augmented  through  addition  of  the  newly  manufactured  crop, 
and  liy  holders  having  been  obliged  to  give  way  accordingly. 
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Large  quantities  were  then  exported ; but  prices  in  the  French 
market  have  been  unable  to  g.dvance  again ; and  stocks  are,  it  is 
stated,  being  slowly  liquidated  at  English  and  American  rates  for 
export,  but  remain  rather  more  firm  for  home  business. 

The  raw  material  fetched  high  prices  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  but  the  same  naturally  declined  afterwards,  and  business  is 
stated  to  have  been  unremunerative  for  owners  and  peasants. 

The  total  importations  of  British  coal  to  Bordeaux  in  1895 
amounted  to  458,444  tons,  as  against  417,430  tons  in  the  previous 
year,  an  increase  therefore  of  41,014  tons.  Of  these  importations 
the  French  railway  companies  at  Bordeaux  took  last  year 
70,000  tons,  whilst  in  1894  they  had  only  taken  17,000  tons. 

The  remainder  was,  as  usual,  imported  for  household  or  industrial 
use.  The  fact  that  there  were  no  very  prolonged  or  serious  strikes 
in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1895,  and  the  maintenance  of  prices 
consequently  at  a sufficiently  low  figure  for  attracting  particularly 
the  smaller  consumers,  had  a favourable  effect  upon  the  import 
trade  to  this  port  in  British  coal  last  year.  It  is,  however,  only 
private  custom  which  now  can  be  taken  into  account  by  those 
who  supply  British  coal  -for  use  in  France,  as  the  various  Govern- 
ment works  are  obliged  to  use  French  coal,  whatever  may  be 
the  difference  in  their  price. 

So  long  as  strikes  in  the  coal  industry  at  home  and  the 
consequent  sudden  rise  in  prices  can  be  avoided,  there  is,  in  spite 
of  the  increasing  demand  for  French  coal  at  this  port,  every 
probability  of  the  trade  in  British  coal  with  Bordeaux  continuing 
to  prosper  and  increase.  But  wherever  French  coals  can  be  used 
economically  (by  private  consumers),  the  slightest  interruption 
in  the  supply  or  in  the  regular  prices  of  the  British  products, 
such  as  is  caused  by  strikes  at  liome,  at  once  brings  the  French 
product  to  the  front.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  French 
mines  are  now  better  fitted  than  formerly  for  producing  larger 
quantities  and  for  continuing  their  arrangements  for  greater 
output  if  required,  and  also  that  there  are  several  districts  in 
France  which  now  produce  really  good  coal ; so  that  altogether 
it  is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  to  change  a purchaser’s 
opinion  who  may  for  one  reason  or  the  other  have  taken  to  the 
use  of  French  coal  of  good  quality. 

There  is  little  to  be  said,  in  reference  to  the  bacon  and  lard  Bacon  and 
business  last  year,  in  addition  to  my  remarks  made  a year  ago. 

The  prices  of  the  home  products  continue  to  be  very  high,  but 
nevertheless  the  extent  of  production  in  France  is  stated  to  have 
been  below  the  annual  average  last  year,  as  probably  farmers 
found  themselves  unable  to  compete  with  the  foreign  producers. 

In  spite  of  the  high  import  duties,  purchasers  accordingly  had  to 
look  for  tlieir  supplies  to  Great  Britain  and  to  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Importations  of  wheat  from  foreign  countries  were  almost  nil  Cereals ; 
last  year,  owing  to  the  heavy  French  import  duties  (7  fr.  per  Wheat. 
100’ kilos.),  and  to  the  generally  Targe  “crops  in  France,  and  also, 
it  is  said,  to  the  difficulties  attending  the  manipulation  of  customs 
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drawback  certificates  on  exportation  of  flour.  In  tliis  part  of 
France  the  wheat  harvest  was  a specially  good  one ; and  farmers 
holding  important  stocks  of  previous  years  were  accordingly 
obliged  to  offer  at  very  low  prices,  viz.,  2 or  3 fr.  below  that  of 
foreign  wheat. 

The  maize  harvest  was  also  a good  one  here,  and  prices,  though 
fluctuating,  ruled  rather  low.  Importations  of  maize  from  foreign 
countries  were  small  and  came  chiefly  from  the  Eiver  Plate. 

There  were  no  importations  of  foreign  oats  last  year ; the 
plentiful  crops  in  France  and  Algeria,  as  well  as  stocks  from 
preceding  years,  having  sufficed  for  the  wants  of  home  consump- 
tion. Prices  were  upon  the  whole  lower  than  in  1894  and  1893. 

Last  year’s  crop  of  green  peas  (an  important  product  for  the 
Bordeaux  canning  industry)  was  a very  good  one  in  this  district, 
although  there  may  have  been  rather  a scarcity  amongst  the 
superior  grades.  Demands  were  active,  though  not  as  large  as 
expected,  owing  probably  to  the  United  States  having  larger 
stocks  still  on  hand  from  former  years  than  had  been  generally 
known.  On  the  whole,  however,  both  growers  and  packers  are 
stated  to  have  done  a satisfactory  business. 

The  harvest  of  French  beans  was  indifferent  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, and  prices  consequently  relatively  higli. 

The  tomato  crop  is  stated  to  have  been  very  abundant  in 
1895,  and  the  quality  a good  one.  Prices  remained  at  average 
rates,  and  the  exportations  of  this  product  (which  appears  to  be 
annually  increasing)  were  very  considerable. 

Truffles  are  said  to  be  becoming  rarer  every  year,  whilst  their 
quality  is  generally  stated  to  be  deteriorating.  During  the  past 
year  the  prices  of  superior  qualities  were  accordingly  high,  the 
production  being  a limited  one. 

Producers  of  mushrooms  have  been  taking  great  pains  to 
increase  production  ; but  the  results  for  1895  (as  those  of  previous 
years  alluded  to  in  my  last  annual  report)  were  not  equal  to  their 
expectations.  The  consequence  is,  that  both  at  Paris  and  at 
Bordeaux  and  elsewhere,  a “ hand  to  mouth  ” trade  is  carried  on 
now  in  this  article,  at  increasing  prices,  whilst  there  appears  little 
probability  of  an  improvement  in  the  prospects  of  production. 

During  the  past  year  about  15,000  tons  of  sulphate  of  copper, 
nearly  all  of  British  manufacture,  were  imported  to  Bordeaux. 
Though  scarcely  any  stocks  had  remained  on  hand  from  the 
preceding  year,  purchasers  did  not  at  first  come  forward  as 
numerously  as  expected  ; but  the  appearance  of  black  rot 
(mentioned  in  my  remarks  on  the  wine- production  of  this 
district)  amongst  the  vines  caused  a sudden  rush  upon  the  market 
of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  of  other  remedies  for  combating  that 
dangerous  disease.  Prices,  which  had  been  stationary  during  the 
first  6 months,  accordingly  showed  a momentary  upward  tendency 
as  long  as  the  demand  lasted ; and  subsequently,  the  greater 
firmness  in  the  metal  market  caused  a future  rise,  large  orders 
for  sulphate  of  copper  (for  forward  deliveries)  being  received  by 
importers.  It  is  stated,  that  the  leading  sulphate  of  copper 
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manufacturers  in  the  United  Kingdom  had  made  an  arrangement 
to  hold  the  same  prices ; hut,  inasmuch  as  such  an  agreement 
was  found  to  favour  one  brand  more  than  another,  the  owners 
of  less  popular  brands  remaining  with  stocks  on  hand  counter- 
balanced any  movement  towards  better  prices,  and  the  year 
eventually  showed  but  little  improvement  for  importers  in  this 
direction. 

With  regard  to  other  chemical  products,  it  may  be  observed  Other 
that  the  different  qualities  of  phosphates  and  similar  artificial  projJJcts. 
manures  continued  last  year  to  find  favour  with  the  French  agri- 
culturists  in  this  district ; and  considerable  quantities  of  both  raw 
and  manufactured  materials  used  in  agriculture  were  again  im- 
ported in  1895  ; whilst  the  French  factories  which  supply  the 
same  products  appear  to  be  likewise  increasing  in  number,  and  to 
be  doing  a good  business. 

The  same  remarks  almost,  as  those  made  in  my  last  annual  Dye-woods, 
report,  apply  to  the  trade  in  dyewoods  at  Bordeaux  during  1895  ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  extent  of  importations  was  about  the  same  as  in 
the  preceding  year,  and  cargoes  arriving  at  this  port  were  readily 
disposed  of  at  an  advance  in  prices  of  about  5 per  cent,  on  the 
previous  12  months. 

Owing  to  the  large  stock  of  wood  (for  building  purposes)  re- 
maining  on  hand  here  at  the  end  of  1894,  the  importations  last 
year  show  a decrease,  especially  in  Eiga,  Bothnian,  and  Dantzig 
qualities,  but  also  in  Canadian  woods.  Now  that  the  French 
“ minimum  ” tariff  rates  are  (according  to  the  new  Franco- 
Canadian  Convention)  applied  to  woods  from  the  latter  country,  it 
may  be  hoped  that  an  increase  in  the  importations  of  Canadian 
wood  will  take  place ; although  it  must  be  observed  that  prices 
asked  at  the  end  of  1895  by  sellers  showed  an  increase  of  5 ]'>er 
cent,  on  those  paid  during  the  preceding  months.  But  as  ship- 
ments can  only  be  made  early  in  April  or  in  May,  buyers  of 
Canadian  woods  appear  disposed  at  present  to  wait  until  a regular 
market  shall  have  been  fixed  for  prices,  before  entering  into 
business.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  districts  of  the 
Landes  and  the  Pyrenees  compete  seriously  with  Canada  in  this 
respect.  Importations  from  other  sources  followered  their 
ordinary  course  in  1895 ; and  freights  to  Bordeaux  for  the  same 
were  about  equal  with  those  of  1894. 

Bordeaux,  as  may  probably  be  well  known,  is  one  of  the  most  Codfish, 
important  markets  for  Newfoundland  and  Iceland  codfish,  and 
more  than  thirty  firms  here  are  engaged  in  the  codfish  trade  and 
drying,  an  industry  which  is  protected  by  the  high  State  bounties 
accorded  to  the  French  fishing.  A marked  improvement  is  stated 
to  have  taken  place  in  this  branch  of  industry  at  Bordeaux  during 
the  year  1895,  and  prices  ruled  higher,  compared  with  the  preced- 
ing year.  The  results  of  the  Newfoundland  fishing  for  this  port 
last  year  are  estimated  to  have  reached  1,300,000  cwts.,  or  about 
300,000  cwts.  in  excess  of  the  year  1894 ; and  the  quality  of  the 
fish  is  also  stated  to  have  been  superior,  and  the  same  were  readily 
disposed  of.  The  results  of  the  Iceland  fisheries,  which  are  of 
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minor  importance,  are  estimated  at  about  120,000  cwts.  for  this 
port  in  1895. 

Population  and  Industry. 

According  to  the  last  census,  which  was  taken  in  18.91,  the 
population  of  Bordeaux  amounted  to  250,054  persons ; but  it  may- 
be assumed  that  at  ^present  the  same  has  reached  about  260,000. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  this  increase,  as  in  previous 
years,  can  only  have  been  due  to  immigration  from  other  parts  of 
-France  and  from  foreign  countries,  inasmuch  as  the  total  annual 
number  of  deaths  in  this  town  has,  during  the  past  decade,  con- 
stantly been  in  excess  of  that  of  the  annual  number  of  births. 
In  1895,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  figures,  this  unfavourable 
proportion  between  the  death  and  birth  rate  was  again  experienced, 
and  was  even  more  marked  than  during  the  previous  year ; — 


Total  Number  in  the  Year — 

1894. 

1895. 

Births  . . . . . . , . 

5,425 

5,290 

Deaths  . . 

5,379 

5,660 

Marriages  . . . . . . 

2,199 

2,084 

Divorces  . , 

144 
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The  by  far  largest  proportion  of  the  deaths  which  occurred  at 
Bordeaux  in  1895  were,  as  usual,  caused  by  tuberculous  diseases 
and  other  maladies  of  the  chest,  lungs,  and  throat.  There  was  no 
case  of  Asiatic  cholera  here  last  year ; and  other  epidemic  diseases, 
such  as  small-pox  and  typhoid  fever,  did  not  appear  in  a 
virulent  form. 

Though  Bordeaux  has  so  far  continued  to  be  a healthy  town, 
and  the  large  superficial  area  of  ground  occupied  by  it  (viz.,  almost 
one- third  of  that  of  Paris,  which  has  about  ten  times  as  many'- 
inhabitants),  enables  tlie  majority  of  the  population,  ^.c.,  the  portion 
living  outside  of  the  comparatively  small  district  of  old  and 
narrow  streets,  to  enjoy  plenty  of  room,  light,  and  air,  a regular 
system  of  drainage  is  still  wanted.  The  urgent  necessity  of  carry- 
ing out  this  long  projected  work  is  becoming  more  and  more 
recognised  by  competent  authorities  at  Bordeaux  itself ; but  the 
heavy  outlay  required  for  its  execution  will  apparently  cause  tlie 
same  to  be  delayed  for  some  time  longer. 

The  excellent  and  humane  institution  called  the  “ Societe  des 
Ambulances  Urbaines,”  which  was  founded  in  this  town  about 
5 years  ago,  continues  to  do  very  good  work.  The  total  number 
of  cases  of  sick  and  injured  persons  who  were  afforded  immediate 
medical  assistance  by  the  various  stations  of  the  society  during 
the  past  year  was  no  less  than  21,277 ; whilst  the  total  annual 
expenses  (which  are  borne  by  voluntary  contributions)  amounted 
to  only  about  800/. 
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It  was  mentioned  in  my  last  annual  report  that  an  associa-  cheap 
tion  of  philanthropic  persons  at  Bordeaux  were  engaged  in  dwellings, 
providing  cheap  and  sanitary  dwellings  for  the  working  classes 
in  this  town,  and  that  one  group  of  houses  had  been  finished  in 
1894.  I may  now  report  that  a second  group  was  completed  last 
year,  and  that  two  more  groups  are  in  course  of  construction.  The 
undertaking  appears  so  far  to  have  yielded  most  satisfactory 
results ; the  dwellings  are  eagerly  sought  after,  and  a dividend  of 
4 per  cent,  (the  maximum  allowed)  was  paid  to  the  shareholders. 

It  may  be  observed  that  an  International  Congress  was  held  at 
Bordeaux  last  September  by  persons  interested  in  the  subject  of 
cheap  dwelling-houses. 

As  pointed  out  by  me  last  year  as  probable,  the  movement  in  People’^ 
France  for  the  establishment  of  ‘‘  People’s  Banks,”  which  received  banks, 
a further  impetus  through  the  International  Congress  on  this  and 
kindred  subjects  held  at  Bordeaux  in  1894,  has  had  the  result  of 
a “ People’s  and  Mutual  Bank  ” being  established  here  last  yeai'. 

The  original  capital  has  been  fixed  at  8,000/.,  and  the  board  of 
administration  and  control  is  composed  of  competent  persons 
chosen  amongst  the  various  classes  of  the  ]:>opulation  of  this  town. 

The  prominent  branches  of  industry  of  the  Bordeaux  district,  tat^ustrics. 
viz.,  those  connected  more  especially  with  the  wine  trade,  such  as 
cooperage,  glass,  cork,  and  capsule  factories,  as  well  as  other 
industries,  viz.,  the  canning  and  packing  of  vegetables,  fruit,  meats, 
and  fish,  spirit  and  liqueur  distilleries,  sugar  refineries,  oil  mills, 
petroleum  refineries,  wool  - washing  mills,  chemical  works, 
machinery  works,  and  establishments  for  manufacturing  clothing, 
furniture,  carriages,  &c.,  were  nearly  all  well  represented  at  the 
Bordeaux  Industrial  Exhibition  of  1895.  Though  this  town  and  . 
district  cannot  be  comprised  amongst  the  more  important  manu-  Bordeaux 
facturing  portions  of  France,  there  are  many  articles  in  which  Exhibition. 
Bordeaux  industry  excels ; and  amongst  these  may  be  mentioned 
artistic  furniture,  appliances  of  all  kinds  connected  with  vinifica- 
tion, ready-made  clothing,  carriages,  preserved  provisions  of  all 
kinds,  liqueurs,  &c. 

Shipbuilding,  formerly  a flourishing  branch  of  industry  at  this  Ship-building 
port,  continues  to  languish,  in  spite  of  the  encouragement  which  is 
now  offered  to  the  same  through  the  high  bounties  accorded  by  the 
State  of  France.  As  I have  already  observed  in  my  last  annual 
reports,  shipowners  evidently  find  it  upon  the  whole  more  profit- 
able to  purchase  sea-going  vessels  in  the  United  Kingdom  than  to 
have  them  built  in  this  country.  One  large  building-yard  at 
Bordeaux  is,  however,  kept  well  employed  by  orders  from  the 
French  Government  for  war  vessels  of  various  kinds. 

It  may  here  be  observed  that  whilst,  as  mentioned,  hardly  any  Building 
larger  sea-going  vessels  are  constructed  at  this  port,  the  building  of 
pleasure  yachts  (mostly  of  a small  class)  has,  during  recent  years,  ^ 
experienced  a marked  development  both  at  Arcachon  and  at  Bor- 
deaux ; and  the  numerous  successes  obtained  by  yachts  built  at 
these  ports  at  public  regattas  in  this  country  during  the  past  year 
or  two  certainly  testify  to  the  excellent  qualities  of  the  vessels  in 
question. 
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Public  Works. 

The  new  quay  and  stone  embankment  on  the  left  side  of  the 
harbour  at  Bordeaux  having  been  completed  last  year,  and  greater 
facilities  and  largely  increased  space  for  discharging  and  loading 
sea-going  vessels  having  thus  been  provided,  further  steps  are  now 
being  taken  towards  the  erection  of  more  hydraulic  cranes,  the 
lighting  of  the  quays  by  electricity,  and  the  construction  of  proper 
sheds  and  enclosures  for  protecting  the  goods  deposited  on  the 
quays  from  the  weather  and  depredation  by  thieves. 

The  insufficient  depth  of  water  in  certain  parts  of  this  harbour, 
particularly  aJongside  the  quays,  continued  last  year  to  form 
a subject  of  frequent  complaint  by  British  (and  probably  also 
other)  ship-masters  visiting  this  port.  The  great  inconvenience, 
and  even  danger,  arising  often  for  shipping  from  this  unsatisfactory 
state  of  the  river  at  Bordeaux  would  appear  to  deserve  the  serious 
attention  of  the  port  authorities. 

The  new  graving  dock,  commenced  about  a year  ago,  is  to  be 
finished  in  1896. 

The  construction  of  the  handsome  new  terminus  of  the  French 
Southern  Kailway  Company,  which  was  to  have  been  completed  last 
year,  will  only  be  finished  within  the  next  few  months.  The 
British  travelling  public,  who  pass  this  way,  will  probably  be  glad 
also  to  hear  that  a small  hotel  forms  a part  of  the  new  station ; 
and  that  those  persons  intending  merely  to  pass  the  night  at  Bor- 
deaux will  not  be  obliged  to  come  all  the  way  from  the  station  to 
the  centre  of  this  town  in  order  to  find  accommodation  for  a few 
hours. 

The  extensive  buildings  of  the  Bordeaux  International  Exhibi- 
tion of  1895  (most  of  which,  though  merely  temporary  construc- 
tions, were,  in  so  far  as  regarded  their  outward  appearance,  in  very 
good  taste),  are  being  now  removed,  and  will  be  shipped  to  Guate- 
mala, in  order  to  be  used  for  the  exhibition  which  will  shortly  be 
held  in  that  country. 

Though  the  official  commission  appointed  (as  mentioned  in  my 
last  annual  report)  about  a year  ago  for  examining  the  project  of 
constructing  a deep  ship  canal,  the  so-called  Canal  des  Deux  Mers, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mediterranean,  has  not  yet  apparently 
concluded  its  work,  there  is,  as  already  observed  by  me,  little  prob- 
ability of  their  report  being  favourable  for  the  undertaking,  even 
supposing  a private  company  were  to  offer  to  carry  out  the  same 
at  its  own  risk. 

The  improbability  of  the  Canal  des  Deux  Mers  ever  becoming 
a reality  may,  perhaps,  have  contributed  in  directing  increased 
attention  in  Southern  France,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  desira- 
bility of  rendering  the  existing  canal  system  more  useful 
to  the  agricultural,  industrial,  and  commercial  interests  of  this 
part  of  the  country,  than  the  same  is  considered  to  be  at 
present.  The  portion  of  France  extending  between  Bordeaux 
and  Cette,  one  of  the  most  fertile  tracts  of  country  in  the  world, 
is  at  present  traversed  by  a canal,  the  eastern  portion  of 
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which  is  called  the  “ Can'al  du  Midi,”  and  the  western  the  “ Canal 
Lateral  ^ la  Garonne.”  The  minimum  depth  of  water  in  either 
section  of  this  canal  does  not  exceed  5 feet  10  inches,  the  maxi- 
mum depth  being  7 feet,  and  in  consequence  the  entire  canal  is 
only  available  for  barges  or  other  vessels,  such  as  small  pleasure- 
yachts,  &c.,  of  very  light  draught.  All  vessels  using  this  canal  are 
obliged  to  pay  a toll,  which,  in  so  far  as  regards  the  Canal  du 
Midi,  is  levied  by  a private  company ; and  as  regards  the  Canal 
Lateral,  by  the  French  Southern  Eailway  Company ; these  two 
companies  having  acquired  -the  farming  privilege  of  the  canal  from 
the  French  Government  some  years  ago.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  a 
law  passed  in  1879  in  France,  granted  authority  to  the  State  to 
purchase  all  the  larger  canals  of  this  country,  with  the  object  of 
■ abolishing  the  canal  tolls,  and  as  the  provisions  of  this  law  have 
actually  been  carried  out  in  the  case  of  nine-tenths  of  all  existing 
French  canals,  public  opinion  in  South-Western  France  has  for- 
some  time  insisted,  and  continued  during  the  past  year  strongly  to. 
urge  that  speedy  measures  should  be  taken  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment towards  likewise  exempting  the  traffic  on  the  Canal  du  Midi 
and  the  Canal  Lateral  from  the  present  heavy  charges.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that,  if  the  Canal  from  Bordeaux  to  Cette  were 
freed  from  toll,  and  if,  furthermore,  its  dimensions  were  reasonably 
enlarged  so  as  to  admit  somewhat  larger  vessels  than  at  present, 
this  waterway  would  become  of  good  service  to  the  agricultural, 
industrial,  and  commercial  interests  of  Southern  France. 

The  rapid  transformation,  by  the  action  of  the  sea  and  the  Piue 
weather  upon  the  dunes  and  sands  of  the  coast  of  the  neighbour- 
ing  and  well-knowi!  bay  of  Arcachon,  has  for  centuries  caused 
measures  to  be  taken  towards  consolidating  thes  edunes; 
but  it  was  only  under  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  that  works 
of  a really  serious  character  were  first  taken  in  hand.  Since 
that  time,  however,  no  less  than  about  200,000  acres  of  ground, 
dunes  and  sandhills,  luave  been  planted  with  pines ; and  a large 
forest  has  thus  been  called  into  existence,  which  not  only  has 
given  solidity  to  the  ground  it  stands  on,  but  has  become  valuable 
land,  and  now  forms  one  of  the  attractions  for  visitors  to  Arca- 
chon, both  for  purposes  of  health  and  of  recreation.  Of  recent 
years  these  pine  plantations  have  been  strengthened  and  further 
extended  by  the  French  Government,  in  view  of  fresh  incursions 
of  the  sea  threatening  to  wash  away  portions  of  the  coast  near 
Arcachon. 

General  Rema7'hs. 

In  pursuance  of  its  traditional  commercial  policy  of  defending  Pree  trade 
all  measures  tending  towards  the  establishment  or  maintenance 
of  moderate  free-trade  in  France  and  of  combating  those  measures 
which  are  likely  to  have  a contrary  effect,  the  Bordeaux  Chamber 
of  Commerce  entered  its  protest  against  the  proposed  increase  of 
the  French  import  duties  on  sugar,  on  molasses,  and  on  salt ; and 
likewise  against  the  projected  so-called  Loi  du  Cadenas!'  i.e, 
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a Jaw  authorising  the  French  Government,  whenever  a , project  of 
law  may  Ire  laid  before  the  Parliament  of  this  country  for  .modify- 
ing the  existing  rates  of  Gustoiiis  duties,  to  order  its  immediate 
provisional  a})plication.  The  Bordeaux  Chamber  (naturally 
enough,  it  would  seem)  regards  the  establishment  of  such  a law 
as  likely  to  have  very  prejudicial  effects  upon  French  commercial 
interests.  I need,  perhaps,  hardly  add  that  its  introduction  would 
doubtless  have  a very  disturbing  effect  also  upon  the  interests  of 
many  branches  of  British  trade  with  France. 

The  ratification  of  the  Franco -Canadian  Commercial  Con- 
vention, which  took  place  last  October,  has  been  a matter 
of  satisfaction,  particularly  for  the  trade  of  this  port,  inasmuch 
as  the  majority  of  the  articles  which  now  benefit  by  reduced 
rates  of  import  duty  in  Canada  (viz.,  still  wines,  prunes,  walnuts, 
&Q.)  are  products  more  especially  of  the  Bordeaux  district.  A 
certain  development  lias  already  taken  place  in  the  export  trade 
from  this  port  in  these  goods  to  Canada  in  consequence ; and,  pro- 
viding Bordeaux  merchants  direct  their  attention  towards  supply- 
ing Canadian  customers  with  low-priced  wines  of  good  quality,  a 
growing  consumption  of  Bordeaux  wines,  particularly  amongst  the 
French-speaking  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Dominion,  may 
be  looked  forward  to. 

The  reduction  of  the  import  duties  in  the  United  States  of 
America  on  still  wines,  imported  in  cask  (which  took  place  in 
1894)  has  likewise,  as  already  mentioned  in  another  part  of  this 
Jieport,  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the  shipments  of  wines  from 
this  port  to  Uortli  America,  but  the  Bordeaux  merchants  consider 
that  no  real  benefit  wdll  accrue  to  their  interests  unless  the  abate- 
ment of  duty  is  extended  to  bottled  wines,  inasmuch  as  in  the 
United  States  it  is  more  especially  the  higher  class  French 
clarets  wdiich  are  sought  after. 

The  conclusion  last  summer  of  a commercial  convention  be- 
tween France  and  Switzerland,  which  put  an  end  to  the  “ tariff- 
war  ” between  these  two  countries,  and  which  established  their 
commercial  relations  upon  the  basis  of  the  most  favoured  nation 
treatment,  gave  much  satisfaction  at  Bordeaux  and  elsewhere  in 
France.  It  is  now  hoped  that  this  market  will  be  able  to  regain 
the  ground  it  lost  for  its  exports  to  Switzerland  during  the  period 
when  French  wines,  as  well  as  most  otlier  articles  of  French  pro- 
duction, were  almost  excluded  from  that  country. 

The  more  satisfactory  condition  of  the  commercial  relations 
between  this  country  and  Switzerland  has  furthermore  raised 
hopes  at  Bordeaux  that  the  French  (ioveniment  may  fijid  it 
possible  to  ])lace  the  existing  commei'cfial  relations  between  France 
and  Spain  and  1 taly  iq)on  a more  satisfactory  basis. 

T'he  ])rojected  reorganisation  of  the  French  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, a nieasure  intended  more  especially  to  give  these  bodies 
greater  autonomy  and  power  tlian  they  possess  at  present  towards 
assisting  and  encouraging  commerciai  interests  in  their  respective 
districts,  is  viewed  with  much  favour  bot.li  at  Bordeaux  and  in 
other  large  commercial  cities  of  France;  and  the  Bordeaux 
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Chamber  of  Commerce  has  given  its  opinion  in  this  sense  in  a 
memorial  addressed  lately  to  the  French  Government,  under  whose 
consideration  the  subject  is  now.  lying. 

The  Bordeaux  Chamber  has  likewise  pronounced  itself  favour-  Chambera  af 
able  to  the  principle  (lately  la-ought  forward  in  this  country)  of 
creating  Frencli  Chambers  of  Shipping  at  the  more  importimt  sea- 
ports in  France ; but  it  considers  that  the  various  questions 
regarding  the  internal  organisation  of  such  chambers  of  shipping, 
as  well  as  the  methods  by  which  tlieir  maintenance  is  tol)e  secured 
by  dues- levied  upon  shipping  or  otherwise,  require  to  be  thoroughly 
studied  before  these  chambers  are  actually  called  into  life. 

A separate  report  having  been  furnished  by  me  upon  the  Bordeaux 
Bordeaux  International  Exhibition  of  last  year,^'  there  appears  no  0/^1395^^^ 
need  for  me  to  dwell  upon  this  subject  again  at  any  length  in  the 
present  pages.  But  the  importance  of  the  undertaking,  at  all 
exents  from  a local  standpoint,  requires  that  the  same  should  be 
recorded,  if  even  only  in  a few  words,  amongst  the  prominent 
commercial  and  industrial  events  of  the  past  year  which  occurred  . 

in  this  district.  The  total  number  of  exhibitions  of  all  nations  ‘ ' 

was  7,520,  and  of  these,  930  belonged  to  countries  other  than 
France ; amongst  the  latter  number,  80  exhibitors  were  British, 
viz.,  35  from  the  United  Kingdon,  and  remainder  from  British 
colonies,  that  is  to  say,  nearly  all  from  the  Australian  colonies  of 
Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  and  South  Australia.  The  total 
number  of  awards  distributed  amongst  these  exhibitors  wms  no  less 
than  5,689.  The  total  number  of  admissions  to  the  exhibition 
was  about  2,000,000,  being' an  average  number  of  10,000  per  day.  . . . 
The  prominent  features  of  the  Bordeaux  Exhibition  were  the  wine  y ‘ ■ 
and.  spirit  section,  tlie  French  colonial  section,  the  section  of 
ancient  art,  and  of  modern  artistic  industries.  Most  of  the 
British  exhibitors  at  Bordeaux  obtained  awards  of  a higher  class. 

Without  dwelling  here  again  at  length  upon  the  prejudice  pro- 
bably caused  to  British  commercial  and  industrial  interests  by  the 
evident  disinclination  of  so  many  leading  British  firms  to  exhibit 
at.  this.  and.  other  foreign  provincial  exhibitions,  I may,  perhaps, 
once  more  express  the  regret  felt  by  many  other  persons  as  well  as 
by  myself  that  the  number  of  British  exhibitors  at  the  Bordeaux 
Exhibition  was  such  an  extremely  limited  one. 

Upon  the  occasion  of  last  year’s  exhibition  at  Bordeaux,  a Congresses  on- 
number  of  international  and  national  congresses  were  held  here  Technical  and. 
for  the  discussion  of  subjects  of  a scientific,  economical,  or  etdu- 
cational  character.  Amongst  these,  the  Congress  on  technical  and 
commercial  education  was  one  of  the  most  important,  and  has 
been  made  the  subject  accordingly  of  a short  separate  reportf  by 
me  which  was  forwarded  to  Her  Majesty’s  Government  last 
autumn.  The  important  strides  made,  particularly  by  Belgium 
and  France,  in  matters  connected  with  commercial  education 
during  the  last  few  years  will  appear  from  the  report  in  question. 

I may,  in  conclusion,  here  mention  the  visit  of  the  late  Lord  Visit  of  Lore' 
Mayor  of  London,  as  well  as  of  the  President  and  of  the  Chairman  Mayor  of 
of  the  Council  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerc/C  (and  the 
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simultaneous  visit  of  numerous  members  of  the  British  press  to 
Bordeaux,  which  took  place  last  September,  and  which  in  some 
respects  may  be  regarded  as  an  event  of  commercial  importance. 
For,  apart  from  the  very  courteous  and  hospitable  reception 
accorded  by  the  authorities  and  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  town 
and  district  upon  the  occasion  to  their  distinguished  guests,  and 
apart  from  the  mutual  exchange  of  expressions  of  goodwill  to 
which  this  reception  gave  rise,  the  visit  of  leading  representatives 
of  the  first  commercial  city  of  the  British  Empire  to  Bordeaux 
must  have  contributed  towards  re-awakening  and  directing  the 
attention  of  the  public  in  the  United  Kingdom  towards  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  celebrated  vineyards  of  the  Gironde. 

Bayonne. 


Mr.  Vice-Consul  Leeson  reports  as  follows  : — 

The  annual  return  of  all  shipping  in  1895  shows,  on  that  of 
1894,  an  increase  of — 
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Boumania  . • 

7 

7,604 

i Grain 

14,451 

Russia  .. 

3 

3,002 

• • • • 

5,736 

South  America.. 

1 

1,021 

1 

• 

Chrome  ore 

2,184 

Greece  . . 

3 

2,9.7 

6,015 

Belgium 

2 

438 

Creosofe  .. 

680 

France  .. 

1 

1 

618  1 

Phosphate . . . . j 

555 
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SO 
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3 
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Cleared  for  England. 
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63 
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* * 

11 
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Flour 
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• • 

5 
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4,890 

>5  • • 

2 
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1 

88 

Slates 
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England  . . . • ...  . . 

1 

1,116 

France  . . 

1 

219 

Algiers  

1 

219 

Spain 

TO 

45,869 

Trade  with  England  is  steadily  increasing.  The  export  of  flour 
to  England  promises  to  augment. 

British  vessels  carry  a large  proportion  of  the  foreign  trade, 
which  consists  of — 
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Tons. 
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Pit-props  ..  .. 

England  ,,  .. 

Tons. 

. 177,701 

Wheat  flour  ,, 

England  . . 

4,775 
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Belgium  and  England  . . 

16,020 
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General 

13,864 
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deaths. 


General 

health. 


Harbour 

works. 


New  works  at 
mouth  of 
Adour. 


Ko  casualties 
to  shipping. 


Eetlikn  of  tlie  Population  of  Bayonne  in  tlie  Years  1895-94. 


Year.  i 

Births. 

M arriages. 

Deaths. 

18^5 

189.i 

. . 

N^umber. 

449 

450 

Number. 

168 

159 

Number: 

515 

576 

Increase,  1895. 
Decrease,  1895 

*1 

9 

5*6 

Tlie  general  health  was  good. 

The  water  supply  .from  the  hills  has  now  been  utilised,  and  is 
a great  benefit  to  the  inhabitants ; it  is  of  good  quality,  and  supply 
is  abundant. 

No  new  works  have  been  undertaken. 

The  dry  dock  is  not.  yet  completed. 

ddie  works  to  improve  the  entry  of  the  Piver  Adour  are  being 
slowly  carried,  out,  and  have  already  produced  a.  beneficial  effect 
in  deepening  and  fixing  the  direction  of  the  channel  through  the 

Bar. 

A powerful  tug,  designed  specially  for  the  requirements  oh  the 
port,  i&  available. 

The  proposed  new  quays  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Eiver  Adour, 
and  their  being  served  by  a railway  to  join  the  main  line  “ Du 
Midi,”  though  authorised,  are  still  under  discussion  as  to  the  plan 
tO‘be-adot)ted: 

Touneetfthe  expenses  of  the  improvement  of  the  entry  of  the 
Ailour-  Government  has  imposed  a new  charge  of  50  c.  per  ton 
regjstei’.on  all  vessels  entering  with  cargo,  or  in  ballast  to  load, 
which  is  collected’ by  the  custom-house  authorities. 

No 'casualties  occurred  during  the  past  year. 
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Annex  A. — EetURN  of  all  British  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  Bayonne 
during  the  Year  1896. 

Entered. 


Sailing. 

Steam.  i 

1 

Total. 

Tear. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of  i 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

1895  

3 

526 

150 

105,207 

153  1 

105,733 

1894  

2 

301 

130 

86,709 

132  1 

87,010 

Increase,  1895  ... 

1 . 

225 

20 

18,498 

21  ; 

i 

18,723 

Cleared. 


Year. 

Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

Number  of 
Vessels. . 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tone. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

1895  

3 

526 

151 

101,103 

154 

104,629 

1894  

2 

301 

134 

92,957 

136 

93,258 

Increase,  1895  ... 

1 

225 

17 

11,146 

18 

11,371 

Eeturn  of  all  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  Bayonne  during  the 
Year  1895. 

Entered. 


Sailing. 

Steam.  j 

Total. 

Nationality. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
[ Vessels. 

Tons. 

Franco  

130 

9,763  i 

291 

118,908 

421 

128,671 

Deduct  coast  trade 

130 

9,763 

127 

32,956 

257 

42,719 

France,  foreign 

trade  

... 

164 

85,952 

164 

85,952 

Austria  

2 

4,974  - 

2 

1,974 

Belgium  

33 

13,182 

33 

13,182 

Denmark  

'*3 

‘3I8 

... 

i **• 

3 

318 

■Germany  

1 

289 

1 

1 289 

Norway  

1 

374 

1 

1 374 

Russia  

i !!! 

Spain  

”41 

2,i90 

*96 

1 14,427 

1*37 

16,'h7 

Total,  England 
excepted 

46 

3,171 

295 

115,535 

■ 341 

118,706 

England  

! 3 

526 

150 

105,207 

j 153 

105,733 

Total,  1895 

I 49 

3,697 

445 

220,742 

494 

224,439 

,,  1894 

64 

4,817 

424 

199,501 

488 

204,318 

Increase,  1895  ... 

... 

21 

21,241 

6 1 

20,121 

Decrease  ,, 

I5 

1,120 

i 

**’ 

...  J 

/ 
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Cleared. 


Sailing. 

i Steam. 

Total. 

Nationality. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

France  

125 

9,530 

289 

120,994 

414 

130,524 

Deduct  coast  trade 

110 

7,408 

111 

25,919 

221 

33,327 

France,  foreign 

trade  

15 

2,122 

178 

95,075 

193 

97,197 

Austria  

2 

1,974 

2 

1,974 

Belgium  

33 

13,415 

33 

13,415 

Denmark  

‘”3 

**318 

... 

3 

318 

Germany  

1 

289 

1 

289 

Norway  

1 

374 

1 

874 

Russia  

... 

***1 

**646 

1 

646 

Spain  

*40 

1 2,050 

97 

14,701 

137 

16,731 

Total,  England 
excepted 

60 

6,133 

311 

125,811 

371 

i 130,944 

England  

3 

526 

151 

104,103 

154 

‘ 104,629 

Total,  1895 

63 

5,659 

462 

229,914 

525 

235,573 

„ 1894 

81 

7,165 

405 

219,810 

486 

226,975 

Increase,  1895  ... 

1 57 

10,104 

39 

8,598 

Decrease  ,, 

*18 

1**506 

1 *** 
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• • 
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2d. 
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• • 

ll|d. 

1563.  Naples 

• • 

• • 

2d. 

1564.  Kesht 

4 • 

• • 

4|d. 

1565.  Copenhagen.. 

lid, 

] 566,  Porto  Rico  . . 

lid. 

1567.  Malaga 

3d. 

1568.  Galveston  .. 

7i-d. 

1569.  Tabreez 

• • 

id. 

1570.  Fiji  .. 

• • 

id. 

1571.  Athens 

• • 

• • 

2id. 
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t • 

• • 

3|d. 
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• • 

• • 

3d. 

1574.  Kiume 

• • 

2d. 

1575.  Tahiti 

• • 

Id. 

1576.  San  Francisco 

• • 

6d. 

1577.  Icliang 

lid. 

1578.  Amoy 

lid. 

1579.  Wenchow  .. 

• • 

Id. 

1580.  Smyrna 

• • 

• • 

2id. 

1581.  Nice..  .. 

• • 

• • 

lid, 

1582.  Soul.. 

• • 

• • 

Ud. 

'1583.  Rio  Grande  do  Sul .. 

• • 

4d. 

1584.  Nagasaki  .. 

• • 

Id. 

1585.  Hakodate  . . 

• • 

• • 

Id. 

1586.  Frankfort  .. 

• • 

• • 

3d. 

1587.  Samoa 

^ • 

• 4 

Id. 

1588.  Cherbourg  . , 

• • 

Ud. 

1589.  Damascus  . . 

• • 

Id. 

1590.  New  York  . . 

• • 

Id. 

1591.  Athens  . , 

• • 

• • 

2d. 

1592.  Baghdad 

• • 

• • 

Id. 

1593.  Vienna 

• • 

• • 

lid. 

1594.  Montevideo,. 

• • 

2id. 

1595.  Swatow 

• • 

• • 

lid. 

1596  Foochow 

• • 

• • 

Id. 

1597.  Tamsui 

• • 

Id. 

1598.  Chungking  . . 

Id. 

1599.  Chefoo 

Id. 

1600.  Tokio 

Ud. 

1601.  Bangkok 

Id. 

1602.  Caracas 

• • 

lid. 

1603.  So6a.. 

• • 

• • 

2id. 

1604.  Belgrade 

• • 

• • 

2.Vd. 

1605.  Shanghai  .. 

• • 

2id. 

1606.  Canton 

Ud. 

1607.  Meshed 

lid. 

1608.  Brzeroum  .. 

Id. 

1609.  Galatz 

2d. 

1610.  Port  Said  ., 

• • 

Ud. 

1611.  The  Hague  . . 

• • 

lid. 

1612.  Calais 

• • 

• • 

Id. 

1613.  Newchwang. . 

• • 

Id. 

1614.  Copenhagen.. 

• • 

Id. 

the  following  places,  and  may  be 
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No. 

Price. 

1615. 

Otlessa- 

, . 

2d. 

1616. 

Gothenburg  , 

. . 

2d. 

1617. 

Mannheim  . . 

. , 

Ud. 

1618. 

Old  Calabar  .. 

. « 

5d. 

1619. 

Pekin  .«  . . 

. . 

2jd. 

1620. 

Taganrog  .. 

. . 

2d. 

1621. 

Brindisi  ..  ^ .. 

, . 

2id. 

1622. 

Jeddah 

, . 

lid. 

1623. 

Hamburg  ..  .« 

. . 

3d.‘  ' 

1624. 

Angora  . . • . 

. . 

lid. 

1625. 

BudarPesth,. 

. . 

lid. 

1626. 

Beyrout 

.. 

Id. 

1627. 

Bushire  ..  .. 

. . 

2d. 

1628. 

Stettin  . . 

. . 

2id. 

1529. 

Porto  Rico  . . 

, . 

Id. 

1630. 

Rotterdam  ..  .. 

. . 

id. 

1631. 

Alexandria  . . . . 

. . 

Ud. 

1632. 

T ok  io  . • . . 

. . 

2id. 

1633. 

Tangier 

.. 

Ud. 

1634. 

Oporto  . . . • 

.. 

Ud. 

1635. 

St.  Petersburg  .. 

. . 

4d. 

1636. 

Dantzig 

. . 

2(1. 

1637. 

IMacao  . . • • 

. . 

Id. 

1638. 

Hiogo  and  Osaka  . . 

. . 

6(1. 

1639. 

Naples  ..  •• 

. . 

Ud. 

1640. 

Kiungchow  . . .* 

. . 

id. 

1641. 

Rome  . . . • 

, . 

lid. 

1642. 

Beira  . . . . 

. . 
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St.  J ago  de  Cuba  .. 

. . 

4id. 

1644. 
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.. 

6d. 

1645. 

Lisbon  .4  • • 

. . 

lid. 

1646. 

Brussels  ..  •• 

. . 

id. 

1647. 

Vera  Cruz  ., 

. . 

id. 

1643. 

Tunis 

Id. 

1649. 

Antwerp  . . . . 

Id. 

1650. 

Tokio  ..  .« 

• • 

Id. 

16.51. 

Honolulu  ..  .. 

id. 

1652. 

Stettin  . . . . 

• . 

lid. 

1653. 

Bangkok  . « . • 

Id. 

1654. 

Batoum  ..  •• 

lid. 

1655. 

Mexico 

• • 

9id. 

1656. 

Odessa  . . 

• 14 

Ud. 

1657. 

Reunion 

, • 

Id. 

1658. 

Tokio 

• • 

lid. 

1659. 

Maranham  . . 

• • 

Id. 

1660. 

Copenhagen  . • 

• • 

Id. 

1661. 

Berlin  ..  «. 

. . 

lid. 

1 662. 

Teheran  . . . * 

• * 

2id. 

1663. 

Salonica 

, . 

lid. 

1664. 

Manila  ..  .. 

. . 

id. 

1665. 

Florence  ..  *. 

,, 

6 id. 

1666. 

Dakar 

id. 

1667. 

Havre  .•  .. 

. . 

2d.  . 

1668. 

Rouen  . . . . 

2d. 

1669. 

Corfu  ..  .. 

id. 

1670. 

Calais  ••  .* 

Id. 

1671. 

Tehran  .. 

lid. 

1672. 

Barcelona  . . . . 

. , 

2d. 

1673. 

Amsterdam.,  ,, 

• « 

Id. 

1674. 

No.  1675. 
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Kates  of  Excliange  for  Foreign  Money,  Weights,  and  Measures 
adopted  in  this  Report. 


1^ 

1 cwt. 

1 ton 

1 quarter  (imperial) 
1 mile 
1 acre  . . 

1 gallon  . . 


= 9-30r. 

3tV  poods. 

62  poods. 

2 3 korzec  (Polish). 
If  versts. 

900  sq.  sashens. 
of  a vedro. 


Statistics  of 
imports  and 
ex}iorts  for 
1893. 

Tables  A,  B, 
C,  annexed. 


Falling-off 
in  1893  of 
imports. 


Of  steel  and 
iron  goods, 
and  of  r iw 
cotton. 


Trade  and  Comwerce, 

Tlie  publication  of  the  official  statistics  of  the  imports  and 
exports  continues  to  be  greatly  delayed,  so  much  so  that  I cannot 
for  the  present  obtain  any  more  recent  information  than  that 
contained  in  the  ‘‘  Obzor  ” of  the  Ministry  of  Finance  for  1893, 
from  which  are  taken  the  figures  given  in  the  tables  A,  B,  and  0, 
in  the  a])pendix,  containing  [)articulars  relative  to  the  imports  and 
exports  of  1892-93. 

According  to  these  statistics  the  total  import  trade  of  Poland 
fell  from  22,976,054/.  in  1892  to  14,855,238/.  in  1893,  which  is 
easily  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  importation  of  precious 
metals  (mostly  gold  in  bars  and  coins  on  their  way  to  Russia) 
decreased  in  round  numbers  by  9,000,000/. 

Steel  and  iron  goods  fell  from  37,375  tons  to  5,086  tons,  as 
compared  with  the  previous  year,  no  doubt  owing  to  the  tariff  war 
waged  during  the  latter  part  of  1893  between  Germany  and 
Russia,  as  ni(»st  of  the  goods  aforesaid  are"  supplied  by  Germany. 
Raw  cotton  also  fell  from  316,801  cwts.  to  205,916  cwts.,  probably 
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for  the  same  reason,  for  though  this  article  is  not  grown  in 
Germany  it  is  imported  through  that  country  to  a large  extent, 
and  the  difficulties  in  connection  with  certificates  of  origin  were 
such  as  to  cause  a falling-ofi‘  in  all  the  goods  imported  via 
Germany. 

On  the  other  hand,  raw  wool,  pig-iron,  and  cured  herrings 
show  a considerable  increase,  for  which  I am  not  in  a position  to  and 

account.  cured 

The  total  value  of  the  exports  in  1893  fell  from  12,589,863/.  herrings, 
to  11,968,863/.,  a difference  of  no  very  great  importance,  but  when 
we  look  at  the  quantities  under  the  different  heads  we  find  that 
the  export  of  cereals  increased  from  4,287,066  cwts.  to  9,368,042  Cereals, 
cwts.,  and  that  of  spirits  from  464,548  gallons  to  1,791,957  gallons.  Spirits. ' 
while  sugar  fell  from  283,262  cwts.  to  174,498  cwts.  Sugar. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  there  should  be  no  means  of  British  trade, 
obtaining  any  particulars  of  the  trade  between  Great  Britain  and 
Poland,  but  as  the  origin  of  the  goods  imported  and  the  destina- 
tion of  those  exported  are  not  indicated  in  the  custom-house 
statistics,  in  which  they  are  only  entered  as  coming  or  going  over 
the  German  or  Austrian  frontier,  and  there  are  no  British  mer- 
chants here  from  whom  I can  obtain  information,  I am  left 
entirely  in  the  dark  on  tliis  important  subject.  The  only 
occasions  upon  which  British  trade  is  brought  under  my  notice,  are 
when -some  English  firm  writes  to  complain  of  unfair  dealing; 
judging  from  these  complaints,  I should  say  that  the  consign- 
ments are  generally  for  small  amounts,  and  consist  mostly  of 
agricultural  machinery  and  implements,  spinning  frames,  drapery, 
beltings,  and  bicycles.. 


hidustrics. 

The  sugar  industry  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland  has  again  under-  Sugar  crisis, 
gone  a crisis,  which  maybe  compared  to  that  of  the  years  1886-87, 
from  which  it  was  temporarily  saved  by  the  famous  Kiew  Syndicate. 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  all  the  arrangements  made  for 
limiting  the  production,  and  for  the  exportation  of  the  surplus, 
have  ceased  to  be  effective,  owing  mainly  to  the  increased  excise 
duty,  which  absorbs  nearly  all  the  profits. 

The  Government  has  now  taken  the  matter  in  hand,  and  an  Imperial 
Imperial  decree  was  issued  on  December  2,  1895,  which  settles  decree 
that  for  the  term  of  three  sugar  campaigns,  1895-98,  the  Minister  sugarUdustrj 
of  Finance  is  to  fix  the  limit  of  the  quantity  of  sugar  that  is  to  for  the  next 
be  sold  for  home  consumption,  of  the  stock  to  be  kept  in  reserve,  years, 
and  the  maximum  price  for  the  home  market.  The  surplus  tliat 
may  be  manufactured  over  and  above  the  amount  fixed  for  home 
consumption  will  also  be  settled  by  the  Minister  of  Finance  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  factory,  and  when  that  surplus 
exceeds  19,340  cwts.,  it  is  to  be  charged  with  an  additional  excise 
duty  of  very  nearly  10s.  per  cwt.  Finally,  the  whole  amount  of 
the  original  and  additional  excise  duty  is  to  be  returned  to  the 
(2092) 
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Output  of 
1894-95, 


Spirits. 

Output  of 
mne  months, 
1894-95. 


Coal. 


Zinc. 


Iron. 


factory  on  as  much  of  the  surplus  aforesaid  as  is  exported  to 
'foreign  countries. 

Other  provisions  are  made  for  restricting  the  export  if 
necessary. 

According  to  the  “ Commercial  Gazette,”  the  sugar  production 
of  the  kingdom  during  the  campaign  of  1894-95  amounted  to 
595,4.36  cwts.  of  refined,  681,498  cwts.  of  unrefined  white,  and 
3,149  -cwts.  of  brown,  while  the  out-put  of  sugar  of  first  crystal- 
lization amounted  to  3,169,853  cwts.,  which  is  1,100,866  cwts. 
more  than  in  the  preceding  campaign. 

The  same  gazette  publishes  statistics  from  official  sources, 
according  to  which  the  first  9 months  of  the  campaign  of  1894-95 
yielded 

In  the  kingdom,  6,649,929  gallons,  and  in  the  north-western 
governments,  6,947,091  gallons,  being  a decrease  of  778,205 
gallons  in  the  former,  and  an  increase  of  995,064  in  the  latter, 
as  compared  to  the  same  period  of  1893-94. 

The  Polish  collieries  yielded  3,098,147  tons  in  the  year  1893, 
and  3,250,753'  tons  in  the  year  1894,  an  increase  of  1,250,753  tons 
since  the  year  1886,  when  the  output  was  only  2,000,000  tons. 
This  shows  that  coal  mining  is  steadily  extending  in  this  country. 

In  the  year  1894  only  17  collieries  were  working,  against  18 
in  1893,  and  21  in  1892,  the  tendency  being  to  absorb  the  small 
mines  into  tlie  larger  ones. 

The  average  output  per  workman  underground  was  312  tons 
in  1893,  and  389  tons  in  1894.  The  whole  of  the  coal  industry  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  13  firms. 

Zinc  occupies  the  second  place  in  the  mining  industry  of 
Poland,  coming  immediately  after  coal,  and  this  is  the  only  part  of 
the  Empire  where  sucli  mines  exist.  The  production  is  limited 
to  the  district  of  Olkusz,  and  is  in  the  hands  of  only  2 firms. 
The  total  output  of  zinc  in  the  year  1894  was: — Smelted  zinc  in 
plates,  98,667  cwts.;  rolled  zinc  leaf,  55,513  cwts.  ; white  zinc, 
13,570  cwts.  Tlie  quantity  of  zinc  obtained  from  the  smelting 
of  the  ore  was  40,495  cwts.  more  than  in  the  year  1893. 

This  industry  is  in  a depressed  state  in  consequence  of  the 
Australian  and  Belgian  competition.  Prices  have  greatly  fallen 
of  late  years.  Zinc  plates  which  a few  years  ago  sold  for  over 
26s.  per  cwt.,  now  only  fetch  18s. 

Tliis  industry  is  protected  against  the  competition  of  the 
Silesian  zinc  mines  by  a high  duty  of  about  4s.  on  plates,  and  8s. 
on  rolled  leaf  per  cwt.  Taking  present  prices  as  a basis  the  pro- 
duction amounts  to  about  100,000/.  per  annum. 

The  “Gazette”  also  gives  the  following  figures  relative  to  the 
4 iron-smelting  establishments  of  the  districts  of  Sosnowiec  and 
Dombrowa. 
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Quantity. 

1893. 

1894. 

Pig-iron  . . . . . • 

Puddling-iron  . . 

Iron  and  steel  (cast)  . . . . 

Iron,  manufactured* 

Cwts. 

1,916,447 

847,638 

1,420,993 

111,344 

Cwts. 

1,952,038 

872,767 

1,546,643 

111,895 

Output  of  the 
four  principal 
smelting 
establish- 
ments. 


Agriculture. 

The  harvest  of  the  year  1895  in  Poland  has  been/on  the  whole,  Corn, 
below  the  average,  owing  to  the  drought  which  lasted  without 
interruption  from  May  till  the  beginning  of  August. 

The  “ Commercial  Gazette  ” of  December  5 published  the 
following  table  compiled  from  statistics  of  the  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture, in  which  the  harvests  of  the  years  1894-95  are  Harvests  of 
compared : — 1894-95. 


Quantity. 


1894. 

1895. 

Imp.  quarters. 

Imp.  quarters. 

Ilje  

5,505,625 

5,075,000 

Autumn  wheat  . . 

1,7925812 

1,678,750 

Spring  wheat  . . . • 

25,250 

25,000 

Oats  . . . 

4,686,875 

3,678,125 

Barley  . . « « 

1,818,562 

1,421,875 

Buckwheat 

220,187 

279,375 

Millet  ..  

84,625 

106,250 

Prices  continue  to  range  very  low.  At  present  they  are  Prices,  1895, 
quoted  as  follows  : — 


Per  Cwt. 

s.  d. 

Wheat  . . , , . . . . 

4 10 

%e 

4 0 

Barley  . , . . , , 

4 10 

Oats.. 

4 5 

The  Committee  of  the  Warsaw  Bourse,  in  a report  published  Losses  of 
not  long  ago,  stated  that  by  the  fall  in  the  price  of  corn  as  com-  landowners 
pared  to  the  year  1892,  landed  proprietors  had  lost  in  1894,  pHces 
40,000,000  roubles,  in  round  numbers  4,000,000^.  sterling. 
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Beetroot  crop 
of  1895. 


Sheep 
farming 
falling  off. 

Export  of 
wool 

diminighed. 


Wool  Fair. 


Prices. 


Critical 
coTulition  of 
Ijiiulowners 
and  farmers. 


The  beetroot  crop  suffered  from  the  continued  drought,  but  a 
certain  quantity  of  rain  which  fell  early  in  August,  saved  a large 
portion  of  it  from  destruction. 

The  total  yield,  according  to  the  “ Commercial  Gazette,”  has 
been  5'9  per  cent,  less  than  in  1894,  viz.,  687,464  tons,  against 
730,334  tons,  a decrease  of  42,870  tons,  and  the  average  yield  per 
acre  was  132  cwts. 

The  sugar  syndicate  published  a statement  in  the  month  of 
August,  showing  tlmt  this  year’s  crop  extended  over  99,658  acres, 
and  that  up  to  that  date  1,692  acres  had  been  completely  destroyed 
by  the  drought,  20,166  acres  were  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition, 
and  77,800  acres  were  doing  well. 

Sheep  farming,  which  has  in  the  past  held  an  important  posi- 
tion in  the  agricultural  industry  of  this  country,  mostly  owing  to 
the  wool  produced,  is  also  in  a depressed  state. 

Not  only  have  the  low  prices  which  have  ranged  in  Germany 
and  other  countries  during  the  last  few  years  diminished  the 
export  of  Polish  wool,  but  German  and  Hungarian  wools  have 
actually,  as  stated,  authoritatively,  been  imported  into  Poland  in 
large  quantities  for  the  Polish  cloth  mills. 

The  annual  Wool  Fair  which  was  held  at  Warsaw  from  the  15th 
to  tlie  18th  of  June  last,  opened  with  a stock  of  1,116  cwts.  over 
from  the  previous  year,  to  which  were  added  23,454  cwts.  brought 
from  the  country  during  the  Fair,  being  4,108  cwts.  more  than  in 
1894. 

Of  the  total  24,570  cwts.,  only  6,935  were  sold  during  the  Fair 
(accoi'ding  to  the  ollicial  returns),  but  about  12,000  cwts.  were 
disposed  of  soon  after  it  bad  closed,  and  by  the  end  of  the  month 
of  June  the  stock  unsold,  at  Warsaw,  had  been  reduced  to  2,485 
cwts.  In  the  rest  of  the  country  there  was  also  a stock  of  3,870 
cwts.  which  had  not  been  disposed  of.  The  following  table,  which 
is  compiled  from  official  data,  will  serve  to  compare  the  trans- 
actions of  the  last  three  years  at  the  Warsaw  Wool  Fair: — 


"Years. 

Stock  in  Hand. 

Brought  to  the 
Fair. 

Sold  during  the 
Fair. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

1893  

1,613 

20,593 

12,900 

1894  

968 

20,462 

5,936 

1895  

1,116 

23,454 

6,935 

The  remarkalJe  feature  of  this  year’s  Fair  was  tliat  not  a single 
parcel  of  extra-fine  or  fine  was  sold.  Tlie  sales  were  limited  to 
“ medium-fine,”  the  price  of  wliich  ranged  from  6/.  5.9.  9<7.  to 
8/.  8.9.  4r.(L  per  cwt.,  and  ‘‘  medium  ” which  fetched  from  5/.  8s.  4d 
to  6/.  15.9.  5r/.  per  cwt.  Last  year  tliere  were  no  sales  of  “medium- 
fine,”  and  “ nuidium”  sold  at  from  6/.  10s.  4<7.  to  7/.  7s.  7(7. 

'Jlie  condition  of  tlie  Polish  landowners  and  farmers  is  most 
critical,  and  unless  a rise  in  the  price  of  cereals  takes  place  soon. 
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the  effects  of  the  present  depression  may  be  disastrous  as  the 
revenue  from  land  generally  has  diminished  over  50  per  cent. 

I know  one  instance  of  a line  and  well  managed  property  which 
had  been  yielding  a net  income  of  5,000/.  a year,  which  only  gave 
1,000/.  in  1894  and  will  probably  give  less  this  year. 

The  substitution  of  a government  spirit  monopoly  for  the  exist-  Spirits  and 
ing  “Propinacya”  (the  landlord’s  monopoly),  which  is  imminent, 
will  further  reduce  the  income  of  the  landed  proprietors.  The  only  ^ government 
question  now  is,  whether  the  Government  will  give  them,  an  J^^^e  created 
indemnity,  and  if  so,  how  much.  The  general  opinion  is  that  no  Compensa- 
compensatjon  will  be  given  for  tlie  Propinacya  ” in  the  country  t on  to 
districts,  but  that  something  will  be  done  for  the  landlords  whose  landowners, 
right  of  sale  extends  to  the  towns. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  whether  any  compensation  will  be 
given  to  the  “ Communes  ” to  whom  the  “ Propinacya,”  which 
existed  on  the  lands  handed  over  to  the  peasants  in  1864,  was 
transferred  by  the  famous  Ukase  of  that  year. 

As,  however,  the  Government  will  retain  it  in  its  own  hands  for 
another  11  years,  for  the  payment  of  the  liquidation  bonds  given 
to  the  landlords,  the  question  will  probably  be  waived  for  the 
present. 

Land  and  Water  Communications. 

The  works  in  progress  for  the  regulation  of  the  Eiver  Vistula  Works  for 
at  Warsaw  are  beginning  to  give  good  results.  A straight  and 
permanent  channel  has  been  gradually  formed  in  the  middle  of  the  Vistula  at 
the  river,  so  that  steamers  can  now  hold  a straight  course  Warsaw, 
throughout  instead  of  a zig-zag  one  as  hitherto,  and  the  approaches 
to  the  quay  below  the  Castle  have  been  freed  from  the  constant 
formation  of  sand  banks. 

When  the  embankment  now  in  course  of  construction  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  along  the  Czerniakowska  Street  is  completed, 
the  navigation  of  the  river  at  Warsaw  will  be  perfectly  safe  and 
easy. 

The  construction  of  the  Ostrolenka-Tluszcz  railway  was  com-  Eailways. 
menced  last  spring,  and  will  probably  be  completed  about  the 
middle  of  the  year  1896. 

Another  branch  line  has  been  traced  from  Tluszcz  to  Wilsa,  a branch 
station  on  the  Vistula  railway.  It  is  to  pass  through  Miasze,  lines, 
Miendzyles  and  Stanislawow,  crossing  the  Terespol  line  at  Nowo 
Minsk  and  on  to  Siennica,  Parysow,  Garwolin,  and  Wilga. 

The  total  length  of  these  two  lines  will  be  93  miles. 

The  line  which  has  for  some  time  been  in  construction  from 
Tluszcz  through  Zegrze  to  ISTowy  Dwor  is  to  be  finished  by  about 
the  middle  of  1896. 

Another  branch  line  is  to  be  built  in  1897  from  Tluszcz  to  the 
station  of  Pilawa  on  tlie  Vistula  railway,  passing  through  Nowo 
Minsk.  So  that  Tluszcz  will  become  the  junction  of  four  different 
lines. 

The  ''  Eadom  Gazette  ” and  the  St.  Petersburg  papers  report 
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that  the  branch  line  Bzin-Ostrowiec  (on  the  Ivangorod-Dombrowa 
line)  is  to  be  prolonged  to  Sandomierz. 


Cattle  Diseases. 

Keturn  of  The  cascs  of  Cattle  diseases  of  different  kinds  in  the  year  1895, 

according  to  official  returns  furnished  by  the  Governor-General  of 
the  kingdom  of  Poland,  have  been  as  follows 


.Description. 

1 Number. 

Cattle  plague 

186 

Pieuro-pneumonia. . 

265 

Foot-and-mouth  disease  . . 

4,898 

Siieep-scab  . . 

2 8 

Grlandei’S  and  farcy 

233 

Swine  fever. . 

1.015 

Anthrax 

700 

Rabies 

4 

Annex  A. — Eeturn  of  Principal  Articles  of  Import  to  the 
District  of  the  Consulate-General  at  Warsaw  during  the 


Years  1893-92. 


Articles. 

1 

1893. 

1 

1 Quantity. 

1 Value. 

1 Quantity. 

Textiles— 

Cotton 

1 Cwts. 

33,430 

£ 

1 

28,227 

Woollen 

,, 

85,0-8 

55,497 

Raw  cotton  ... 

,, 

205,916 

I 

316,801 

,,  wool 

Steel  and  iron  goods 

, 

231,397 

89,338 

Tons 

5,086 

12,3.53,738 

37,375 

Machinery 

,, 

18,604 

18,507 

rig-iron 

69,594 

1 

15,855 

Herrings,  cured 
'lea  

Cwts.  ...| 

1,239,587 

799,892 

1 

41,640 

40,523 

Coal  

.‘]:i 

Tons 

296,633 

J 

268,769 

All  other  articles 

Precious  inetal-J 

2, 50  i,  500 

Total 

• 

14,855,238* 

1892. 


Value, 


11,521,354 


11,454.700 

22,976,054t 


* Of  this  amount  5,710,5S3i.,  through  the  Wierzbolowo  Custom-house,  mostly  in  transit  to 
Russia. 

t Of  this  amount  14,627,496i.,  through  the  Wierzbolowo  Custom  house,  mostly  in  transit  to 
Russia. 

J Gold  In  bars  and  coins,  in  transit  to  Russia. 
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Annex  B. — Eeturn  of  Principal  Articles  of  Export  from  the 
District  of  the  Consulate-General  at  Warsaw  during  the 
Years  1893-92. 


1 

1893. 

1892. 

Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

! 

Cereals 

Sugar  

Spirits  

Leather  

All  Other  articles 
Timber  

Cwts. 

Gallons  ... 
Cwti5. 

9,368,042 

174,498 

1,791,957 

49,068 

Tt  1 

£ 

j>  10,522,108 
1,446,757 

4,287,066 

283,262 

464,548 

85,940 

! ^ 

I 11,111,078 

r 

1,478,785 

Total  i 

... 

11,968,865* 

12,589,863t 

* Of  this  amount  4,405, 385L,  througli  the  Wierzbolowc  Custom-house,  mostly  in  transit  from 
Russia. 

t Of  this  amount  4,383,489?,,  through  the  Wierzholowo  Custom-house,  mostly  in  transit  from 
Russia. 

t Not  given. 


Annex  C. — Table  showing  Total  Value  of  all  Articles  Exported 
from  and  Imported  to  the  District  of  the  Consulate-General 
of  Warsaw  from  and  to  Foreign  Countries  during  the 
Years  1893-92. 


Country. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

1893. 

1892. 

1893. 

1892. 

Over  Grerman  frontier. . 
Over  Austrian  frontier 

£ 

11,827,107 

141,758 

£ 

12,429,628 

160,235 

£ 

13,080,229 

1,775,009 

£ 

22,948,250 

27,804 

Total 

11,968,865 

12,589,863 

14,855,238 

22,976,054 
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No. 

Price. 

No. 

Price. 

I554.  Berlin  ,, 

2^d. 

1615.  Odessa  .. 

, , 

, , 

2d. 

1555.  Tainan 

, , 

, . 

Id. 

1616.  Gothenburg 

, , 

. . 

2d. 

1 556.  Zanzibar 

4d. 

1617.  Mannheim 

, , 

, , 

lid. 

1557.  Dunkirk  . , 

Id. 

1618.  Old  Calabar 

, , 

5d. 

1558.  Ningpo  .. 

Id. 

1619.  Pekin  . , 

. , 

2id. 

1559.  Pakhoi 

1620.  Taganrog  . . 

, , 

. . 

2d. 

1560.  Chinkiang 

, , 

Id. 

1621.  Brindisi  . . 

, . 

, , 

2|d. 

1561.  New  York  .. 

2d. 

1622.  Jeddah 

, , 

lid. 

1562.  Batoum  . . 

Hid. 

1623.  Hamburg  . . 

. , 

8d. 

1563.  Naples 

. , 

, . 

2d. 

1624.  Angora 

,, 

. . 

lid. 

1564.  Resht 

, , 

, , 

4id. 

1625.  Buda-Pesth 

, , 

, • 

lid. 

1565.  Copenhagen 

, , 

. . 

lid. 

1626.  Beyrout 

, • 

. . 

Id. 

1566.  Porto  Rico  . . 

lid. 

1627.  Bushire 

, , 

, , 

2d. 

1567.  Malaga 

3d. 

1628.  Stettin  , , 

• • 

• • 

2id. 

1568.  Galveston  .. 

, * 

7|d. 

1629.  Porto  Rico  . • 

, , 

, , 

Id. 

1569.  Tabreez  , , 

id. 

1630.  Rotterdam  . , 

,, 

, , 

id. 

1570.  Fiji.. 

id. 

1631.  Alexandria., 

, , 

, , 

lid. 

1571.  Athens 

c « 

2id. 

1632.  Tokio 

, , 

, , 

2id. 

1572.  Bilbao 

• • 

3id. 

1633,  Tangier 

, , 

lid. 

1573.  Barcelona  , . 

3d. 

1634.  Oporto  . , 

, , 

lid. 

1574.  Fiimie 

, , 

2d. 

1635.  St.  Petersburg 

, , 

, , 

4d. 

1575.  Tahiti 

, , 

Id. 

1636.  Dantzig  ,, 

, , 

, , 

2d. 

1576.  8an  Francisco 

Od. 

1 637.  Macao  , . 

. , 

Id. 

1577.  Ichang  , , 

lid. 

1638.  Hiogo  and  Osaka 

, , 

6d. 

1578.  Amoy  . . 

. . 

. . 

lid. 

1639.  Naples  .. 

. . 

. , 

lid. 

1579.  Wenchow  .. 

, . 

. . 

Id. 

16-10.  Kiungchow, , 

, . 

. , 

id. 

1580.  Smyrna  . . 

, . 

. . 

2id. 

1641 . Rome  , , 

, , 

. . 

lid. 

1581.  Nice 

, , 

lid. 

1642,  Beira  ,, 

, , 

, , 

id. 

1582.  Soul 

, , 

, , 

lid. 

1643.  St.  Jago  de  Cuba 

, , 

, , 

4id. 

1583.  Rio  Grande  do  Sul 

r,  » 

4d. 

1644.  Christiania., 

, , 

6d. 

1584.  Nagasaki 

, , 

Id. 

1 645.  Lisbon  , , 

, , 

lid. 

1585.  Hakodate  .. 

Id. 

1646,  Brussels 

, , 

id. 

1586.  Frankfort  .. 

, . 

3d. 

1617.  Vera  Cruz 

, , 

, , 

id. 

1587.  Samoa 

« • 

, . 

Id. 

1648.  Tunis 

, , 

Id. 

1588.  Cherbourg  .. 

. . 

lid. 

1649.  Antwerp 

, , 

, , 

Id. 

1589.  Damascus  .. 

, . 

Id. 

1650.  Tokio 

, , 

, , 

Id. 

1590.  New  York  .. 

, , 

. . 

Id. 

1651.  Honolulu  ., 

1591.  Athens 

, , 

> • 

2d. 

1652.  Stettin  , , 

, , 

lid. 

159  i.  Baghdad 

. . 

Id. 

1653.  Bangkok 

, , 

Id. 

1593.  Vienna 

. . 

lid. 

1654.  Batoum  .. 

lid. 

1594.  Montevideo 

, , 

2|d. 

1655.  Mexico  . . 

9id. 

1595,  Swatow  . . 

, , 

lid. 

1656.  Odessa  . , 

lid. 

1596.  Foochow 

. . 

Id. 

1657.  Reunion  .. 

Id. 

1597.  Tamsui 

. . 

Id. 

1658.  Tokio 

lid. 

1598.  Cluingking.. 

1659.  Maranham  . . 

, , 

Id. 

1599.  Chefoo 

. . 

. . 

Id. 

1660.  Copenhagen 

Id. 

1600.  Tokio 

, , 

. . 

lid. 

1661.  Berlin  ., 

lid. 

1601.  Bangkok  .. 

. , 

. . 

Id. 

1662.  Teheran  , . 

, , 

2id. 

1602.  Caracas  . . 

, , 

. . 

lid. 

1663.  Salonica  . . 

, , 

lid. 

1603.  Sofia 

. . 

2id. 

1661.  Manila  ,, 

id. 

1604.  Belgrade  .. 

. . 

2id. 

1665.  Florence 

, , 

5 Id. 

1605.  Shanghai  .. 

. , 

, . 

2 id. 

1 666.  Dakar  , , 

id. 

1606.  Canton 

, . 

. . 

lid. 

1667.  Havre  . , 

»« 

2d. 

1607.  Mcslied 

. • 

lid. 

1668.  Rouen  . , 

• • 

2d. 

1608.  Erzeroum  . . 

. . 

Id. 

1669.  Corfu 

id. 

1609.  Galatz 

. . 

2d. 

1670.  Calais 

Id. 

1610.  Port  Said 

, , 

. . 

lid. 

1671.  Tehran  ,, 

• « 

lid. 

1611.  The  Hague. . 

. . 

1-id. 

1672.  Barcelona  ,, 

2d. 

1612.  Calais 

• • 

. . 

Id. 

1673.  Amsierdam.. 

Id. 

1613.  Newell  wan  g 

. . 

. . 

Id. 

1674.  Bordeaux  . . 

, , 

, , 

2id. 

161 1.  Copenliagcn 

.. 

•• 

Id. 

1675.  Warsaw 

. . 

• • 

id. 
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SPAIN. 

HAVANA. 

Consul-General  Gollan  to  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury, 

My  Lord,  Havana,  Mareh  2,  1896. 

I HAVE  the  honour  to  transmit  to  your  Lordship  a Eeport  on 
the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  this  Consular  District  for  the  past 
year. 

It  will  be  observed  that  matters  have  a very  unsatisfactory 
appearance  owing  to  the  insurrectionary  movement  which  is  at 
present  devastating  the  Island. 

I have,  &c. 

(Signed)  ALEX.  GOLLAN. 


Report  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  the  Cons'idar  District  of 
Havana  for  the  Year  1895. 
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From  every  point  of  view  the  condition  of  Cuba  during  the 
year  1895  has  been  nothing  short  of  disastrous.  Sugar  is  the 
staple  article  of  production  and  export,  and  the  low  price  in  the 
consuming  markets  which  ruled  throughout  the  year  left  little 
or  no  margin  for  profit ; and  as  planters  to  a large  extent  work 
upon  borrowed  capital,  this  state  of  depression  made  it  more  than 
usually  difficult  to  obtain  the  necessary  financial  facilities  to  carry 
on  operations.  But  prices  have  been  low  before  now,  and,  some- 
how or  other,  they  generally  work  round  after  a period  of  depres- 
sion, to  a more  profitable  condition.  There  are  no  signs  of  any 
such  pleasant  prospect  at  present.  The  crop  this  year,  through 
the  political  state  of  the  island,  will  be  quite  insignificant  in  com- 
parison with  former  years,  and  it  might  therefore  have  been 
reasonably  looked  for  that  this  diminished  production  would  have 
given  buoyancy  to  prices.  Tliis  result  has  not  followed  so  far, 
which  may  probably  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  produc- 
tion of  bounty-fed  beetroot  sugar  in  Europe  continues  to  increase, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  figures  which  have  recently 
been  published  here  — 


Beeteoot  Sugar. 


Quantity. 

Tons. 

Estimated  production  in  1896  .• 

, . 

4,800,000 

Production  in  1895 

•• 

4,100,000 

Increase  in  1896  . . 

•• 

700,000 

and  this  more  than  makes  up  for  the  estimated  deficiency  in  the 
Cuban  crop  of  cane  sugar. 

The  grinding  of  the  cane  in  Cuba  begins  in  December  and  lasts 
until  April,  and  for  the  first  three  months  of  the  season  now  under 
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review — December,  1894-February,  1895 — there  was  no  indication 
that  things  would  not  follow  their  usual  course,  or  that  we  were 
on  the  brink  of  a catastrophe.  But  on  February  24,  1895,  an  iDsurrcction. 
insurrection  broke  out  in  the  province  of  Santiago  de  Cuba.  This 
movement,  at  the  start,  was  held  to  be  of  little  importance  ; but 
it  has  since  assumed  gigantic  proportions,  has  spread  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  island,  and  promises  to  be  the  most 
memorable  of  the  numerous  convulsions  which  have  devastated  this 
unhappy  land.  Business,  every  branch  of  which  is  largely  dependent 
upon  sugar,  has,  in  consequence,  been  entirely  disorganised ; and 
writing  at  a time  when  all  the  factories  ought  to  be  in  full  work,  we 
are  confronted  with  a complete  state  of  paralysation.  Under 
orders  from  Maximo  Gomez,  the  rebel  Commander-in-Chief,  a great  Incendiarism 
portion  of  the  cane  has  been  burnt,  while  planters  are  for  the  most 
part  unable  to  grind  what  remains,  as  the  threat  still  hangs  over 
them  that  if  they  attempt  to  do  so,  their  establishments,  with  the 
valuable  machinery  they  contain,  will  be  blown  into  the  air.  It 
was  lately  rumoured  that  this  order  had  been  withdrawn,  and  that 
no  further  impediment  would  be  placed  in  the  way  of  grinding  the 
remnant  of  the  crop.  But  the  loss  already  sustained  through 
incendiarism  has  been  enormous,  and  tbe  time  that  remains  before 
the  rainy  season  sets  in — when  sugar  manufacture  becomes  prac- 
tically impossible — is  short ; so  that  instead  of  a production  of 
about  1,000,000  tons,  it  is  not  expected  that  much  more  than  one- 
quarter  of  that  quantity,  or,  say,  250,000  tons,  will  be  reached 
during  the  present  season  of  1895-96. 

The  revolution,  however,  had  not  extended  sufficiently  up  to 
April,  1895,  to  interfere  to  any  great  extent  with  the  production 
for  the  season  1894-95,  to  which  this  report  principally  relates. 

From  my  last  report  for  1893-94  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total 
export  of  sugar  for  the  island  amounted  to  1,023,719  tons.  The 
stocks  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  season  amounted  to  14,460  tons  ; 
local  consumption  for  12  months  was  estimated  at  50,000  tons, 
and  there  was  besides  a remnant  on  hand  of  the  old  crop  of 
33,965  tons.  These  figures,  together,  give  a grand  total  of 
1,054,214  tons.  The  totals  under  the  same  method  of  computa- 
tion for  1894-95  amount  to  1,004,264  tons,  or,  in  round  numbers, 
a falling-off  of  50,000  tons.  The  following  table  gives  the  exact 
particulars : — 
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The  Cuban  1894-95  Sugar  Crop. — Statement  of  Exports  and 
Stocks  of  Sugar  from  January  1 to  November  30. 


Exports. 


1894. 

1895. 

Bags. 

Hogsheads. 

Tons. 

Bags. 

Hogsheads. 

Tons. 

Havana  

1,729,938 

985 

839,924 

315 

Matanzas 

1,376,502 

1,394 

1,281,864 

658 

C’enfuegos 

949,063 

627 

• •• 

948,820 

324 

C&rdenas  

1,098,203 

978,366 

• •• 

Sagua  

791,576 

5,555 

657,091 

l',*568 

Caibarien 

534,322 

442,656 

Guantanamo 

320,236 

• •• 

291,087 

St.  Jago  cle  Cuba... 

136,637 

153,299 

Manzanillo 

196,123 

183,996 

••• 

Nuevitas  

62,164 

*120 

76,500 

... 

Gibara  

60,362 

380 

69,952 

648 

Zaza  

37,174 

57,111 

495 

39,950 

330 

Trinidad  

42,767 

Total 

7,349,416 

9,556 

1,023,719 

5,996,272 

3,743 

832,431 

Stocks. 


1894. 

1895. 

Bags. 

Hogsheads. 

Tons. 

Bags. 

Hogsheads. 

Tons. 

Havana  

86,047 

32 

812,867 

56 

Matanzas  

2,487 

*•« 

68,236 

Cienfucgos 

1,831 

8,172 

184 

Cardenas  

3,149 

30,385 

... 

Sagua  

1,429 

... 

Caibarien  ... 

l',*933 

44,394 

Guantanamo 

600 

3,106 

St.  Jago  de  Cuba  ... 

400 

2,104 

Manzanillo 

2,950 

Nue  vitas  

Gibara  

l',*300 

90 

l',200 

150  . 

Zaza  

5,530 

Tiinidad  

Total 

103,877 

122 

14,460 

974,843 

390 

135,181 

SUMMAIIY. 


Quantity. 

1894, 

1895. 

Exports  . . . . . . 

Stocks  . . . . . . • • 

Tons. 

1,023,719 

14,460 

Tons. 

832,431 

135,181 

Local  consumption  . . 

1,038,179 

50,000 

967,612 

50,000 

Stocks  on  January  1 (previous  crop)  .. 

1,088,179 

33,965 

1,017,612 

13,348 

Total  production  in  1893-94 
„ 1894-95 

1,054,214, 

1,004,264 

i 

Decrease  in  1891-95  . . .. 

Equivalent  to  . . .. 

49,950 

4 *974  per  eent. 
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Distribution  of  the  832,431  tons  exported  till  date  : — 


To— 

Quantity. 

Bags. 

Hogsheads. 

Tons. 

United  States — 

■ Four  ports  N.  Hatteras 
Nev  Orleans.. 

Galveston  . . . . . . 

Pensacola  . . 

5,430,112 

105,273 

*3,500 

3,743 

754,909 

14,569 

*484 

Canada  . . . . • . 

Spain  . . . . 

England. , 

Africa  (Morocco) 

5,544.885 

204,665 

205,412 

41,000 

310 

3,743 

769,962 

28,321 

28,428 

5,674 

43 

Total 

5,996,272 

3,713 

832,431 

Note. — Bags  at  310  lbs. ; liogslicacls  at  1,550  lbs. ; tons  at  2,240  lbs. 


The  following  statement  shows  the  other  principal  articles  of  Other  articles 
e:xport  during  the  year  compared  with  those  of  1894  : — of  export. 


Comparative  statement  of  the  Exports  of  the  Principal  Cuban  Products  from  Havana  from  January  1,  1895, 

and  1894,  to  date. 
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Scrap. 

1894. 

Kilos. 

S8 

*122 

15,566 

62,926 

34 

63,936 

”230 

307 

1,816 

286,110 

431,085 

1895. 

Kilos. 

”260 

28,237 

78,147 

117,725 

*148 

1,020 

516,284 

741,821 

Cigarettes. 

1894. 

Packages. 

5,750 

379,658 

609,808 

8,735,922 

4,357,762 

2,065,280 

18,509,537 

3,425,968 

38,089,685 

1895. 

Packages. 

5,000 

56,260 

639,378 

16,147,721 

37,500 

6,595,803 

1,588,321 

18,203,126 

4,890,737 

CO 

00 

CO* 

CO 

00 

Tobacco. 

1894. 

Lbs. 

586 

4,301 

39,436 

451 

34,650 

153,381 

”’io 

33 

146 

05 

O^ 

cJ* 

eo 

(M 

1895. 

Lbs. 

594 

2,547 

46,986 

2,191 

32,435 

”*44 

212,178 

”'  5 
41 
55 
1,657 

298,733 

j Cigars. 

1 

S 

o 

CO 

Mine. 

31,684 

872 

17,671 

8,244 

11,605 

‘”42 

58,961 

*1*95 

45 

532 

2,214 

132,066 

Mille. 

40,372 

840 

22,360 

12,451 

15,438 

60,*919 

”l*55 

46 

730 

3,202 

156,513 

Eum. 

1 

1894. 

Pipes. 

54 

1,490 

4,339 

**'9 

30 

2 

2,809 

8,762 

lO 

05 

CO 

•Oi  f-HCO  00  !>• 

0 o>  ^ ^ 

5^0  :w<N  t^o  : z 

cocf  • • • -cT 

10,777 

Wax. 

! 

CO 

. COOO  <0  00  0 

w 0 lO  CO  CO 

0 * ‘ <=^*'  ■ ■li'  ■ ' * 

20,840 

1895. 

. 0 0 CO  CO  0 OJ  0 

« 0 <0  0 (M  l>.  00 

^ • co"  • • • 

20,034 

Honey. 

05 

00 

Barrels. 

’*81 

853 

203 

179 

721 

2,037 

1895. 

1 

Barrels. 

173 

90 

537 

48 

13 

402 

1,263 

d 

o 

a 

CQ 

• 

o 

United  Kingdom  

Holland  and  Belgium 

Germany  

France  

Spain,  Canaries,  and 

Portugal 

Morocco  

Sweden  

United  States  

British  proyinces  

North  America  

Mexico,  Guatemala,  &c.  ... 
Porto  Rico,  Hayti,  &c. 
South  and  Central  America 

Total  to  December  24... 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  return  that  the  number  of  cigars  and 
Havana  cigars  exported  amounted  to  — tobacco. 


Year, 

Quantity. 

In  1895 
1894 

Number. 

166.513.000 

132.065.000 

Increase  in  1895  .. 

24,448,000 

Of  which  Great  Britain  received  about  40,000,000  and  the  United 
States  of  America  60,000,000. 

The  tobacco  crop  for  this  year  promised  exceedingly  well ; but 
as  the  recent  raid  of  the  insurgents  extended  to  the  province  of 
Pinar  del  Eio,  wherein  is  situated  the  celebrated  district  of 
“ Vuelta  Abajo,”  it  is  much  feared  that  the  young  plants  must 
have  suffered  considerable  damage. 

A curious  and  unsatisfactory  feature  of  the  Cuban  tobacco 
trade  is  that  although  in  the  consuming  markets  high  prices  have 
to  be  paid  for  a good  Havana  cigar,  the  people  employed  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  plant  are  of  the  very  poorest  class  and  make  a 
bare  living.  Such  profit  as  is  obtainable  from  the  manufactured 
article  seems  to  be  absorbed  by  the  Havana  manufacturer  and 
foreign  dealers. 

It  is  never  possible  to  obtain  here  reliable  data  in  regard  to  Imports, 
the  import  trade ; but  I am  informed  on  good  authority  that  a 
falling-off  in  its  volume  to  the  extent  of  40  to  50  per  cent,  is 
expected  during  the  present  year.  Money  is  scarce,  and,  as  trans- 
actions are  only  realisable  on  a cash  basis,  everything  is  in  a very 
stagnant  condition.  Machinery,  which  in  ordinary  years  forms  a 
large  and  valuable  part  of  the  import  trade,  is  at  a perfect  stand- 
still ; whilst  the  demand  for  articles  of  luxury  is  very  limited 
owing  to  the  scarcity  of  money.  J erked  beef  from  the  Eiver  Plate, 
for  which,  when  the  sugar  manufactories  are  in  full  work,  there  is 
always  a steady  demand,  is  at  present  unsaleable,  and  there  are 
nine  cargoes  of  this  article  in  Havana  harbour  awaiting  purchase. 
Transactions,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  be  entirely  limited  to  articles 
of  prime  necessity. 

The  recent  indications  of  the  Association  of  Chambers  of  Openings  for 
Commerce  upon  the  subject  of  openings  for  British  trade  have 
had,  and  shall  continue  to  have,  my  close  attention ; and  I am, 
besides,  frequently  asked  by  business  men  in  England  as  to 
the  best  means  of  establishing  or  extending  trade  relations 
with  Cuba.  To  all  such  who  may  read  this  report  I would 
strongly  recommend  the  exercise  of  the  greatest  caution  at 
the  present  juncture  of  affairs  in  the  island.  The  inducements 
are  few  and  the  risks  many.  They  had  better  wait  and  watch. 

When  order  is  restored  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  the  soil  of 
Cuba  may  possibly  enough  soon  bring  matters  round  to  a point 
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advantageous  for  the  investment  of  foreign  capital.  But  that  time 
is  not  the  present,  and  I therefore  think  it  right  to  sound  this  note 
of  warning.  Those  who  have  already  money  at  stake  here  may 
find  it  necessary  to  go  on  so  as  to  try  to  recoup  themselves  for  recent 
losses.  But  where  tliis  is  not  the  case,  there  must  be  many  more 
profitable  fields  where  business  enterprise  can  be  prosecuted  with 
much  greater  satisfaction  and  security. 

The  different  railway  lines  in  the  island  have  suffered  immense 
damage  during  the  year  at  the  hands  of  the  insurgents,  and,  as  a 
vast  amount  of  English  capital  is  invested  in  these  undertakings, 
the  result  will  be  of  serious  import  to  English  shareholders.  More 
especially  has  this  been  the  case  with  the  Western  Eailway  of 
Havana,  which  runs  from  this  city  to  the  town  of  Pinar  del  Eio 
about  120  miles  distant.  This  company  has  a share  capital, 
including  ordinary  stock  and  debentures,  of  about  1,000,000/., 
aiid  its  head  office  is  established  in  London.  Its  shareholders 
have  not,  I fear,  much  chance  of  a dividend  for  some  time  to 
come,  for  not  only  has  the  material  damage  incurred  been  very 
great,  but,  at  present,  the  traffic  of  the  line  is  practically 
suspended. 
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The  movement  of  vessels  during  the  past  year  at  this  port  was 
as  follows  : — 


Eeturn  of  Foreign  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  Havana  during 
the  Year  1895. 


Arrivals. 


Nationality. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

American.  , , 

607 

667,664 

Spanish  .. 

422 

729,894 

French  . . 

24 

45,634 

Belgian  . . 

1 

1,801 

Dutch 

1 

612 

German  . . 

13 

21,141 

Norwegian 

16 

8,666 

Italian  . . 

1 

406 

Russian  .. 

1 

649 

Uruguayan 

1 

400 

Total  .. 

•• 

987 

1 1,476,867 

Departures. 


Nationality. 

Number 
of  Vessels. 

Tons. 

^.-American 

508 

680,635 

419 

738,820 

^.-French  . . 

24 

45,634 

Belgian  .. 

1 

1,801 

-German  . . 

13 

21,141 

Norwegian 

16 

8,378 

-Italian  .. 

4 

1,995 

-«Jlussian  . . 

1 

649 

"Total  . . . . 

986 

1,499,053 

Matanzas. 

I condense  from  Mr.  Vice-Consul  D’Costa’s  report  as  follows : — 

Trade  in  this  district  has  been  most  unsatisfactory  through 
the  insurrection,  and  the  low  price  of  sugar,  which  only  averaged 
about  3s.  per  25  lbs.  during  tlie  year.  The  crop  was  large, 
however. 

P)ritisli  shipping  was  larger  than  in  any  previous  year  and 
amounted  to  124  vessels  with  161,099  tons,  of  which  all  but 
G vessels  witli  5,738  tons  were  steamers. 

The  sugar  shipped  under  the  British  flag  amounted  to 
125,600  tons. 

The  imports  during  the  year  were  unimportant,  and  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  olitain  the  yuarticulars  with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 


Imports. 
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The  principal  exports  were  as  follows  : — Exports. 


To— 

Sugar. 

Molasses. 

Rum. 

Honey. 

Bags. 

Hogsheads. 

Hogsheads. 

Hogsheads. 

Tins. 

United  States  

Canada  

Spain  

Montevideo  

Hayti  

1,207,998 

103,853 

28,421 

658 

... 

4,304 

l",'i70 

2,453 

200 

77 

Total  

1,340,272 

658 

4,304 

3,823 

77 

Eailway  companies,  electric  light  and  gas  company,  telephone  Public 
company,  &c.,  have  all  suffered  immensely  and  depreciated  to  the  companies, 
extent  from  50  to  75  per  cent,  in  market  value.  Little  has  been 
done  to  improve  the  city  and  no  building  has  been  going  on, 
and  on  all  sides  there  is  an  appearance  of  poverty  and  want  of 
prosperity.  The  works  of  the  new  bridge  progress  slowly.  A Lighthouse, 
lighthouse  is  being  built  at  Punta  de  Maya  on  the  left  hand  of 
the  entrance  to  the  bay  some  8 miles  from  the  city,  and  would 
have  been  now  ready  for  lighting  had  not  the  insurgents  stopped 
the  work.  It  will  be  of  the  fourth  class,  53  feet  above  sea-level, 
with  a fixed  white  light  visible  from  10  to  12  miles  in  ordinary 
weather. 

Immense  damage  has  been  caused  in  this  district  by  the  recent  Insurrection, 
raid  of  the  insurgents,  and  it  is  estimated  that  25  per  cent,  of  the 
cane,  valued  at  about  400,000/.,  has  been  burnt ; and  as  the  rebel 
commander-in-chief  has  prohibited  the  making  of  sugar  the 
economic  condition  of  the  district  has  become  deplorable.  PTo 
money,  no  credit,  no  business  of  any  kind  ; all  is  at  a stand-still ; 
and,  unless  grinding  is  allowed  for  the  portion  of  the  season  which 
remains,  it  is  difficult  to  know  what  we  are  coming  to. 


Sagua  la  Grande, 

Mr.  Vice-Consul  Harris  reports  as  follows  : — ■ 

The  effects  of  the  flood  of  September,  1894,  have  now  dis- Flood  of  1894. 
appeared  and  the  houses  and  streets  have  all  been  repaired,  but 
the  losses  of  the  shopkeepers  were  so  great  that  many  suspensions 
of  payment  have  taken  place.  The  subscriptions  for  the  poor 
amounted  to  the  handsome  sum  of  about  75,000  dol. 

Business  has  been  of  the  most  unprofitable  nature  as  the  sugar  Business 
crop  was  so  short  and  the  price  so  low  that  many  planters  were  generally, 
unable  to  pay  their  workpeople,  or  obtain,  on  credit,  the  necessary 
provisions  for  their  labourers.  Many  had  thus  to  be  discharged, 
and  having  no  employment,  joined  the  rebels  in  numbers  to  escape 
starvation.  There  have  been  no  funds  with  which  to  carry  on 
the  proper  ploughing  or  clearing  of  the  fields,  or  the  planting  of 
new  cane,  so  that  there  is  a very  poor  prospect  for  next  year. 

The  insurgents  are  masters  of  the  fields  and  have  prohibited  the 
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Exports. 

Sugar. 


Imports. 


Exports. 
Sugar  and 
molasses. 


grinding  of  the  cane,  and  even  were  the  prohibition  withdrawn 
there  would  be  no  utility  in  cutting  and  grinding  the  cane  as 
the  price  is  so  low  as  scarcely  to  cover  cost,  leaving  nothing  for 
the  clearing  of  the  fields  after  cutting ; while,  if  the  fields  are  not 
properly  cleaned  the  grass  grows  up  much  quicker  than  the  cane 
and  kills  it  in  a year.  The  cane  will,  however,  last  for  several 
years  with  a proper  system  of  cleaning.  At  the  same  time,  if  the 
planters  cannot  grind  their  crop  we  may  expect  universal  bank- 
ruptcy, and  a great  increase  in  the  number  of  insurgents,  not  so 
much  from  principle  as  for  want  of  means  of  subsistence. 

The  following  are  the  exports  of  sugar  during  the  last  two 
years  : — 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Bags. 

Hogsheads. 

In  1894  

1895  

700,653 

645,105 

4,922 

2,223 

The  other  articles  of  export  were  unimportant. 

No  estimate  of  imports  can  be  given,  as  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  obtain  the  necessary  data. 

Cardenas. 


Mr.  Vice-Consul  FitzGibbon  reports  as  follows : — 

The  prcspect  of  the  sugar  crop  for  1896  is  anything  but  favour- 
able, and  the  low  prices  and  state  of  war  in  the  district  make  the 
future  very  doubtful,  so  that  the  estimated  production  of  sugar  for 
the  present  year  is  much  smaller  than  usual. 

The  following  are  the  exports  of  sugar  and  molasses  during 
1895:— 


SOGAE. 


British  vessels 

Bags. 

810,153 

American  ,, 

161,145 

Spanish  „ 

25,000 

Belgian  „ 

10,000 

Ncrwcgian  ,, 

7,754 

llussian  „ 

4,469 

Quantity. 
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Molasses. 


In  British  ves.sels 


Quantity. 


Hogsheads. 

351 


The  importation  of  American  coal  during  the  year  1895  was  as  Imports, 
follows : — 


Quantity. 

Tons. 

In  British  vessels 

6,950 

American  „ 

26,333 

TAal 

32,283 

I am  unable  to  give  the  other  articles  imported. 


PtETURN  of  British  Shipping  during  the  Year  1895. 


Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Steamships 

1 • • t 

101 

193,751 

Sailing  ships 

.. 

7 

1,692 

Total 

.. 

108 

195,443 

PtETURN  of  Foreign 

Shipping  during  the 

Year  1895. 

Nationality. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

American 

.. 

50 

33,032 

Spanish  . . 

. . . . 

56 

85,450 

N orwegian 

. . 

1 

691 

Rii.'Sian  . . 

.4  . . 

1 

711 

Belgian  . . 

.. 

1 

1,397 

Total 

109 

121,281 

ClENFUEGOS. 

Mr.  Vice-Cons'ul  Fowler  reports  as  follows  : — 

The  past  year  has  been  so  disastrous  in  general  for  trade  and  Trade  and 
agriculture  throughout  Cuba  that  the  value  of  imports  and  exports  commerce, 
were  certain  to  show  a notable  falling-off  from  previous  years,  and 
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Grinding. 


I^caii  but  regret  that  I have  searched  in  vain  as  usual  for  reliable 
commercial  data,  relative  to  the  former,  to  give  some  interest  to 
this  report. 

Our  merchants  all  state  that  the  depression  in  trade  arose  from 
the  ruinous  prices  ruling  for  sugar — the  main  article  of  production 
of  this  district — from  the  very  commencement  of  the  crop  until  its 
close,  enhanced  by  the  insurrection  which  developed  in  the 
eastern  department  of  the  island  during  the  spring,  and  gradually 
reached  us  here  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  causing  a great  decline 
in  the  volume  of  business  monthly.  The  imports  from  Great 
Britain  and  Canada  fell-off  from  July  until  the  close  of  December 
fully  30  per  cent.,  as  compared  even  with  1894,  which  was 
less  prosperous  than  previous  years,  and  as  the  outlook,  far 
from  improving,  appears  to  be  going  from  bad  to  worse,  I see 
nothing  to  encourage  shippers  on  the  other  side  of  the  water 
to  expect  any  increase  of  business  in  the  year  we  have  now  entered 
upon. 

The  new  tariff  they  were  working  on  in  Madrid  for  the  island 
wdiich  I referred  to  in  my  report  a year  ago,  has  not  reached  us 
yet,  which  is  a great  drawback,  as  it  is  natural  to  infer  it  will  be 
more  liberal  than  the  one  now  in  force,  which  imposes  excessive  or 
prohibitory  duties  on  machinery  and  many  other  articles  of  com- 
merce, thereby  curtailing  importations  of  same;  and  the  home 
Government  will  do  well  to  complete  the  said  tariff  promptly,  and 
put  it  in  force  if  they  wish  to  increase  the  revenue,  and  do  justice 
to  our  foreign  trade,  which  has  been  patiently  waiting  for  its 
promulgation  for  some  time. 

The  desolating  war  which  followed  the  insurrection  previously 
referred  to  has  swept  over  this  district  destroying  numerous  small 
villages  and  farm  houses  in  all  directions  by  fire  by  orders  of  the 
insurgent  commanders,  and  fully  one  half  of  the  cane  of  this  crop ; 
and  what  is  to  be  the  fate  of  the  balance  it  is  impossible  to  foresee, 
as  General  Gomez,  the  leader  of  the  rebel  forces,  issued  circulars 
prohibiting  the  central  factories  from  grinding,  and  threatening 
those  who  attempted  to  do  so  with  the  total  destruction  of  their 
properties  in  addition  to  severely  chastising  the  daily  labourers 
they  might  employ,  so  planters  had  no  alternative  but  to  wait  for 
the  development  of  events,  in  hopes  something  may  turn  up  to 
favour  them  and  enable  them  to  get  their  mills  in  motion  before 
the  season  advances  too  far. 

Government  placed  small  garrisons  on  the  Centrals  to  guard 
the  buildings,  which  generally  have  been  quite  effective  for  that 
purpose,  but  no  protection  could  of  course  be  given  to  the  cane 
fields  which  are  so  widespread  and  so  easily  destroyed  by  fire  on 
windy  days  by  but  few  hands. 

A most  lamentable  condition  of  things  certainly,  as  grinding 
ought  to  have  commenced  earl}'  in  December,  and  I only  hear  of 
one  estate  that  has  recently  been  able  to  do  so,  and  as  the  great 
majority  of  our  rural  population  and  very  many  in  the  towns  live 
from  tlie  work  they  get  at  the  factories  and  their  agricultural 
colonies,  the  grave  and  serious  question,  how  to  get  food  for  daily 
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support  must  shortly  appear,  and  I much  fear  our  local  authorities 
will  find  it  next  to  impossible  to  provide  for  their  wants  if  they 
cannot  get  employment  on  what  is  still  left  of  the  crop. 

The  trade  of  the  port  is  sure  to  decline  notably,  and  vessels 
accustomed  to  call  here  for  return  cargoes  from  this  time  forward 
will  do  well  to  make  use  of  the  cable  before  proceeding  in  this 
direction. 

I append  the  returns  of  shipping  arrived  and  departed  during 
the  year. 


Summary  of  British  Shipping  Entered  and  Cleared  during  the 
Years  1895-94. 

Enteked. 


Description. 

1895.  j 

1894. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Steamers 

23 

29,658 

35 

89,068 

Sailing  vessels  . . 

19 

8,804 

15 

e,241 

Total  .. 

42 

38,462 

50 

i 

45,309 

ClEA-RED. 


Description. 

1895. 

% 

1894. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

1 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Steamers 

23 

26,508 

34 

38,495 

Sailing  vessels  . . 

19 

8,804 

19 

7,664 

Total  . . 

42 

36,312 

53  i 

46,159 

(2119) 


Summary  of  Foreign  Shipping  during  the  Years  1895-94. 
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SPAIN. 


Agriculture. 


The  accompanying  return  of  exports  for  1895,  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  previous  year,  demonstrates  that  production  suffered 
less  than  was  anticipated  from  adverse  weather,  and  a hurricane  in 
the  fall,  as  the  deficiency  in  sugar  exported  only  sums  up  3,812 
tons  ; in  values,  however,  the  difference  was  very  important,  owing 
to  the  decline  in  prices,  and  amounts  to  2,893,166  doL,  which 
accounts  for  the  precarious  financial  condition  of  the  factories  and 
cane  colonists  in  this  district,  who  will  have  to  contend  with  very 
great  difficulties  to  maintain  production  hereafter,  even  if  the  war 
does  come  to  a close  in  the  course  of  the  present  year. 

The  consumption  of  cattle  with  the  war  is  so  large  owing  to  the 
excessive  waste,  that  it  will  be  necessary  as  time  progresses  to 
import  from  outside  if  the  insurgent  commanders  are  not  more 
careful  to  prevent  such  waste — which  is  laid  to  their  door — and 
prohibit  the  killing  of  cows.  The  Government  forces  do  not 
commit  abuses  that  I hear  of,  as  they  pay  for  what  they  take, 
and  the  consumption  of  fresh  beef  among  the  troops  is  limited 
to  moderate  quantities. 
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, , 

. , 

Id. 
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, . 

2 id. 
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. . 

. . 
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« • 

2d. 
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lUd. 
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2.,d. 
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. . 

• • 

2d. 
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• • 

lid. 
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• 

.. 

4H. 
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1 id. 
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, . 
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« * 

. . 
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, , 
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, , 
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,, 
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. . 
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, , 
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, . 

Id. 
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zd. 
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, , 
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, * 

Id. 
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* , 

, , 
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, , 
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Id. 
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.. 
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No.  1677. 

Reference  to  previous  Report,  Annual  Series  No.  1222. 


GERMANY. 

BERLIN. 


Sir  F.  Lascellcs  to  the  Marquis  of  Salishury. 

My  Lord,  Berlin,  March  3,  1896. 

I HAVE  the  honour  to  transmit  herewith  a Leport  whi  *h  has 
been  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Tower,  Second  Secretary  in  Her  Majesty^s 
Embassy,  upon  the  Estimates  of  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia  for  the 
Financial  Year  1896-97,  as  compared  to  the  two  previous  years. 

I have  &c. 

(Signed)  FLANK  C.  LASCELLES. 


Rep)ort  on  the  Estimates  of  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia  for  the  Financial 

Year  1896-97. 
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GERMANY. 


Ordinary 
revenvie. 
Extraordinary 
revenue. 
Revenue  in 
1895-96,  and 
in  1894-95. 


Compirison 
of  budgets. 


Ministry  of 
Ag  iculture. 


Minisiry  of 
Finance. 


The  ordinary  revenue  of  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia* *  for  the  finan- 
cial year  1896-97  is  estimated  at  96, 206, 908/., t and  the  extraordi- 
nary revenue  at  757,000/.,  to  be  raised  by  means  of  a loan. 

The  ordinary  revenue  in  1895-96  was  put  at  93,258,675/.,  and 
the  extraordinary,  to  be  raised  by  loan,  at  1,715,000/.  In  1894-95 
the  ordinary  revenue  was  93,972,469/.,  the  extraordinary  revenue 
required  being  3,510,000/. 

A comparison  of  these  three  budgets  shows  an  increase  of 
revenue  for  1896-97  of  2,946,233/.  over  that  of  last  year,  and  of 
2,233,439/.  over  the  year  1894-95. 

The  magnitude  of  the  revenue  (96,205,908/.)  is  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  the  total  receipts,  without  deducting  expenses, 
from  the  State  Eailways  are  credited  to  the  revenue,  which  are  set 
(1896-97)  at  51,358,659/.,  compared  to  49,192,744/.  and 
48,187,583/.  in  1895-96  and  1894-95  respectively.  Again,  the 
receipts  from  demesnes  and  forests  are  put  down  at  4,497,548/., 
those  from  mines  and  salines  at  6,065,67]/.,  and  from  lotteries  at 
4,123,840/.,  making  together  a sum  of  over  66,000,000/. 

On  the  other  hand,  after  deducting  expenses  from  the  total 
receipts,  the  net  revenue  derived  from  the  four  sources  above 
enumerated  is  estimated  : — 


Description. 

Amount. 

From  railways 

demesnes  and  forests  . . 
mines  and  salines 
lotteries 

. 

£ 

21,912,770 

2,421,160 

566,690 

509,330 

Total 

. 

25,409,950 

Table  I.  gives  the  chief  items  of  revenue  in  the  estimated 
budget  for  1896-97  as  compared  to  the  two  previous  years. 

An  increase  of  18,597/.  is  expected  in  the  receipts  from 
demesnes  and  forests.  The  produce  of  demesne  farms  is  put  down 
at  690,491/.,  and  from  demesne  mills  and  fisheries  at  229,585/. 
Keceipts  from  mineral  springs  and  baths  at  Ems,  Langenschwal- 
bach,  Schlangenbad,  &c.,  are  estimated  at  85,697/.,  and  the  sale  of 
wood,  under  the  heading  “ Forests,”  from  October,  1895,  to  October, 
1896,  at  2,825,000/. 

Direct  taxes  are  estimated  to  bring  in  164,130/.  less  than  last 
year,  and  1,807,535/.  less  than  in  1894-95. 

Of  the  total  amount  (7,913,565/.)  the  principal  items  are: — 


* The  Kingdom  of  Prussia  embraces  : — Berlin  city,  Brandenburg,  Pomerania, 
Posen,  Silesia,  tlie  Province  of  Saxony,  Schleswig-Holstein,  Hanover,  Westphalia, 
Hesse- Nassau,  Rhenish  Prussia,  and  Hohcnzollern,  with  a total  population  of 
29,957,367. 

t The  equivalents  in  English  value  of  German  totals  are  roughly  given  at 
approximative  rate  of  20  marhs  to  the  1/. 


BERLIN. 
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Amount. 

£ 

Income  tax. . 

Supplementary  tax  {Ergdnzungssteuer) , a tax 
on  property  imposed  by  the  Law  of  July  14, 
1893,  in  the  assessment  of  which  debts  and 

6,100,000 

mortgages  are  considered 

1,555,000 

Indirect  taxes  are  expected  to  yield  34,825^.  more  than  last 
year,  and  125,125/.  less  than  in  1894-95.  The  total  yield  (1896- 
97)  is  estimated  at  3,435,925/.,  consisting  of — 


{a.)  Prussian  account  solely — 
Stamp  duties 

Amount. 

£ 

1,150,000 

Succession  duties  . . 

440,000 

Fines 

47,500 

Miscellaneous 

38,891 

(h.)  Imperial  account — 

On  consideration  of  raising  Imperial 
taxes  and  for  costs  of  administration  . . 

1,759,634 

Two  State  lotteries  are  contemplated  in  the  estimate,  the 
receipts  expected  being  160,515/.  in  excess  of  those  of  1894-95. 

The  profit  of  the  State  is  reckoned  at  15^  per  cent,  on  the 
amount  of  the  prizes.  For  each  lottery  the  prizes  offered  are 
valued  at  1,551,136/.,  the  percentage  of  the  State  being  therefore 
245,079/.,  plus  an  additional  13|-  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  free 
tickets  annexed  to  the  various  classes  of  tickets  sold,  amounting  to 
9,586/.  The  total  profit  for  1896-97  accruing  to  the  State  from 
the  two  lotteries  amounts  to  509,330/. 

The  receipts  from  mines  and  salines  are  estimated  at  6,065,671/., 
or  73,849/.  more  than  last  year,  and  343,777/.  less  than  in  1894-95. 
The  principal  items  are  as  follows  : — 


Description. 


Amount. 


Produce  from  mines 

„ foundries  and  smelting  houses 

„ salines  . . 

„ mines  in  Harz  mountains,  worked  jointly 

with  the  Duchy  of  Brunswick  (four-  j 

sevenths  of  the  receipts  falling  to  Prussia)  | 
„ coal  mine  in  Obernkirchen,  worked  jointly  ! 

with  Schaumburg-Lippe  (half  receipts  to  | 
Prussia)  . . . . . . . . . . j 


£ 

4,532,359 

909,035 

379,515 


155,473 


54,500 


The  receipts  from  the  State  railways  are  estimated  at 

(2113) 


Ministry  of 
Commerce 
and  Industry. 


Ministry  of 

Public 

Woris. 
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GERMANY. 


Endowments 
and  general 
finance 
administra- 
tion. 


Ministry  of 
Justice. 


Ministry  of 
Interior. 


Ordinary 

expenditure. 


51,029,620/.,  showing  an  increase  of  1,981,570/.  over  last  year,  and 
of  2,915,985/.  as  compared  to^l894-95. 

The  principal  receipts  are : — 


Description. 

Amount. 

1896-97. 

1895-96. 

1894-95. 

£ 

£ 

" £ 

Persons  and  luggage  . . 

13,685,000 

12,770,000 

12,450,000 

Goods  traffic 

34,015,000 

33,086,900 

32,985,000 

As  has  been  explained  in  former  reports  (see  Foreign  Office, 
1896,  Annual  Series  No.  1661),  customs  duties,  taxes  on  tobacco 
and  spirits,  and  stamp  duties  are  collected  for,  and  paid  into  the 
Imperial  Treasury.  By  the  clause  Franckenstein  of  the  Customs 
Tariff  Law  of  1879,  a sum  not  exceeding  6,500,000/.  is  credited  to 
the  Empire,  and  the  surplus  of  receipts  from  the  above-named 
source  is  made  over  to  the  Confederated  States.  The  principle  of 
assessment  in  the  distribution  of  tliese  assignments  ( Ueherweis- 
ungen)  is  the  same  as  is  employed  in  assessing  matricular  contri- 
butions, viz.,  at  a given  rate  per  head  of  population. 

The  amount  of  assignments  to  Prussia  for  1896-97  is  reckoned 
at  11,741,978/.,  being  554,096/.  more  than  last  year,  and  970,362/. 
more  than  in  1894-95. 

Eeceipts  are  estimated  at  3,184,335/.,  being  70,360/.  in  excess 
of  last  year,  and  138,670/.  of  1894-95.  These  amounts  are  chiefly 
derived  from  fines,  costs  of  trials,  and  produce  of  convict  labour, 
the  last  of  which  is  estimated  (1896-97)  to  bring  in  97,500/.,  as 
against  93,850/.  in  1895-96,  and  91,300/.  in  1894-95. 

Eeceipts  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  are  put  down  at 
654,483/.,  an  increase  of  97,605/.  compared  to  last  year,  and  of 
100,689/.  compared  to  1894-95. 

The  principal  items  are  : — 


Description. 

Amount. 

Contributions  from  the  communes  for  the  support  of  the 

£ 

Prussian  police  . . 

Produce  of  labour  in  penitentiary  and  reformatory  establish- 

363,200 

ments 

Imperial  vote  for  distribution  by  Prussia  to  destitute  veterans 

156,838 

who  served  in  former  wars  . . . . . . . . , » 

58,825 

The  sum  required  to  cover  the  budget  deficit  in  1896-97  is 
757,000/.,  and  will  be  raised  by  a loan. 

The  ordinary  expenditure  of  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia  for 
1896-97  is  estimated  at  92,978,078/.,  being  an  increase  of 
1,117,373/.  as  compared  to  last  year,  and  a decrease  of  1,602,542/. 
as  compared  to  1894-95. 


BEELIN. 


O 


The  extraordinary  expenditure  is  put  down  at  3,984,828^.,  or  Extra- 
871,859/.  more  than  last  year,  and  1,082,979/.  more  than  1894-95.  ordinary 
Total  ordinary  and  extraordinary  expenditure  : — expenditure. 


Year. 

Amount. 

£ 

1896-97  

96,962,906 

1895-96  

94,973,674 

1894-95  

97,482,469 

It  should  be  observed  that  these  totals  are  arrived  at  by 
charging  to  expenditure,  independently  of  profits,  all  the  working 
expenses  of  the  State  Eailways,  and  the  expenses  of  administering 
the  demesnes  and  forests,  lotteries  and  mines,  which  together 
amount  to  over  40,000,000/. 

Table  II  gives  the  chief  items  of  ordinary  expenditure  in  the 
estimated  budget  for  1896-97,  compared  with  the  two  previous 
years. 

The  expenses  of  this  Department  are  put  down  at  24,786/.  Department 
more  than  in  1895-96,  and  16,484/.  more  than  in  1894-95.  cul^re* 

The  cost  of  collecting  direct  taxes  is  estimated  at  178,120/.  E^epartinent 
less  than  in  1894-95,  and  there  is  an  increase  of  expenditure  on  of  Finance, 
account  of  lotteries  of  over  150,000/.  as  compared  to  the  year 
1894-95. 

The  administrative  expenses  of  mines  and  salines  are  estimated  Department 
at  52,723/.  higher  than  the  previous  year,  and  nearly  100,000/.  less  of  Commerce 
than  in  1894-95. 

The  ordinary  expenditure  of  the  Administration  of  the  State  Department 
railways  is  estimated  at  672,874/.  more  than  in  1895-96,  but^^jj^^^® 
353,958/.  less  than  in  1894-95. 

There  is  an  increase  of  42,883/.  on  account  of  the  National  Endowments 
Debt  for  interest,  as  compared  with  1895-96,  and  a decrease  of 
133,768/.  for  the  Sinking  Fund,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  ad^irdstra- 

Prussia’s  Matricular  Contribution  (viz.,  to  the  Imperial  Budget)  tion. 
for  1896-97  is  estimated  at  57,183/.  less  than  last  year,  and 
251,678/.  less  than  in  1894-95. 

The  amount  of  expenditure  for  the  Herrenhaus  ” (8,880/.)  House  of 
varies  very  slightly  from  year  to  year.  Members  receive  no  pay,  Peers, 
nor  do  they  receive  travelling  allowances. 

Of  the  amount  estimated  for  the  “ Ahgeordnetenhaus  ” (59,984/.),  Chamber  of 
40,500/.  is  given  as  pay  and  travelling  expenses  of  the  433  PepuUes. 
members.  The  pay  of  members  is  fixed  at  15s.  per  day  when  the 
Chamber  is  in  session. 

The  estimated  expenditure  is  327,622/.,  being  an  increase  of  Ministry  of 
7,142/.  over  last  year,  and  of  17,390/.  as  compared  to  1894-95.  State. 

Under  this  head  are  included  expenses  incurred  on  the  State 
Archive  Office,  the  official  daily  newspaper  “ Keichsanzeiger,”  and 
the  Colonization  Commission  for  West  Prussia  and  Posen. 

The  expenses  of  the  Prussian  Foreign  Office  are  put  down  at  EoraTgi? 
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Ministry  of 
Finance, 


Ministry  of 

Public 

Works. 


Ministry  of 
Commerce 
and  Industry. 


Ministry  of 
J ustice. 


Ministry  of 
tlie  Interior, 


Ministry  of 
Agriculture. 


Ministry  of 
Education. 


Ministry  of 
War. 


Extra- 

ordinary 

expenditure. 


National 

Debt. 


4,527/.,  the  same  as  in  the  two  preceding  years.  The  cost  of  the 
Prussian  Diplomatic  Service  is  estimated  at  22,478/.,  including 
salaries  of  Ministers  resident  at  the  Vatican,  in  Munich,  Dresden, 
Hamburg,  Karlsruhe,  Stuttgardt,  Darmstadt,  Oldenburg  and 
Weimar. 

The  total  expenses  of  this  Ministry  are  put  down  at  114,761/. 
more  than  last  year,  and  264,644/.  more  than  in  1894-95.  The 
amount  for  pensions  (1896-97)  show  an  increase  of  103,399/.  over 
last  year,  and  of  210,858/.  over  1894-95. 

The  expenses  show  a slight  increase  over  last  year,  and  an 
increase  of  83,590/.  over  1894-95.  Of  the  amount  estimated 
(1,202,422/,)  the  expenses  of  the  Ministry  require  52,248/.,  and 
the  management  of  works  and  public  buildings  1,122,540/. 

Provision  is  made  for  an  expenditure  of  360,965/.,  an  increase 
of  15,045/.  over  last  year,  and  of  30,061/.  over  1894-95. 

Under  this  heading  is  included  the  sum  of  48,464/.  incurred  for 
working  the  royal  porcelain  manufactory  in  Berlin.  The  receipts 
from  the  manufactory  are  reckoned  at  43,368/.,  leaving  the  sum  of 
5,096/.  as  a charge  on  the  State. 

An  increase  of  69,049/.  over  the  expenditure  of  last  year,  and 
of  186,939/.  over  that  of  1894-95,  the  greatest  increase  being  in 
the  expenses  of  provincial  courts  of  justice. 

The  total  increase  in  the  expenditure  of  this  department 
amounts  to  116,725/.  over  last  year,  and  157,978/.  over  1894-95. 
The  Berlin  police  require  16,756/.  more  than  last  year,  and 
20,985/.  more  than  1894-95,  while  the  item  “ for  charitable  pur- 
poses ” shows  an  increase  of  58,825/.  over  last  year,  of  which  the 
sum  of  57,378/.  is  allotted  to  destitute  veterans  in  accordance 
with  the  Imperial  law  of  May  22,  1895.  This  sum  figures  like- 
wise in  the  revenue  account  as  a vote  from  the  Imperial  Diet  for 
distribution  by  Prussia. 

The  total  estimated  expenditure  for  the  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture, demesne,  and  forests,  including  the  management  of  the 
stud  farm,  is  about  17,000/.  more  than  last  year,  and  38,000/.  more 
than  in  1894-95. 

The  expenditure  for  the  “ Ministry  of  Education,  and  of  Sanitary 
and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs  ” shows  an  increase  of  about  100,000/. 
over  last  year,  and  about  190,000/.  over  1894-95.  The  principal 
increase  is  in  the  item,  “ Elementary  education,”  being  64,953/. 
more  than  last  year,  and  131,482/.  more  than  1894-95. 

The  sum  of  6,463/.  provides  for  the  expenses  of  the  Zeuglicms 
or  Berlin  Armoury.  All  other  expenses  connected  with  the  War 
Department  are  included  in  the  Imperial  Budget. 

The  estimated  extraordinary  Budget  for  1896-97  is,  as  is 
shown  in  Table  III,  3,984,828/.,  an  increase  of  871,859/.  over  last 
year,  and  of  1,082,000/.  as  compared  to  1894-95. 

The  principal  increase  appears  under  the  heading,  “ Eailway 
Administration,”  the  cost  of  which  exceeds  that  of  last  year  by 
557,065/.,  and  that  of  1894-95  by  991,350/. 

The  National  Debt  of  Prussia,  according  to  the  Budget  for 
1896-97,  amounts  to  323,834,590/.,  showing  an  increase  of 
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11,646,275/.  since  the  commencement  of  the  financial  year 
1892-93. 

Taking  the  years  in  order : — 

In  1894-95  the  debt  amounted  to  318,575,217/.,  an  increase  of 
6,386,546/.  on  the  previous  year. 

In  1895-96,  it  stood  at  317,693,315/.,  a decrease  of  881,902/. 

In  1896-97,  it  amounts  to  323,834,590/.,  an  increase  of 
6,141,275/. 

The  debt  is  composed  as  follows : — 


Description. 

Amount. 

3|  per  cent  State  Treasure  Bills  . . 
Consolidated  debt  at  4 per  cent. 

JJ  » ^2  )>  • • 

>5  5)  3 „ 

State  Eailway  Debt  . , , . 

Old  Hanoverian  Debt 

Old  Frankfurt  Debt  ..  .. 

£ 

1,207,335 

179,597,998 

95,828,972 

39,158,100 

7,522,089 

182,365 

337,731 

Total 

323,834,590 

The  annual  interest  on  the  Debt  (1896-97)  amounts  to 
12,104,445/.,  being  an  increase  of  42,883/.  on  last  year. 

The  Sinking  Fund,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  amounts  to 
1,677,873/.,  being  a decrease  of  133,768/.,  as  compared  to  last  year, 
and  of  219,281/.  compared  to  1894-95. 

The  Civil  List  of  the  King  of  Prussia  amounts  to  785,964/.  per 
annum. 

This  sum  is  obtained  from  : — 

Description. 

Amount. 

Receipts  from  demesnes  and  forests 
Vote  from  Prussian  Parliament  . « 

Total  . . . , 

£ 

385,964 

400,000 

785,964 
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Table  I, — Estimated  Eevenue  for  the  Year  1896-97,  as  compared 
with  the  two  previous  Years. 


Description. 

Amount. 

1896-97. 

1895-96. 

1894-95. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Ministry  of  Agriculture — 

Demesnes  and  forests  (after  de- 
ducting 385,964Z.  for  King’s 
Civil  List)  . , 

4,111,584 

4,092,987 

4,224,574 

Agriculture  . . « . . . . . 

93,405 

96,778 

73,965 

Stud  farm 

123,700 

121,588 

118,811 

Sale  of  land  . . . . . . . . 

80,000 

80,000 

85,000 

Ministry  of  Finance — 
Direct  taxes  . . 

7,913,565 

8,077,695 

9,721,100 

Indirect  taxes 

3.435,925 

3,401,100 

3,561,050 

Lotteries 

4,123,840 

4,123,120 

3,963,325 

Sundries  (including  Berlin  Mint)  .. 

123,174 

116,983 

111,482 

Administrative  receipts 

125,242 

1^5,377 

129,203 

Payment  by  Empire  for  adminis- 
tration of  Imperial  debt,  fees, 

&c.  . . 

17,618 

17,600 

15,039 

Ministry  of  Commerce  and  Industry — 
Mines  and  salines 

6,065  671 

^ 5,991,822 

6,409,448 

Administrative  receipts  . • 

112,597 

108,377 

100,298 

Ministry  of  Public  Works — 
State  railways 

51,029,620 

49,048,050 

48,113,635 

Other  railways  (including  Mayence- 
Neckar,  Wilhelmshaven- Olden- 
burg lines,  and  other  receipts)  . . 

329,039 

144,694 

73,949 

Administrative  receipts  for 

buildings  . . 

268,977 

262,750 

84,863 

Ministries  of  State,  Foreign  Affairs, 
Justice,  Interior,  Public  Instruc- 
tion, and  War — 

Administrative  receipts  .. 

4,190,701 

4,017,167 

3,934,098 

Genera]  Finance  Administration — 
Customs  duties  and  tobacco  tax  •. 

7,192,142* 

6,939,196* 

6,995,107* 

Duty  on  spirits  . . . . . . 

3,001,902* 

2,998,933* 

3,033,360* 

Stamp  duties . . 

1,547,934* 

1,249,753* 

743,149* 

Receipts  from  former  State 
Treasuries  . . 

439,000 

466,000 

541,000 

Interest  on  securities  held  by  the 
State  , . . . . i 

99,225 

99,105 

103,010 

Sundries  ..  .. 

194,997 

144,547 

299,447 

Moneys  on  deposit  . , . . 

1,586,050 

1,535,052 

1,537,556 

Extraordinary  revenue,  to  be  raised 
by  loan  . . . . . . 

757,000 

1,715,000 

3,510,000 

Total  . . . . . , 

96,962,908 

94,973,674 

97,482,469 

* Assignments  Landed  over  lo  Prussia  bj  the  Imperial  Treasury. 
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Table  II. — Estimated  Ordinary  Expenditure  for  the  Year 
1896-97,  as  compared  to  the  Two  previous  Years. 


Description. 

Amount. 

1896-97. 

1895-96. 

1894-95. 

Ministry  of  Agriculture — 

Demesnes  and  forests  . . . , 

£ 

2,076,388 

£ 

2,051,602 

£ 

2,059,904 

Ministry  of  Finance — 

Collection  of  direct  taxes  . , 

716,210 

716,605 

894,330 

,,  indirect  taxes. . 

1,566,360 

1,564,265 

1,579,037 

Lotterips  . . . . . . 

3,635,675 

3,635,440 

3,475,650 

Management  of  mints 

17,24j 

16,995 

16,962 

Ministry  of  Commerce  and  Industry — 
Mines  and  salines 

5,498,961 

5,446,238 

5,595,837 

Ministry  of  PubHc  Works — 
State  railways 

29,445,889 

28,773,015 

29,799,847 

Endowments  and  Greneral  Finance 
Admi  nistration — 

Subvention  to  the  annual  income 
of  the  Crown  . . . . . . 

400,000 

400,000 

400,000 

Interest  on  National  Debt . . 

12,104,445 

12,061,562 

12,093,827 

Sinking  Fund,  and  extraordinary  .. 

1,677,873 

1,811,641 

71,830 

1,897,153 

Annuities 

71,562 

71,637 

Expenses  of  management  . . 

47,997 

48,930 

52,873 

House  of  Peers  (Herrenhaus) 

8,880 

9,004 

8,984 

.Cbainber  of  Deputies  ( Abgeordneten- 
hans) 

59,934 

60,115 

60,077 

Matricular  contribution  to  Imperial 
budget 

12,147,627 

12,201,810 

12,399,305 

Appanages,  annuities,  compensa- 
tion allpwances,  and  subventions 

3,697,998 

3,640,380 

5,341,733 

Ministry  of  State 

327,622 

320,480 

310,232 

Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs — 
Foreign  Office 

4,527 

4,5^7 

4,527 

Prussian  Diplomatic  Service 

22,478 

22,133 

22,373 

Ministry  of  Finance — 

Salaries  of  officials,  widows’  and 
orphans’  institution,  and  general 
fund 

1,541,525 

1,530,163 

1,477,739 

Pensions  ..  ..  ,» 

2,361,253 

2,257,854 

2,150,395 

Ministry  of  Public  Works 

1,202,422 

360,965 

1,195,237 

1,118,832 

Ministryof  Commerce  and  Industry. . 

345,920 

330,904 

Ministry  of  Justice — 

Upper  District  Courts  . , 

231,996 

229,676 

221,768 

Provincial  courts  of  J ustice 

3,619,998 

3,571,361 

3,507,586 

Disbursements  in  civil  and  .criminal 
cases 

498,500 

475,000 

448,350 

Office  expenses  and  sunjry  d^a- 
bursements  . . 

432,104 

427,514 

417,976 

Ministry  of  Interior — 
Berlin  police  . 

640,225 

623,469 

619,240 

Provincial  police  administration  .. 

396,865 

383,203 

371,728 

Provincial  police 

542,989 

539,482 

535,848 

Criminal  administration 

472,170 

470,529 

456,100 

Officials  ai'id  employ §s  of  provincial 
courts  of  Justice  . 

376,639 

370,033 

370,499 

Office  expenses,  charitable  and 
sundry  disbursements  ., 

381,841 

307,291 

299,339 
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Estimated  Ordinary  Expenditure  for  the  Year  1896-97,  as 
compared  to  the  Two  previous  Years — continued. 


Description. 

Amount. 

1896-97. 

1895-96. 

1894-95. 

Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Demesnes 
and  Forests — 

G-eneral  expenses  of  administration, 
agricultural  and  veterinary 

schools,  cattle-breeding,  fish-cul- 
ture, agricultural  improvements. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

&c.  . . . . .. 

653,331 

641,924 

625,345 

Stud  farm 

Ministry  of  Education  and  of  Sani- 
tary and  Ecclesiastical  AfPairs — 

246,926 

240,939 

236,106 

Elementary  education 

3,301,406 

3,236,453 

3,169,924 

Universities  . . 

419,463 

412,683 

408,567 

Higher  educational  establishments 
Schools  combining  religious  and 

416,939 

409,495 

407,717 

other  instruction  . . 

564,654 

554,625 

540,973 

Art  and  science  . . . . , . 

208,230 

2' ‘5,123 

203,079 

Technical  education. . 

89,615 

85,734 

83,751 

Evangelical  Church  and  clergy 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  bishops. 

150,808 

150,164 

149,372 

and  clergy . . 

129,981 

130,127 

130,239 

Office,  and  sundry  other  expenses  . . 
Ministry  of  War— 

203,051 

200,654 

198,569 

Eerlin  Armoury  (Zeughaus) 

6,463 

6,480 

6,406 

Total 

92,978,078 

91,860,705 

94,580,620 

Table  III. — Estimated  Extraordinary  Expenditure  for  the  Year 
1896-97,  as  compared  to  the  Two  previous  Years. 


Description. 

Amoxmt. 

1896-97. 

1895-96. 

1894-95. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Ministry  of  State  . . . . 

7,360 

6,945 

19,375 

„ Finance  . . 

16,672 

46,820 

232,702 

,,  Public  Works — 

Railway  administration 

2,034,600 

1,457,535 

1,043,250 

Management  of  works  and  public 

buildings  .. 

776,016 

749,793 

811,775 

Ministry  of  Commerce  and  Industry— 

55,230 

63,900 

63,275 

,,  Justice 

355,795 

168,590 

235,360 

„ Interior 

118,527 

104,543 

63,215 

„ Agriculture,  Demesnes 

and  Forests — 

Demesnes 

32,500 

45,925 

27,500 

Forests  . . 

89,500 

87,500 

87,500 

Agriculture  .. 

179,259 

107,766 

90,398 

Stufl  farm 

16,073 

17,596 

8,120 

Ministry  of  Education,  Ecclesiastical 

an(l  Sanitary  Affairs 

302,746 

256,056 

218,679 

Ministry  of  VV’ar 

550 

! 

700 

T otal 

3,981,828 

3,112,969 

I 2,901,849 
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No. 

Price. 

No. 

Price. 

1558.  Ningpo  . • 

, , 

..  Id. 

1618.  Old  Calabar 

5d. 

1559.  Pakhoi 

..  Id. 

1619.  Pekin  , . 

2.id. 

1560.  Clnnkiang  . . 

. . 

. . Id. 

1620.  Taganrog  . . 

. • 

2d. 

1561.  New  York  . . 

..  2d. 

1621.  Brindisi  .. 

• • 

2id. 

1562.  Batoum  , . 

Hid. 

1622.  Jeddah  .. 

• • 

lid. 

1563.  Naples 

..  2d. 

1623.  Hamburg 

3d. 

1564.  Reslit  . . 

• • 

..  4id. 

1624.  Angora 

• • 

• • 

lid. 

1565.  Copenhagen 

..  lid. 

1625.  Buda-Pesth.. 

• « 

lid. 

1566.  Porto  E-ico  . • 

..  lid. 

1626.  Beyrout 

» , 

, * 

Id. 

1567.  Malaga  , - 

. , 

..  3d. 

1627.  Bushire 

, , 

2d. 

1568.  Gralveston  . . 

..  7id. 

1628.  Stettin 

2id. 

1569.  Tabreez  .. 

. . id. 

1629.  Porto  Rico  . . 

, , 

id. 

1570.  Fiji  . . 

..  id. 

1630.  Rotterdam  . , 

^ * 

, * 

id. 

1571.  Athens 

..  2id. 

1631.  Alexandria.. 

, , 

lid. 

1572.  Bilbao 

..  3id. 

1632.  Tokio 

2id. 

1573.  Barcelona  .. 

. . 3d. 

1633.  Tangier 

lid. 

1574.  Fiume  . . 

..  2d. 

1634,  Oporto  .. 

» • 

• • 

lid. 

1575.  Tahiti 

..  Id. 

1685.  St.  Petersburg 

• • 

• • 

4d. 

1576.  San  Francisco 

. . 6d. 

1636.  Dantzig 

• • 

2d. 

1577.  Ichang 

..  lid. 

1037.  Macao  . . 

Id. 

1578.  Amoy  .. 

..  lid. 

1638,  Hiogo  and  Osaka 

* , 

, . 

Od. 

1579.  Wenchow  .. 

. . Id. 

1639.  Naples 

5 . 

lid. 

1580.  Smyrna 

..  2id. 

1640.  Kiungchow. . 

• • 

id. 

1581.  Nice 

..  lid. 

1641.  Rome 

Ud. 

1582.  Soul 

..  l.id. 

1642.  Beira 

id. 

1583.  Rio  G-randc  do  Sul 

. . 4d. 

1643.  St.  Jago  de  Cuba 

• • 

• • 

4id. 

1584.  Nagasaki  .« 

..  Id. 

1644.  Christiania  . . 

• • 

6d. 

1585.  Hakodate  . . 

. . Id. 

1645,  Lisbon 

lid. 

1586.  Frankfort  , , 

. . 3d . 

1616.  Brussels 

id. 

1587.  Samoa 

..  Id. 

1017.  Vera  Cruz  . . 

« • 

. * 

id. 

1588.  Cherbourg  . . 

..  lid. 

1618.  Tunis 

t • 

Id. 

1589.  Damascus  .. 

• • 

. . Id. 

1649.  Antwerp 

Id. 

1590.  New  York  . . 

t • 

. . Id. 

1650.  Tokio  .. 

Id. 

1591.  Athens 

• • 

. . 2d. 

i 1051.  Honolulu  .. 

id. 

1592.  Baghdad 

. . Id. 

1652.  Stettin 

lid. 

1593.  Vienna 

«,  lid. 

1653.  Bangkok  .. 

Id. 

1594,  Montevideo.. 

* , 

..  2U. 

1054.  Batoum  . « 

lid. 

1595.  Swatow  ,, 

..  lid. 

1655.  Mexico  . . 

9id. 

1596.  Foochow 

. . Id. 

1656.  Odessa  .. 

lid. 

1597.  Tamsui 

. . Id. 

! 1657.  Reunion  .. 

Id. 

1598.  Chungking  ., 

. . Id. 

1058.  Tokio 

lid. 

1599.  Chefoo  .. 

..  Id. 

1659.  Maranham  , . 

Id. 

1600.  Tokio 

..  lid. 

1660.  Copenhagen 

, • 

Id. 

1601.  Bangkok 

..  Id. 

1661.  Berlin 

^ , 

Ud. 

1602.  Caracas 

..  lid. 

1662.  Teheran 

, , 

2id. 

1003.  Sofia 

..  2 id. 

1663,  Salonica  .. 

, * 

lid. 

1604.  Belgrade  . . 

..  2id. 

1664.  Manila 

• « 

, * 

id. 

1005.  Shanghai  . . 

1065.  Florence 

• • 

5id. 

1006.  Canton  , , 

..  lid. 

1666.  Dakar 

id. 

1607.  Meshed  . . 

..  lid. 

1007.  Havre  «• 

2d. 

1608,  Erzeroum  . . 

..  Id. 

1668.  Rouen  . . 

• • 

2d. 

1 009.  Gralatz  . . 

. . 2d. 

1669.  Corfu 

• • 

id. 

1010.  Port  Said  . . 

..  lid. 

1670.  Calais  .. 

• t 

Id. 

1011.  The  Hague.. 

..  lid. 

1671.  Tehran 

• • 

, * 

lid. 

1012.  Calais 

..  Id. 

1672.  Barcelona  . , 

• • 

2d. 

1613.  Newchwang 

• • 

..  Id. 

1673.  Amsterdam.. 

• • 

Id. 

1014.  Copenhagen 

• • 

..  Id. 

1674.  Bordeaux  . . 

• • 

2id. 

1015.  Odessa 

• • 

. . 2d. 

1675,  Warsaw 

; , 

Id. 

1610,  Gothenburg 

..  2d. 

1676.  Havana 

, * 

• • 

lid. 

1617.  Mannlieim  . . 

. . 

..  l.id. 

1677.  Berlin 

.. 

Id. 
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Consul  Ross  to  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury. 

My  Lord,  Beirct,  January  31,  1896. 

I HAVE  the  honour  to  forward  herewith  enclosed  my  Report 
on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  this  district  for  the  year  1895, 
along  with  Statistics  showing  the  progress  of  trade  from  June, 
1892,  when  the  Mozambique  Cojnpany  entered  into  occupation  of 
the  country. 

I llcLVG 

(Signed)  ' A.  CARNEGIE  ROSS. 
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Trade  and  Commerce, 

The  total  amount  of  trade  in  Beira  during  1895  shows  a Trade  and 
considerable  increase  compared  with  that  of  1894.  The  values  commerce, 
of  exports  and  imports  are  given  in  Table  A.  This  table  shows  Exports  and 
the  rapidly  increasing  importance  of  the  transit  trade  to 
British  South  Africa. 

The  increase  in  trade  is  due  not  only  to  the  natural  progress  Cause  of 
of  that  country,  but  also  to  the  greater  facility  and  rapidity  ^crease, 
afforded  by  the  extension  (by  43  miles)  made  of  the  railway. 

The  journey  to  Salisbury  has  been  reduced  for  passengers  to  less 
than  a week,  at  a cost  of  14/.,  and  for  goods  to  three  weeks,  at  a 
cost  of  25/.  to  35/.  per  ton. 

The  increase  is  not  so  great  as  it  should  have  been,  owing  to  Obstacle  to 
the  breakdown  of  wagon  transport  for  some  three  or  four  of  the 
best  months  of  the  year,  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the  breakdown  of 
pasture  from  Chimoio  onwards  by  drought  and  locusts.  Bates  wagon 
from  Chimoio  to  Salisbury  went  up  from  15s.  to  2/.  4s.  per  100  lbs.  transport. 
These  rates  stopped  the  importation  of  all  prospecting  or  mining 
material,  and  limited  the  supply  even  of  the  necessities  of  life. 

When  the  rates  were  reduced  by  the  appearance  of  veldt,  after 
the  first  fall  of  rain,  the  season  was  too  far  gone  for  mining 
work. 

Another  disadvantage  trade  suffered  from  was  tlie  inefficient  inefficient 
way  in  which  the  landing  of  cargo  at  Beira  was  effected.  One  l^-^^dmg 
company  only  had  the  plant  necessary  for  this;  the  same  com- 
pany  undertook  also  the  forwarding  of  goods  by  water  to  Fontes- 
villa,  the  terminus  of  the  railway.  The  plant  available  has  always 
been  insufficient  and  unsuitable  for  the  double  work.  Passengers 
were  always  liable  to  spend  a night  in  a rowing  boat  on  the  river, 
steamers  could  not  discharge  more  than  100  tons  a day,  and 
cargo  was  often  damaged  en  route.  There  is  a reasonable  prospect 
that  these  obstacles  will  be  removed  at  an  early  date. 

The  construction  of  the  line  from  Beira  to  Fontes villa  is  pro-  Construction 
grossing  rapidly  ; this  line  will  probably  be  in  order  early  in  1896. 

A survey  lor  the  line  between  Chimoio  and  Umtali  was  begun  survey  of  Vne 
in  November,  1895,  and  will  soon  be  completed.  The  country  to  Umtali. 
(2117) 
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through  which  this  line  runs  offers  considerable  engineering 
difficulties,  and  2 years  is  put  down  as  the  minimum  time  in 
wdiich  the  line  can  be  laid. 

The  obstacles  above-mentioned  have  affected  both  British  and 
foreign  trade,  but  more  the  former,  as  it  is  so  much  more  im- 
portant. 

Local  trade  shows  a considerable  increase ; it  is  probably  now 
in  a more  healthy  condition  than  during  the  boom  of  1892-93. 
The  only  changes  made  in  custom  duties  and  licenses  have  been 
in  the  direction  of  adding  fresh  burdens  to  the  already  much 
taxed  local  trade.  The  alteration  in  customs  dues  consisted  (1) 
in  reducing  the  rate  on  Portuguese  wdnes  from  20  to  10  reis  a 
decalitre;  (2)  increasing  from  40  to  70  reis  per  litre  the  duty  on 
beer  and  other  fermented  liquors,  and  (3)  increasing  by  50  per 
cent,  the  duty  on  all  spirits. 

The  alteration  in  licenses  has  consisted  in  demanding  an 
extra  annual  license  of  25Z.  for  the  sale  of  patent  medicines. 

There  has  been  a considerable  increase  in  the  number  of 
passengers  passing  through  Beira  in  1895  as  compared  with  the 
previous  year. 

New  Branches  of  Trade. 

A beginning  has  been  made  of  procuring  and  bringing  from 
the  Busi  and  Pungwe  to  Beira  rough  stone  and  lime  of  good 
quality.  The  stone  costs,  landed,  10s.  to  18s.  a cubic  metre,  and 
the  lime  10s.  M.  per  cwt. 

Sugar  growing  on  Busi  is  commented  upon  under  the  head 
of  Agriculture  ” on  page  11.  - 

Opening  for  Development  of  British  Trade. 

There  is  great  room  for  development  and  improvement  of  pas- 
senger and  mail  service  between  Beira  and  Delagoa  Bay,  whence 
there  is  direct  connection  by  rail  with  Cape  Town  via  the  Trans- 
vaal. Great  inconvenience  and  loss  of  time  is  caused  by  the 
absolute  irregularity  of  all  the  ocean  steamers  calling  at  Beira. 
People  coming  from  the  interior  are  often  obliged  to  wait  to  the 
detriment  of  health  and  business  for  a couple  of  weeks  in  Beira. 
A regular  fortnightly  service  between  Durban  and  Beira  would 
secure  all  the  South  African  travellers,  amounting  probably  to 
about  1,500  per  annum.  The  mails  would  also  probably  be  sent 
in  tlie  same  way,  and  cargo  would  follow. 

Begulations  for  Facilitating  Commerce. 

There  is  nothing  ne^v  to  report  under  this  head. 

Prod  actions  of  the  Locality. 

Tliese  are  sliown  in  Table  B.  In  addition  to  those  mentioned 
in  tlie  table,  the  country  produces  in  smaller  quantities,  and  for 
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local  consumption,  various  agricultural  products  which  are  men- 
tioned under  the  head  of  Agriculture.  The  natives  generally  are  Character  of 
poor ; they  own  few  cattle,  and  do  not  to  any  extent  grow 
marketable  products,  such  as  oil  seed,  or  gather  rubber  and 
beeswax,  as  do  their  compeers  on  the  Zambezi  and  other  older- 
established  parts  of  the  country.  A more  rigorous  system  of 
collecting  native  taxes  would  probably  impel  the  natives  to  greater 
production. 


Extension  of  British  Trade. 

The  entire  business  of  the  territory  is  still  small,  the  number  Prospects  of 
of  traders  considerable,  but  competition  has  not  yet  become  keen 
enough  to  oblige  them  to  seek  out  lines  of  business  other  than 
forwarding  and  general  storekeeping.  Should  the  proposed  rail- 
way go  on  to  Umtali,  and  Mashonaland  turn  out  as  rich  as  many 
people  expect,  the  forwarding  business  will  increase  immensely, 
and  become  capable  of  supporting  a number  of  purely  forwarding 
agents  and  wholesale  storekeepers. 

The  great  importance  of  the  transit  trade  to  Great  Britain  is  Importance  of 
shown  in  Table  C,  which  gives  the  quantities  and  values  of  goods  transit  trade, 
in  transit,  and  the  countries  they  came  from. 


British  Trade : its  progress  and  relative  imjpo)  tanee. 

The  countries  of  origin  of  imports  are  shown  in  Table  D.  Progi-ess  and 

During  1895  the  average  rate  of  exchange  has  been  5,600  reis  Relative 
per  1/.,  in  place  of  5 milreis  in  1892-94.  Up  to  November,  1894, 
when  an  agency  of  the  Bank  of  Africa  was  established,  the  rate  Bate  of 
fluctuated  from  4,800  to  5,200  reis.  On  the  establishment  of 
the  bank  the  rate  rose  to  5,600  reis,  and  has  reniained  steadily 
at  that  figure  since.  The  rate  of  conversion  has  been  taken  at 
4,500  reis,  as  it  is  at  that  rate  that  the  values  in  European  moneys 
are  converted  for  the  customs  and  payments  of  duties  are  made. 

A point  of  importance,  in  addition  to  those  mentioned  in  the 
early  part  of  this  report,  is  the  difficulty  of  recovering  debt.  The  Difficulij  in 
experience  of  the  past,  however,  has  resulted  in  storekeepers  doing  ivcoverj  of 
a more  limited,  but  a more  sound  and  healthy  style  of  business. 

They  are  now  very  chary  of  giving  credit  to  those  of  whose 
ability  to  pay  they  have  any  doubt.  The  want  of  system  pre- 
vailing at  the  custom-house,  in  consequence  of  which  it  is  im- 
possible for  a consignee  to  fix  the  responsibility  of  short  cargo  xjnsatis- 
011  any  person,  and  the  delays  and  uncertainties  of  the  post  office  factory  cargo 
are  local  hindrances  which  affect  all  trades  equally.  delivery. 

The  only  other  Consular  Agent  in  Beira  is  that  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 
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British  Articles  for  which  there  is  good  demand. 

The  principal  articles  of  import  and  the  countries  they  come 
from  are  specified  in  Table  E.  There  is  a good  demand  for  corru- 
gated iron  and  timber,  and  a small  market  for  wire  netting,  which 
is  used  by  the  fishermen.  When  the  railway  is  completed  to 
Salisbury,  the  fishing  industry,  at  present  small,  may  be  of 
considerable  importance.  Tinned  provisions  are  for  the  most  part 
British,  as  also  paints,  canvas,  tea,  soap,  sugar,  coal  and  cottons. 

The  market  prices  of  staple  commodities  are  given  in  Table  F. 


Export  Trade  to  Great  Britain. 

The  export  trade  to  Great  Britain  and  British  colonies,  as  com- 
pared with  that  to  other  countries,  is  given  in  Table  G. 

There  are  no  industrial  institutions  or  new  inventions  to 
report. 

Bhi-pping  and  Navigation. 

The  steamer  service  during  1895  has  been  as  follows : — The 
Union  Steamship  Co.’s  intermediate  steamers,  during  the  first  six 
months  of  the  year,  called  monthly  on  their  voyages  between 
Durban  and  Zanzibar;  Messrs.  J.  T.  Bennie  Sons  and  Co.’s 
steamers  called  twice  about  every  three  weeks  on  their  voyages 
between  Durban  and  Quilimane. 

The  steamers  of  the  British  India  Steam  Navigation  Co.  called 
once  a month  on  their  way  to  Delagoa  Bay.  The  steamers  of  the 
British  Colonial  Steamship  Co.,  and  of  Messrs.  Bullard,  King  and 
Co.  called  about  once  a month  on  their  way  to  Australia  and 
India,  and  the  steamers  of  the  German  East  Africa  Steamship  Co. 
called  twice  a month  on  their  voyages  between  Mozambique  and 
Delagoa  Bay. 

Table  G2  shows  the  tonnage  of  the  ships  entering  the  port,  and 
the  amount  of  cargo  they  have  brought  and  carried  aw^ay.  There 
is  no  direct  trade  with  Europe  except  by  sailing  ships,  of  which, 
during  the  course  of  the  year,  there  have  been  four,  with  a total 
cargo  of  1,210  tons,  mostly  timber  and  rough  goods. 


Ports  and  Harbours. 

No  alterations  have  been  made  in  port  or  harbour  dues.  The 
customs  and  port  charges  are  given  in  Table  H. 

There  is  no  shipbuilding  done  here. 

Beturn  freights  cannot  be  obtained,  as  the  exports  are  in- 
significant. 

No  {dterations  have  been  made  during  the  year  in  the  landing 
and  eml)arking  facilities,  either  in  methods  or  rates. 

Freights  are  given  in  Table  I. 
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Lights  and  TAghthoiiscs. 

The  improvements  referred  to  in  last  year’s  report  have  not  alteration 
been  made.  There  is  now  a registered  pilot  in  the  port.  The 
services  of  a tug  can  be  obtained  ; the  charge  for  taking  a vessel  Tug  and 
from  the  anchorage  to  the  open  sea  is  10/.  towage. 


Population  and  Industries.  Public  Health. 

According  to  a report  on  mines  and  mining  operations,  dated  Mines. 
October  1,  1895,  made  by  the  Director  of  Mines  of  the  Mozam-  claims 
bique  Company,  there  have  been  pegged  out  1,325  claims  (340  pegged  out. 
alluvial  and  985  reef).  All  of  these  are  in  Manica.  So  far, 
prospecting  appears  to  have  been  limited  to  that  district,  and 
especially  to  the  country  about  Ma^eque^e.  Large  concessions  of  Concessions  in 
farms,  including  the  right  to  peg-out  claims  in  the  Barue  further  Barue. 
north  have  been  given,  but  as  yet  these  rights  have  not  been  made 
use  of.  In  March,  1894,  the  number  of  claims  pegged  out  was  861 
(524  reef  and  337  alluvial).  The  increase  during  the  18  months 
has  been  thus  very  small  for  a country  easily  accessible  and  known 
to  be  auriferous.  The  mining  industry  has  been  taken  up  almost  Nationality  of 
entirely  by  non-Portuguese.  The  claims  above  mentioned  are 
divided  among  nationalities  as  follows  : — 


Nationality. 


British 

French 

Portuguese, 


Number. 


1,043 

240 

42 


Only  the  British  claim  owners  have  done  any  substantial  work 
in  the  country.  The  others  have  contented  themselves  with 
pegging  out.  Judging  by  the  very  little  that  has  been  done  of  the 
in  the  way  of  assisting  the  mining  population  by  supplying  Mozambique 
native  labour,  making  roads,  building  bridges,  and  surveying  of  Company  to 
registered  claims,  the  Mozambique  Company  attaches  very  little 
importance  to  the  mineral  prospects  of  this  part  of  the  country. 

The  mines  are  almost  all  within  the  valley  of  the  Eevue  and  Mines  in 
the  Zambuzi,  a tributary  of  the  Eevu4.  The  main  road  to  Nevue. 
Mashonaland  lies  in  an  adjoining  valley,  that  of  Munene,  separated 
from  the  Eevue  by  the  steep  Birthday  ridge.  The  residence  of 
the  Commandant,  and,  until  quite  lately,  that  of  the  Director  of 
Mines,  has  been  at  'New  Ma^equege,  in  the  Munene  Valley.  In 
the  middle  of  1895  a so-called  wagon  road  was  made  across  the 
Birthday  ridge,  but  the  gradients  are  so  steep  that  one  cannot, 
without  risk,  ride  up  or  down,  and  it  is  useless  for  wagons.  No 
provision  has  been  made  for  the  treatment  of  men  injured  in  the 
mines  by  erecting  a hospital,  or  even  providing  a district  surgeon. 
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and  such  men  as  require  medical  or  surgical  aid  have  to  go  to 
Umtali.  There  is  no  telegraph  station  in  Ma9equege,  although 
the  wire  passes  over  the  Commandant’s  house.  A Chamber  of 
Mines  has  recently  been  established,  but,  there  being  no  newspaper 
in  the  whole  territory,  it  is  not  easy  to  find  out  what  it  lias  done 
as  yet.  The  postal  service  is  so  unsatisfactory  that  most  of  the 
mining  agents  post  and  receive  their  letters  at  Umtali.  A good 
deal  of  work  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  making  prospecting 
drives  in  search  and  proof  of  reefs,  but  only  in  the  case  of  the 
Guy  Fawkes  ” group  has  any  mining  and  gold  producing  been 
really  effected.  On  this  property  a Huntingdon  mill  has  of  late 
been  erected  and  worked;  70  tons  of  ore  v/ere crushed  in  a couple 
of  weeks,  and  produced  75  ozs.  of  gold,  or  22  dwts.  to  the  ton. 
There  are  five  companies  in  this  group.  Tlie  property  is  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Eevu4,  beside  the  Guy  Fawkes  stream.  There  is 
ample  fuel  and  water  close  at  hand,  so  that  the  expenses  of  crush- 
ing do  not  amount  to  5s.  per  ton.  Already  tliere  is  employed  here 
a staff  of  25  Europeans  and  a large  body  of  natives. 

In  alluvial  gold  little  mining  has  been  done,  but  one  company, 
the  African  Alluvial  Gold  Mines,  Limited,  has,  at  considerable 
expense,  constructed  in  the  Zambuzi  valley  a v ater  race  miles 
long,  finishing  up  with  75  feet  of  sluice  boxes,  and  60  feet  of 
tables,  with  which  they  hope  to  wash  out  a great  extent  of  gold- 
bearing  soil  along  this  valley.  Experimental  washings  from  holes 
dug  6 feet  into  this  soil  have  given  roughly  12  dwts.  to  the  ton. 
It  is  anticipated  that  these  works  will  make  it  possible  to  wash 
out  the  lowest  part  of  this  deposit,  where  it  is  expected  the  pro- 
portion of  gold  will  be  greater.  Owing  to  the  want  of  any  official 
report  regarding  the  mining  industry,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
obtain  reliable  information  or  statistics. 

No  explosions  or  mining  accidents  have  as  yet  been  reported. 

The  only  factories  are  small  ones  for  the  manufacture  of  ice 
and  mineral  waters. 

The  demand  for  European  labour  has  been  sufficient  to  prevent 
distress.  The  construction  of  the  railway  from  Beira  to  Eontes- 
villa,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  118  miles  of  line  from  Fontes- 
villa  to  the  terminus  have  given  employment  to  those  who  wished 
to  work.  There  is  no  demand  for  artisans  or  clerks.  The  majority 
of  the  men  employed  on  the  railway  works  are  Greeks  and  Italians. 

All  buildings  up  to  the  present  have  been  of  wood  and  iron, 
and  the  small  amount  of  building  that  has  been  done  has  kept 
going  the  half-dozen  of  European  tradesmen  in  the  place.  There 
are  now  only  four  or  five  Chinese  carpenters  in  Beira  in  place  of 
a dozen. 

The  supY)ly  of  native  labour  is  sufficient  for  domestic  purposes, 
but  entirely  inadequate  for  larger  and  more  arduous  works,  such 
as  railway  construction  or  mining.  The  railway  contractor  has 
been  hampered  by  want  of  labour,  aiid  the  authorities  seem  to  be 
quite  unable  to  render  assistance,  even  to  facilitate  this  most 
important  undertaking.  The  managers  of  mining  companies  also 
complain  of  the  scarcity  and  unceitainty  of  the  native  labour 
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supply  as  a considerable  obstacle  to  tlie  development  and  working 
of  their  enterprises. 

The  rates  of  wages  are  as  follows  : — Kates  of 

Mages. 


Amount. 

From- 

1 

To- 

£>  s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

European  clerks 

• « 

Per  month  . . 

12  0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

„ and  Chinese  trades- 

men  .. 

Per  day  .. 

0 13 

0 

0 

18 

0 

Railway  guards 

• • 

. . 

0 

15 

0 

„ drivers 

• 

. , 

1 

0 

0 

Stevedores  . . 

. . 

1 

0 

0 

Native  stevedores 

yy  • • 

. . 

0 

3 

0 

Lightermen 

yy  • • 

0 15 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Indian  tradesmen 

yy  • • 

0 4 

0 

0 

6 

0 

Native  „ 

yy  • • 

. , 

0 

2 

0 

„ servants 

Per  month  . . 

. . 

1 

5 

0 

„ cooks  , . 

))  • • 

•• 

2 

0 

0 

Vitality  Statistics  and  Census. 

There  is  now  an  excellent  hospital  in  Beira,  containing  12  beds 
in  the  public  ward  and  2 in  private  rooms.  The  building  is  of 
concrete,  roofed  with  tiles. 

The  railway  company’s  hospital  has  been  moved  from  Beira  to 
the  high  ground  77  miles  up  the  line. 

The  births  and  deaths  during  1895  are  given  in  Table  K. 

Ko  marriages  have  been  celebrated  in  Beira  as  yet. 


FitUic  Wo7^ks. 


There  were  no  new  harbours  or  improvements  of  harbour. 

No  fresh  railway  lines  have  been  laid  during  1895,  but  great 
improvements  have  been  made  on  that  existing.  In  the  end  of 
1894  the  extension  from  75  mile  station  to  Chimoio,  a distance  of 
43  miles,  was  opened  for  traffic.  Trains  have  been  running  daily 
since  then,  almost  without  interruption,  and  no  block  of  goods  has 
occurred  at  the  lower  terminus. 

Early  in  November  work  was  begun  on  the  line  between  Beira 
and  Eontesvilla,  a distance  of  about  38  miles,  but  the  woi-k  lias 
gone  on  very  slowly,  at  first  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  native  labour, 
and  latterly  owing  to  the  unusually  heavy  rains. 

No  new  roads,  canals,  or  bridges  have  been  made. 

Early  in  October,  thanks  to  the  enterprise  of  the  railway  con- 
tractors, the  last  section  of  the  telegraph  line  between  Beira  and 
Salisbury  was  completed. 


Harbours. 

Railways. 


Proposed 
extension  of 
railway. 

Roads,  canals, 
and  bridges. 

Telegraphs. 
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POKTUGAL. 
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The  line  connecting  Salisbury  and  Chinioio  was  also  made 
during  the  year  under  review.  The  line  is  of  great  use  to  the 
local  trade,  and  is  already  giving  a substantial  return.  During 
the  3 months  it  has  been  working  about  600/.  has  been  taken  in 
Beira.  The  local  rates,  however,  are  very  high.  They  are  given 
in  Table  L. 

There  was  no  improvement  of  means  of  communication. 

Postal  communication  between  Beira  and  the  interior  is 
irregular,  uncertain,  and  slow.  No  improvement  has  been'  made  in 
this  direction  during  the  year. 

General  Remarks, 

The  agency  of  the  Bank  of  Africa  is  doing  well,  and  has 
much  facilitated  the  forwarding  business.  Forwarding  charges, 
which  are  heavy,  have  to  be  paid  in  cash  beforehand.  The 
principal  business  of  the  Bank  is  in  discounting  bills  drawn  by 
the  forwarding  agents  on  the  consignees  for  these  charges. 

During  a great  part  of  the  year  the  whole  country  has 
been  visited  by  the  locusts.  The  grass  and  crops  have  been 
destroyed  and  much  damage  has  been  done  to  fruit  trees  and 
native  gardens.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  destroy  or  check 
them. 

The  weekly  newspaper  at  one  time  published  came  to  an  end 
in  November,  1894,  and  has  never  been  resuscitated.  It  had  a 
fairly  large  circulation,  and  in  business  circles  the  want  of  it  is 
felt. 

In  October  of  1895,  elaborate  regulations  regarding  a parcel 
post  throughout  the  Mozambique  Company’s  territory  were 
published,  along  with  a table  of  rates  varying  from  4c/.  to 
25.  8cZ.  per  kilo.,  according  to  distance.  The  maximum  weight  of 
a parcel  that  may  be  sent  by  this  means  is  \ cwt.,  but  the  postal 
service  as  a whole  being  irregular,  and  the  white  population  in 
the  outlying  places  very  small,  it  is  not  likely  that  this  liberal 
allowance  is  made  much  use  of. 

A scheme  has  been  mooted  for  constructing  a railway  from 
Beira  to  some  point  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Zambezi,  with  the 
idea  of  tapping  a region  rich  in  indiarubber,  and  of  obtaining  the 
Zambezi  and  Shire  trade. 

A survey  has  been  made  of  a possible  line  of  route  by  the 
Surveyor-General  of  the  Mozambique  Company.  The  idea  is  con- 
sidered by  some  people  to  be  unpractical,  and  likely,  if  carried 
out,  to  result  in  loss.  It  would  certainly  improve  the  trade  of 
Beira,  and  make  it  less  a ‘‘  one  line  of  business  ” place  than  it  is 
at  present,  but  the  trade  of  Senna  and  the  Shire,  which,  after  all, 
is  not  very  great,  would  not  be  easily  diverted  from  the  older 
established  route,  where  there  exists  cheap  water  transport. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Beira  has  ceased  to  exist 
through  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  merchants.  Want  of 
public  spirit  has  put  an  end  to  what  undoubtedly  had  in  it  the 
elements  of  usefulness. 
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The  work  accomplished  by  the  Beira  Kailway  Company  ^eira  railway, 
during  the  year  has  been  considerable.  Traffic  returns  are  not  yet  No  traffic 
available. 

Agriculture. 

The  country  already  produces  ground-nuts,  simsim  seed,  Native 
millets,  beans,  rice,  fruit,  vegetables,  potatoes,  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  P^^oducts. 
beeswax,  rubber,  timber,  and  fibre  plants.  It  is  said  to  be  Expected 
capable  of  producing,  under  cultivation,  coffee,  cocoa,  cotton, 
wheat,  and  of  carrying  quantities  of  cattle.  The  quantities  pro- 
duced of  ground-nuts,  simsim,  wax,  and  rubber  are  small,  and  the 
trade  is  mostly  in  the  hands  of  the  Indian  storekeepers  of  Chilwane 
and  Sofala. 

Rice  is  grown  chiefly  along  the  Zambezi,  but  not  in  sufficient 
quantity  even  to  supply  the  local  demand. 

Coffee  is  found  wild  on  the  banks  of  the  Govuro,  and  near  the  coffee. 
Zambezi. 

Experiments  have  been  made  on  the  Busi  with  wheat  and  Eesuits  of 
sugar-cane,  Ceara  rubber,  and  various  vegetables.  These  have 
done  well  enough  to  give  ground  for  the  belief  that  the  district 
is  likely  to  prove  of  considerable  agricultural  value.  Grants  of 
land  are  given  at  a nominal  annual  rental  of  Id.  per  hectare.  In 
one  instance,  a determined  effort  is  being  made  to  test  thoroughly 
the  capability  of  the  ground. 

Sugar-cane  has  been  planted  and  done  well  until  destroyed  by  Sugar-cane, 
locusts. 

Mealies  have  given  good  results.  Mealies. 

Mules,  when  carefully  looked  after,  thrive,  but  cattle  do  not.  Mules  and 

There  is  abundance  of  sandstone  conglomerate  suitable 
concrete,  and  some  also  for  masonry. 

Euel  and  timber  are  plentiful.  Fuel  and 

Lime  can  be  obtained  quite  near  on  a neighbouring  estate. 

Good  clay  for  brick-making  has  been  found.  Clay  *for 

It  is  intended  to  grow  sugar-cane,  but  for  the  first  2 years  all  bricks, 
the  juice  will  be  made  into  rum,  and  a plant,  built  in  Durban,  has 
been  imported,  to  be  driven  by  a 7 5 horse-power  boiler.  In  the  ^ 
course  of  time,  should  the  cane  do  well,  sugar  machinery  will  be 
imported.  At  present  cheap  sugar  is  imported  from  Natal, 
distilled,  and  the  spirit  sent  as  Portuguese  product  into  the 
Transvaal  free  of  duty.  As  the  Busi  is  available  for  lighters  of 
shallow  draft  for  a distance  of  30  miles  from  its  mouth,  the  cost  Cost  of 
of  transporting  sugar  or  other  products  from  the  factory,  and  carriage  from 
placing  them  on  board  an  ocean  steamer  at  Beira  will  not  Beira. 

exceed  20s.  per  ton. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  hilly  country  of  Gorongoza  will  be  Coffee  in 
suitable  for  coffee  growing,  and  experiments  are  now  being  made  C^orongoza. 
to  ascertain  this. 

The  high  veldt  of  Mossurisi  in  Gazaland  has  already  been  grazing 
proved  to  be  capital  grazing  land,  and  already  a good  many  Boer 
farmers  have  settled  down  there.  It  is  a noticeable  fact  that  the  ^ 
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promoters  of  agriculture  are  altogether  Portuguese,  whilst  the 
miners  are  mostly  British,  and  that  naturally  the  Company 
attaches  more  importance  to  the  first,  and  to  the  colonising  of  the 
country,  and  it  will  he  interesting  to  watcli  the  result  of  this 
policy,  so  different  to  that  adopted  in  Mashonaland,  where  the 
mining  interest  is  all  important,  and  agriculture  only  a very 
secondary  matter. 

The  rates  charged  on  the  Beira  Eailway  are  given  in  Table  N. 

Passengers,  as  a rule,  start  from  Fontesvilla  in  the  morning, 
spend  one  night  at  80  mile  station,  reach  Clnmoio  early  in  the 
forenoon  of  the  next  day,  and  leave  by  post  cart  in  the  afternoon 
for  Unitali.  The  Umtali-Chimoio  post-cart,  drawn  by  oxen, 
generally  takes  2 days  to  cover  the  75  miles  of  road.  In  Umtali 
mules  take  the  place  of  oxen,  and  the  remaining  150  miles  to 
Salisbury  is  accomplished  in  two  days.  Oxen  are  used  on  the 
Umtali-Chimoio  section  on  account  of  the  high  rate  of  mortality 
among  the  animals,  and  oxen  being  much  cheaper  and  more 
easily  replaced  than  mules.  The  country  is  very  rough  and  uneven, 
and  the  road  in  bad  order. 

For  the  Umtali-Salisbury  section,  the  contractors  receive  a 
subsidy  of  3,000/.  per  annum.  The  Umtali-Chimoio  section  is  not 
subsidised.  The  post-carts  are  run  each  way  once  a week.  A 
greet  many  people  have  travelled  uje  and  down  during  1895.  For 
a single  passenger  the  charge  has  been  for  some  time  10/.  10.s.  Od. 
for  the  whole  journey.  A good  many  people  have  travelled  by 
a special  coach ; the  charge  made  for  such  is  100/.  Each  coach 
is  capable  of  carrying  about  ten  passengers. 

During  1895,  so  far  as  has  been  noticed,  only  one  commercial 
traveller  visited  Beira ; he  represented  a firm  of  French  chemists. 

Uo  further  washing  away  of  the  sea-beach  has  occurred;  the 
staking  erected  during  1893-94  must  before  long  be  completely 
repaired,  and  in  some  cases  be  replaced. 

The  returns  for  the  post-office  are  given  in  Table  0. 

The  result  of  the  meteorological  observations  during  1894-95 
are  mven  in  Table  P. 

O 

Table  A. — Values  of  Exports  and  Imports. 


For  the  whole  or  the  Mozambique  Company’s  Territory. 


Year. 

Value. 

Imports.* 

Exports. 

Transit. 

Duties. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1892  

38,G20 

10,030 

440 

4,750 

1893  

: 103,800 

25,950 

7,070 

19,700 

1894 

! 114.410 

15,040 

42,300 

23,160 

1895  

1 

- 100,570 

17,950 

142,960 

30,280 

* Tins  includes  values  of  goods  imported  and  re-exported  under  bond  not 
consumed  in  the  country. 
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Foe,  Beiea  oxly. 


Year. 

Value. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Transit. 

Duties. 

1892  

1893  

1894  

1895  

i £ 

\ 35,670 

! 92,490 

91,350 
142,170 

£ 

8,150 

23,125 

9,330 

12,420 

£ 

440 

7,020 

40,980 

142,620 

£ 

4,500 

16,060 

19.200 

23,720 

Table  B.— Values  of  Princijjal  Exports. 


V alue. 

Articles. 

1394. 

1895. 

£ 

£ 

Pear]  s 

13 

, . 

Ground  nuts 

245 

340 

Incliarubber 

8,  ICO 

1,960 

Beeswax.. 

1,070 

930 

Ivory  and  liippopotamus  toetli 

1,910 

1,655 

Coin  . . . . . . . . 1 

J 55 

Skins,  skulls,  curios,  &c.  . . ' 

2,610 

605 

Sesame  seed 

70 

80 

Sundries.. 

325 

195 

14 
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Table  C.  — Origin  of  Transit  Trade. 


Countries  of  Origin. 

Germany 
Trance. . 

England 

Bombay  and  Zanzibar 
Cape  . . , . 

Natal  ..  ..  .. 

Port  Elizabeth 
Sweden 
Holland 

Portugal  (colonies)  . . 
United  States  of  America 
Other  nations. . 


{ 

{ 

{ 

{ 

{ 

{ 

{ 

{ 

{ 

{ 

{ 

{ 


Year. 

Tonnage. 

Value. 

1894 

107 

£ 

4,950 

1895 

281 

7,160 

1894 

5 

450 

1895  ! 

38 

1,365 

1894 

740 

21,330 

1895 

1,392 

70,840 

1894 

6 

520 

1895 

44 

1,480 

1894 

10 

1,130 

22,100 

1895 

256 

1894 

182 

8,690 

1895 

968 

31,340 

1894 

38 

2,130 

1895 

55 

3,275 

1894 

• • 

1895 

80 

870 

1894 

1895 

6 

335 

1894 

1895 

75 

1,530 

1894 

! 

1895 

35 

735 

1894 

i ^ 

270 

1895 

1 9 

410 

Table  D. — Origin  of  Imports. 


Countries  of  Origin. 

Britain  . • . . 

Bombay  and  Zanzibar 
Portugal  . . 

„ (colonies) 
Germany  . . . . 

Re-export* . . 

Holland  , , . « 

France 

United  States  of  America 
Transvaal  . . 

South  Africa 
Norway 
Other  countries 


{ 

{ 

{ 

{ 

{ 

{ 

{ 

{ 

{ 

{ 

{ 


Year. 

Value. 

1894 

£ 

32,280 

1895 

31,270 

1894 

11,990 

1895 

14,640 

10,790 

1894 

1895 

13,300 

1894 

10,770 

1895 

13,350 

1894 

9,910 

7,840 

1895 

1894 

9,760 

1895 

10,090 

1894 

2,680 

1895 

2,140 

1894 

2,060 

1895 

4,200 

1894 

700 

1895 

130 

1894 

210 

1895 

440 

1894 

13,305 

1895 

41,090 

1894 

1895 

3,260 

1894 

360 

1895 

395 

# 


Foreign  goods  that  have  passed  through  another  Portuguese  custom-house. 


Table  E. — Pkincipal  Imports,  1894-95,  showing  Countries  of  Origin. 
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Onions,  j Flour. 

0 lO  M : • oo  o<i  lo  eo  i-i  co  lo 

£ 

ccooo  • : : : : : :c<iC505f-»rH  : : 
H 

Potatoes. 

fl  05  ; -H  : ; ; ; ; : i-i  05  05  oo  ; ; 

OWCO*  p-t*. 

H 

Rice. 

CO 

: : : :ocdcoooo(n  : : 
Q p-H  (M  ^ . : 0 0 t- 0 ^ (N  . . 

^ rH  ^ 

Kaffir  hoes. 

Number. 

2,060 

2,850 

5,660 

1,450 

900 

Tea. 

£(NO»-h  (NCOOl  00^0000 

cr 

.2  0 t**  CO  (M  (N  ^ 0 ^ (N  0 0 00 

^ rnr^^ 

0 

tji 

§000  0 0 0 0 0 0 0 i-H  0 0 

H 

Brandy. 

0 000  0 0 0^0  0 

^ io  0 : CO  00  CM  : 00  : : : ; ^-h  oo  o 

^ CQ  C5  . 1-4  CM  CO  . » I“I  • . .00000 

1 

Alcohol. 

lO  0 lO 

-J  : CO  : 

^•i-H'<^4..CM...» 

Wine. 

£ 

4,705 

6,740 

130 

390 

775 

i’70 

660 

340 

535 

u 

p; 

0 CD  0 lO  0 0 0 

^ 0 CD  CM  : CO  ::::::  :'-<cdo 

i 

bo 

5 

5 

B5 

fl  ^ lO  0 0 CD CO  CO 

0 p-H  CM  P-i 

Eh 

Year. 

OOCOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOGOGOGOOOGOOO 

Country  of  Origin. 

Portugal 

Germany 

France  ...  • 

Holland  

Portugal  (colonies)  . . . -|^ 

Bombay  and  Zanzibar  ...  -^ 

South  Africa  | 

England 

(2117) 


_g  00  0500CO 

OJ 

£ 00  OIM  NOOCO 

o' 

aj  : : : : r : ; : 

0 

■e  ■ *rH  'o  ' ■ ‘corp  ■ 1 

9h  I 

P-H  ^ 

0 

g 00  00  0000 

H 

c “ 

=« 

a : t :'-iM»ra  : ;^co  : ;ooooo5 
(M::r-i  ::io(nc-o5 

p 0 

p ^ 

p 

S a 

CDOO  OOiOiCOOCOOOOCD 

^ 2 

:l—  'X>00  : tOCDCDOO^OCCiCt^t^ 

0 S 

. ^ . : (M  00  00  CO  0 »o  »o 

0 0 
6^ 

r-T  of  cm'  -T 

si 

0 0 l^OOOCOOOO 

'S  s 

^ : : ; ; t- ^ co  ^ co 

^ : : ^^00  .-^0^:0  CO  CM  CM 

^ 0 

CM  <-T 

OT 

1 

0 t- 0 05  lO  CM  00  tc  0 0 

1+?  ; : : : :o5cdooocdcm  :i^co^oo 

3 

. . . : . CM  CM  CM  CM  CM  . lO CO  CM 

0 

^00000  0000  0000 

r-H  P-H 

^ . 
0 

£0000^  ^ 0 CM  0 CM  CM  CM  CM 

c3  0 

cr 

g,o 

cQ  • : • 

■^^OOCOCMO  OJ'^OCO  ^lOCOCM 

0^ 

0^ 

VI 

gCMCMOOO  0000  0000 

H 

Pt 

eS 

c ^ ^ 05  : : '-M  ; ; : CM  • : :cmp-4— i 

0 

0 

cc 

H 

a 

£ 0 0 0 0 0 0 ■>*' 0 

^ - 

«5 

p . . .... 

1 

o> 

p 2 1- 2 ” 

0 ^ r-1  M 

P-l 

P 

0 

w Tti  0 p^  t-  CO  00  0 kfO  CD 

fl  :cM'^:;:::  ^ : oiooiq 

0 : : . . . . 

P 

H 

'gi 

> 2 

02  00  0 0 <“•  0 CO  t>.  0 ^ 05  CO 

<— tCMCMCM 

ii 

0 

H 

fi£ 

(4 

C5  05  05  05  05  05  05  05  05  05  05  05  05  05  05  C5 

COOOOOOOGOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOCO 

d 

. . . *,S.. 

‘3) 

• • • • • 5 • • 

•c 

0 

05  fl 

"o 

*p  cS 

: : : : § N : 

’ "o  J? 

c 

s 

8 a .2 

^ >»  ^ _ 
o3  a *0  ^ <1  s 

0 

0 

(2o^w(2q3^w 

B 

Note. — For  railway  material,  see  Table  E2. 
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Table  2. — Eeturn  of  Principal  Articles  of  Import  during  the 

Years  1894-95. 


Articles. 

1894. 

1895. 

Quantity. 

Value.' 

Quantity. 

Value. 

* £ 

£ 

Guns  and  revolvers  ... 

134 

644 

L59 

990 

Sugar  

Tons 

32 

8S0  - 

48,„. 

. , 1,038 

Beer,  cider,  &c. 

Gallons  ... 

10,780 

2,110 

13,173 

2,540 

Wine  

> J ••• 

30,360 

6,660 

37,787 

9,075 

Alcohol,  brandy,  &c. 

10,560 

3,070 

14,207 

4,450 

Boots 

Tons 

1,000 

2| 

1,135 

Beads  

,, 

9 

680 

375 

Rice  

953 

8,440 

1,265 

9,950 

Potatoes  

57 

730 

65 

870 

Flour 

98 

1,470 

103 

1,330 

Preserved  provisions 

125 

8,120 

138 

8,790 

Drugs 

H 

560 

1 

490 

Copper  (cast  or  wrought) 

11 

510 

5 

290 

Cast  iron  

139 

1,910 

129 

1,870 

Hinges,  locks,  &c.  ... 

16 

1,370 

8i 

380 

Petroleum  

,, 

40 

510 

49 

640 

Tobacco  

Tons  cwts. 

3-7 

1.200 

3 ‘3 

1,410 

Cottons  (white) 

„ 

43-0 

4,510 

36-13 

3,660 

,,  (coloured)  ... 

Tons 

38 

7,230 

30 

6,165 

Railway  material 

Tons  cwts. 

747 

7,640  ■ 

263,359 

18,180 

Tea  

3-3 

400 

2-15 

380 

Live  stock,  corn,  coa 

plants  and  fruit  ... 

Tons 

573 

9,570 

997 

41,980 

Onions  

... 

33 

380 

W oollens  

Tons  cwts. 

... 

516 

1,440 

Table  E. — Market  Prices  of  Staple  Commodities. 


Prices. 

Articles. 

From — 

. To— 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Alcohol  . . 

Per  doz.  litres  40° 

Cartier  . . 

, , 

3 10  0 

Brandy  . . .... 

Per  doz.  {***)  . . 

, , 

3 10  0 

Bricks  (imported) 

Per  mille  . . 

. . 

7 10  0 

Cement  (Portland  so-called)  . . 

Per  400  lbs.  cask  . . 

, . 

16  0 

Cotton  (Bombay  in  bond) 

Per  lb.,  duty  paid 

0 0 

0 0 10 

Corrugated  iron  (24  gauge)  . . 

Per  ton 

17  0 0 

18  0 0 

Flour 

Per  bag  100  lbs.  . . 

13  0 

15  0 

Stone 

Per  cubic  centim  . . 

0 10  0 

0 18  0 

Lime  (European) 

bags  of  76  kilos.  . . 

. . 

0 6 0 

slack  in  casks  of 

200  kilos.  . • 

, , 

10  0 

„ native  (colonial) . . 

Per  cwt.  . , 

. . 

0 10  6 

Paint  . . 

)>  • • • • 

2 6 0 

2 8 0 

Petroleum  . . . « 

Per  case  . . 

0 16  0 

0 18  0 

Rice 

Per  bag  of  160  lbs. 

0 15  0 

0 17  0 

Timber  (white)  3"  x 9" 

Per  foot  . . 

0 0 5 

0 0 6 

„ (pitch  pine)  . . 

,,  . . . . 

. . 

. . 

Whisky  . . 

Per  dozen . , . , 

2 0 0 

2 10  0 

Ducks  . . 

Each 

0 3 6 

0 5 0 

Fowls  . . 

))  • • • • 

, , 

0 1.0 

Eggs 

Per  dozen  . . 

, . 

0 16 

Goats 

Each 

12  0 

16  0 

Meat 

Per  lb 

, , 

0 16 

Bricks  (local)  . . 

Per  mille  . . 

• • 

2 10  0 

Table  G. — Details  of  Exports. 
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Table  G2.-— Table  of  Tonnage  of  Shipping  by  Nationality  at  the 

Port  of  Beira. 


Nationality. 

Year. 

Tonnage. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Cargo. 

Passengers. 

Tons. 

British  ... 

r 

1894  ... 

129,300 

82 

6,080 

1,438 

\ 

1895  ... 

109.770  , 

74 

10,055 

1,083 

German  ... 

{ 

1894  ... 

41,670 

27 

2,190 

553 

1895  ... 

43,750 

26 

3,890 

" 968 

French  ... 

{ 

1894  ... 

1895  ... 

2,390 

3 

"350 

< 

Portuguese 

{ 

1894  ... 

1895  ... 

3,470 

1,290 

4 

5 

860 

35 

‘"10 

Other  nations 

{ 

1894  ... 

1895  ... 

••• 

••• 

Of  these  passengers  845  left  Beira  in  1895.  During  the  last 
five  months  of  the  year  the  German  steamers  by  arrangement 
carried  to  and  from  Beira  and  Durban  passengers  of  the  “ Union” 
Steamship  Company’s  boats ; so  that  most  probably  tlie  343 
passengers  and  626  tons  carried  in  German  boats  during  that 
period  between  these  ports  were  passengers  and  cargo  of  the 
English  line. 


Comparative  Table  of  Passengers  and  Cargo  entered  and  left 

Beira. 


Year. 

Entered. 

Left.  < 

Passengers. 

Cargo. 

Passengers. 

Cargo. 

1892  (half  of)  . . 

1893  

1894  

1895  

685 

1,417 

1,098 

1,216 

Tons. 

3,600 

11,035 

9,183 

14,330 

280 

914 

893 

845 

Tons.  f 

26 
102 

210  ’ 

142 

G 

Table  H.—  Customs  and  Port  Charges.  | 

A steamer  of  1,000  tons  register  coming  from  a port  outside  of  j 

the  province  of  Mozambique  pays  as  follows  : — i 

Amount. 

Currency. 

Sterling. 

Currency. 

Sterling. 

Reis. 

£ s.  d. 

Reis. 

£ s.  d. 

Tonnage  (at  50  reis  per 

ion)  . . 

, , 

. , 

50,000 

11  0 0 

Port  dues  (per  ship)  . . 

22,500 

5 0 0 

Customs  dues  . . , « 

8,000 

1 15  0 

Pill  of  health  . . . . ' 

1,200 

0 5 4 

Doctor’s  -visit  . . 

3,000 

0 13  4 

Forms  ..  •. 

30 

0 0 li 

12,230 

2 13  9i  1 

Total  . . , . 

•• 

84,730 

18  13  9i  ^ 

I 
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If  the  bill  of  health  is  simply  vised,  the  charge  is  reduced  to 
600  reis.  For  a vessel  of  under  500  tons,  the  medical  officer’s 
visit  is  only  1,500  reis. 

A steamer  coming  from  a port  within  the  province  of 
Mozambique  does  not  pay  tonnage,  but  has  to  pay — 


Amount. 

Currency.  j 

Sterling. 

Reis. 

£ s.  d. 

Port  dues  . . 

22,500 

5 0 0 

Per  passenger  landed  or  loaded  . . 

300 

0 16 

head  of  cattle. . 

300 

0 16 

ton  of  cargo  . . « . 

90 

0 0 4| 

Customs  charges  . . 

12,230 

2 13 

Table  I. — Freights  and  Passages. 


1 

Bullard,  King,  and 

British  and 

Co.,  J.  T.  Eennie  and 

Deutsche  Ost 

Colonial  Steam 

Sons,  Castle  Mail 

Afrika  Linie. 

Navigation 

Company. 

Company. 

f 

1st  class  goods 

10%  primage  charged 

60s.  per  35  ft.,  or 

55s.  per  ton 

Cargo  outwards  J 

from  London  j 

2nd  „ 

60s.  per  ton 
50s.  ,, 

1,000  kilos. 
50s.  „ 

42s.  6(f.  per  ton 

3rd  „ 

35s.  ,, 

40s.  ,, 

35s.  per  ton 

1 

4th  „ 

... 

35s.  „ 

Cargo  homewards  to 

London  

... 

80s.,  and  10%  primage 

70s.  per  40  ft. 

No  quotation 

Special  Kates  by  Deutsche  Ost  Afrika  Linie. 


Articles. 

Amount. 

s.  d. 

Indiarubber 

Per  1,000  kilos. 

70  0 

Beeswax  . . . . 

60  0 

Ivory  . . , . 

Per  lb 

0 li 

Sailing  ships,  though  averaging  about  25s.  per  ton,  are  always 
freighted  by  private  contract. 

Landing  charges,  10s.  per  ton,  collected  in  Europe. 

Freight  from  Bombay,  1 r.  10  a.  per  160  lb.  bag. 
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Passenger  Eates  between  Beira  and  London. 


I.  r,  V.-.  r-:  ; 

1st  Class. 

2nd  Class. 

3rd  Class. 

Guineas. 

Guineas. 

Guineas. 

“ Union”  Line. . 

50 

34 

23 

“ Castle  ” Line  . . . . 

50 

34 

23 

British  and  Colonial  Steam  Navi- 

£ 

£ 

£ s. 

gation  Company  . . . . ' . . 

40 

. . 

Deutsche  Ost  Afrika  Lin.ie  (via  Suez) 

45 

30 

17  10 

J.  T.  Rennie  and  Son$  . . 

Guineas. 
;;  41' 

•• 

Table  K. — Births  and  Deaths  during  1895  in  Beira. 


. - ■ 

N umber. 

- Total. 

- Births  . . . . 

4 

Deaths — 

t.  British, « 

9 

■ Portuguese 

1 10 

French 

! ^ 

Other  Europeans 

i 5 

- . 

Asiatics  . . . . 

6 

■ - Negroes  . . . . . . 

12 

1 

46 

L.— Telegraph  Eates. 


Beira  to  Eontes-villa,  2.9.  for  10  words,  and  Qd,  for  every  additional  5 words. 
Eontesvilla  to  Salisbury,  or  other  .stations.. on  Eontesvilla-Salisbury  line,  per 
word,  3f?.  (minimum,  2s.  6d.). 

, Do.  do.  to  United  Kingdom,  per  word,  5s.  5d. 

- Do.  do.  (Government  messages),  per  word,  2s.  6d.  ■ 

Salisbury  to  Cape  Colony,  Transvaal  Orange  Free  State,  Swaziland,  and 
Delagoa  Bay,  Is.  for  first  10  words,  6d.  for  every  additional  5 Words. 

Code,  cypher,  and  any  language  otlier  tlian  English  and  Dutch,  5 % extra. 


- - M.  ■ ' 

. Note. — It  lias  been  found  to  be  impossible  to  get  the  railway- 
traffic  returns  in  time  for  this^  report.  ’ 

Table  N. — Eailway  Eates  from- Fontesvilla  to  Chimoio. 


i 

Machinery,  corrugated  iron,  cement,  provisions, 
and  general  case  goods  . . 

Per  ton 

Per  Mile. 
s.  d. 

1 0 

Timber,  not  exceeding  30  feet  in  length 

Per  60  cub.  ft. 

1 0 

Furniture  and  light  bullcy  articles 

1 0 

Horses,  mules,  and  cattle. . 

Each  . . 

1 0 

Passengers  . . . . 

JJ  • • • • 

^d.  and  3c?. 

Natives 

0 1 

BEIKA. 
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Table  0. — Post  Office  Eeturn,  1895. 


Received. 

Sent. 

Number. 

Number. 

Letters  . . 

29,8.55 

31,231 

Post-cards 

324 

415 

Newspapers  and  printed  matter 

22,369 

14,224 

Table  P. — Meteoeological  Observations. 


1894. 

1895. 

Temperature  . . 

Average  . . 

Maximum 

Minimum 

Maximum  variation  in  24  hours 

Cent. 
24*2° 
33  -3° 
15-1° 
1-3° 

Cent. 

24  -15° 
34  -5° 
14-6° 
12-9° 

Barometer 

Average  . . 
Maximum 
Minimum. . 

Millims. 
765  *2 
780-3 
755  -0 

Millims. 

763-5 

774-1 

752-6 

Rain  • « . . 

Total 

Maximum  in  24  hours  , , 

2,028  -8 
126 

2,402  *8 
224-5 

"Wind,  p.  1" 

Average  . . 

Maximum  ..  . .. 

Minimum  . . . . 

Metres. 

4-54 
. . 12  91 
1 -90 

Metres, 
4-05 
12  01 
0-80 

Note. — The  decimal  weights  have  been  converted  at  the  following  rate : — 
100  gallons  = 22  litres  ; 1,000  kilogrammes  = 1 ton. 

Currency  has  been  converted  at  the  rate  of  4,500  reis  per  1?.  sterling. 
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No. 

Price.  1 

No. 

Price. 

1559.  Pakboi 

. . 

. . 

Id. 

1619. 

Pekin 

, , 

2 id. 

1560.  Cliinkiang 

. . 

. . 

Id. 

1620.  Taganrog 

* • 

2d. 

1561.  New  York  .. 

, , 

, . 

2d. 

1621. 

Brindisi 

2 id. 

1562.  Batoum 

, , 

lUd. 

1622. 

Jeddah 

, , 

Ud. 

1563.  Naples 

. . 

2d.  1 

1623. 

Hamburg 

« 

3d. 

1564.  Eesht 

t . 

, . 

4|d.  1 

1624. 

Angora 

, , 

Ud. 

1565.  Copenhagen.. 

< • 

, , 

Hd.  1 

162.5. 

Buda-Pesth 

» * 

Ud. 

1566.  Porto  Rico  .. 

, . 

. . 

lid.  1 

1626.  Beyrout 

, , 

Id. 

1567.  Malaga 

• • 

, . 

3d. 

1627. 

Bushire 

2d. 

1568.  Galveston  , . 

• • 

, » 

7 id. 

1628. 

Stettin 

2id. 

1569.  Tabreez 

, , 

id. 

1629. 

Porto  Rico 

* , 

Id. 

1570.  Fiji  .. 

Id. 

1630. 

Rotterdam 

|d. 

1571.  Athens 

« • 

, , 

2|d. 

1631. 

Alexandria 

t • 

Ud. 

1572.  Bilbao 

, , 

3 id. 

1632. 

Tokio 

2id. 

1573.  Barcelona 

. , 

3d. 

1633. 

Tangier 

• • 

Ud. 

1574  Fiume 

. . 

2d. 

1634.  Oporto 

, , 

lid. 

1575.  Tahiti  .« 

. . 

Id. 

1635. 

St.  Petersburg 

« . 

4d. 

1576.  San  Francisco 

, , 

6d. 

1636. 

Dantzig 

2d. 

1577.  Ichang  .. 

« « 

. . 

lid. 

1637. 

Macao 

• • 

Id. 

1578.  Amoy 

• « 

. . 

lid. 

1638. 

Hiogo  and  Osaka 

• • 

6d. 

1579.  W6nchow  . . 

. . 

, . 

Id. 

1639.  Naples 

lid. 

1580.  Smyrna 

. . 

. . 

2|d. 

1640. 

Kiungchow 

id. 

1581.  Nice  . . 

lid. 

1641. 

Rome 

Ud. 

1582.  Soul  .. 

lid. 

1642. 

Beira. . 

• 

id. 

1583.  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  . . 

, , 

4d. 

1643.  St.  Jago  de  Cuba 

, * 

4|d. 

1584.  Nagasaki 

. . 

. . 

Id. 

1644. 

Christiania 

6d. 

1585.  Hakodate 

, , 

, , 

Id. 

1645. 

Lisbon 

Ud. 

1586.  Frankfort 

, , 

. , 

3d. 

1616. 

Brussels 

id. 

1587.  Samoa  .. 

, . 

, , 

Id. 

1647. 

Vera  Cruz 

id. 

1588.  Cherbourg  .. 

. . 

. . 

lid. 

1648. 

Tunis. . 

Id. 

1589.  Damascus  . . 

, , 

Id. 

1649. 

A ntwerp 

, , 

Id. 

1590.  New  York  .. 

. , 

Id. 

1650. 

Tokio 

* ^ 

Id. 

1591.  Athens 

j » 

. , 

2d. 

1651. 

Honolulu 

id. 

1592.  Baghdad 

. , 

Id. 

1652. 

Stettin 

Ud. 

1593.  Vienna 

. . 

lid. 

1653. 

Bangkok 

Id. 

1594.  Montevideo  .. 

, , 

, , 

2|d. 

1654. 

Batoum 

, * 

Ud. 

1595.  Swatow 

, , 

. . 

lid. 

1655. 

Mexico 

, * 

9|d. 

1596.  Foochow 

. , 

Id. 

1 1656. 

Odessa 

• • 

Ud. 

1597.  Tamsui 

, , 

. , 

Id. 

1657. 

Reunion 

t • 

Id. 

1598.  Chungking  .. 

. . 

Id. 

1658. 

Tokio 

Ud. 

1599.  Chefoo 

. , 

. , 

Id. 

1659. 

Maranham 

Id. 

1600.  Tokio.. 

Ud. 

1660.  Copenhagen.. 

Id. 

1601.  Bangkok 

. . 

Id. 

1661. 

Berlin 

• • 

• • 

l.id. 

1602.  Caracas 

. , 

lid. 

1662. 

Teheran 

• • 

2 id. 

1603.  Sofia.. 

2 id. 

1663. 

Salonica 

, , 

Ud. 

1604.  Belgrade 

. , 

2id. 

1664. 

Manila 

id. 

1605.  Shanghai 

. . 

. . 

2id. 

1665. 

Florence 

5id. 

1606.  Canton 

• . 

lid. 

1666. 

Dakar 

• • 

, , 

id. 

1607.  Meshed 

. . 

, , 

lid. 

1667. 

Havre 

, , 

• • 

* , 

26. 

1608.  Erzeroum 

. , 

. , 

Id, 

1668. 

Rouen 

• « 

2d, 

1609.  Galatz 

, , 

, , 

2d. 

1669. 

Corfu  . 

id. 

1610.  l^ort  Said 

. , 

. , 

lid. 

1670. 

Calais 

, * 

, * 

Id. 

1611.  The  Hague  . . 

. . 

Ud. 

1671. 

Tehran 

Ud. 

1612.  Calais 

, , 

Id. 

1672. 

Barcelona 

2d. 

1613.  Ncwchwang.. 

, , 

, , 

Id, 

1673. 

Am.sterdam 

Id. 

1614.  Copenhagen  .. 

, , 

. , 

Id. 

1674. 

Bordeaux 

2 id. 

1615.  Odessa 

, , 

2d. 

1675. 

Warsavv 

Id. 

1616.  Gothenburg.. 

, , 

2d. 

1676. 

Havana 

Ud. 

1617.  Mannheim  .. 

. , 

, , 

Ud. 

1677. 

Berlin 

Id. 

1618.  Old  Calabar.. 

. . 

. . 

5d. 

1678. 

Beira,. 

• • 

• • 

• « 

lid. 

No.  1679. 

Reference  to  ^previous  Report,  Annual  Series  No.  1519. 


FRANCE. 

SAIGON. 


Consul  Tremlett  to  the  Marcpiis  of  Salishwry. 

My  Lord,  Saigon,  Fehruarg  10,  1896. 

I HAVE  the  honour  to  transmit  to  your  Lordship  my  Annual 
Report  upon  the  Trade,  Commerce,  and  Navigation  of  Saigon 
for  the  year  1895,  with  sundry  remarks  pertaining  to  other 
portions  of  the  Colony  of  Indo-China. 

I have,  &c. 

(Signed)  CHAS.  F.  TREMLETT. 


Report  on  the  Trade,  Commerce,  and  Navigation  of  Saigon  for  the 

Year  1895. 
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Tonkin. 

Coed  3 lines. 

Shipments  continue  to  Hong-Kong.  « 

This  mining  company  is  extending  its  operations,  but  statistics 
are  not  procurable. 
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FRANCE. 


Tariff. 


Riec  season. 


Annam. 

There  have  been  no  events  of  importance. 

Cambodia. 

The  presence  of  cholera  has  been  reported  several  times  during 
the  year  as  being  prevalent  at  Pnum-peuh,  principally  amongst 
natives,  although  several  Europeans  have  died  from  it.  Otherwise 
there  is  nothing  to  report. 

Cochin  China. 

The  colonists  of  Cochin  China  are  constantly  demanding  separa- 
tion from  Tonkin,  upon  various  grounds,  principally  that  it  has 
been  too  often  called  upon  to  furnish  money  for  the  necessities  of 
the  younger  district,  and  to  pay  a quota  of  its  contribution  to 
France  for  military  or  other  services. 

The  tariff  established  in  1887  has  never  ceased  to  cause  com- 
plaints by  local  merchants  ; it  is  stated  that  in  eight  years  imports 
have  fallen  from  120,000,000  fr.  to  37,000,000  fr.,  and  that  the 
number  of  “ patentes  ” in  Saigon  and  Cholon  have  diminished 
50  per  cent. 

French  merchants  and  manufacturers  (at  home)  propose  con- 
tinual burdens,  such  as  a duty  upon  wdiite  rice  milled  in  this 
colony,  while  they  decline  to  meet  the  wishes  or  the  requirements 
of  consumers  here,  and  even  fail  to  maintain  qualities  of  goods 
ordered  (vide  Chamber  of  Commerce  reports). 

The  rice  season  of  1894-95  was  somewhat  in  advance  of  the 
last  as  regards  quantity  ; prices  were  well  maintained  throughout 
the  year,  the  average  for  steam-milled,  20  per  cent,  paddy,  having 
been  4s.  2d,  f.o.b.  in  gunnies  duty  paid. 

Exports. 

The  export  of  rice,  as  will  be  seen  by  tables  below,  was 
9,471,400  piculs  (565,000  tons),  a slight  increase  upon  the  export 
of  1894. 

The  exports  of  broken  rice  and  rice  flour  were  797,000  piculs 
(47,500  tons). 

Total  export  was  thus  612,500  tons,  or  47,000  tons  over  last 
season. 


Value. 

Qualities. 

Quantity. 

Currency. 

Sterling. 

Tons, 

Dollars. 

£ 

White  rice 

130,000 

6,240,000 

10,647,000 

676,000 

CiirjTo  „ 

273,000 

1,153,425 

Daddy  . . 

162,000 

4,860,000 

526,500 

Total 

565,000 

21,747,000 

2,355,925 

Note. — Exchange  at  2-9,  2d. 
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Statement  of  Eice  Exports  for  1805. 


Countries. 

Ports. 

Quantity. 

Total. 

Piculs. 

Piculs. 

China  . . 

Hong-Eong  . . 
Amoy 

6,956,400 

52,500 

7,008,900 

Philippines 

Manila 

108,200 

Ilo-Ilo 

149,000 

* 257,200 

J ava 

Sourabaya  . . 

245,700 

Straits  . . . . 

Singapore 

536,200 

Japan  .. 

Kobe.. 
Yokohama  . . 

173,700 

12,500 

186,200 

Europe  .. 

. . 

. . 

1,219,200 

New  Caledonia . . 

Noumea 

18,000 

Total  .. 

•• 

9,471,400 

The  export  of  paddy  assumed  such  proportions  during  April  Export  duty, 
and  May  that  several  mills  were  forced  to  stop  work,  and  many 
native  millers  were  obliged  to  close  their  establishments  altogether. 

To  protect  this  industry,  export  duty  has  been  raised  on  paddy 
and  upon  rice  containing  over  33  per  cent,  paddy,  the  scale  being 
now : — 


Per  100  Kilos. 

Per  Cwt. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

To  France  and  French  colonies 

17 

8f 

Europe,  America,  Australia 

26 

13i 

Asiatic  ports. . , . 

31 

15i 

Over  33  % and  all  jmddy  to  all  destinations. . 

40 

20| 

The  crop  now  being  harvested  is  expected  lo  show  a heavy 
deficit,  on  account  of  an  early  and  continued  drought  that  com- 
menced about  the  middle  of  October  ; the  extent  of  damage  cannot 
however  be  estimated  as  yet : that  it  is  serious  is  shown  by  a 
demand  from  eight  colonial  councillors,  that,  in  consideration  of 
the  expected  loss  of  half  the  crop,  the  inhabitants  of  certain  pro- 
vinces should  be  relieved  of  the  impost,  at  least  in  part.  Of  the 
official  reports  from  the  20  various  arrondissements,  13  give  a 
poor  estimate,  from  the  loss  of  one-third  to  nearly  a total  destruc- 
tion. 

The  introduction  of  Burniah  grain  has  not  given  as  yet  appre-  Burmah 
ciable  results,  natives  not  giving  the  necessary  care  to  its  cultiva-  gi’^in. 
tion,  although  they  recognise  its  superiority. 
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FRANCE. 


Cotton. 


Jute, 


Table  of  other  Produce. 


Product. 

Quantiiiy. 

Value. 

Currency. 

Sterling. 

Piculs. 

Tons. 

Dollars. 

£ 

Betel  nut 

1,796 

107 

44,900 

4,864 

Cardamoms 

211 

13 

21,100 

2,286 

Cocoanut  oil 

950 

57 

11,400 

1,236 

Coprah  . . 

39,214 

2,334 

215,700 

23,367 

Cotton  . , 

i 61,806 

3,679 

1,359,700 

147,300 

Fish  , . 

295,475 

17,588 

i 1,772,900 

192,064 

Gamboge 

68 

4 

5,440 

589 

Hides  . . 

10,005 

596 

200,000 

21,667 

Horns  . , 

3,799 

226 

57,000 

6,175 

Isinglass 

367 

22 

73,400 

7,952 

Lard 

6,706 

399 

87,000 

9,425 

Pigs  (live) 

9,737 

, « 

10,000 

1,083 

19,446 

1,157 

525,000 

56,875 

Silk 

2,400 

143 

600,000 

65,000 

Wood  . . 

3,092 

184 

9,000 

975 

The  export  of  cotton  has  largely  increased  the  past  few 
years  : it  is  produced  for  the  greater  part  in  Cambodia.  Here  is  a 
short  comparative  statement : — 


Exported  in — 

Quantity. 

Piculs. 

1891 

• « 

30,000 

1892 

47,000 

1893 

66,000 

1894 

60,000 

The  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a still  greater  export  is  the 
absence  of  labour  in  the  productive  provinces. 

Jute  is  not  yet  an  export,  but  essays  are  being  made,  the  result 
of  which  cannot  be  known  for  some  months. 


Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  number  of  vessels  of  all  nations  that  cleared  from  Saigon 
during  the  year  1895  was  333,  of  392,425  tons.  To  these  are  added 
tlie  steamers  of  the  Messag cries  Maritimes,  Compagnie  Nationale, 
and  of  the  Ikingkok  line  : these  bring  tlie  total  tonnage  to  494 
vessels,  of  620,110  tons.  It  should  be  remarked  that,  during  this 
year,  the  steamers  of  the  Nationale  took  away  a large  quantity  of 
rice  to  Marseilles. 

The  British  Hag  accounts  for  134  vessels,  of  184,404  tons,  or 
about  one-half  of  the  total  tonnage  employed. 
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The  average  tonnage  of  British  vessels  was  1,376,  that  of  the 
others  1,045. 


Statement  of  British  Shipping  Entered. 


Class. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Steam  . . . . , . 

133 

179,360 

4,936 

Sailing  , . . . . . 

4 

6,774 

109 

Total  . , 

137 

186,134 

5,045 

Classed  according  to  Nationalities. 


Steam. 

Sailing. 

Total. 

Nationality. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

British  

131 

179,300 

3 

5,104 

134 

184  404 

Danish  

1 

738 

1 

768 

Dutch  

6 

6,309 

... 

6 

6,309 

French  

5 

4,941 

*3 

4,288 

8 

9,229 

German  

160 

166,206 

... 

160 

166,206 

Norwegian 

19 

22,331 

19 

22,331 

Spanish  

5 

3,178 

... 

... 

5 

3,178 

Total 

327 

383,033 

6 

9,392 

333 

392,425 

Messageries  Mari- 
times  

no 

172,478 

110 

172,478 

Compagnie  Nation- 
ale 

25 

46,451 

25 

46,451 

Messageries  Fluvi- 
ales  

26 

8,762 

26 

8,762 

Grand  total  ... 

488 

! 610,724 

1 

6 

9,392 

494 

620,116 

Bates  of  freight  ruled  as  under : — 


Per  Picul. 


1 

From — 

To— 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Singapore 

4 

15i 

Hong-Kong 

61 

24 

Philippines 

18 

24 

Amoj 

23 

29 

Java  . . 

21 

32 

Japan 

17 

! 

20 

The  tariff  has  been  revised,  and  is  now  computed  in  francs, 
payable  at  the  exchange  of  the  day : this  means  a serious  increase 
to  the  already  heavy  port  charges. 

The  new  regulations  came  into  force  in  November.  The  service 
has  been  removed  from  the  harbour  department  and  placed  under 
the  direction  of  the  naval  authorities. 


Pilotage. 
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Lighthoiise. 

Harbour 

regulations. 


Eate  for  loaded  steamers  from  Cape  St.  James  to  Saigon  is 
28  c.  per  ton,  a little  more  than  10  c.  as  against  the  old  rate  of 
8 c. 

Steamers  in  ballast,  three-quarters  of  above  rate. 

Men-of-war,  21  fr.  per  metre  draft. 

Salaries  of  pilots  are  800  fr.  per  month,  and  they  further  divide 
the  excess  of  receipts  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Outside  the  limits  of  the  Port  of  Saigon  all  crimes  or  offences 
committed  on  shipboard  are  to  be  considered  as  having  occurred 
at  sea. 

Pilotage  is  obligatory. 

Pilots  are  to  hand  captains  a copy  of  port  regulations. 

Offences  committed  in  the  roads  to  be  settled  by  the  ordinary 
courts. 

Notices  of  departure  to  be  given  12  hours  in  advance  to  the 
post  office,  harbour  office,  police,  and  Service  d’lmmigration. 

There  is  at  Hatien  (Gulf  of  Siam)  a lighthouse  in  course  of 
construction. 

Harbour  regulations  have  also  been  revised  in  part,  but 
without  excluding  some  old  regulations  which  the  different  con- 
ditions prevailing  at  present  render  impossible  to  carry  out. 


Exchange  and  Bidlion. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  year  the  scarcity  of  the  dollar 
has  strongly  interested  the  chamber  of  commerce  and  the  population 
generally  ; the  demand  for  the  introduction  of  the  Japanese  yen 
and  the  British  dollar  has  been  universal. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  the  current  year,  business  was 
actually  brought  to  something  like  a standstill,  through  the  inability 
of  banks  to  provide  specie  for  necessary  advance  to  grain  shippers. 
The  French  colonial  dollar  is  now  more  plentiful : it  is  the  only 
coin  actually  current. 

Bates  have  ruled  as  under : — 


Paper. 

Usance. 

From — 

To— 

London  Bank  Bills  . . . . 

Demand 

Is.  ll^d. 

2s.  2\d. 

Documentary  Bills  .. 

3 months’ 

2s.  Old. 

2s.  3id. 

IIong-Kong  Bank  Bills 

Demand 

1 % discount 

Par 

Documentary  Bills 

15  days’ 

If  % discount 

6 % discount 

Singapore  Bank  Bills 

Demand 

1 % discount 

Par 

Documentary  Bills 

30  days’ 

6 % discount 

2 % discount 

Manila  Documentary  Bills. . 

30  days’ 

6 % discount 

14  % premium 

Japan  Documentai’y  Bills  .. 

30  days’ 

3 % discount 

6 % discount 

Java  Documentary  Bills  .. 

30  days’ 

126  florins 

140  florins 

Note. — Tlic  ofllcia]  dollar  rate  closed  at  2 ‘75  fr.  per  dollar  as  against  3 ’15  fr., 
December,  1891. 
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P)ULLION. 


Amount. 

Dollars. 

Coin,  imports 

5,564,000 

„ exports 

3,650,000 

Imports. 

Few  statistics  can  be  given  as  yet. 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Cottons,  unbleached 

From  France  . . 

Kilos.  . . 

608,192 

£ 

,,  other  ports 

55  • • 

776,820 

•• 

White  goods 

From  France  . . 

))  • • 

492,924 

,,  other  ports 

55  * * 

1,048,196 

•• 

Coals . , 

French  .. 

Tons 

4,130 

16,500 

4,900 

English  . . 

55  • • 

36,000 

Tonkin  . . 

1,605 

1,200 

Petrol 

•• 

Cases 

327,000 

106,000 

Cement 

•• 

Barrels 

22,000 

12,000 

A duty  of  5 fr.  per  100  kilos,  has  been  imposed  upon  petroleum  Im^rt 
— consommation.”  duties. 

A stamp  duty  upon  native  legal  documents  has  been  Stamp, 
approved  of. 

General, 

The  price  of  postage  stamps  has  been  raised  to  meet  the  fall  in  Postage, 
exchange,  stamps  being  in  francs,  and  the  currency  dollars. 

The  water  tax  has  been  raised  considerably.  The  present  works  Water, 
would  have  proved  sufficient,  notwithstanding  the  complaints  fre- 
quently made,  had  more  care  been  taken  to  (trevent  waste,  but  the 
municipality,  warned  by  the  unusual  duration  of  the  dry  season, 
or  rather,  its  extreme  dryness,  commenced  in  April  new  soundings, 
followed  by  a series  of  excavations  in  search  (>f  water.  These 
will  not  be  terminated  for  a couple  of  years  yet. 

Piracy  has  always  been  prevalent  on  the  rivers,  the  great  extent  Piracj. 
of  which  renders  an  efficient  police  impossible,  and  latterly  the 
number  of  these  rovers  and  their  victims  has  largely  increased. 

Monsieur  de  Lannessan  was  suddenly  recalled  in  January,  and  change  of 
his  successor.  Monsieur  Eousseau,  arrived  on  March  16,  leaving  governors, 
almost  immediately  for  Tonkin,  where  he  spent  most  of  his 
governorship,  leaving  in  his  turn  for  France  late  in  the  year,  for 
the  purpose  of  contracting  a loan  for  improvements  in  Tonkin. 
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FRANCE. 


Clergy. 

Eaces. 


Cathedral. 


Immigration. 

Quarantine. 

Cholera. 


Monseigneur  Coloinbert,  Bishop  of  this  colony  for  many 
years,  died  in  January.  As  missionary  and  eveque  he  had  passed 
30  years  in  this  country. 

There  were  three  race  meetings,  considerably  later  than  usual, 
and,  consequently,  held  under  less  favourable  circumstances  as 
regards  heat,  the  two  latter,  March  31  and  April  .15,  occurring 
during  the  very  worst  stage  of  the  season. 

The  racecourse  has,  none  too  soon,  been  allowed  a new  grand 
stand.  It  is  a very  creditable  construction,  both  as  regards  beauty 
and  comfort. 

The  two  cathedral  spires  of  the  original  design  have,  after  many 
years’  delay,  been  at  last  erected.  It  is  an  open  question  if  the 
appearance  of  the  building  is  improved  thereby. 


Saigon. 

The  villages  of  Tamhoi  and  Kanhoi  have  been  attached  to  the 
city,  as  they  comprise  the  entire  line  of  moorings. 

Cape  St.  James. 

A considerable  development  is  manifest  in  the  town  at  the 
Cape  since  a year  or  so,  and  improvements  upon  a large  scale  are 
proposed  ; already  a fair  road  has  been  constructed  to  the  bay  to 
the  northward,  as  the  usual  landing-place  is  often  impracticable 
during  the  south-west  monsoon ; the  beach  has  been  well  lighted, 
and  a jetty  built,  which  does  not,  however,  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  service,  it  not  being  accessible  at  all  stages  of  the  tide ; 
another,  upon  a much  more  extensive  scale,  has  been  approved  of. 

The  principal  drawback  to  the  Cape  as  a residence,  or  a visit 
even,  is  the  lack  of  frequent  and  rapid  communication  ; neverthe- 
less, large  sales  of  land  have  lately  been  effected  by  Government, 
until  at  present  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  obtain  a 
desirable  building  site. 

As  to  the  creation  of  an  actual  “port”  of  commerce,  the  idea 
is  extravagant  and  fantastic. 

Excess  of  arrivals  over  departures,  9,853. 

A quarantine  of  10  days  was  imposed  upon  vessels  from  Hong- 
Kong  and  Singapore  from  June  17  to  July  5. 

Cholera  makes  its  appearance  annually,  but  in  the  past  season 
it  commenced  early  and  raged  with  more  severity  than  usual. 


Mekong  and  Laos  States. 

Tlie  British  steamship  “Alogonia”  brouglit,  in  October, 
lour  steam  launclus  for  the  Upper  Mekong  service,  wliicli  were 
put  together  and  sent  to  that  quarter. 

Tlie  Budget  of  Laos  was  established  by  the  administration  at 
600,000  dol.  (67,500/.),  distributed  as  follows : — 
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Cochin  China,  six-thirteenths ; Tonkin,  five-thirteenths,  Cam- 
bodia, two-thirteenths.  The  proposition  was  rejected  by  the 
Colonial  Council,  which  body  desires  no  more  expensive  protegees. 

Offers  have  been  solicited  for  the  erection  of  a new  Hotel  de  iSfow 
Ville,”  a new  theatre,  and  for  the  introduction  of  the  electric 
light,  but  there  seems  to  be  some  hitch  about  all  these. 

As  a credit  of  about  1,900,000  dol.  has  been  opened,  and  is  Budget, 
estimated  at  one-sixth,  the  Budget  for  1896  may  be  placed  at 
11,400,000  doL,  or  1,240,000/.  at  present  exchange. 

The  amount  paid  by  the  colony  to  France  was  4,690,000  fr.  Contingent. 

Hospital  charges  are  for — Hospital. 


Ofllcers. 

Seamen  and 
Others. 

Civilians  and  strangers.. 
Seamen  (French) 

Francs. 
12,756 
1 6,716 

Francs. 

9.529 

5,039 
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New  Series  of  Reports 


Reports  of  the  Animal  Series  have  been  issued  from  Her  Majesty’s 
Diplomatic  and  Consular  Officers  at  the  following  places,  and  may  he 


obtained  from  the 

sources 

indicated  on  the  title-page  : — 

No. 

Price, 

No. 

Price. 

1558.  Ningpo  .. 

Id. 

1619.  Pekin  . . . 

2i-d. 

1559.  Paklioi 

Id. 

1620.  Taganrog  . . 

2d. 

1560.  Chinkiang  . . 

Id. 

1621,  Brindisi 

2|d. 

1561.  New  York  .. 

2d. 

1622.  Jeddah  . , 

Ud. 

1562.  Eatoum 

Hid. 

1623.  Hamburg  .. 

3d. 

1563.  Naples 

2d. 

1624.  Angora 

lid. 

1564.  Kesht 

4id. 

1625.  Bucla-Pesth 

Hd. 

1565.  Copenhagen 

lid. 

1626.  Beyrout 

Id. 

1566.  Porto  Eico.. 

lid. 

1627.  Bushire 

2d. 

1567.  Malaga 

3d. 

1628,  Stettin 

2id. 

1 568.  Gralveston  . . 

7id. 

1629.  Porto  Rico  , . . 

Id. 

1569.  Tabreez 

id. 

1630.  Rotterdam ... 

id. 

1570.  Fiji.. 

id. 

1631.  Alexandria  . 

lid. 

1571.  Athens 

2|d. 

1632.  Tokio 

2id. 

1572.  Bilbao 

3id. 

1633.  Tangier 

lid. 

1573.  Barcelona  .. 

• 

3d. 

1634.  Oporto 

lid. 

1574.  Fiume  *. 

• 

2d. 

1635.  St.  Petersburg 

• • 

4d. 

1575.  Tahiti 

• 

• « 

Id. 

1636.  Dantzig  . . . 

• • 

2d. 

1576.  San  Francisco 

• • 

6d. 

1637.  Macao 

• • 

Id. 

1577.  Ichang 

• • 

lid. 

1638.  Hiogo  and  Osaka  . 

• • 

6d. 

1578.  Amoy 

lid. 

1639.  Naples 

• • 

lid. 

1579.  Wenchow  .. 

Id. 

1640.  Kiungchow. . 

• • 

id. 

1580.  Smyrna 

2id. 

1641.  Rome 

• • 

lid. 

1581.  Nice  .. 

lid. 

1642.  Beira 

« « 

id. 

1582.  Soul.. 

lid. 

1643.  St,  Jago  de  Cuba  . 

t • 

4id. 

1583.  Rio  Grrande  do  Sul 

4d. 

1644,  Christiania . . 

• • 

6d. 

1584.  Nagasaki  .. 

Id. 

1645.  Lisbon 

lid. 

1585.  Hakodate  . . 

Id. 

1646,  Brussels 

id. 

1586.  Frankfort  .. 

3d. 

1647,  Vera  Cruz  .. 

id. 

1587.  Samoa 

• • 

Id. 

1648.  Tunis 

Id. 

1588.  Cherbourg  . . 

t • 

• • 

lid. 

1649.  Antwerp 

Id. 

1589.  Damascus 

• • 

• • 

Id. 

1650,  Tokio 

Id. 

1590.  New  York  , . 

9 • 

Id. 

1651.  Honolulu  .. 

id. 

1591.  Athens 

• • 

2d. 

1652.  Stettin 

lid. 

1592.  Baghdad 

• • 

Id. 

1653.  Bangkok  . . . 

Id. 

3 593.  Vienna 

• • 

lid. 

1654.  Batoum  . . . 

lid. 

1594.  Montevideo 

2id. 

1655.  Mexico  . . 

9id. 

1595.  Swatow  .. 

lid. 

1656.  Odessa  . . . 

lid. 

1596.  Foochow  , . 

Id. 

1657.  Reunion 

Id. 

1597.  Tamsui 

Id. 

1658.  Tokio 

lid. 

1598.  Chungking.. 

Id. 

1659.  Maranham  . . 

Id. 

1599.  Cliefoo 

Id. 

1660.  Copenhagen 

c • 

Id. 

1600.  Tokio 

lid . 

1661,  Berlin 

lid. 

1601.  Bangkok  .. 

Id. 

1662.  Teheran 

2id. 

1602.  Caracas 

lid. 

1663.  Salonica 

lid. 

1603.  Sofia 

2,^1. 

1664.  Manila 

id. 

1604.  Belgrade  . . 

2id. 

1665.  Florence 

5id. 

1605.  Sbangliai  . , 

2id. 

1666.  Dakar 

id. 

1606.  Canton 

lid. 

1667.  -Havre 

2d. 

1607.  Meslied 

lib 

1668.  Rouen 

2d. 

1608.  Erzcroum  . . 

Id. 

1669.  Corfu 

id. 

1609.  Galatz 

2d. 

1670.  Calais 

Id. 

1610.  Port  Said  .. 

lid. 

1671.  Tehran 

Ud. 

161 1.  The  lliigoe. . 

lid. 

1672.  Barcelona  .. 

2d. 

1612.  Calais 

Id. 

1673.  Amsterdam 

Id. 

1613.  Ncncliwai'g 

Id. 

1674.  Bordeaux  . . 

2id. 

1611.  CJopciihagcu 

Id. 

1(575.  iVhirsaw 

Id. 

1615.  Odessa 

2d. 

1676.  Havana 

lid. 

1616.  Gotlicnbiirg 

2d. 

1677.  Berlin 

Id. 

1617.  Mannheim  . . 

lid. 

1678.  Beira 

• • 

lid. 

1618,  Old  Calabar 

5d. 

1679.  Saigon 

• • 

Id. 

No.  1880. 


Reference  to  previous  Report,  Annual  Series  No.  1526. 
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Consul  Longicortli  to  the  Marquis  of  Salishur}f. 

My  Lord,  Jrehizoncl,  March  12,  1890, 

I HAVE  the  honour  to  transmit  herewith  my  Commercial 
Heport  on  Trebizond  for  the  year  1895. 

I have,  &c. 

(Signed)  H.  Z.  LONG  WORTH. 


Report  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Trebizond  Vilayet  for  the 

Year  1895. 


Eemarks 

Exports 

Imports 

Shipping 

Mines 

Bank 

Regie 

Tables 
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The  year  1895  began  well  but  ended  badly.  There  were  Remarks, 
no  quarantine  restrictions,  and  trade  revived  greatly  until 
suddenly  checked  by  the  serious  disturbances  of  October  last. 

The  sad  events  which  broke  out  in  the  busiest  of  months 
brought  ruin  to  many,  shook  credit,  and  paralysed  trade.  It 
was  a severe  blow,  from  which  the  country  will  take  time  to 
recover.  So  long,  moreover,  as  political  incertitude  obstructs 
commercial  interests,  mercantile  operations  must  of  necessity 
remain  within  the  limits  of  insignificant  transactions. 

The  export  trade  sliows  an  increase  in  quantity  by  Exports 
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Imports. 


Shipping. 


Mines. 


Bank. 


B6,ic. 


61,840  cwts.,  and  a decrease  in  value  by  17,8 9 OZ.  A greater 
amount  of  beans,  hazelnuts,  and  linseed  were  shipped  off  during 
the  year.  In  tobacco  is  seen,  owing  to  failure  of  crop,  a 
decrease  of  12,705  cwts.  (24,030/.).  In  Persian  exports  tumbeki 
continued  to  diminish,  carpets  slightly  increased,  while  some 
200  cwts.  of  opium  passed  through  in  transit  to  England. 

The  imported  goods  for  local  and  inland  consumption  show 
an  increase  in  quantity  of  6,820  cwts.,  and  a decrease  in  value 
of  67,490/.  It  arises  from  a greater  importation  of  cheaper  and 
heavier  articles,  such  as  flour,  rice,  salt,  and  iron.  A marked 
falling-off  will  be  noticed  in  sugar,  coffee,  copper  and  woollen 
goods.  Imports  for  Persia  augmented  by  18,510  cwts.  (47,400/.), 
in  which  cotton  goods  increased  by  10,000  cwts.  (60,000/.). 

The  number  of  British  steamers  fell  from  11  in  1894  to  6 
in  1895,  or  from  11,155  tons  to  5,042  tons.  They  discharged 
16,202  packages  (7,070  cwts.)  without  taking  any  return  cargo. 
The  boats  of  other  countries  imported  352,338  packages 
(607,370  cwts.),  and  landed  17,979  passengers.  They  exported 
211,964  packages  (352,700  cwts.)  and  119,523  sheep,  besides 
taking  20,853  passengers.  The  steamers  of  the  Grgeco-Turkish 
Company  Courdjee  began  in  summer  to  call  at  Marseilles  and 
Novorossisk,  while  the  Panhellenic  boats  discontinued  their 
visits  to  Eussian  ports.  Sailing  vessels  were  less  during  the  year 
by  1,101  in  number  and  5,257  in  tonnage. 

Mining  operations  in  these  parts  have  not  proved  very 
successful.  Manganese  has  altogether  ceased  as  an  article  of 
export,  while  the  output  of  silver  lead  has  considerably 
diminished.  No  mines  are  in  fact  now  open  except  those  of  the 
English  Company  in  the  Karahissar  districts,  some  details  of 
which  will  be  found  in  the  trade  report  for  1890.  A mine  at 
Gemin-Bel  has  of  late  been  worked  with  that  at  Lidjessy,  but  the 
produce  of  the  two  scarcely  reach  the  half  of  former  years, 
averaging,  as  it  does,  500  tons  of  dressed  out  of  7,000  tons  of 
crude  ore. 

The  local  branch  of  the  Ottoman  Bank  has  given  great  proof 
of  its  capability  of  development.  Notwithstanding  its  almost 
comxffete  suspension  of  business  during  the  last  disturbed  months 
of  the  year,  the  figures  of  its  operations  are  highly  satisfactory  ; 
viz.; — Cash  accounts,  1,444,070/.,  against  1,090,000/.  in  1894; 
drafts  sold,  197,983/.,  against  104,545/. ; bills  bought,  234,545/., 
against  109,090/.;  bonds  discounted,  96,727/.,  against  72,730/.; 
money  deposited,  8,355/.,  against  15,450/. ; and  loans  on  goods,  &c., 
17,067/.,  against  2,455/. 

The  tobacco  crop  was  good  in  quality  ])ut  small  in  quantity. 
The  yield  in  tliis  canton  amounted  to  36,600  cwts.,  of  which 
Ikirope  received  4,500  cwts.  and  Egypt  22,400  cwts.,  though  the 
custom  duty  tliere  was  raised  from  1 to  3|  piastres  per  kilo.  The 
Eegie  bought  7,360  cwts.,  and  had  the  leaves  cut  by  the  newly 
establislied  local  factory.  Its  sales  here  during  the  year,  of 
manufactured  tobacco,  amounted  to  56,000/.,  and  this  in  partner- 
ship witli  the  Nemlizadelis,  a wealtliy  and  influential  Mussulman 
family  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  at  Trebizond. 
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In  the  following  tables  particulars  are  given  of  the  exports,  Tables, 
imports,  and  shipping  at  Trebizond.  The  figures  must  more  than 
ever  be  taken  to  be  only  approximately  correct,  for  the  destruc- 
tion during  the  late  riots  of  books  and  papers,  many  of  which, 
such  as  those  of  the  Italian  Steamship  Agency,  were  of  some 
commercial  value,  rendered  the  drawing  up  of  this  report  more 
difficult  and  less  accurate. 

The  returns  for  Samsoon  are  also  subjoined.  Those  of  the 
smaller  ports  are  not  available,  but,  taking  all  the  circumstances 
into  consideration,  their  trade  in  the  aggregate  could  scarcely  have 
exceeded  350,000/.  (500,000  cwts.)  as  exports,  and  450,000/. 
(1,315,000  cwts.)  as  imports,  giving  thus  in  round  figures  for  the 
whole  Vilayet — exports,  1,510,000/.  (1,423,000  cwts.),  and  imports, 
2,350,000/.  (1,315,000  cwts.),  showing  together,  compared  with 
1894,  an  increase  of  770,000/.,  with  a decrease  of  190,000  cwts. 
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Eeturn  of  Principal  Articles  of  Export  from  Trebizond  during 
the  Years  1895-94. 


Articles. 

1895. 

1894. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Aalue. 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Anatolian  Tkade. 

Sciins  • • « • • • 

32,530 

13,010 

31,850 

12,740 

Cattle  .. 

121,000 

121,000 

120,000 

120,000 

Fruits  and  vegetables  . 

18,480 

4,060 

23,140 

8,700 

Gallnuts  and  gums 

420 

1,680 

290 

1,140 

3,410 

Glue 

4,690 

3,750 

4,260 

Guts 

270 

1,070 

370 

1,480 

Hazelnuts 

167,635 

99,640 

120,790 

92,550 

Hides,  skins,  furs,  &c... 

7,210 

21,625 

7,220 

23,120 

Indian  corn,  bran,  &c.. . 

14,200 

2 840 

9,450 

1,890 

Linseed . . . . . . 

10,880 

3,480 

760 

270 

Linen  and  hemp 

1,415 

9,910 

1,150 

9,150 

Manganese 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

Mohair  . . 

510 

1,500 

300 

900 

Provisions 

20,495 

35,080 

16,100 

30,250 

Porpoise  oil 

7,825 

3,910 

4,300 

2,600 

Tobacco. . 

Walnut  wood  and  box 

32,875 

77,720 

45,580  1 

101,750 

wood  . . 

895 

3,575 

5,400 

15,410 

Wax 

•270 

1,340 

190 

940 

Wheat  and  flour 

9,185 

2,585 

2,540 

1,020 

Wool 

1,410 

2,340 

1,060 

1,820 

Other  articles  . . 

19,045 

18,635 

14,650 

. 17,500 

Total  Anatolian  . . 

471,240 

428,750 

409,400 

446,640 

Persian  Transit  Trade. 

Carpets  . . 

8,555 

96,400 

7,920 

84,240 

Cocoons  and  opium 

250 

6,670 

225 

4,000 

Fruits  (dried)  . . 

1,855 

1,500 

1,385 

2,200 

Gallnuts  and  gums 

100 

500 

60 

300 

Silk  stuffs,  shawls,  &c.. . 

1,235 

97,720 

1,850 

108,000 

Skins 

120 

360 

100 

300 

Tumbcki 

415 

2,550 

1,770 

10,600 

Wool  and  cotton 

435 

980 

400 

800 

Other  articles  . . 

680 

4,840 

650 

3,200 

Total  Persian 

13,645 

211,520 

13,860 

213,640 

„ Anatolian  . . 

471,240 

428,750 

409,400 

446,640 

Grand  total 

484,885 

640,270 

423,260 

660,280 

TREBIZOND, 
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Return  of  Principal  Articles  of  Import  to  Trebizond  during 
the  Years  1895-94. 


Articles. 

1895. 

1894. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Anatolian  Tkade. 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Barley  . . 

59,6C0 

11,900 

59,310  i 

11,860 

Beans  . . 

1,395 

560 

1,520  i 

610 

Candles.. 

1,920 

3,850 

1,005 

2,010 

Chemicals  and  drugs  . . 

630 

2,440 

700 

2,500 

Coffee  . . 

3,230 

14,860 

3,550 

16,360 

Colours,  dyes,  paints,  &c. 

1,815 

3,515 

2,030 

3,700 

Copper  . . . . . « 

2,015 

5,645 

3,340 

9,240 

Cotton  . . 

480 

960 

1,530 

3,060 

„ goods  . . 

60,215 

246,985 

45,120 

228,840 

Crockery  and  glassware 

4,760 

2,925 

54,340 

4,570 

2.840 

Flour 

189,710 

162,260 

59,000 

Fruit,  dried 

6,240 

2,500 

4,840 

1,940 

„ and  vegetables  . . 

10,015 

1,950 

13,160 

2,880 

Gunpowder 

Haberdashery  and  fancy 

390 

1,190 

300 

900 

goods.. 

Hardware,  cutlery,  and 

610 

6,615 

950 

10,600 

nails  . . 

13,750 

14,305 

13,180 

15,100 

Hazel  nuts 

4,900 

2,940 

5,800 

3,480 

Hides,  skins 

5,690 

12,860 

7,060 

14,120 

Indian  corn,  wheat,  &c. 

164,530 

36,510 

220,930 

47,070 

Iron 

.Jewellery  and  gold 

31,050 

8,700 

13,780 

4,810 

thread 

35 

2,440 

65 

3,920 

Leather  and  shoes,  &c.. . 
Limestone,  cement,  and 

3,260 

16,880 

3,330 

15,450 

tiles  . . 

21,860 

3,740 

18,220 

3,000 

Maccaroni,  biscuits,  &c. 

360 

400 

1,450 

1,540 

Matches  and  vestas 
Metals  (lead,  zinc,  steel, 

3,275 

2,870 

2,420 

2,200 

&c.) 

2,600 

2,080 

2,610 

1,910 

Native  manufactures  . . 

2,205 

11,020 

2,300 

13,800 

Olives  . . 

4,500 

3,600 

5,280 

4,220 

Olive  oil 

8,005 

11,200 

10,830 

15,160 

Petroleum 

7,020 

2,800 

6,940 

2,170 

Porpoise  oil 

5,000 

3,000 

3,840 

2,300 

Preserves  (fish,  caviare) 

6,640 

9,655 

7,200 

11,000 

Rice 

Sacks,  bagging,  and 

17,860 

10,720 

15,990 

9,590 

wax-cloths  . . 

5,370 

43,520 

6,150 

4,680 

4,680 

Salt  

5,220 

10,000 

1,200 

Silks  and  velvet  stuffs. . 

180 

8,255 

235 

9,160 

Silk,  raw  and  waste  . . 

30 

1,120 

35 

1,360 

Soap 

6,035 

6,035 

11,930 

11,930 

Spices  . . 

210 

640 

160 

480 

Spirits,  wine,  beer,  &c. 

14,265 

11,760 

17,150 

14,710 

Stationery,  books,  &c. . . 

3,985 

6,400 

4,650 

7,000 

Sugar  . . 

61,320 

44,230 

' 76,540 

64,200 

Tea 

3,515 

16,175 

' 5,930 

27,270 

Tin,  bars  and  plates  . , 

' 830 

2,300 

990 

3,080 
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TURKEY. 


Return  of  Principal  Articles  of  Import  to  Trebizond  during 
the  Years  1895-94 — continued. 


Articles. 

1895. 

1894. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Timber  aiid  firewood  . . 

22,680 

3,000 

22,630 

2,950 

Tobacco,  cut  . . 
Woollen  goods  . . 

5,250 

31,615 

3,050 

18,320 

4,090 

98,260 

5,500 

138,860 

Yarns  .. 

2,405 

10,340 

3,000 

13,360 

Other  articles  . . 

26,630 

54,465 

26,880 

43,560 

Total  Anatolian  . . 

845,580 

821,910 

838,760 

889,400 

Persian  Transit  Trade. 

Cotton  goods  . . 

59,310 

860,100 

49,600 

299,450 

Crockery  and  glassware 
Haberdashery  and  fancy 

5,66© 

9,405 

7,000 

15,280 

goods . . 

1,130 

15,400 

1,075 

16,560 

Hardware,  cutlery,  &c. 

3,890 

6,650 

4,100 

7,375 

Leather,  shoes,  &c. 

360 

2,350 

300 

2,040 

Matches,  vestas,  &c.  . . 

3,500 

3,700 

3,840 

3,270 

Metals  (copper,  &c.)  . . 

1,840 

3,850 

2,040 

760 

6,635 

Silk  and  velvet  stuffs 

i 590 

26,040 

36,200 

Stationery  and  books  . 

975 

2,425 

900 

2,240 

Sugar  . . 

1 21,040 

16,830 

7,200 

6,080 

Tea 

11,200 

56,000 

15,000 

75,000 

Woollen  goods  . . 

6,805 

158,720 

6,150 

146,140 

Yarns  . . 

740 

4,040 

840 

4,600 

Other  articles  . . 

5,075 

17,380 

4,800 

14,600 

Total  Persian 

122,115 

682,890 

103,605 

635,490 

„ Anatolian  . . 

845,580 

821,920 

838,760 

889,400 

Grand  Total 

967,695 

1,504,810 

942,365 

1 

1,524,890 

TKEBIZOND. 


Table  showing  the  Value  of  all  Articles  Exported  from  and 
Imported  to  Trehizond  from  and  to  Foreign  Countries  during 


the  Years  1895-94. 


Country. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

1895.  1 

1894. 

1895. 

1894. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Anatolian  Trade. 

United  Kingdom 

18,560 

16,570 

268,450 

267,540 

Turkey  and  Egypt 

277,650 

297,810 

180,040 

200,280 

Austria  and  Germany  . . 

30,600 

33,000 

141,850 

184,830 

France  . . 

42,910 

50,630 

121,000 

129,600 

Russia  . . 

28,130 

22,860 

64,600 

51,200 

Ptoumania  and  Bulgaria 

6,600 

7,860 

10,050 

12,860 

Holland..  ..  „.  j 

7,200 

5,460 

Greece  . . 

3,500  ! 

2,080 

*^680 

’5,110 

Belgium  and  Sweden  . . 

5,250 

4,350 

27,000 

27,720 

Italy 

2,350  i 

1,600 

3,200 

3,560 

Switzerland 

1,650 

1,700 

Other  countries 

6,000 

4,420 

1,400 

2,000 

Total  Anatolian  . . 

428,750 

446,640 

821,920 

889,400 

Persian  Transit  Trade. 

j 

i 

United  Kingdom 

28,345 

27,400 

427,320 

396,620 

Turkey  and  Egypt 

162,230 

160,000 

3,030 

3,520 

Austria  and  Germany . . 

4,630 

3,140 

133,500 

133,300 

France  . . 

5,935 

4,510 

78,470 

60,330 

Switzerland 

* , 

8,200 

5,600 

Greece  . . 

6,200 

8,500 

1,000 

1,440 

Roumania  and  Bulgaria 
Belgium,  Holland,  and 

1,820 

5,300 

320 

400 

Sweden 

1,165 

3,000 

20,085 

20,100 

Italy 

735 

700 

9,000 

13,180 

Other  countries 

460 

990 

1,965 

1,100 

Total  Persian 

211,520 

213,640 

682,890 

635,490 

Grand  total 

640,270 

' 446,640 

1,504,810 

1 1,524,890 

s 


TURKEY, 


IIeturn  of  all  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  Trebizond  during  the 

Year  1895. 

Entered. 


Nationality. 

Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

^ Tons. 

British  

Ottoman  

French  

A ustro-  H un  gar  ian 

Russian  

Greek  

Danish  

Italian  

German  

8,457 

'*26 

5 

41,621 

1,098 

2,064 

6 

161 

1C5 

102 

61 

23 

10 

38 

9 

5,042 

161,266 

138,991 

114,787 

63,211 

22,444 

13,502 

41,412 

8,372 

6 

8,618 

105 

102 

87 

28 

10 

38 

9 

5,042 

205,887 

138,991 

114,787 

64,309 

24,508 

13,502 

41,412 

8,372 

Total  

8,488 

44,783 

515 

572,027 

9,003 

616,810 

,,  for  the  year 

preceding 

9,589 

50,010 

458 

522,190 

10,047 

572,230 

Cleared. 


Sailing.  j 

Steam. 

Total. 

Nationality. 

Number  of 
Vessels, 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels, 

Tons, 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

British  

6 

5,042 

6 

5,042 

Ottoman  

8,457 

4i,621 

161 

164,266 

8,618 

205,887 

French  

105 

138,991 

105 

138,991 

Austro-Hungarian 

102 

114,787 

102 

114,787 

llussian  

26 

f,093 

61 

63,211 

87 

64,309 

Greek  

5 

2,064 

23 

22,444 

28 

24,508 

Danish  

10 

13,502 

10 

13,602 

I talian  

• •• 

38 

41,412 

38 

41,412 

8,372 

German  

9 

8,372 

9 

Total  

,,  for  the  year 
preceding 

8,488 

44,783 

515 

672,027 

9,003 

616,810 

9,589 

50,040 

458 

522,190 

10,047 

572,230 

PtETURN  of  Principal  Articles  of  Export  from  Samsoon  during 
the  Years  1895-94. 


Articles. 

1895. 

1894. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Flour  ..  .. 

Cwts. 

20,300 

£ 

6,100 

Cwts. 

66,080 

£ 

16,820 

Fruits  and  vegetables  . . 

12,000 

5,000 

15,680 

15,000 

7,000 

Goatskins 

8,000 

4,210 

8,410 

Native  manufactures  . . 

970 

7,000 

1,250 

8,000 

Oats 

60,000 

10,000 

106,210 

18,080 

Opium,  &c. 

1,160 

84,400 

1,000 

66,000 

Tobacco . . 

101,230 

284,600 

109,800 

259,590 

Wheat,  maize  .. 

12,000 

2,200 

113,550 

22,740 

Wool  and  tiftik. . 

14, .500 

31,050 

11,310 

33,440 

Yellow  berries  . . 

23,000 

11,700 

27,980 

11,610 

Walnut  wood  .. 

12,200 

4,900 

56,820 

, . 

. . 

Other  arlicles  .. 

169,700 

64,060 

45,210 

Total 

438,060 

619,460 

610,450 

496,900 

TREBIZOND, 
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Eeturn  of  Principal  Articles  of  Import  to  Sarasoon  during 
the  Years  1895-94. 


Articles. 

1895. 

1894. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Coflfee 

2,800 

10,400 

3,690 

14,750 

Copper  . . 

5,160 

18,865 

10,600 

1,880 

4,800 

Cotton  stuffs  . . 

156,000 

24,440 

190,140 

Crockery  and  glassware 

4,520 

2,160 

6,070 

2,440 

Haberdashery  and  fancy 
goods . . 

115 

970 

120 

980 

Hardware,  nails,  &c.  . . 

11,100 

12,000 

12,170 

13,460 

Iron 

30,660 

12,350 

37,860 

15,230 

Leather,  shoes  . . 

1,450 

3,700 

1,600 

8,910 

2,170 

Matches  and  vestas 

2,950 

4,700 

1,380 

Metals  .. 

2,500 

2,000 

2,000 

1,800 

Petroleum 

29,160 

11,600 

36,600 

14,080 

6,380 

Provisions 

4,340 

5,250 

6,170 

Spirits,  wine,  beer,  &c.. 

6,100 

6,500 

8,510 

9,830 

Stationery 

3,300 

37,585 

6,235 

28,040 

6,160 

10,110 

Sugar  . . 

38,290 

28,780 

Salt  

60,000 

10,000 

30,000 

6,000 

Woollen  goods  and 
apparel 

675 

7,950 

800 

9,200 

Yarns  . . 

10,645 

32,150 

11,400 

33,180 

Other  articles  . . 

89,680 

70,640 

62,010 

50,780 

Total  . . 

311,605 

393,245 

290,150 

418,020 

Table  showing  Total  Value  of  Articles  Exported  from  and 
Imported  to  Samsoon  from  and  to  Foreign  Countries  during 


the  Years  1895-94. 


Country. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

1895. 

1894. 

1895. 

1894. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

United  Kingdom 

19,350 

33,520 

189,455 

226,600 

Turkey  . . 

254,670 

279,800 

101,240 

90,370 

Austria-Hungary 

16,930 

19,760 

44,065 

50,130 

France  . . 

55,180 

51,180 

19,3^0 

18,160 

Russia  . . 

6,040 

1,870 

12,435 

15,100 

Germany 

20,210 

17,200 

I'^lOO 

4,900 

Egypt  

123,090 

85,750 

. . 

2!0 

Greece  . . . . . . 

1,360 

1,900 

Holland.. 

9,840 

1V32O 

Italy  ..  .. 

9,140 

6,500 

2,550 

1,670 

Belgium,  &c.  .. 

•• 

•• 

7,660 

8,980 

Total 

519,450 

496,900 

393,245 

418,020 

! 
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TUKKKY 


Keturn  of  all  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  Samsoon  during  the 

Year  1895. 


Entered. 


Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

Nationality. 

Number  of 
1 Vessels. 

1 

1 Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

! 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

British  

i ... 

2 

1,801 

2 

1,801 

Ottoman  

1,960 

9,780 

231 

208,228 

2,191 

218,008 

French  

99 

135,838 

99 

135,838 

Austro-Hungarian 

108 

198,014 

108 

198,014 

Eussian  

"2 

*420 

66 

67,810 

68 

68,230 

Greek  

3 

360 

45 

39,714 

48 

40,074 

Danish 

12 

13,168 

12 

13,168 

Italian  

43 

60,210 

43 

60,210 

German  

12 

11,815 

12 

11,815 

Total  

,,  for  the  year 
preceding 

1,965 

10,560 

618 

736,598 

2,583 

717,158 

2,100 

10,500 

441 

479,246 

2,541 

489,746 

Cleared. 


Sailing. 

1 Steam. 

1 

! Total. 

Nationality. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

1 Number  of 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

j Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

British  

2 

1,801 

i 2 

1,801 

Ottoman  

1,960 

9,780 

231 

208,228 

2,191 

218,008 

French  

99 

135,838 

99 

135,838 

Austro-Hungarian 

108 

198,014 

108 

198,014 

Eussian  

”’2 

*420 

66 

67,810 

68 

68,230 

Greek  

3 

360 

45 

39,714 

48 

40,074 

Danish  

... 

12 

13,168 

12 

13,168 

Italian  

43 

60,210 

43 

60,210 

German  

12 

11,815 

12 

t 11,815 

Total  

„ for  the  year 

1,965 

10,560 

618 

736,598 

2,583 

747,158 

preceding 

2,100 

10,500 

441 

479,246 

2,541 

489,746 
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No. 

1561.  New  York  . . 

Price. 

..  2d. 

No. 

1621.  Brindisi  .• 

• • 

Price. 

..  2id. 

1562.  Batomn 

Hid. 

1622.  Jeddah 

• • 

. . 

lid. 

1563.  Naples 

..  2d. 

1623.  Hamburg  , . 

• • 

. . 

3d. 

1564.  Resht 

• 

..  4id. 

1624.  Angora  . ♦ 

• • 

, . 

lid. 

1565.  Copenhagen 

• 

..  lid. 

1625.  Buda-Pesth 

. . 

lid. 

1566.  Porto  Rico 

..  lid. 

1626.  Beyrout 

• • 

. . 

Id. 

1567.  Malaga  . . 

. . 3d. 

1627.  Bushire 

• • 

. . 

2d. 

1568.  Galveston  . . 

..  7id. 

1628.  Stettin 

• • 

, . 

2id. 

1569  Tabreez 

• « 

..  id. 

1629.  Porto  Rico  . . 

• • 

, . 

Id. 

1570.  Fi-ji . . 

..  id. 

1630.  Rotterdam  . . 

• • 

, , 

id. 

1571.  Athens  .. 

1631.  Alexandria  . . 

t • 

, . 

lid. 

1572.  Bilbao  ... 

. 3id. 

1632.  Tokio 

• • 

, . 

2id. 

1573.  Barcelona  .. 

..  3d. 

1633.  Tangier 

. . 

lid. 

1574.  Fiume 

..  2d. 

1634.  Oporto 

. . 

lid. 

1575.  Tahiti 

. . Id. 

1635.  St.  Petersburg 

, , 

4d. 

1576.  San  Francisco 

..  6d. 

1636.  Dantzig  .. 

, , 

2d. 

1577.  Tchang 

..  lid. 

1637.  Macao  . . 

, . 

Id. 

1578.  Amov 

. . lid. 

1638.  Hiogo  and  Osaka 

, , 

6d. 

1579.  AVenchow  . . 

..  Id. 

1639.  Naples 

. . 

lid. 

1580.  Smyrna 

..  2id. 

1640.  Kiungchow. . 

. . 

id. 

1581.  Nice.. 

1641.  Rome  .• 

, , 

lid. 

1582.  Soul.. 

1642.  Beira 

, , 

id. 

1583.  Rio  Grande  do  Sul 

. . 4d. 

1643.  St.  Jago  de  Cuba 

, . 

4id. 

1584.  Nagasaki  . . 

. . Id. 

1644.  Christiania  . . 

, . 

6d. 

1585.  Hakodate  .. 

..  Id. 

1645.  Lisbon  , . 

, , 

lid. 

1586.  Frankfort  , . 

. . 3d. 

1616.  Brussels 

id. 

1587.  Samoa 

. . Id. 

1647.  Vera  Cruz  .. 

. . 

id. 

1588.  Cherbourg  . . 

..  lid. 

1618.  Tunis  . . 

. . 

Id. 

1589.  Damascus  . . 

, , 

. . Id. 

1649.  Antwerp  .» 

1650.  Tokio  .. 

. . 

Id. 

1590.  New  York  .. 

. . Id. 

. t 

. , 

Id. 

1591.  Athens 

..  2d. 

1651.  Honolulu  . , 

• • 

id. 

1592.  Baghdad  r. 

..  Id. 

1652.  Stettin 

t • 

lid. 

1593.  Vienna 

..  lid. 

1653.  Bangkok  . . 

• • 

. . 

Id. 

1594.  Montevideo 

..  2id. 

1654.  Batoum 

• • 

lid. 

1595.  Swatow 

..  lid. 

] 655.  Mexico 

• • 

9id. 

1596.  Foochow  .. 

..  Id. 

1656.  Odessa 

, , 

lid. 

1597.  Tamsui 

. . Id. 

1657.  Rmmion 

Id. 

1598-  Chungking . . 

* , 

..  Id. 

1658.  Tokio 

, . 

lid. 

1599.  Chcfoo 

• • 

..  Id. 

1659.  Maranham  , . 

, , 

Id. 

1600.  ToUio 

1660.  Copenhagen 

Id. 

1601.  Bangkok  .. 

..  Id. 

1661.  Berlin 

lid. 

1602.  Caracas 

..  lid. 

1662.  Telieran 

. . 

2id. 

1603.  Sofia 

1663.  Salonica 

lid. 

1604.  Belgrade  . . 

..  2kl. 

1664.  Manila 

. , 

id. 

1605.  Slianghai  .. 

2pl. 

1665.  Florence 

, , 

5 id. 

1606.  Canton  , . 

..  Ud. 

1666.  Dakar 

, , 

id. 

1607.  Meshed 

..  lid. 

1667.  Havre 

,, 

2d. 

1603.  Frzcroum  . . 

. . Id. 

1668.  Rouen 

, , 

2d. 

1 609.  Galatz 

..  2d. 

1669.  Corfu 

, , 

id. 

1610.  Port  Said  .. 

..  lid. 

1670.  Calais 

Id. 

1611  The  Hague.. 

..  lid. 

1671.  Tehran 

• « 

, , 

lid. 

1612.  Calais 

. . Id. 

1672.  Barcelona  .. 

, , 

2d. 

1613.  Nowchwang 

. . Id. 

1673.  Amsterdam 

• • 

. , 

Id.:. 

1(514.  Copenhagen 

..  Id. 

1674.  Bordeaiix  . . 

, , 

2id. 

1615.  Odes.sa 

. . 2d. 

1675.  AVarsaw  ,, 

, , 

Id. 

1616.  Gothenburg 

..  2d. 

1676.  Havana  .. 

• • 

, , 

lid. 

1617.  Mannheim.. 

..  lid. 

1677.  Berlin  « . 

• t 

Id. 

1618.  Old  Calabar 

. . 5d. 

1678.  Beira 

• • 

, , 

lid. 

1619.  Pekin 

..  2id. 

1679.  Saigon 

• • 

, , 

Id. 

1620.  Taganrog  , . 

• • 

..  2d. 

1680.  Trebizond  ,, 

• • 

.. 

Id. 
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VEEA  CRUZ. 

Consul  Chapman  to  the  Marquis  of  Salishtry, 

My  Lord,  Vera  Cruz,  February  27,  1896. 

I HAVE  the  honour  to  forward  herewith  to  your  Lordship  my 
Report  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Vera  Cruz  for  the  year 
1895,  in  which  I have  embodied  a Report  received  from  Mr.  Vice- 
Consul  Waddle  of  Progreso. 

I have  &c. 

(Signed)  ARTHUR  CHAPMAN. 


Report  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  the  Consular  District  of  Vera 
Cruz  for  the  Year  1895. 
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Btink  rates  of  exchange,  which  in  1894  averaged  2s.  Id.  to  Exchange, 
the  1 dol.  at  60  days’ .sight  on  London  and  95  per  cent.*  premium 
on  sight  drafts  on  New  York,  show  an  average  during  1895  of 
2s.  2d.  on  London  and  93  per  cent,  premium  on  New  York.  For 
the  first  3 months  of  the.  year  prospects  were  not  encouraging, 
and  exchange  touched  2s.  on  London  and  105  per  cent,  premium 
(2118)  A 2 
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Causes 

affecting 

trade. 


on  New  York,  since  when  it  recovered  and  has  remained  steady 
with  slight  fluctuations  and  a tendency  to  improve. 

Crops  have  been  subject  in  1895  to  drought,  and,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year,  to  an  excessively  cold  winter,  and  in  some  districts 
considerable  loss  has  been  experienced  in  coffee  plantations  by 
frost  and  also  by  loss  of  blossom  from  high  winds ; the  loss  in 
some  instances  being  calculated  as  much  as  50  per  cent. 

Locally  trade  has  temporarily  suffered  in  Vera  Cruz  owing  to 
the  transitory  condition  of  the  port,  the  present  inconvenience 
experienced  through  inadequate  means  for  handling  goods,  the 
continued  silting  up  of  the  sand  and  want  of  water  alongside 
the  piers,  impediments  that  will  be  remedied  as  the  port  works 
continue  to  advance. 

A war  in  railroad  rates  has  also  had  a temporary  effect  on 
Vera  Cruz,  and  has  diverted  for  the  time  being  from  this  port 
a considerable  amount  of  through  freight  from  the  interior.  This 
war  commenced  when  the  railroad  pool  between  the  Mexican, 
Interoceanic,  Central  and  National  Eailroad  Companies  was 
dissolved  in  July  last.  The  Central  Eailroad  from  Tampico 
immediately  cut  down  freights  to  Mexico,  followed  some  time 
afterwards  by  the  iMexican  line,  but  the  Central  had  at  once  made 
6 months’  contracts  in  Europe  at  the  reduced  rates.  The  mileage 
from  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico  is  264,  whilst  from  Tampico  to  Mexico 
it  is  779,  and  under  tliese  low  rates  haulage  from  Tampico  results 
in  a loss  of  over  4 dol.  a ton.  The  6 months’  contracts  have 
caused  a rush  of  imports  through  Tampico  and  goods  are  blocked 
at  that  port,  the  means  for  forwarding  the  same  not  being  equal 
to  the  occasion.  This  cutting  of  rates  will,  no  doubt,  end  in 
further  arrangements  between  the  companies  concerned,  meanwhile 
the  Vera  Cruz  lines  are  working  in  harmony. 

It  is  surmised  that  the  undue  impetus  given  to  importations 
by  these  6 months’  contracts  will  eventually  cause  the  iiiarket 
to  become  overstocked,  prices  will  fall  and  the  holders  of  large 
stocks  will  suffer. 

Another  temporary  cause  which  has  facilitated  this  attempt 
on  the  part  of  Tampico  to  attract  freight  from  Vera  Cruz,  is 
difference  in  expense  of  handling  goods  from  the  ships  to  the 
railroads. 

In  Vera  Cruz  where  vessels  have  to  discharge  into  lighters, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  some  merchandise  that  is  landed  at  the 
railroad  piers,  the  goods  must  be  conveyed  considerable  distances 
from  the  warehouses  to  the  railroads,  the  expenses  are : — 


Per  Ton. 

From  the  ship  to  the  shore  . . . • . . 

„ pier  to  the  warehouse  . , . • . . 

„ warehouse  to  the  railroad  . . • • 

l)ol.  c. 
1 0 
0 90 
0 80 

Total  . • » . . • • • 

2 70 
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Whilst  at  Tampico,  at  an  expense  of  1 clol.  per  ton,  vessels 
discharge  alongside  the* wharf  into  the*  warehouse,  from  whence 
the  goods  are  loaded  directly  into  railroad  cars. 

It  should  further  be  taken  into  account  that  whilst  Tampico 
is  a river  port,  work  will  be  restricted  in  Vera  Cruz  liarbour  to 
weather  working  days  until  the  improvements  now  under  con- 
struction are  more  advanced. 

The  manufacture  of  textile  fabrics  in  the  country  continues  Mexican 
to  increase,  though  slightly,  and  the  quality  produced  is  claimed 
to  be  equal  to  that  produced  in  Europe  in  style  and  finish.  The 
importation  of  cotton  from  the  United  States,  especially  from 
Texas,  is  yearly  increasing,  and  more  attention  is  being  paid  by 
manufacturers  to  quality.  The  cost  of  production  has  been  con- 
siderably decreased,  as  most  of  the  mills  are  equipped  with  the 
finest  machinery. 

In  the  face,  however,  of  the  heavy  protection  to  these  industries, 
foreign  textiles  show  a marked  increase. 

Imports. 

Table  A gives  the  total  values  of  importations  through  Vera  Imports. 
Cruz  from  the  different  countries  during  the  3 years  from  July  1, 

1892,  to  June  30,  1895,  and  Table  B gives  the  values  of  the 
principal  articles  imported  through  Vera  Cruz  during  1894-95. 

These  amounts  are  taken  from  the  invoice  values,  and  a con- 
siderable proportion  of  tlie  increase  in  1895  is  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that,  whilst  formerly  it  seems  to  have  been  the  object 
of  shippers  to  declare  low  and  fictitious  values  of  goods  shipped, 
they  are  now  more  bound  to  declare  correct  values. 

Values  being  subject  to  variation,  the  necessity  is  apparent  of 
also  recording  the  quantities  of  imports  in  order  to  arrive  at  a 
correct  estimate  of  the  returns. 

The  returns  show  that  imports,  which  amounted  to  2,865,298/. 
in  1893,  fell  to  2,523,112/.  in  1894,  and  have  risen  to  3,225,175/. 
in  1895.  The  low  value  of  silver  in  1894  reduced  imports  to  a 
low  ebb,  and  the  slight  recovery  in  1895,  with  a more  steady 
exchange,  and  the  necessity  to  replenish  stocks,  brought  about  a 
certain  amount  of  reaction,  and  imports  show  an  increase  of 
700,000/.  over  the  preceding  year  through  Vera  Cruz. 

Although  imports  are  affected  by  the  value  of  silver,  they  must 
of  necessity  increase  as  the  country  is  developed,  tliough  not  to 
that  extent  to  which  they  would  do  if  not  I’estricted  by  heavy 
protective  customs  duties,  a restriction  that  tends^  to  retard  the 
development  of  the  country. 

During  the  last  three  years  British  imports  tlirough  Vera  Cruz 
show  a steady  increase.  Those  from  France  fefl  slightly  in  1894, 
but  rose  in  1895  to  considerably  over  the  two  preceding  years. 

Imports  from  the  United  States  have  declined,  and  although  1895 
shows  a better  return  than  1894,  yet  they  do  not  equal  1893. 

Imports  from  Germany  fell  in  1894,  but  rose  in  1895  above  those 
of  1893. 

(2118) 
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Eaw  cotton  cottoii  tliroiigli  Vera  Cruz  has  declined,  whilst  jute  forms 

and  jute.  an  item  in  the  returns  for  1895. 

Metals,  Copper,  tin,  lead,  zinc,  iron  and  steel,  articles  manufactured 

hardware,  &c.  therefrom,  machinery,  tools  and  instruments,  show  an  increase, 
whilst  there  is  a falling-off  in  railway  material.  Glass,  crockery, 
and  porcelain  has  increased. 

Petroleum.  Crude  petroleum  has  decreased,  whilst  the  refined  oil  has 

im  reased. 

Coal.  Importations  of  coal  in  1894-95  have  trebled,  owing  to  the 

aC  empt  to  make  of  Vera  Ituz  a coaling  station.  The  scheme  has 
so  far  not  succeeded,  and  has  been  abandoned  for  the  time,  as 
under  its  present  condition  the  port  is  not  adapted  to  such  object. 
The  stock  of  coal  at  present  in  the  country  is  heavy,  and  these 
imports  will  probably  show  a falling-off  in  next  returns.  The 
dejaand  for  coal  increases  daily,  but  slowly. 

Drugs.  Importations  of  chemicals  and  drugs  have  increased,  as  also 

Papers.  paper. 

Beer.  Becr  and  cider  have  decreased  over  50  per  cent.,  and  there  is 

Wines.  a falling-off  in  wines  and  other  liquors. 

Textiles.  All  imports  of  textile  fabrics  have  increased.  The  increase 

ill  cotton  yarn  and  cloth  is  as  follows : — 


Articles. 

Value. 

1894-95. 

1893-94. 

1892-93. 

Cotton  yarn  . , 

,,  cloth 

Total 

£ 

129,075 
; 344,181 

£ 

105,316 

280,590 

£ 

82,758 

271,589 

; 473,256 

1 

385,906 

354,317 

Linens  show  a slight  increase,  whilst  the  increase  in  woollens 
is  considerable,  as  given  below  : — 


Articles, 

V al  uo. 

1 

1894-95. 

1893-94. 

1892-93. 

S))iin  wool  ..  .. 

Woollen  cloth  ..  ..  .. 

£ 

4,292 

240,049 

£ ' 

1,391  1 

103,819 

£ 

1,300 

131,041 

Total  . . 

250,311 

165,210 

! 

133,001 

Silks  show  an  increase. 

Jute  bagging.  The  retuiiis  show  that  the  value  of  jute  bags  imported  through 
\5na  Cruz  in  1895  exceeded  that  of  the  previous  years,  viz. 
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Year. 

Value. 

£ 

1894-95  

36,393 

1893-94  

24,451 

1892-93  

29,315 

The  inanufacture  of  this  article  under  protection  in  Mexico, 

from  iinported  materials,  has  so  far  only  resulted  in  taxing  the 
consumer  by  raising  prices,  and  the  extra  duty  imposed  from  April 
last,  no  doubt,  accounts  for  the  increased  importation  under  the 
former  dues.  The  demand  for  gunny-bags  continues  to  increase. 

British  textiles  have  more  than  held  their  own,  in  the  face  of  British  trade, 
heavy  protection,  and  the  exports  of  British  cottons  to  the  Eepublic  Textiles, 
in  1895  have  nearly  doubled,  as  compared  with  tlie  preceding 
year. 

This  in  itself  is  evidence  of  the  artificial  existence  of  the 
Mexican  factories,  wliich  cannot  compete  even  when  favoured  by 
a low  value  of  silver,  and  are  bound  to  collapse  when  protection  is 
removed. 

Under  present  circumstances,  everything  depends  on  the  price 
at  which  British  textiles  can  be  placed  on  the  market,  and,  without 
tampering  with  the  quality  of  the  article,  every  economy  should  be 
practised  in  the  first  cost  and  in  merchants’  profits.  Competition 
with  native  factories  would  be  facilitated  by  the  establishment  of 
large  retail  centres  where,  like  the  home-made  article,  British 
textiles  could  be  sold  at  a percentage  on  account  of  the  manu- 
facturer. 

Although  the  returns  of  imports  through  Vera  Cruz  show  Hardware,  &c. 
favourably  for  British  trade,  .yet  it  is  asserted  that  this  trade  is 
meeting  with  greater  competition  from  Germany  and  Belgium 
in  liardware  and  agricultural  implements. 

There  are  large  demands  for  corrugated  iron  for  roofing  and 

O O 

barbed  wire  for  fencing,  and  importations  of  the  former  from 
Germany  and  Belgium  are  heavy. 

Barbed  wire  comes  from  the  United  States,  and  its  importation 
being  so  general,  merchants  make  little  profit  on  this  article. 

Generally  speaking,  the  demand  in  Mexico  is  for  cheap  goods, 
rather  than  for  superior  quality,  and  British  goods  seem  to  fail  ' in 
the  first  cost,  and  not  being  manufactured  to  suit  the  market. 

British  manufacturers  should  study  the  market  with  regard  to  tlie 
size,  shape,  weight,  and  durability  re(|uired  in  the  various  articles, 
and  should  be  prepared  to  supply  two  classes  of  goods,  tlie  first 
to  compete  in  quality  and  the  second  in  price. 

In  certain  cases  where  durability  is  a principal  object,  quality 
will  command  the  market,  and  the  superiority  of  Britisij  steel  and 
such  articles  as  steel  shoes  and  dies,  steel  tyres,  and  bottoms 
for  Chilean  mills,  are  ousting  inferior  material;  but  in  many  in- 
stances durability  is  not  Mways  taken  into  account ; for  instance,  on 
the  occupatipn  of  new.  lands,  cheap  material  is  required  for  teiu- 
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porary  construction,  fencing,  &c.,  and  the  owner  being  dependent 
on  primitive  labour  adverse  to  innovations,  and  already  used  to 
certain  kinds  of  implements  and  tools,  he  cannot  afford  to  expend 
both  time  and  money  in  order  to  reform  methods  already  in  use, 
but  seeks  his  supply  in  the  cheapest  market,  being  guided  by 
experience  that  in  unskilled  hands  the  extra  price  paid  for  quality 
of  implements  is  not  compensated  by  the  difference  in  the  cost  of 
a cheaper  article. 

Again  it  should  be  taken  into  account  that  certain  marks  and 
names  have  obtained  a hold  on  the  market,  and  compete  success- 
fully, at  a higher  price,  with  others  of  the  same  quality  but  less 
known,  and  manufacturers  should  be  prepared  to  go  to  certain 
sacrifices  to  establish  their  reputation  with  the  public. 

Manufacturers  should  register  their  names  and  trade  marks  in 
Mexico  and  vigorously  defend  them.  The  illicit  trade  in  frau- 
dulent marks  flourishes  under  many  opportunities  in  Mexico,  and 
although  the  law  when  applied  in  this  respect  may  be  severe,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  defrauded  party  should  look  after  his  own 
interests,  and  there  is  no  surer  road  to  the  confidence  of  the 
public,  nor  better  means  of  advertising,  than  would  be  obtained 
by  energetic  measures  in  such  cases. 

These  remarks  apply  not  only  to  hardware,  but  to  many 
branches  of  trade,  especially  to  wines  and  liquors. 

Manufacturers  should  send  competent  agents  to  Mexico,  who 
should  take  sufficient  time  to  study  the  market,  register  their 
trade  marks,  take  action  in  cases  of  fraud,  and  establish  their 
business. 

There  are  no  doubt  agents  to  be  found  in  the  Eepublic  conversant 
with  Spanish,  the  business  required,  and  business  methods,  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  such  persons  are  few,  and  only  to  be 
successfully  selected  by  good  business  representatives  themselves. 

Business  methods  in  Mexico  differ  in  many  points  from  those  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  and  British  merchants  should,  with  every 
regard  to  a high  standard  of  commercial  honesty  that  invariably 
attains  the  advantage  in  the  end,  be  more  ready  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  local  methods  in  practice. 

Many  of  the  conditions  winch  induced  British  houses  of  busi- 
ness to  withdraw  from  Spanisli  America,  and  caused  them  to  be 
supplanted  by  houses  of  other  nationalities,  have  undergone  modi- 
fications in  Mexico,  and  there  are  not  wanting  indications  that 
the  establishment  of  agencies  representing  substantial  British 
houses  would  be  favourably  received. 

Vera  Cruz  is  })rincipally  a port  of  transit,  but  yet  it  may  be 
taken  as  a fair  sample  of  one  of  tlie  centres  from  which  a certain 
amount  of  business  is  transacted,  and  as  the  harbour  improve- 
ments advance  towards  completion  the  resources  of  the  country 
are  developed  and  the  coasting  trade  improved,  the  place  will 
assume  more  and  more  importance  as  a centre  on  which  other 
districts  will  depend,  and  opportunities  for  business  will  increase. 

It  will  no  doubt  before  long  become  more  apparent  that 
Mexico  has  much  to  gain  from  free  trade,  and  that  all  efforts  at 
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maintaining  industries  by  protection  only  tend  to  retard  the 
development  of  her  natural  resources,  by  diverting  both  capital 
and  labour  and  enhancing  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Table  C.  compares  the  exports  for  the  years  from  July  1,  1893,  Exports, 
to  June  30,  1895,  and  table  D.  gives  the  principal  articles  exported 
during  1894-95  with  their  destinations. 

The  improvement  in  the  value  of  silver  and  the  greater  O^res  and 
steadiness  in  exchange  has  caused  exports  in  ores,  precious  metals, 
and  coin  to  show  an  increase  of  360,710/. 

Silver  ores  exported  principally  to  England  and  Germany  show 
an  increase  of  59,926/.,  and  Mexican  dollars,  sent  principally  to 
England,  show  an  increase  of  292,322/. 

Other  products  exported  through  Yera  Cruz  show  a slight  Other 
falling-off  in  the  amount  of  tons,  and  an  increase  in  value  of 
80,496/. 

Coffee  shows  a decrease  in  the  amount  exported,  and  an  Ooffee. 
increase  in  the  value  consequent  on  a rise  in  prices.  The  bulk  of 
the  coffee  is  shipped  to  the  United  States,  and,  owing  to  compe- 
tition amongst  foreign  buyers,  local  prices  were  at  one  time^ 
higher  than  in  New  York,  consequent  on  a rise  in  silver,  and  later 
on  owing  to  heavy  shipments  from  Brazils.  - - - - . - 

The  crop  for  1895  suffered  from  drought,  cold,  and  high  winds, 
and  fell  short  of  expectations,  although  many  new  plantations  had 
come  into  bearing. 

Under  favourable  circumstances  the  succeeding  crop  will  show 
a great  increase,  as  new  plantations  are  yearly  coming  into  pro- 
duction and  new  plantings  continue. 

Tliere  is  little  difference  in  the  returns  of  tobacco,  although  Tobacco. 
1895  shows  a falling-off,  owing  to  a bad  harvest  both  in  quality 
and  quantity.  The  present  crop  is  so  far  both  abundant  and  of 
good  quality. 

Mexican  tobacco  will  no  doubt  receive  an  impetus  and  obtain 
an  important  hold  on  the  market  from  scarcity  of  Cuban  tobacco 
that  will  shortly  be  felt  owing  to  the  insurrection. 

Manufactured  tobacco  is  shipped  principally  to  England,  and 
the  raw  article  to  Germany  and  Belgium. 

The  returns  of  beans,  peas,  and  garlic  sent  to  Cuba  have  Beans,  peas, 
increased.  a,nd  garlic. 

As  production  is  developed,  exports  of  vanilla,  sugar,  rubber, 
and  other  agricultural  products  will  assume  more  important  places 
in^the  returns. 

A fruit  trade  may  be  expected  to  spring  up  shortly,  and,  in  Fruit, 
consequence  of  the  failure  of  orange  crops  in  Florida,  buyers  from 
the  United  States  have  already  purchased  oranges  for  that  market, 
which  is  easy  of  access  both  by  rail  and  sea. 

The  present  supply  of  fruit  has,  however,  degenerated,  and 
requires  cultivation  and  to  be  grown  for  export. 

There  are  many  other  possibilities  waiting  development,  and  nome 
home  markets  have  been  restricted.  markets. 

The  burdens  of  inter-State  duties,  municipal  imposts,  and 
taxes,,  and  defective  means  of  communication,  prevent  free  com- 
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Means  of 
communica- 
tion. 


Customs- 

house. 


mercial  intercourse,  restrict  supply  and  cripple  home  markets ; 
it  is  satisfactory,  however,  to  note  that  from  July  1 next  inter- 
state duties  will  he  abolished. 

Means  of  communication  are  daily  improving.  Eailroad 
companies  are  obtaining  better  returns  from  local  freight,  but  in 
many  cases  are  open  to  improvement  witli  regard  to  the  interests 
of  the  public,  and  in  some  cases  throughout  the  liepublic  will  be 
found  to  have  suffered  through  speculation.  . " 

The  present  condition  of  Vera  Cruz  harbour  seriously  hampers 
the  handling  of  merchandise,  and  the  means  a,t  the  disposal  of 
the  customs  authorities  for  this  object,  which  for  some  years 
have  been  felt  to  be  limited,  have  become  more  so  through 
further  silting  of  the  sand  alongside  the  piers,  the  conse- 
quent restriction  of  working  hours  and  weather  working  days 
through  want  of  depth  and  broken  water  and  the  increase  of  the 
amount  of  work  to  be  done.  It  is  due  to  the  good  manage- 
ment of  the  Vera  Cruz  customs-house,  hampered  as  it  is  by 
antiquated  laws,  that  these  defects  have  not  caused  any  serious 
loss  to  the  commerce  of  the  port,  nor  blocked  the  transit  of  goods. 

The  tonnage  of  goods  that  passed  through  Vera  Cruz  dimng 
the  year  1894-95  is  given  below 


Quantity. 

Total. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Goods  received  at  Vera  Cruz — 

Bj  imports..  .«  .. 

169,293 

coasting  trade  . . . . . . 

i 19,351 

rail  . . 

i 92,084 

i 

280,728 

Goods  despatched  from  Vera  Cruz  — 

By  exports . . 

1 43,425 

coasting  trade  . . 

; 22,589 

rail  . . . . . . 

171,935 

237,949 

Total 

•• 

518,677 

Attempts  have  not  been  Avanting  to  mitigate  the  temporary 
deficiencies  of  the  port,  and  remedies  are  still  being  studied.  The 
fiscal  mole  has  been  temporarily  lengthened  into  deep  water,  which 
will  also  afford  more  space,  and  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the 
fact  that  with  a good  system  of  electric  lighting,  work  could  be 
carried  on  at  night. 

Much  time  would  be  saved  if  cargoes,  such  as  coal,  lumber, 
macbinery,  &c.,  could  lie  discharged  day  and  night  and  their 
despatch  facilitated.  These  goods  are  discharged  over  the  railroad 
j)iers  into  the  cars,  and  are  placed  in  the  railroad  yards  in  bond 
until  desjiatchcd.  These  yards  are  a considerable  distance  from 
the  customs-house,  and  thei’e  is  often  much  loss  of  tiine  and 
expense  and  incpnvenience  occasioned  to  the  railroad  companies  and 
the  merchants  through  the  difficulty  iu' obtaining  quick  despatch, 
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for  which  object  it  has  been  suggested  that  a customs  official 
authorised  to  free  such  goods,  most  of  which  _are  not  dutiable, 
should  be  stationed  at  these  outlying  points. 

Another  cause  of  delay  is  occasioned  in  cases  of  short  delivery, 
whole  car-loads  being  detained  whilst  the  matter  is  being  settled, 
and  it  is  suggested  that  in  these  cases  the  cargo  in  question  should 
be  revised,  despatched  and  forwarded  at  once  pending  the  settle- 
ment of  the  question  of  shortage,  and  not  be  allowed  to  impede 
the  work  by  its  presence,  nor  to  be  a cause  of  inconvenience  and 
expense  to  the  companies  by  occupying  the  cars. 

The  necessity  for  bonded  warehouses  is  apparent,  not  only 
at  the  port,  but  at  the  principal  centres  to  which  through  freights 
are  despatched,  and  the  quick  transfer  of  such  merchandise  in 
bond  to  such  centres,  without  the  necessity  of  examination  at  the 
port  of  discharge,  would  go  far  towards  relieving  the  work  at 
the  customs-house  and  facilitating  quick  despatch. 

Vessels  constantly  over-carry  packages  or  give  short  delivery 
from  having  discharged  packages  at  the  wrong  ports,  and  such 
packages  cannot  be  returned  or  forwarded  until  a certificate  is 
received  from  the  customs  authority  at  the  port  of  destination, 
whereas  time  would  be  saved  if  the  miscarried  packages  were 
forwarded  at  once  pending  all  settlements. 

In  this  and  in  many  questions  the  collectors  are  bound  to 
enforce  the  customs  rules  and  regulations  until  reference  is  made 
to  the  Government  in  Mexico,  and  although  prompt  remedy  is 
obtained  from  this  quarter,  this  constant  reference  entails  extra 
work,  loss  of  time  and  inconvenience  in  many  cases  that  could 
be  summarily  settled  by  the  collector  provided  he  was  authorised 
to  settle  such  minor  questions  on  their  merits. 

. Simplification  and  suppression  of  unnecessary  documents 
and  information,  required  both  locally  and  from  foreign  shippers, 
would  relieve  the  commerce  of  the  country,  and  great  hopes  are 
entertained  that  this  matter  will  shortly  receive  serious  con- 
sideration and  will  occasion  a simplification  of  the  tariff. 

In  view  of  the  customs  rules  and  regulations  in  force,  foreign  Shippers  aud 
shippers  are  greatly  to  blame  for  errors  and  omissions  occasioned  charterers, 
through  carelessness,  and  which  give  rise  to  many  of  the  questions 
referred  to. 

Bills  of  lading  and  consular  invoices  should  be  sent  to  con- 
signees at  the  ports  and  not  to  persons  in  the  interior,  who  are 
mostly  inexperienced  in  maritime  practices,  and  lack  that  despatch 
so  necessary  in  business  matters. 

Consignments  to  order  should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible 
as  business  methods  in  Mexico  are  not  adapted  to  such  transac- 
tions, and  many  complaints  are  occasioned  by  the  shippei’s  of  such 
cargoes  not  forwarding  the  proper  advices  and  documents,  and, 
again,  by  forwarding  the  bill  of  lading  to  some  person  in  the 
interior,  who,  by  not  acting  promptly,  occasions  delay. 

All  charter  parties  should  contain  an  arbitration  clause  for  the 
settlement  of  questions  by  arbitration  in  Europe,  and  masters  of 
vessels  should  be  allowed  greater  latitude  for  arranging  minor 
questions  according  to  circumstances. 
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Port  works. 


Dock. 


Liglithouses 
and  buojs. 


Taking  into  consideration  the  present  transitory  condition  of 
the  port,  and  the  present  inadequate  means  for  handling  merchan- 
dise, the  consignees  of  the  cargo  should  be  treated  in  a more  liberal 
spirit. 


Public  IPorks. 

The  port  works  are  now  progressing. 

The  contractor’s  dredger  from  the  Clyde  has  sailed  and  is  due 
at  Vera  Cruz  by  the  end  of  the  month.  Her  capacity  is  2,000 
tons  of  sand  per  hour,  and  calculating  that  the  material  dredged 
has  to  be  taken  some  4 kiloms.  to  sea,  it  is  expected  that  she  will 
make  ten  trips  in  twenty-four  hours,  working  day  and  night. 
AVhen  once  this  dredger  is  at  work  the  depth  of  water  in  the 
harbour  will  be  gradually  increased. 

The  north-west  breakwater,  which  has  so  long  been  under 
construction,  is  being  strengthened,  but  the  rubble,  which  is  being 
placed  in  position,  will  be  allowed  to  be  washed  and  consolidated 
by  next  winter’s  northers  before  being  finished  off  with  concrete. 

The  north-east  breakwater  will  be  started  in  about  six  months 
when  the  Titan  crane  arrives. 

The  south-east  l)reak water  is  started  and  is  being  actively  pro- 
ceeded with. 

Within  two  years  the  harbour  will  be  so  far  protected  by  the 
breakwaters,  although  they  will  take  two  years  more  to  be  finally 
completed,  that  it  is  expected  ships  will  not  be  stopped  discharging 
on  account  of  any  rough  sea.  Another  year  will  see  the  ships 
discharging  alongside  the  deep  water  quays  that  are  now  being 
built. 

The  masonry  and  concrete  wall  now  in  course  of  construction 
along  the  foreshore  will  have  a minimum  depth  of  water  of 
3 metres,  and  over  50  acres  of  land  will  be  reclaimed  between 
this  wall  and  the  shore  by  filling  up  with  sand  from  the  dredging. 
This  wall  will  be  over  miles  in  length,  and  deep  water  piers 
will  project  from  it  for  ocean-going  vessels.  The  land  thus 
reclaimed  will  be  available  for  warehouses,  &c. 

When  finished  Vera  Cruz  harbour  will  be  perfectly  safe  in  all 
weather,  can  be  made  in  all  weather,  and  will  have  accommoda- 
tion for  six  of  the  largest'  steamers  to  discharge  alongside  into 
railroad  cars  at  the  same  time,  and  this  accommodation  may  be 
increased  as  required. 

In  fact,  Vera  Cruz  will  be  one  of  the  finest  ports  in  the 
world. 

The  Government  pontoon  dock  is  being  erected  at  Tlacotalpam, 
and  will  be  floated  to  Vera  Cruz  probably  by  the  end  of  the 
year.  This  dock  is  capable  of  lifting  a vessel  of  1,500  tons 
register. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Eiver  Tuxpam  a fixed  white  light  of  some 
eight  to  ten  miles  radius  has  been  exhibited  since  September  last, 
and  six  buoys  have  been  placed  in  position  on  the  bar  at  the 
entrance  to  the  port  of  Laguna  de  Terminos. 
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Lights  are  in  course  of  erection  at  Lobos  Island  and  at 
Coatzocoalcos  bar,  and  are  expected  to  be  exhibited  by  May 
next. 

Studies  are  being  made  for  suggested  lights  on  the  Alacranes 
and  the  reef  of  Sisal. 

The  new  Mexican  Maritime  Law  of  October  15,  1895,  came  Maritime  la' 
into  force  on  November  1 of  that  year. 

This  law  abolished  the  post  of  captain  of  the  port,  and  dis- 
tributes those  duties  amongst  other  officials,  creating  the  Collector 
of  Customs  the  chief  official  of  the  port. 

In  some  respects  the  wording  of  this  law  would  seem  to  require 
a liberal  interpretation  as  regards  foreign  shipping.  ... 

The  total  mortality  in  Vera  Cruz  during  the  year  1895  was  Health. 
1,410  out  of  a population  of  some  29,000,  which  gives  a death- 
rate  of  48*62  per  1,000. 

The  total  deaths  from  yellow  fever  was  143,  equal  to  4*93  per 

1,000. 

This  is  an  improvement  on  1894,  when  the  total  death-rate 
was  55*62  per  1 000,  and  from  yellow  fever  7*10  per  1,000. 

The  daily-increasing  activity  of  the  harbour  works  on  which 
foreign  skilled  labour  is  employed,  has  caused  a corresponding 
increase  in  the  number  of  persons  liable  to  tropical  illnesses.  •'  * 

It  is  maintained  that  in  reclaiming  land  the  present  foreshore' 
will  not  be  disturbed,  but  will  be  covered  up  with  clean  sand 
dredged  from  the  channel,  and  that,  consequently,  this  work  will 
not  affect  the  health  of  the  port.  It  is,  however,  asserted,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  on  those  occasions  when  the  ground  has  been 
disturbed  mortality  has  greatly  increased. 

In  any  case  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  mortality  from  yellow 
fever  during  1896  will  be  considerable,  and,  consequently,  no  . 
precautionary  means  should  be  neglected. 

Projects  for  the  draining  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  for  diverting  the 
present  drainage  from  the  harbour,  are  under  consideration,  but 
the  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  are  very  great. 

Table  E gives  the  shipping  returns  for  1895,  and  shows  little  Shipping, 
difference  as  compared  with  1894,  there  being  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  vessels,  and  a falling-off  in  the  tonnage.  British 
shipping  show^s  an  increase. 

These  returns  have,  no  doubt,  been  temporarily  affected  by  the 
transitory  condition  of  the  port,  and  also  by  the  cutting  of  rail- 
road rates  at  Tampico. 

The  following  table  compares  the  tonnage  of  freight  inwards 
and  outwards  during  the  2 years  from  July  1,  1893,  to  June  30, 

1895 


Year. 

Tonnage. 

Inwards. 

Outwards. 

1894-95  

240,161 

43,425 

1893-94  

224,989 

44,109 
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Coasting 
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Tuxpam. 


Of  the  inwards  tonnage  of  freight  during  1894-95,  142,308 
tons  was  carried  in  British  vessels,  and  of  the  outwards  16,541. 

There  is  little  change  in  the  coasting  trade.  Freights  continue 
exorbitant,  and  the  service  bad  and  inadequate  to  the  demand, 
and  shows  a tendency  to  decline. 

The  following  table  compares  the  shipping  employed  on  the 
coast  and  the  amount  of  cargo  carried  during  the  2 years  from 
July  1,  1893,  to  June  30,  1895 


Year. 

N umber 
of  Yessels. 

Registered 

Tonnage. 

i 

IXmnber  | 
of  Voyages,  j 

1 

Cargo. 

1894-95 

29 

5,086 

240 

Tons. 

41,941 

1893-94 

30 

5,501 

377 

40,078 

There  is  an  opening  to  a remunerative  business  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a good  service  on  the  coast,  the  present  trade  being 
restricted  through  want  of  transport  and  j)i’oper  means  of  com- 
munication. 

The  small  town  of  Tuxpam  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  of  the  same  name  some  9 miles  from  its  mouth.  At  present 
it  is  a place  of  little  importance,  business  being  principally  con- 
fined to  the  collection  and  export  of  chicle,  and  its  many  advan- 
tages as  an  outlet  to  commerce  and  its  natural  resources  seem  to 
have  been  neglected. 

The  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  of  sand,  with  some  5 feet 
of  water,  and  it  is  asserted  that  a depth  of  30  feet  could  be  main- 
tained by  means  of  breakwaters  at  a cost  of  some  30,000/.  Inside 
the  bar  there  are  from  4 to  5 fatlioms  of  water  alongside  the  banks, 
and  the  lower  reach  of  the  river  is  about  J mile  broad.  The 
current  is  some  4 knots,  and  the  river  has  a rise  and  fall  of  from 
3 to  3^  feet  The  river  is  navigable  to  vessels  of  20  feet  draught 
for  40  miles,  and  from  90  to  100  miles  to  small  craft.  The  bed 
is  clean  and  free  of  snags  and  shoals.  There  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  the  construction  of  wharves  and  docks. 

Tliis  region  teems  with  tropical  products,  and  coffee  and  rubber 
may  be  seen  growing  side  by  side,  but  the  means  of  communica- 
tion being  so  defective  agriculture  is  neglected. 

A Government  concession  for  a line  from  Mexico  to  Tuxpam 
has  been  held  by  the  Hidalgo  Railroad  Company  since  1880,  and 
so  far  it  is  constructed  from  the  capital  to  Tulancingo,  about 
125  miles,  leaving  110  miles  to  connect  with  Tuxpam.  It  is 
a narrow  gauge  line.  It  is  claimed  tliat  on  these  235  miles  the 
grade  would  not  exceed  2|  per  cent.,  that  bridges,  tunnels,  and 
cuttings  would  be  few,  and  tliat  there  would  be  no  engineering 
difficulty  in  the  construction.  It  is  further  claimed  that  the  run 
from  Tuxpam  to  the  capital  would  not  exceed  8 hours. 

On  the  portion  already  constructed,  the  principal  freight  is 
pulque,  which  pays  well.  From  .TulancingO'  to  Tuxpam  the  road 
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would  tap  lands  abundant  in  heavy  timber,  rubber,  chicle, 
sarsaparilla,  and  vanilla  ; lands  suitable  for  coffee,  sugar,  pasture, 
coal,  silver,  lead,  and  slate  are  to  be  found  in  these  regions.  ' • • 
To  open  up  such  a country  would  in  itself  be  profitable,  and, 
provided  the  port  of  Tuxpam  is  made  accessible,  through  freights 
to  the  capital  could  compete  with  Vera  Cruz. 

A network  of  lagoons,  running  parallel  with  the  coast,  joins 
the  Tuxpam  and  Panuco  Eivers  and  forms  a connection  with  the 
port  of  Tampico.  The  distance  is  about  100  miles,  and  is  so  far 
only  serviceable  to  canoes,  the  lagoons  being  very  shallow.  A 
concession  was  granted  last  July  for  the  dredging  of  a channel 
through  the  lagoons,  the  cutting  of  canals  in  some  places,  and  the 
establishment  of  a line  of  small  steam  craft.  Apparently  there 
are  no  engineering  difficulties  to  this  project,  and  when  com- 
pleted this  waterway  will  serve  as  a feeder  to  the  port  of 
Tampico,  until  such  time  when  Tuxpam  will  be  enable  to 
compete. 

These  lagoons  team  with  prawns,  oysters,  and  fish.  The 
prawns  are  caught  and  dried  and  carried  into  the  interior,  but 
there  are  no  means  of  preserving  the  oysters,  which  are  so 
abundant  that  they  are  piled  up  on  the  banks  and  burnt  for  lime. 

It  is  a matter  of  surprise  that  an  industry  is  not  started  for 
preserving  these  oysters  and  prawns  in  tins. 

The  asphalt  or  Gilsonite  deposits  at  Espinal,  on  the  Teco-  Espinal 
lutla  Ptiver,  have  lately  received  attention,  and  give  promise  ^splialt 
of  a considerable  business  being  established  in  the  extraction  of 
this  substance  for  export  and  home  consumption. 

This  substance  is  valuable  as  fuel,  in  the  manufacture  of 
paving  blocks,  varnish,  and  other  uses,  and  although  at  present  to 
a certain  extent  both  transported  to  Mexico  and  sent  to  the 
United  States,  its  markets  are  limited  for  want  of  cheaper  trans- 
portation. 

Attention  has  already  been  drawn  to  the  necessity  of  rail- 
road communication  through  this  part  of  the  country,  between 
Mexico  and  the  coast,  and  it  is  expected  that  before  long  active 
measures  in  this  direction  will  be  taken. 

As  to  a port  of  outlet,  both  Tecolutla  and  Kautla  are  both 
small  with  sand  bars  at  the  mouths  of  tlieir  rivers.  Of  the  two,  Tecolutla. 
Tecolutla  is  the  best,  there  being  5 to  6 feet  of  water  on  the  bar, 
and  4 to  5 fathoms  in  the  port  alongside  the  bank.  Whilst 
Uautla  has  some  3 to  4 feet  of  water  on  the  bar,  and  1^  to  Nautla. 

2 fathoms  in  the  port.  Neither  of  the  rivers  on  which  these 
ports  are  situated  offer,  in  their  present  condition,  facilities  for 
navigation  to  reasonably  sized  craft. 

Espinal  is  not  so  far  from  Tuxpam  that  transport  by  rail  to 
that  good  port  might  not  be  an  economy  in  the  charges  on  the 
export  of  asphalt. 


Progreso. 

Mr.  Vice-Consul  Waddle,  of  Progreso,  reports  the  following 
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Henequen. 


Logwood 
and  chicle. 


Labour. 


Condition  of 
the  port. 


with  regards  to  the  trade  and  commerce  of  that  port  under  date  of 
February  22,  1896. 

The  amount  of  fibre  exported  from  Progreso  during  1895  was 
381,504  bales,  valued  at  614,231/.,  and  shows  an  increase  of 
7,621  bales  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year. 

This  article  was  exported  in  163  steamers,  which  is  25  vessels 
less  than  in  1894. 

Logwood  and  chicle  have  been  exported  in  larger  quantities 
from  the  State  of  Yucatan  during  1895  than  in  any  previous 
year. 

Henequen  growers  have  turned  their  attention  to  these  pro- 
ducts, and  have  imported  labour  from  other  parts  of  Mexico  for 
this  object,  at  the  same  time  reducing  the  number  of  hands  on 
their  henequen  plantations  to  a minimum,  in  consequence  of 
which  production  of  fibre  for  export  in  1896  may  be  expected  to 
be  less. 

A syndicate  has  been  formed  by  the  henequen  cultivators  of 
Yucatan  to  hold  a large  quantity  of  1896  production  in  order  to 
regulate  the  supply,  with  a view  to  maintain  the  value  against  a 
fall  in  price  by  over-production. 

The  drafting  of  labour  to  the  logwood  and  chicle  industries 
has  affected  the  supply  in  the  port,  and  it  has  been  further 
restricted  by  the  formation  of  the  National  Guard,  in  which 
either  service  at  50  c.  a day,  or  the  payment  of  4 dol.  a month, 
is  obligatory. 

The  management  and  the  facilities  of  the  port  of  Progreso  have 
not  improved.  Anchors  are  allowed  to  remained  unbuoyed  and 
cause  damage  to  vessels  going  alongside  the  pier.  There  is  much 
delay  in  the  despatch  of  vessels  and  the  giving  of  pratique. 
Promptness  in  these  matters  is  most  necessary  in  an  open  road- 
stead like  Progreso,  especially  during  the  norther  season,  when 
masters  must  take  advantage  of  the  fine  weather  between  the 
gales. 

Steamers  calling  with  25  or  50  tons  of  cargo  to  discharge 
have  been  delayed  waiting  for  pratique,  and  the  Mexican  sailing 
vessel  “ Alfonso  ” has  become  a total  wreck  on  the  beach  along- 
side the  pier,  whilst  awaiting  despatch. 


VEHA  CKUZ. 
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Table  A. — Impoets  through  Vera  Cruz  during  the  Years  from 
July  1,  1892,  to  June  30,  1895. 


Countries  whence  Imported. 

Value. 

1894-95. 

1893-94. 

1892-93. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

^..--^ngland,  • . , 

941,229 

711,513 

664,926 

India  . . 

•• 

•• 

20,730 

14,744 

27,540 

961,959 

726,257 

692,466 

^■^rance  . . . . 

942,501 

667,881 

721,287 

^'''TJnited  Slates  .. 

* , 

444.849 

403,320 

612,223 

y-^Oermany 

, , 

437,543 

298,929 

333,868 

Spain  . . . . 

309,153 

307,793 

353,115 

Belgium , , 

31,734 

31,964 

42,010 

,-^taly 

17,668 

13,106 

22,030 

Other  countries. . 

•• 

•• 

79,768 

73,862 

88,299 

Total 

•• 

•• 

3,225,175 

2,523,112 

2,865,298 

Note. — Ke-con verted  at  5 dollara  to  tlie  1^. 


(2118) 
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Table  B. — Value  of  Principal  Articles  of  Importation  tbrongli 
Vera  Cruz  during  the  year  from  July  1,  1894,  to  June  30,  1895. 


Articles. 

Value. 

Total. 

Live  animals  and  items  under  animal 

£ 

£ 

products 

, . 

200,282 

Raw  cotton  . . , , . . « , 

75,381 

J ute  . . . . . « , . . . 

4,740 

Jute  bagging  , . , , 

36,393 

Other  items  under  vegetable  products 

229,637 

346,151 

Copper  . . 

9,224 

„ articles  . . 

67,009 

Tin,  lead,  and  zinc  ..  .. 

2,576 

„ „ articles 

10,456 

Iron  and  steel  wire  for  fencing 

13,851 

Agricultural  implements 

14,475 

Railroad  sleepers  and  rails 

18,202 

Other  items  of  iron  and  steel  . . 

138,918 

Quicksilver  , . 

26,533 

Hydraulic  and  common  lime  e . 

9,262 

Coal  . . . . . . 

65,110 

Unrefined  petroleum  . , 

29,686 

Glass,  crockery,  and  porcelain. , 

63,807 

Other  items  under  mineral  products . . 

68,915 

538,024 

Cotton,  yarn  and  thread  . . 

129,075 

,,  cloth  , . , . . . 

344,181 

„ articles  • . 

129,009 

17,411 

Linen,  yam  and  thread  , , 

„ cloth 

41,047 

„ articles  ..  ..  ,*  .. 

’8,598 

Woollens,  spun  wool  .« 

4,292 

„ cloth . . . . 

246,049 

„ articles  «. 

40,487 

Silks  and  silken  goods  . . 

Other  textiles  of  mixed  material  and 

65,913 

items  under  textiles  . . . . 

92,303 

1,118,365 

Chemicals  and  drugs  . . . . 

125,457 

Beer  and  cider  . . 

8,631 

Wines,  spirits,  waters,  &c. 

271,925 

280,556 

Paper  and  paper  articles  . • 

4 4 

190,310 

Tools 

20,239 

Scientific  instruments  . . . . 

15,985 

Machinery,  proper  , . . . 

194,475 

Other  items  under  machinery 

48,100 

278,799 

Vehicle  ..  ..  .. 

16,117 

Arms  and  explosives  . . , . 

39,212 

Miscellaneous  .4  . # . . 

•• 

91,902 

Total  4 4 

•• 

3,225,175 

Notb.— Re*convei’ted  at  5 dol.  to  the  lU 


Table  C. — Expokts  through  Vera  Cruz  during  the  Years  from  July  1 to  June  30  of  1893-94  and  1894-95. 


VERA  CRUZ, 
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Note. — Converted  into  sterling  at  the  rate  of  10  dol.  to  the  11. 


Table  D. — Eeturn  of  Exports  through  Vera  Cruz,  with  Destination,  during  the  Year  from  July  1,  1894,  to 

June  30,  1895. 


MEXICO. 


Total. 

Value. 

^ Co'  l>r  cT  O CO  CO*  co'  oT 

^t^-COC^COi-H^CO*— I I-H  00 

1,593,385 

Quantity. 

•C0»0)C0’^e005COi-»b-*C0Ob-r-iC500 
52iO»tOiC'^3COOOOC<l'-IO>iOCOCOCOOi 
ChCOC0000005'*1<00  I-MM003  CO 

^ <N  i-Tc^  lo  «-T 

32,954 

Other  Countries. 

i 

Value. 

O 05  to  05  O 

^ t>- CO 00 (M  :::::::::  :<?c> 

'H  :co 

i>r 

8,584 

Quantity. 

Tons. 

1 

3 

120 

21 

'l4 

159 

Spain  and  Cuba. 

Value. 

NCOO'"«>05 
O 00  eg  to  to  eg  eg  | 

, !>•  CO  : -oi*  ;o  • : : : ■ (n  eg 

'rt  ' • to~  • • • • 

'i*  ! 

50,288 

(Quantity. 

“05  1-1  i-<  o CO  r-l  com 

:::;<moo 

o : : t-  . : : : . 

H eo" 

3,916 

United  States. 

Value. 

r-4  ^ CO  GO  kC  rH  ^ CO  0>  Ci  O O O 

M 03  O S O O ^ GO  05  ^ CO  00 

CO  ^ S cS  0^0  C't 

' C'T  f-T t-J*  CO  ^ 1 

CO  I-H  kQ  »-H  CO  ^ '^  ] 

1,281,352 

Quantity. 

•iCt000OO05C0Ot0OC0IM-HC0'«i<  ] 
“ug  uo'^>o>oco(N-^o(M'^eoi— lOO  1 

flco  -^oo-^  ..Hi-lt—  CO] 

® ..r  _r 

1 00 
05 

France. 

Value. 

£ 

11,583 

1,937 

322 

23,826 

1,831 

2,050 

3,'h3 

4,594 

49,456 

Quantity. 

“ iC  00  lO  00  i-H  CO  05 

o-^  00  ::  ..T*(...r-i 

H ,-r 

2,713 

Germany. 

Value. 

£ 

3,149 

882 

50,315 

42,717 

430 

120 

”237 

2,878 

9*^2 

110,360 

Quantity. 

Tons. 

32 

4 

616 

1,503 

7 

10 

”31 

1,042 

989 

4,234 

England. 

Value. 

£ 

6,426 

68,595 

4,299 

526 

”364 

2,345 

2,887 

3,665 

4,238 

93,345 

Quantity. 

Tons. 

91 

331 

57 

25 

”20 

i’65 

1,121 

195 

289 

2,294 

Articles. 

Coffee 

Tobacco,  manufactured  ... 

,,  raw  

Broom  root 

Hides  and  skins  

Marble  

Beans  and  peas  

Vanilla  

Chicle 

Mahogany  and  other  woods 

Dye-woods 

Sugar 

Rubber  

Garlic 

Miscellaneous  

Total 

VERA  CRUZ. 


X 


—I 

CD 


r/2 

‘o 

CD 


d 

c6 


?-i 

o 


o 

o 


H 

t—( 

H 

!2; 

<! 


3 

Value. 

£ 

260,488 

99,840 

22,356 

6,069 

755,625 

1,144,378 

1,593,385 

2,737,763 

j Quantity. 

Tons. 

9,853 

9,853 

32,954 

I 00 

1 

Other  Countries. 

Value. 

£ 

23,902 

"900 

24,802 

8,584 

33,386 

Quantity. 

Tons. 

593 

593 

159 

752 

Spain  and  Cuba. 

Value. 

1 

1 : : 

cc 

4,070 

50,288 

54,358 

Quantity. 

Tons. 

3**916 

3,916 

United  States. 

Value. 

S CO  05  0 

i t--  CO  ^ 05  CO 

1 

(N 

119,620 

1,281,352 

1,400,872 

j Quantity. 

Tons 

238 

238 

19,638 

19,876 

France. 

Value. 

05  IC  (N  0 CO 
05  05  lit  CO 

CO 

^ CO  05*'  C<r  ’^*' 
p-H  CO 

120,994 

49,456 

170,450 

Quantity. 

j Tons. 
88 

88 

2,713 

2,801 

Germany. 

Value. 

£ 

66,140 

3*601 

f-I  0 
CO 
I'-  C^ 

oTo' 

180,101 

Quantity. 

Tons. 

3,306 

3,306 

4,234 

7,540 

England. 

Value. 

£ 

155,221 

6,214 

8,513 

464 

634,839 

805,251 

93,345 

898,596 

Quantity. 

Tons. 

5,628 

5,628 

2,294 

7,922 

Articles. 

Silver  ores  

Bullion  silver  

„ gold 

Gold  coin  

Silver  coin 

Total  

Other  articles  as  above 

Grand  total 

Note  .—Converted  into  sterling  at  the  rate  of  10  dol.  to  the  U. 
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Annex  E. — Eeturn  of  all  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  Vera  Cruz 
during  the  Year  ended  December  31,  1895. 

Entered. 


Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

Nationality. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

British  

3 

1,013 

127 

196,829 

130 

197,842 

French  

12 

21,925 

12 

21,925 

German  

i 

”664 

32 

46,027 

33 

46,591 

Spanish  

1 

358 

36 

72,117 

37 

72,475 

American 

31 

7,387 

71 

133,722 

102 

141,109 

Other  countries  ... 

9 

3,249 

6 

3,487 

J5 

6,736 

Mexican  coasting... 

72 

9,230 

165 

53,166 

237 

62,396 

Total  

,,  for  the  year 

117 

21,801 

449 

527,273 

566 

549,074 

preceding 

126 

23,189 

423 

542,769 

549 

565,958 

Cleared. 


Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

Nationality. 

N umber  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

...^--^ritish  

3 

1,013 

119 

187,266 

122 

188,279 

' French  

12 

22,325 

12 

22,325 

^^German  

"i 

”*91 

32 

45,811 

33 

45,902 

Spanish  

1 

358 

34 

68,453 

35 

68,811 

_ ^..American 

29 

6,454 

65 

125,220 

94 

131,674 

Other  countries  ... 

7 

2,908 

7 

3,961 

14 

6,869 

Mexican  coasting... 

68 

8,065 

163 

53,288 

231 

61,353 

•«»«*^otal  ... 

„ for  the  year 

109 

18,889 

432 

506,324 

541 

525,213 

preceding  ... 

129 

23,263 

425 

543,188 

554 

566,449 
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No. 

Price. 

No. 

Price. 

1562.  Batoum  ..  • 

lUd. 

1622,  Jeddah 

• • 

• • 

• • 

lid. 

1563.  Naples  «• 

» • 

2d. 

1623.  Hamburg 

• • 

• • 

3d. 

1564.  Eesht  ..  , 

• • 

4H. 

1624.  Angora 

• • 

• • 

lid. 

1565.  Copenhagen  • 

.. 

l^d. 

1625.  Buda-Pesth., 

• • 

• • 

lid. 

1566.  Porto  Rico  . . « 

.. 

lid. 

1626.  Beyrout 

• • 

• • 

Id. 

1567.  Malaga  ..  . 

,, 

3d. 

1627.  Bushire 

• • 

• • 

2d. 

1668.  Galveston  ..  • 

7id. 

1G28.  Stettin 

• • 

2id. 

1569.  Tabreez  ..  • 

• , 

id. 

1629.  Porto  Rico 

Id. 

1570.  Fiji 

• • 

id. 

1630.  Rotterdam 

• • 

id. 

15Tl«  .Atphdis  ••  • 

• • 

2id. 

1631.  Alexandria 

lid. 

1572.  Bilbao 

• • 

3id. 

1632.  Tokio 

• • 

, * 

2id. 

1573.  Barcelona  .. 

, , 

3d. 

1633.  Tangier 

• • 

lid. 

1674.  Fiume  ..  • 

, , 

2d. 

1634.  Oporto 

1676.  Tahiti  ..  • 

Id. 

1635.  St.  Petersburg 

• • 

4d. 

1676.  San  Francisco  • 

• • 

6d. 

1636.  Dantzig 

• ^ 

2d. 

1577.  Ichang 

.. 

lid. 

1637.  Macao 

, * 

• • 

Id. 

1578.  Amoy 

lid. 

1638.  Hiogo  and  Osaka 

• • 

• • 

6d. 

1579.  Wenchow  .. 

Id. 

1639.  Naples 

• • 

lid. 

1580.  Smyrna  .. 

. . 

2id. 

1640,  Kiungchow 

• • 

id. 

1581.  Nice .. 

, , 

lid. 

1641.  Rome 

lid. 

1582.  Soul 

, , 

lid. 

1642.  Beira 

• • 

id. 

1583.  Rio  Grande  do  Sul , 

. . 

4d. 

1643.  St.  Jago  de 

Cuba 

• • 

4id. 

1684.  Nagasaki 

• , 

Id. 

1614.  Christiania 

• • 

6d. 

1585.  Hakodate  .. 

. . 

Id. 

1645.  Lisbon 

, * 

• • 

lid. 

1586.  Frankfort  .. 

. • 

Sd. 

1646.  Brussels 

id. 

1587.  Samoa  .. 

,, 

Id. 

1647.  Vera  Cruz 

id. 

1588.  Cherbourg  .. 

. . 

lid. 

1648.  Tunis 

• « 

Id. 

1589.  Damascus  .. 

. , 

Id. 

1649.  Antwerp 

• • 

• • 

Id. 

1590.  New  York 

Id. 

1650.  Tokio 

• • 

nd. 

1591.  Athens  •• 

, , 

2d. 

1651.  Honolulu 

• id. 

1592.  Baghdad  *. 

, * 

Id. 

1652.  Stettin 

* , 

• • 

lid. 

1593.  Vienna 

, , 

lid. 

1653.  Bangkok 

• • 

Id. 

1594.  Montevideo.. 

, , 

2id. 

1654.  Batoum  • 

lid. 

1595.  Swatow 

• • 

lid. 

1655.  Mexico 

9 id. 

1596.  Foochow  ..  . 

Id. 

1656.  Odessa 

lid. 

1597.  Tamsni 

, . 

Id. 

1657.  Reunion 

Id. 

1598.  Chungking.. 

. . 

Id. 

1658.  Tokio 

• • 

, * 

lid. 

1689.  Chefoo  . . • 

. . 

Id. 

1659.  Maranham 

• • 

• • 

Id. 

1600.  Tokio  < . . 

. . 

lid. 

1660.  Copenhagen., 

• • 

id. 

1601.  Bangkok 

. . 

Id. 

1661.  Berlin 

• • 

• • 

l|d. 

1502.  Caracas 

.. 

lid. 

1662.  Teheran 

• • 

« » 

* • . 

2id. 

1603.  Sofia 

, , 

2id. 

1663.  Salonica 

lid. 

1604.  Belgrade  ..  . 

. , 

2id. 

1664.  IManila 

id. 

1605.  Shanghai  ..  . 

2id. 

1665.  Florence 

. , 

5id. 

1606.  Canton 

lid. 

1666.  Dakar 

• • 

id. 

1607.  Meshed 

• * 

lid. 

1667.  Havre 

2d, 

1608.  Erzeroum  .. 

• * 

Id. 

1668.  Rouen 

• • 

2d. 

1609.  Galatz  •* 

• • 

2d. 

1669.  Corfu., 

id- 

1610.  Port  Said  ..  . 

lid. 

1670.  Calais 

id. 

IGll.  The  Hague  . . 

, • 

lid. 

1671.  Tehran 

• • 

lid. 

1612.  Calais 

, • 

Id. 

1672.  Barcelona 

2d. 

1613.  Newchwaiig. . 

. • 

Id. 

1673.  Amsterdam 

• • 

Id. 

1614.  Copenhagen 

• • 

Id. 

1674.  Bordeaux 

2id. 

1615.  Oilessa 

, 

2d. 

1675.  Warsaw 

• • 

Id. 

1616.  Gothenburg.,  . 

2d. 

1676.  Havana 

lid. 

1617.  Mannheim  ..  . 

, • 

lid. 

1677.  Berlin 

• • 

• • 

Id. 

1618.  Old  Calabar. . , 

5d. 

1678.  Beira.,  . . 

4 • 

lid. 

1619.  Pekin 

2id. 

1679.  Saigon 

• • 

Id. 

1620.  Taganrog 

• • 

2d. 

1680.  Trebizond 

• • 

• « 

Id. 

1621.  Brindisi 

• • 

2id. 

‘ 1681.  Vera  Cruz 

• • 

• « 

lid. 
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Consul  Wood  to  the  Marqyiis  of  Salislmri/, 

My  Lord,  Patras,  February  22,  1896. 

Enclosed  I have  the  honour  to  transmit  to  your  Lordship 
my  Report  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  the  Morea  for  the 
year  1895. 

I have,  &o. 

: (Signed)  F.  B.  WOOD. 
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Shipping  and  Navigation. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  report  that  there  is  a steady  British 
and  annual  increase  in  the  amount  of  British  tonnage  entering 
this  port,  and  an  examination  of  the  following  figures  will  show 
that  this  has  amounted  to  75  per  cent,  since  the  year  1890. 

The  numbers  are  : — 


Year. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

1890  

103 

103,085 

2,574 

1891 

130 

123,343 

3,074 

1892  

121 

121,612 

2,863 

1893  .. 

128 

133,084 

3,046 

1894  

152 

166,852 

3,847 

1895  

159 

175,388 

4,025 

(2110) 
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Of  the  above  151  were  steamers,  of  whicli  36  brought  general 
cargo  to  this  port,  and  remainder  came  in  ballast,  or  with  part 


discharging 


Foreign 
shipping 
competing 
with  British. 


cargo  for  other  ports,  and  loaded  currants  and  other  produce  for 
various  destinations.  Eight  were  sailing  vessels,  of  which  seven 
brought  full  cargoes  of  Labrador  codfish,  and  after 
loaded  valonea  for  the  United  Kingdom. 

There  is  a decrease,  as  compared  to  last  year,  in  the  number  of 
vessels  competing  for  the  trade  of  this  port  with  British  shipping. 
This  is  rather  a strange  fact,  for  within  the  last  few  years  the 
Erench,  German,  and  Eussian  markets  have  greatly  increased  their 
importation  of  currants,  which  is  the  principal  article  of  export 
from  this  consular  district,  without  apparently  giving  any  portion 
of  this  freight  to  their  own  shipping. 


Table  showing  Number  and  Tonnage  of  Foreign  Steamers  Com- 
peting with  British  Shipping  during  the  Years  1895-94. 


, 

1895. 

1894. 

Kationality. 

Number  of 
V essels. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

^^x’^erman.,  ..  .. 

^^'Austrian 

10 

10,317 

13 

12,517 

4 

3,660 

2,093 

12 

13,010 

Norwegian 

6 

7 

2,692 

French  . . 

1 

2,745 

2 

2,226 

Swedish . . 

1 

706 

2 

999 

-“-Dutch  .. 

2 

1,365 

1 

659 

• Italian 

•• 

•• 

1 

1 

450 

1 

Freights 

ruling. 


Bates  of 

freight 

ruling. 


The  above  table  does  not  include  the  Austrian  and  Italian  mail 
boats  which  call  regularly  at  this  port. 

The  freight  market  has  ruled  steady  throughout  the  year,  the 
supply  of  tonnage  having  been  carefully  regulated  to  meet  the 
demand  at  various  seasons,  and,  in  consequence,  rates  must  have 
been  fairly  remunerative  to  shipowners  and  charterers. 

The  following  are  the  average  rates  of  freight  paid  during  the 
past  year : — 
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Per  Steamer. 

' Port. 

From 

To— 

£ 

d. 

£ «. 

d. 

London  . . 

Per  gross 

ton  of  currants. . 

0 12 

6 

0 16 

0 

' Liverpool 

It 

0 19 

3 

0 19 

3 . 

M • • 

n 

valonea . . 

1 0 

0 

1 5 

0 

Bristol  . . 

currants. . 

0 17 

6 

1 2 

6 

Hull  .. 

M 

99  • • 

1 0 

0 

1 5 

0 

Manchester 

>9  • • 

0 17 

6. 

1 0 

0 

Antwerp..  ,, 

>» 

99  • • 

0 19 

0 

1 2 

6 

Holland., 

99  • • 

= ’ 0 14 

0 

0 17 

6 

Hamburg  - 

99  • • 

..10 

0 

1 2 

6 

New  York 

99  • • 

0 18 

6 

1 2 

6 

Montreal 

19 

99  • ♦ 

1 12 

6 

1 15 

0 

Australia 

Per  cubic  ton  of  currants 

2 2 

6 

2 5 

0 

Francs. 

Francs. 

Rouen  . . . . 

Per  ton  of  1,000  kilos.  . . 

15 

20 

Bordeaux 

99  • • 

17 

25 

Mai-seilles 

19 

99  • • 

10 

15 

Odessa  . . . . 

99 

99  • • 

8 

12 

Taganrog 

19 

99  • • 

10 

15 

At  the  opening  of  the  currant  shipping  season,  which  is  fixed  Early  freights, 
by  law  for  the  28th  of  August,  three  steamers  for  London  and 
two  for  Liverpool,  guaranteed  by  their  owners  to  do  the  passage 
home  with  early  fruit  within  ten  days,  obtained  full  cargoes  at 
the  handsome  freight  of  11.  10s.  per  ton.  Shipowners  having 
steamers  of  a capacity  of  not  over  1,000  tons,  capable  of  doing  the 
run  from  Patras  to  London  and  Liverpool  within  ten  days,  who 
may  wish  to  compete  for  this  early  business,  should  put  them- 
selves into  communication  with  some  of  the  ship  agents  in  this 
place  during  the  months  of  May  or  June. 

These  appear  very  low  compared  to  freights  ruling  for  other  Freights  to 
destinations,  but  are  accepted  by  vessels  on  their  way  to  the  Black  Russia. 

Sea  in  ballast  to  load  grain  homewards. 

The  Cunard  Company  and  Leyland  Line,  both  of  Liverpool,  Direct  lines  of 
keep  up  a regular  line  between  that  port  and  this,  with  monthly  British 
sailings,  touching  at  the  Italian  ports  on  the  way  out.  These 
direct  lines  are  of  great  advantage  to  the  import  trade  of  this  port. 

This  enterprise,  which  was  carried  out  at  an  enormous  expendi-  Corinth 
ture  of  time  and  money,  and  was  hoped  at  one  time  to  divert  all  Canal, 
the  traffic,  has  failed  to  realise  expectations. 

Owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  canal,  and  the  strength  of  the 
current  at  times,  the  passage  is  fraught  with  danger ; even  the 
smaller  Greek  mail  boats  which  are  constantly  passing  through 
have  had  several  accidents. 

No  foreign  steamship  line  will  use  the  canal,  although  the 
saving  in  time  to  steamers  plying  between  the  Adriatic  and  the 
Levant  would  be  considerable. 

No  shipwreck  of  British  vessel  has  occurred  during  the  year  No  shipwreck 
in  this  consular  district.  o*"  British 
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Slight 
increase  in 
value  of 
exports. 


Other 

exports. 


Currant  crop. 


Exports, 


There  is  a trifling  increase  in  the  value  of  the  currants  ex- 
ported from  this  port  during  the  past  year,  as  compared  to 
shipments  in  1894. 

The  values  for  the  last  5 years  are : — 


Year. 

Value. 

£ 

1891 

1,374,040 

1892  

1,282,000 

1893  

848,942 

1894 

657,211 

1895  

685,142 

The  great  decrease  apparent  in  tlie  value  of  currants  exported 
in  1895,  as  compared  to  1891-92,  is  not  due  to  any  falling-off 
in  the  quantity  exported,  but  to  an  enormous  drop  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  value  of  the  article.  In  1891  the  average 
price  of  all  currants  exported  was  about  17/.  per  ton,  f.o.b., 
whereas  it  now  barely  exceeds  9/. 

Besides  currants,  considerable  quantities  of  valonea,  tobacco, 
sultanas,  skins,  &c.,  are  exported  from  this  port  for  various  desti- 
nations in  British  bottoms,  but  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  any 
correct  estimate  of  their  total  va.lue. 

The  currant  is  the  staple  product  of  the  Morea,  and  the  pros- 
perity, so  to  speak,  of  the  entire  district,  depends  upon  it.  Un- 
fortunately the  Morea,  like  many  other  countries,  is  suffering 
from  over-production. 

In  order  to  meet  the  almost  unlimited  demand  from  France 
for  wine-making  purposes,  some  years  ago,  an  enormous  area  was 
planted  with  currant  vines,  and  the  crop  within  15  years  has  been 
almost  doubled.  The  French  vintage  having  to  some  extent 
recovered,  and  heavy  import  duties  having  been  imposed  on  cur- 
rants entering,  the  French  demand  has  been  almost  entirely  lost^ 
the  consequence  being  that  30,000  to  40,000  tons  of  currants  are 
annually  produced  over  what  is  required  for  the  world’s  con- 
sumption. 

With  an  article  like  currants,  whose  consumption  for  eating 
purposes  only  increases  very  slightly,  however  low  the  price  may 
be,  it  will  readily  be  understood  that  such  an  enormous  annual 
surplus  over  and  above  requirements  has  completely  demoralised 
trade  in  the  article,  and  brought  down  prices  to  a figure  which 
scarcely  covers  cultivation  expenses,  and  it  is  evident  that  if  this 
state  of  affairs  lasts  two  or  three  years  longer,  most  of  the  currant 
plantations  will  have  to  be  abandoned,  and  a once  thriving  com- 
munity will  be  brought  to  utter  ruin. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  that  matters  will  in  time  right  them- 
selves, that  the  fittest  will  survive  until  the  day  when  supply, 
owing  to  the  abandonment  of  their  vineyards  by  the  weaker  is 
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not  out  of  proportion  to  the  demand.  This  argument,  which 
might  apply  to  other  crops  and  industries  in  other  lands,  is  falla- 
cious in  the  present  instance.  It  must  he  remembered  that  the 
currant  growers,  in  order  to  increase  their  production  during  the 
years  of  unlimited  demand  and  high  prices,  had  recourse  to  loans 
at  very  high  rates  of  interest  on  a mortgage  of  their  property,  and 
this  they  were  easily  able  to  repay  during  the  years  of  the  French 
demand,  but  instead  of  endeavouring  gradually  to  repay  these 
loans  out  of  the  great  profits  they  were  then  making,  these  latter 
were  employed  in  further  plantations. 

But  the  crisis  came  rapidly.  The  cessation  of  the  French 
demand  caused  prices  to  drop  50  per  cent,  at  once,  property  lost 
nearly  all  its  value,  and,  although  the  growers  have  been  fighting 
manfully,  hoping  against  hope  for  the  last  three  years,  they  are 
now  at  an  end  of  their  resources,  for  capitalists  who  have,  in  their 
own  interests,  been  endeavouring,  during  these  hard  times,  to 
support  them,  find  themselves  no  longer  able  to  do  so. 

As  I said  above,  therefore,  where  all  are  equally  weak,  there 
can  be  no  survival  of  the  fittest,  and  the  currant  industry  in  the 
Morea  is  doomed,  unless  some  new  outlet  for  the  sale  of  cur- 
rants were  suddenly  to  be  found,  or  some  other  expedient  were 
devised. 

Could  the  currant  growers  all  agree  to  uproot  one-third  of  their 
plantations,  the  whole  problem  would  be  solved,  but  unfortunately 
this  is  an  impossibility. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  a currant  crop  of  130,000  tons,  which 
is  about  the  amount  required  for  the  world’s  consumption,  would 
realise  over  2,000,000^.,  whereas  a crop  of  170,000  tons  would  bring 
in  barely  over  1,000,000/. 

The  Greek  Government  has,  naturally,  given  its  serious  con- 
sideration to  the  currant  crisis,  and  during  July,  1895,  a Bill  was 
brought  in  by  the  Prime  Minister  which,  it  was  thought,  would 
prove  of  some  benefit  to  currant  growers. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  amount  of  currants  exported,  the  Bill 
provided  that  each  shipper  should,  when  producing  his  export 
declaration  at  the  custom-house,  attach  to  it  a receipt  showing 
that  he  had  deposited  in  Government  stores,  rented  for  this  pur- 
pose, 15  per  cent,  in  kind  of  the  amount  he  intended  to  export. 
The  currants  thus  taken  possession  of  by  the  Government  were 
not  to  be  exported,  but  sold  in  the  country  for  wine  or  spirit  mak- 
ing after  they  had  been  rendered  unfit  for  eating  purposes. 

This  Bill,  which,  it  may  be  mentioned,  met  with  the  hearty 
approval  of  almost  all  currant  dealers  in  Great  Britain,  met  with 
much  opposition  in  the  Greek  Chamber,  and  this  was  only  with- 
drawn on  the  Prime  Minister’s  allowing  a clause  to  be  added  which 
entirely  did  away  with  any  good  effect  the  Bill  might  have  had, 
and  this  was  that  any  exporter  should  have  the  option  of  paying 
the  15  per  cent,  in  cash ; the  value  of  1,000  lbs.  of  currants  being 
taken  at  90  dr. 

In  other  words  an  exporter  of  1,000  lbs.  of  currants  might 
either  deliver  150  lbs.  of  currants  into  Government  stores,  or  pay 
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the  equivalent  in  cash — say  150  lbs.  reckoned  at  90  dr.  per  1,000 
lbs.  equals  13*50  dr.  . r 

' The  cash  thus  encashed  by  the  Government  was,  according  to 
tlie  Bill,  to  be  invested  in  currants,  should  the  market  price  decline 
to  90  dr.  per  1,000th,  otherwise  it  was  to  be  used  to  create  some 
agricultural  bank  specially  appointed  to  assist  currant  growers.  _ 

The  object  of  this  Bill,  which  was  only  to  have  effect  for  one 
year,  and  which  became  law  during  last  September,  was  to  prevent 
the  market  price  of  currants  from  declining  below  90  dr.  per  mill, 
and  in  this  it  has,  up  till  now,  been  successful.  Speaking  roughly," 
the  shipments  of  currants  from  September  to  end  of  December 
amounted  to  110,000  tons,  and  'in  virtue  of  the  Eetention  Law 
some  7,000  tons  have  been  deposited  in  Government  stores  and 
are  still  undisposed  of,  the  remainder  (9,500  tons)  has  been  paid 
for  in  cash,  the  Government  having  received  the  sum  of  1,700,000 
dr.,  which  it  will  be  compelled,  according  to  the  Retention  Law,  to 
invest  in  currants,  should  the  market  price  decline  to  90  dr.  per 
mill. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  any  reliable  information'  as 
to  the  probable  size  of  the  crop.  The  Government  employs  no 
officials  for  this  purpose,  and  estimates  obtained  from  private 
sources  are  apt  to  err  on  one  side  or  the  other,  according  to  the 
interest  which  each  may  have  in  the  crop  being  large  or  small. 

The  general  opinion  in  the  month  of  June  last  was  that  the 
total  crop  would  not  exceed  135,000  tons,  but  the  following  esti- 
mate seems  to  have  been  the  most  correct : — 


Distriets. 

Quantity. 

Tons. 

Gulf  of  Corinth 

9,000 

Aegium  (Vostizza)  .. 

11,500 

Patras  and  Achaia  . . 

15,000 

Pyrgos  and  Olympia  (Elis)  , . 

81^500 

Campos  and  Gasiouni 

12,000 

Kyparissia  and  Filiatra 

19,500 

Pylos-Corone  and  Moclone  .. 

12,000 

Calamata  and  Nisi  (Messenia) 

20,500 

Missolonghi  and  Lepanio  . . 

3,250 

Nauplia  and  Argos  . . 

750 

Island  of  Zante 

7,500 

Island  of  Cephalonia,  Ithaca, 

and 

Santa 

M aura 

9,000 

Total  currant  crop 

•• 

•• 

151,500 

At  the  opening  of  the  season  about  10,000  tons  of  currants 
remained  in  Greece  for  shipment,  so  that  the  total  amount  avail- 
able for  exportation  slightly  exceeded  160,000  tons. 

From  tlie  commencement  of  the  season  up  to  the  end  of  the 
year  shipments  of  currants  to  the  various  markets  of  consumption, 
compared  with  those  of  1894,  were  : — 
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' Country  Exported  to — 

Quantity.  - \ 

1895.  - 

1894. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

: ■ Great  Britain 

51,645 

57,559 

United  States  ..  - 

9,276 

4,377 

Canada  . . 

974 

1,065 

France  ..  ....  .. 

19,067 

15,000 

North  of  Europe  ».  .. 

14,579 

12,204 

Trieste  <.  ,, 

2,823 

1,656 

Russia 

9,323 

13,937 

Australia . . . . . . . . 

1,645 

883  „ 

Total 

109,332 

106,741 

There  remained  at  the  end  of  the  year  about  50,000  tons  of  Stocks  ^ 
currants  in  Greece,  which  is  a very  heavy  stock,  there  is  conse-  aft?r 
quently  every  chance  of  a considerable  decline  in  prices  during  year, 
the  coming  spring  and  summer. 

This  was,  on  the  whole,  inferior  to  that  of  crop  1894,  so  prices  Quality  of 
were  slightly  lower,  excepting  for  the  very  lowest  quality  which 
was  to  some  extent  benefited  by  the  Eetention  Law. 

The  prices  realised  for  the  various  growths  compared  to  those  Prices  of 
of  the  preceding  season,  are  the  following  currants. 


Growths. 

Per  Cwt.,  f.o.b.,  in  Cases  of  65  lbs.  Net. 

Average, 

1894, 

1 

1895. 

September. 

December, 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Choicest  Vostizza  and  Gulf  .. 

0 19  6 

0 19  0 

0 14  0 

Fine  ,, 

0 13  6 - 

0 14  0 

0 11  0 

Choice  Patras  . . 

0 13  0 

0 15  0 

0 12  0 

Fine  Patras  and  Campos 

0 10  0 

0 12  0 

0 9 0 

Fine  Provincial  (Filiatra) 

0 8 0 

0 9 0 

0 8 0 

Average  Provincial  (Pylos,  &c.) 

0 7 0 

0 8 6 

0 7 6 

Pyrgos  and  Calamata  . . 

0 6 0 

0 8 0 

0 7 0 ' 

Shipments  of  currants  to  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  past  Shipments  of 
five  seasons  were  : — United^ 

Kingdom. 


1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 


Year. 


Quantity. 


Tods. 

64,050 

53,957 

60,694 

67,559 


SuUana  crop. 


Price  of 
Sultana. 

Fig  crop. 
Valonea  crop. 


Olive  oil  crop, 


The  crop  was  fairly  abundant,  some  900  tons  having  been 
produced  in  the  district  of  Argos,  and  about  300  tons  in  other 
parts  of  the  Morea. 

It  is  a great  pity  that  the  currant  growers  do  not  pay  more 
attention  to  the  cultivation  of  this  small  seedless  raisin  which  is 
yearly  growing  in  favour  in  all  markets  of  consumption,  and  is,  in 
many  cases,  taking  the  place  of  the  black  currant. 

More  care  and  expense  is  required  in  the  cultivation  and  pre- 
paration of  the  sultana,  still,  prices  obtained  are  more  than  double 
those  realised  for  currants,  and  amply  repay  the  producer. 

The  price  paid  for  the  Argos  crop,  which  was  almost  entirely 
shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom,  ruled  from  15/.  to  20/.  per  ton 
f.o.b.,  packed  in  boxes  of  about  28  lbs.  each. 

Dried  figs  for  export  are  only  produced  in  the  province  of 
Messenia.  The  quality  is  much  inferior  to  the  produce  of  Asia 
Minor,  Spain,  &c.,  and  is  unsuited  to  the  markets  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Almost  all  the  crop  is  shipped  to  Trieste. 

In  1895,  11,000  tons  of  dried  figs  were  produced  in  Messenia, 
against  9,000  tons  in  1894.  Prices  averaged  about  10/.  per  ton 
f.o.b.  in  casks  of  3 cwts. 

Was  again,  as  in  1894,  an  abundant  crop,  unfortunately  prices 
ruled  extremely  low,  say  about  6/.  to  7/.  per  ton  f.o.b. 

The  produce  of  the  various  districts  compared  to  last  year 
was : — 


District. 

Quantity. 

1895. 

1894. 

Acarnania  and  Etolia  . . 

• • 

Tons. 

5,000 

Tons. 

4,000 

Marathonisi  (Laconia)  •• 

3,600 

4,000 

Cape  Papa  (Achaia)  •• 

• • 

1,100 

1,000 

Total  • • 

• • 

9,700 

9,000 

A good  portion  of  the  crop  is  shipped  by  sailers  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  where  the  article  is  used  for  tanning  purposes. 
Kemainder  goes  to  Austria  and  Italy. 

Ko  olive  oil  was  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom  from  this 
consular  district  in  the  year  1895.  So  many  olive  trees  have  been 
cut  down  during  the  past  years  to  make  way  for  vineyards,  that 
the  quantity  of  olive  oil  produced  in  the  Morea  barely  suffices 
for  local  consumption,  and  consequently  commands  high  prices. 
It  is  strange  that  the  Greek  peasantry,  usually  so  intelligent,  should 
liave  been  so  short-sighted  as  to  deprive  themselves  of  an  article 
whicli  is  of  absolute  necessity,  and  which,  once  done  away  with, 
cannot  be  replaced  for  very  many  years. 

Olive  oil  is  selling  retail  at  561.  (about  3^/.)  per  pound,  whereas 
the  currants  which  have  replaced  it  do  not  fetch  more  than  27  1. 
(about  IJr/.)  per  pound. 
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Tobacco  is  produced  in  the  plain  of  Argos,  and  in  the  province  of  Tobacco. 
Acarnania  and  Etolia.  Not  much  finds  its  way  direct  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  qurdity  being  inferior  and  lacking  the  aroma  of  the 
best  Thessalian  and  Turkish  tobaccos. 

The  produce  of  Argos  amounted  in  1895  to  about  1,000  tons, 
which  were  sold  wholesale  at  from  l\d.  to  l^d.  per  pound  English. 

A large  quantity  of  tobacco  is  consumed  in  this  country. 

Smoking  being  almost  universal,  even  among  the  very  poorest 
class. 

This  was  again  abundant,  but  there  can  be  no  export  of  wine  Vintage, 
from  the  Morea  on  a large  scale  until  wine  producers  give  up  the 
habit  of  mixing  it  with  resin,  thus  rendering  it  most  unpalatable 
to  foreign  consumers.  The  wine  growers  in  the  Islands  of  Santa 
Maura,  Corfu,  Ithaca,  and  in  several  islands  of  the  dEgean  Sea, 
w'ho  make  no  such  mixtures,  do  a very  profitable  export  trade  in 
wines  with  France,  Italy,  Austria,  &c.  A few  firms,  directed 
mostly  by  foreigners,  and  working  with  foreign  capital,  produce 
excellent  wines  and  brandies,  and  do,  according  to  all  accounts,  a 
very  profitable  business.  The  markets  of  the  Levant  and  Egypt 
are  now  importing  Greek  brandy  in  large  quantities  owing  to  its 
cheapness  and  superiority  over  the  lower  brands  of  so-called 
French  cognac. 

In  considering  the  position  of  the  agricultural  classes  in  the  Suggestions 
Morea,  and  the  financial  crisis  which  is  at  present  affecting  them 
so  severely,  one  cannot  help  thinking  that,  with  the  exercise  of  a 
little  judgment  and  common  sense,  all  the  evils  which  for  the  last 
few  years  have  beset  them  would  gradually  but  surely  disappear. 

The  land  is  very  fertile,  and  will  produce  almost  anything. 

Let  each  currant  grower  annually  reduce  his  vineyard  by  one- 
tenth,  and  replace  this  with  crops  of  cereals,  pulse,  tobacco, 
potatoes,  onions,  &c.  In  3 years’  time  the  currant  crop  would 
have  declined  to  the  amount  required  by  consumption,  and  be 
worth  fully  50  per  cent,  more  than  it  is  at  present,  and  growers 
would  be  besides  producing  articles  for  their  own  use,  which  under 
present  circumstances  they  are  compelled  to  import  from  other 
countries. 


Im'ports. 

Notwithstanding  the  increase  in  the  average  rate  of  exchange  Value  of 
for  foreign  bills,  there  is  a slight  increase  in  the  value  of  imports 
to  this  port  by  British  vessels.  ressela. 

This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  of  the  rise  in  exchange 
having  during  the  past  year  been  very  gradual  and  regular,  instead 
of  presenting  sudden  and  considerable  fluctuations  as  it  did  in  the 
two  former  years,  which  rendered  import  business  very  precarious. 

The  total  value  of  imports  by  British  vessels  during  the  last 
5 years  was  : — 
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Prices  of 
imports. 


Labrador 

codfish. 


. . Year. 

Value. 

£ 

1891  

278,700 

■ 1892  - 

- 176,620 

' 1893  

128,665 

1894  ..  

100,192 

1895  

130,435 

Besides  the  above,  a considerable  amount  of  British  goods  is 
imported  from  the  Piraeus  and  Syra,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  get 
an  estimate  of  the  value  of  goods  coming  indirectly. 

The  following  have  been  the  ruling  prices  of  goods  imported, 
duty  paid,  compared  with  those  of  the  previous  year : — 


Price. 

Articles. 

1895. 

1894. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Maddapolams 

Per  piece  of  40  yards  .. 

0 

15 

6 

0 

15 

0 

„ prints. . 

,,  20  . 

0 

9 

9 

0 

8 

4 

Cotton  water  twist,  N os. 

Per  10  lb.  bundle 

0 

9 

0 

0 

8 

10 

Grey  T-cloths 

Per  24  yards,  6|  lbs.  .. 

0 

6 

6 

0 

6 

3 

» • • 

>»  7^  „ .. 

0 

7 

6 

0 

7 

5 

Lead  . . 

Per  cwt.. . 

1 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Sugar  (in  bags) 

• . * • . . 

1 

13 

6 

1 

13 

6 

„ (in  casks) 

>»  • • • • • • 

1 

17 

3 

1 

17 

3 

Cotfee. . 

„ . • • • • . 

6 

15 

4 

5 

11 

8 

Pepper 

„ . . . . . . 

2 

13 

0 

2 

11 

2 

Alum  . . 

„ * • • * • • 

0 

8 

6 

0 

8 

2 

Iron  bars 

,,  . . • • . . 

0 

9 

3 

0 

9 

3 

„ hoops  . . 

„ • • • • • . 

0 

8 

0 

0 

7 

5 

„ sheets  . . 

• • • • • • 

0 

12 

6 

0 

12 

1 

„ Swedish  . 

ff  • » • • • • 

0 

11 

6 

0 

11 

6 

Copper  sheets  • . 

yf  • • • • • • 

3 

18 

2 

, , 

Tin,  in  bars  . . 

• • • • • * 

5 

0 

6 

5 

7 

11 

„ (TC)  in  boxes  . . 

Per  box . . . , , , 

0 

12 

1 

0 

13 

5 

Red  herrings . . 

Per  half  barrel. . 

0 

8 

4 

0 

12 

6 

Coal  .. 

Per  ton  . . 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

6 

Codfish 

Per  cwt. . 

0 

18 

9 

1 

3 

0 

Rice 

i9  • • - t • • • 

1 

0 

0 

0 

19 

6 

Rum  .. 

Per  gallon 

0 

12 

0 

0 

11 

1 

Petroleum  . . . . 

Per  case. . , , 

0 

13 

11 

0 

13 

1 

Indigo 

Per  cwt.. 

25 

0 

0 

25 

2 

6 

Salmon 

Per  tierce 

8 

0 

0 

7 

6 

0 

Above  values  are  obtained  by  turning  the  drachma  into  English 
currency  at  the  rate  of  45  dr.  per  1/.  sterling,  this  being  about  the 
average  rate  for  tlie  year. 

The  consumption  of  codfish  in  the  Morea  is  yearly  on  the 
increase,  and,  luckily  for  British  colonial  trade,  the  demand  run& 
entirely  on  Labrador  codfish.  In  other  parts  of  Greece,  such  as 
Syra,  the  Pirreus,  Volo,  &c.,  French  and  Norwegian  codfish  is  in 
favour. 
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In  bringing  in  his  budget  in  the  month  of  June  last  the  Greek  Reduction  in 
Finance  Minister  announced  that  he  had  decided  to  reduce  the  import  duty 
import  duty  on  dried  codfish,  the  existing  duty  being  heavy  com-  codfish, 
pared  to  the  first  cost  of  the  article,  and  also  as  a relief  to  the 
poorer  classes,  which  are  the  principal  consumers. 

This  proposal  was  duly  carried,  the  amount  of  duty  taken  off 
being  equal  to  4‘85  dr.  per  English  cwt,  say,  about  2s.,  which  is 
very  considerable  for  an  article  worth,  on  an  average,  about  145.  to 
155.  per  cwt.,  cost,  freight  and  insurance  to  this  port. 

It  was,  therefore,  thought  that  there  would  be  a great  increase 
in  the  consumption  of  Labrador  codfish  in  the  Morea.  Dealers, 
in  consequence,  made  arrangements  to  meet  this  improved  demand, 
but,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  the  thing  was  overdone.  Imports  in 

1893  amounted  to  24,489  quintals  (cwts.),  in  1894  to  17,515  quintals,  

and  in  season  1895  they  reached  the  unprecedented  total  of 
34,250  quintals.  This  has  been  disastrous  to  shippers  and  con- 
signees of  codfish  in  this  district,  for,  owing  to  the  special  conditions 
of  this  trade,  vessels  are  all  compelled  to  leave  the  Labrador  coast 
before  the  end  of  September,  the  consequence  being  that  the  whole 
supply  required  by  these  markets  arrives  within  3 months,  instead 
of  coming  on  gradually  as  required.  It  soon  became  apparent 
this  season  that  imports  were  excessive.  Dealers ‘very  soon  after 
the  opening  of  the  season  began  to  press  sales,  and  have  continued 
to  do  so  ever  since.  First  arrivals  fetched  about  165.  per  cwt.,  Decline  in 
cost,  freight,  and  insurance  to  this  port,  but  since  then  an  almost 
daily  decline  has  been  established,  prices  to-day  standing  at  about 
95.  to  IO5.  per  cwt.,  which  must  be  a loss  to  all  connected  with  the 
article. 

Almost  all  the  coal  imported  is  of  British  origin.  The  total 
imported  in  1895  was  15,400  tons,  of  which  11,900  tons  by 
British  steamers,  1,700  tons  by  Greek,  and  1,800  tons  by  Danish 
steamers.  Scarcely  any  coal  is  used  in  this  country  for  household 
purposes,  charcoal  being  almost  exclusively  used,  but  brushwood, 
woods  and  forests  are  rapidly  disappearing  before  the  charcoal- 
burner’s  axe,  and  not  many  years  will  pass  before  coal  will  form 
part  of  the  domestic  economy  of  Greek  households. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Morea  instead  of  growing  cereals  for  Imports  of 
their  own  consumption,  as  they  very  well  might,  had  they  not  ^ 
given  themselves  up  almost  entirely  to  currant  cultivation,  import 
very  large  quantities  of  wheat  from  Kussia  and  Turkey,  and  maize, 
barley,  and  oats  from  other  parts  of  Greece. 

The  total  amount  of  cereals  imported  by  the  town  of  Patras  of 

amounted  in  1894  to  about  750,000  chilos  (about  60  lbs.  English  imported, 
each).  Last  year  the  total  was  845,000  chilos,  imported  from 
various  sources  as  follows : — - 


.GREECE. 


Prices  of 
cereals. 


Duty  on 
wheat. 

General 

remarks. 
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From — 

Articles. 

Quantity. 

Russia  ..  .. 

Wheat  .. 

Chiles. 

700,000 

Turkey  . . . , . . 

25,000 

Thessaly,  &c.  . . 

• • • • • • 

50,000 

>>  • • • • • • 

Maize,  barley,  and  oats  . . 

40,000 

Turkey 

1)  >»  » • • 

30,000 

This  represents  a large  expenditure  which  might  be  partly  if 
not  entirely  saved  if  more  attention  were  given  to  the  cultivation 
of  cereals  in  this  portion  of  the  Greek  Kingdom. 

Prices  of  the  various  kinds  of  cereals,  duty  paid,  ruled  as 
follows : — 


j 


Period. 


Per  Imperial  Quarter. 


January 
February 
March 
April . . 
May  .. 
June  .. 
July  .. 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Wheat. 

Maize. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

£ s.  d. 

£ 8.  d. 

£ 5.  d. 

£ s.  dj 

16  0 

1 1 6 

0 19  3 

0 19  3 

17  0 

13  0 

0 18  0 

0 18  6 

16  6 

12  6 

0 17  9 

0 18  9^ 

1 9 0 

13  6 

10  0 

1 0 9 

The  duty  and  municipal  dues  on  wheat  imported  from  foreign 
countries  is  equivalent  of  about  45.  6c?.  per  Imperial  quarter. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  any  falling-oif  in’  the  demand  for 
British  goods  whicli  are  usually  imported  to  this  country,  or  that 
foreign  articles  of  a similar  kind  are  being  substituted  for  the 
. British  article.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  case  of  such  articles  as 
: carpets,  hosiery,  cutlery,  hardware,  patent  soaps,  and  a few  others, 
which  in  former  years  were  imported  entirely  from  the  Continent 
of  Europe,  there  is  now  quite  an  extensive  trade  done  in  British 
goods. 

It  must  be  stated,  however,  that  the  financial  crisis  hangs 
heavily  over  the  Morea,  and  that  no  great  improvement  in  the 
import  trade  with  Great  Britain  can  be  expected,  unless  matters, 
especially  in  connection  with  the  currant  business,  take  a turn  for 
the  better,  and  it  behoves  all  dealers  in  the  United  Kingdom  who 
have  business  relations  in  this  country  to  exercise  every  care  and 
precaution  in  their  transactions. 


Increase  in 
rate  of 
exchange. 


Exchange. 

Owing  to  the  financial  difficulty  into  which  this  country  has 
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been  plunged  for  the  last  few  years,  and  to  the  forced  paper 
currency,  there  has  been  a constant  rise  in  the  exchange  for  foreign 
bills.  This  acts  injuriously  on  all  branches  of  trade,  and  there 
seems  at  present  no  hope  of  any  change  for  the  better,  as 
taxation  has  reached  its  utmost  limit,  and  agriculture,'  which  is 
the  backbone  of  the  country,  is  in  a state  of  hopeless  depression. 

Subjoined  is  a table  giving  the  monthly  rate  of  exchange  for 
3 m/d  sterling  bills  compared  to  the  rate  ruling  in  1894.  The 
drachma  under  normal  circumstances  is  equivalent  to  the  franc,  the 
par  of  exchange  should,  therefore,  be  25  dr,  per  11.  sterling  : — 


Month, 

For  3 m/d  S 
1895. 

terling  Bills. 
1894. 

Dr. 

1. 

Dr.  1. 

January  .• 

46 

60 

41  50 

February.. 

46 

40 

42  10 

March 

46 

50 

42  50 

April 

46 

30 

42  60 

May 

45 

60 

42  90 

June  ..  .. 

44 

50 

42  90 

July  .. 

44 

00 

43  00 

August  . . 

43 

70 

43  40 

September 

43 

70 

43  40 

October  . . 

43 

80 

43  70 

JS^ovember 

43 

60 

44  00 

December 

44 

80 

46  00 

or  an  average  exchange  for  the  past  year  of  about  45  dr.  to  the  Average 
11.  The  average  exchange  per  1/.  in  1894  was  44  dr.,  in  1893  exchange. 
40  dr.,  in  1892  35  dr.,  and  in  1891  32  dr.  50  1. 


Public  Works. 

No  progress  was  made  last  year  in  the  various  public  works 
awaiting  completion  in  this  district.  These  are,  notably,  the 
Diakofto-Calavryta  branch  line  of  the  Athens-Patras  Railway ; 
the  Myloi-Calamata  line,  which  is  intended  to  join  the  important 
port  of  Calamata  with  the  existing  railway  lines  in  the  Morea 
and  Northern  Greece. 


Provisions, 

The  following  are  the  prices  at  which  provisions  are  supplied 
to  H.M.’s  ships  and  to  the  merchant  service  : — 
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Articles. 

Price  per  lb.,  English. 

From — 

To- 

8.  d. 

s.  d. 

Beef. . 

0 

0 5 

Mutton 

• • 

• • 

0 4 

0 4i  ^ 

Lamb  . . 

• « 

0 5^ 

0 6 

Pork 

0 3^ 

0 4 

Vegetables.. 

, * 

0 1 

0 U 

White  bread 

0 U 

0 U 

Brown  „ 

•• 

0 1 _ ^ 
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Price  Three  Halfpence. 


New  Series  of  Reports 


Reports  of  tlie  Annual  Series  have  been  issued  from  Her  Majesty’s 
diplomatic  and  Consular  OfiBcers  at  the  following  places,  and  may  be 
obtained  from  the  sources  indicated  on  the  title-page  : — 


No. 

Price. 

No. 

Price. 

1565.  Copenliageii 

. , 

. . 

lid. 

1624.  Angora  . • 

• • 

• • 

lid. 

1566.  Porto  Rico 

. , 

. . 

lid. 

1625.  Buda-Pesth 

• • 

* , 

lid. 

1567.  Malaga  . • 

. , 

. . 

3d. 

1626.  Beyrout  .. 

t « 

• • 

Id. 

1568.  Galyeston  . • 

, , 

7id. 

1627.  Bushire  .. 

« • 

2d. 

1569.  Tabreez 

. , 

id. 

1628.  Stettin  . , 

• • 

2id. 

1570.  Fiji  r« 

, . 

. . 

id. 

1629.  Porto  Rico 

• • 

Id. 

1571.  Athens 

. . 

2id. 

1630.  Rotterdam 

• • 

• • 

id. 

1572.  Bilbao 

. . 

3id. 

1631.  Alexandria 

« • 

lid. 

1573.  Barcelona , . 

. . 

3d. 

1632.  Tokio 

2id. 

1574.  Fiume  .. 

• • 

• • 

2d. 

1633.  Tangier  , , 

• • 

lid. 

1575.  Tahiti 

• • 

. . 

Id. 

1634.  Oporto 

• • 

lid. 

1576.  San  Francisco 

0 0 

. . 

6d. 

1635.  St.  Petersburg 

4d. 

1577.  Ichang 

, , 

. . 

lid. 

1636.  Dantzig 

. * 

• • 

2d. 

1578.  Amoy 

. . 

, . 

lid. 

1637.  Macao 

, * 

Id. 

1579.  Wenchow . . 

. . 

Id. 

1638.  Hiogo  and  Osaka. . 

, * 

6d. 

1580.  Smyrna  .. 

. . 

2 id. 

1639.  Naples 

, , 

lid. 

1581.  Nice 

. . 

, . 

lid. 

1640.  Kiungchow 

• • 

• . 

id. 

1582.  Soul 

. . 

. . 

lid. 

1641.  Rome  , . 

lid. 

1583.  Rio  Grande  do  Sul 

« • 

4d. 

1642.  Beira  . , 

id. 

1584.  Nagasaki  .. 

. . 

. . 

Id. 

1643.  St.  Jago  de  Cuba. . 

4id. 

1585.  Hakodate  . . 

, . 

.. 

Id. 

1644.  Christiania 

• • 

6d. 

1586.  Frankfort.. 

. . 

. , 

3d. 

1645.  Lisbon  . . 

lid. 

1587.  Samoa 

. . 

. . 

Id. 

1646.  Brussels  . . 

id. 

1588.  Cherbourg 

, . 

. . 

lid. 

1647.  Vera  Cruz 

f t 

id. 

1589.  Damaseus . . 

, , 

, , 

Id. 

1648.  Tunis 

Id. 

1590.  New  York 

. , 

. , 

Id. 

1649.  Antwerp  . . 

• • 

Id. 

1591.  Athens 

, . 

2d. 

1650.  Tokio 

• • 

Id. 

1592.  Baghdad  .. 

. . 

Id. 

1651.  Honolulu  . , 

id. 

1593.  Yienna 

, , 

, . 

lid. 

1652.  Stettin  . , 

• • 

lid. 

1594.  Montevideo 

, , 

, , 

2id. 

1653.  Bangkok  .. 

• « 

Id. 

1595.  Swatow  .. 

, , 

, . 

lid. 

1654.  Batoum 

lid. 

1596.  Foochow 

, , 

, . 

Id. 

1655.  Mexico  . , 

9id. 

1597.  Tamsui 

1656.  Odessa  , , 

lid. 

1598.  Chungking 

• <1 

. . 

Id. 

1657.  Reunion  . . 

Id. 

1599.  Chefoo 

• * 

. . 

Id. 

1658.  Tokio  , . 

lid. 

1600.  Tokio 

• • 

. , 

lid. 

1659.  Maranham 

Id. 

1601.  Bangkok  .. 

• • 

. . 

Id. 

1660.  Copenhagen 

• • 

Id. 

1602.  Caracas 

, , 

, . 

lid. 

.1661.  Berlin 

• • 

lid. 

1603.  Sofia 

, . 

. , 

2id. 

1662.  Teheran  . . 

2id. 

1604.  Belgrade  .. 

, . 

, . 

2 id. 

1663.  Salonica  . , 

lid. 

1605.  Shanghai  . . 

. . 

2id. 

1664.  Manila  . . 

id. 

1606.  Canton 

, , 

lid. 

1665.  Florence  «. 

5id. 

1607.  Meshed  . . 

, . 

lid. 

1666.  Dakar 

id. 

1608.  Erzeroum. . 

, . 

, . 

Id. 

1667.  Havre  . . 

2d. 

1609.  Galatz 

, , 

2d. 

1668.  Rouen  , , 

2d. 

1610.  Port  Said  . . 

, , 

lid. 

1669.  Corfu 

id. 

1611.  The  Hague 

, , 

, , 

lid. 

1670.  Calais 

Id. 

1612.  Calais 

. . 

Id. 

1671.  Tehran 

lid. 

1613.  Newchwang 

. . 

Id. 

1672.  Barcelona.. 

2d. 

1614.  Copenhagen 

. . 

. . 

Id. 

1673.  Amsterdam 

Id. 

1615.  Odessa  .. 

, . 

2d. 

1674.  Bordeaux  , . 

2id. 

1616.  Gothenburg 

• t 

. . 

2d. 

1675.  Warsaw 

Id. 

1617.  Mannheim 

• t 

. . 

lid. 

1676.  Havana  ,, 

••  • 

lid. 

1618.  Old  Calabar 

, . 

, , 

5d. 

1677.  Berlin 

Id. 

1619.  Pekin 

. , 

, . 

2id. 

1678.  Beira  ,, 

lid. 

1620.  Taganrog  .. 

, . 

. . 

2d. 

1679.  Saigon 

* ^ 

Id. 

1621.  Brindisi 

. . 

. . 

2id. 

1680.  Trebizond., 

Id. 

1622.  Jeddah 

, . 

. . 

lid. 

1681.  Vera  Cruz 

lid. 

1623.  Hamburg  . , 

.. 

» • 

3d. 

1682.  Patras  ,, 

.. 

Id. 
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LA  LOCHELLE. 

Consul  Warhurton  to  the  Marquis  of  Salishury, 

My  Lord,  La  Rochelle^  March  13,  1896. 

I HAVE  the  honour  to  enclose  herewith  my  Keport  on  the 
Trade,  Commerce,  and  Navigation  of  La  Rochelle,  and  the 
Vice-Consulates  of  Nantes,  St.  Nazaire,  Sables  d’Olonne  and 
Tonnay-Charente,  for  the  year  1895. 

I have,  &c. 

(Signed)  R.  STOVIN  WARBURTON. 


Report  on  the  Trade,  Commeree,  and  Na.vigation  of  the  Consular 
District  of  La  Rochelle  for  the  Year  1895. 
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Trade  and  Commerce. 

The  trade  of  La  Eochelle  increased  considerably  in  the  year 
1895  owing  to  the  facilities  offered  to  shipping  at  the  Port  of  La 
Pallice. 

The  character  of  it  remains  much  the  same  and  tlie  increase 
is  principally  in  imports ; the  exports  from  this  district  being  com- 
paratively insignificant. 

Amongst  the  articles  mentioned  in  the  tables,  all  the  coals  and 
pitch  came  from  Great  Britain,  besides  4,000  tons  of  superphos-^ 
phates,  while  of  those  comprised  under  the  description  “other 
articles”  only  261  tons  of  kaolin  and  63  tons  of  bar  iron  are 
stated  to  have  been  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Of  the  exports  the  follot\n’.ng  articles  went  to  England,  2,031 
tons  of  ashes  of  pyrites,  and  160  tons  of  pit-props. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  tables  only  give  the  direct 
imports  and  exports  by  sea,  but  there  is  also  a considerable  indirect 
trade  both  by  sea  and  railway,  and  in  this  case  the  destination  of 
the  goods  cannot  be  given  as  they  are  included  in  the  custom- 
house returns  of  the  ports  of  entry  and  exit,  and  not  in  those  of 
this  port. 

A large  amount  of  brandy  is  sent  to  England  by  St.  Nazaire 
for  instance,  and  would  therefore  not  be  included  in  the  tables  of 
exports  from  La  Eochelle  which  show  a smaller  quantity  than  is 
really  exported  from  this  district. 

At  tlie  present  moment  tliis  part  of  La  Eochelle  consular  district 
does  not  seem  likely  to  afford  any  new  opening  to  British  trade. 

Coal  is  the  principal  article  dealt  in,  it  now  forms  nearly 
three-fourths  of  the  total  imjDorts,  and  is  steadily  increasing. 

Tlie  whole  of  it  comes  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and,  on 
account  of  the  geographical  position  of  the  port  and  its  distance 
from  otlier  coal  fields,  will  continue  to  do  so,  unless  we  lose  it  by 
our  own  fault,  wliich  is  very  likely  if  the  supply  should  be  inter- 
rupted or  the  price  considerably  increased  by  labour  distuiEances, 
as  was  the  case  during  the  last  strike. 

On  that  occasion  arrangements  were  being  made  for  replacing 
English  by  Belgian  or  German,  coal  which  would  have  been 
carried  out  if  the  strike  had  lasted  longer,  and  this  will  probably 
be  the  result  should  another  one  occur. 

It  is  not  even  so  much  the  increase  of  price  as  the  dislocation 
to  trade  caused  l)y  tlie  total  stoppage  of  the  supply  which  the 
im])orters  cannot  put  uj)  with,  and  sooner  than  risk  a recurrence 
of  it  they  would  be  ready  to  pay  a higher  price  for  coal  of  some- 
wliat  inferior  quality  from  other  countries. 

It  is  more  important  to  try  and  keep  a valuable  trade  like  this 
because  ^ve  have  lost  or  are  losing  most  of  the  business  which 
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was  formerly  done  in  manufactured  goods  with  this  country,  partly 
through  the  effect  of  the  import  duties,  but  also  owing  to  the 
neglect  of  English  manufacturers  to  accommodate  themselves  to 
the  wants  of  their  customers. 

It  is  an  invidious  matter  to  point  out  shortcomings,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  in  many  cases  the  successful  competition  of 
Erench  and  German  with  British-made  articles  is  owing  to  the 
trouble  which  has  been  taken  to  please  the  public  and  give  exactly 
what  was  wanted  in  the  first  instance,  and  then  by  degrees  the 
habit  of  looking  to  England  for  them  wore  out,  when  people  found 
that  they  could  get  them  just  as  good  elsewhere. 

I have  heard  complaints  on  this  score  long  before  the  French  and 
German  competition  had  reached  the  point  which  it  now  has,  but 
then  buyers  had  no  one  else  to  go  to  and  were  obliged  to  bear  with  it. 

All  this  is  changed  now,  and  merchants  can  buy  goods  made 
in  Germany  or  in  France  as  cheap  as  in  England,  while  all  their 
little  suggestions  as  to  shape  and  make  are  carefully  and  cheerfully 
attended  to. 

It  is  no  wonder  then  that  this  trade  has  been  lost  to  us,  and  I 
do  not  see  any  probability  of  its  being  regained. 

In  this  view  I am  confirmed  by  the  opinion  of  an  English 
gentleman  of  great  experience  who  visits  La  Eochelle  as  agent 
for  British  and  American  goods,  and  has  travelled  over  the  whole 
of  France  for  many  years,  making  Paris  his  headquarters. 

His  opinion  is  most  unfavourable  as  to  the  position  and  pros- 
pects of  British  trade. 

He  finds  that  with  regard  to  the  English  goods  which  he  sells 
himself,  the  French  ones  are  now  cheaper  and  in  many  cases  better 
than  those  he  can  offer. 

The  protective  duties  were  the  primary  cause  of  the  change, 
and  of  inducing  persons  here  to  set  up  manufactories  which  did 
not  at  first  reduce  prices  very  much,  but  experience  shows  that 
native  competition  has  nearly  always  succeeded  in  time,  not  only 
in  bringing  down  prices  below  the  level  at  which  goods  could  be 
imported  since  the  duties  were  put  on,  but  even  below  the  price 
at  whicli  they  could  be  imported  if  there  was  no  duty  at  all. 

The  explanation  of  this  is  that,  owing  to  the  immense  amount 
of  capital  lying  idle  in  this  country,  when  one  French  maker 
has  set  up  a business  and  is  making  profit,  competitors  start  up, 
and  bring  down  prices  to  such  an  extent  that  certain  goods 
are  probably  sold  at  a loss  to  keep  a hold  on  the  buyer  for 
other  and  more  remunerative  work.  Amongst  the  things  wliich 
this  gentleman  has  had  to  abandon  and  which  formerly  made 
money  are : — Hay  and  manure  forks ; galvanised  netting,  which 
once  came  from  England,  but  is  now  entirely  made  in  France 
of  exact  decimal  gauge  (a  condition  required  but  which  British 
makers  would  never  . give),  and  brightly  tinned  “ Clyburn 
spanners,”  a workshop  wrench  used  by  all  engineers  and  fitting 
shops,  and  formerly  exclusively  of  English  origin,  but  now  made 
in  France,  and  cheap  tinned  basins  and  saucepans,  which  used  to 
sell  by  hundreds  of  gross. 
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.moiiffst  the  things 

O O 


Prices  of 
principal 
necessaries  of 
life. 


It  is  useless  to  offer  any  of  those  at  English  prices  now. 

Bicycles  had  a great  sale  formerly,  but  now  most  of  them  are 
made  at  home  at  a very  low  price,  and  at  present  France  seems 
able  to  produce  everything  she  wants,  and  could  dispense  with  all 
English  manufactures  only  that  there  is  still  a kind  of  vogue  fou 
certain  articles  from  England,  such  as  woollen  stuffs,  but  even  these 
are  being  less  asked  for. 


still  required  from  abroad,  the  Germans 
are  cutting  out  the  English  manufacturer  owing  to  the  indifference 
of  the  latter,  his  neglect  already  referred  to,  to  study  the  require- 
ments of  the  market,  and  his  contempt  for  small  orders,  which  as 
a rule  are  all  that  can  be  got  in  this  country. 

In  such  matters  the  German  steps  in,  and  French  shopkeepers 
are  obliged  to  buy  from  him  such  articles  as  lamps,  burners  (which 
are  made  not  only  cheaply  but  very  well),  and  all  sorts  of  light 
tools  which  the  Germans  supply,  in  spite  of  the  duty  being  the 
smne  as  on  English  goods,  at  prices  for  which  it  is  impossible  to 
offer  British  ones. 

Of  course  the  German  cheaper  production  as  compared  witli 
English  is  owing  to  lower  wages  and  longer  working  hours,  but 
they  also  take  a great  amount  of  trouble  in  pushing  their  goods 
and  making  exactly  the  thing  wanted. 

The  prices  of  the  principal  necessaries  of  life  here  at  present 
are  as  follows  : — 

Flour  10s.  6(i.  per  cwt. ; bread  6tZ.  per  5 lb.  loaf ; beef,  mutton, 
and  veal  lid.  per  1 lb. ; pork  8<rZ.  per  1 lb. ; coals  1/.  8s.  to  11.  12s. 
per  ton  ; firewood  1/.  8s.  per  ton. 


Shipping  and  Navigation. 


Port  of  La 
Pallice. 


Increase  of 
shipping. 


Frcighfs. 


Population 
and  lieallli. 

Public  Works. 


The  tables  annexed  give  full  particulars  as  to  the  movements 
of  shipping. 

There  has  been  no  cliange  in  the  navigation  since  my  last 
report  except  that  more  facilities  for  discharging  cargo  by  the 
establishment  of  additional  powerful  steam  cranes  have  been 
provided  at  the  Port  of  La  Pallice.  This  port  is  in  weekly  com- 
munication with  England  by  a steamer  which  runs  to  Newhaven 
carrying  passengers  and  cargo. 

The  ports  of  La  Eochelle  and  La  Pallice  liave  this  year  taken 
the  sixth  place  in  the  amount  of  shipping  entered  and  cleared 
amongst  French  seaports,  coming  next  to  Boulogne. 

Freights  are  at  present : — 

I'or  coals  from  Cardiff  from  os.  10^/.  to  4s.  a ton. 

From  Newcastle  5s.  a ton. 

For  pitch  from  Liverpool  6s.  a ton. 

The  population  of  La  Eochelle  is  about  27,000,  and  the  heal  Mi 
of  the  town  has  been  good  during  the  year  reported  on. 

The  only  public  work  of  any  importance  carried  out  in  this 
(leijartment  since  my  last  report  consists  in  a certain  amount  of 
tramway  construction  forming  part  of  the  system  begun  about 
three  years,  ago  and  on  which  400,000/.  is  to  be  spent. 
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Tramway  lines  are  supposed  to  promote  agricultural  interests,  a’ramways  as 
but,  as  I have  said  in  the  special  report  made  relating  to  them  last  affecting  , 
year,^  they  appear  to  me  very  unlikely  to  do  so  for  the  reasons 
which  I tlien  gave. 

To  be  of  any  use  to  farmers  they  must  be  sufficiently  heavy 
lines  to  carry  agricultural  produce,  and  then  they  are  costly  to 
build  and  work. 

Some  parts  of  the  department  are  hilly,  and  when  tramways 
run  along  tlie  roads  the  waste  of  traction  power  is  enormous,  the 
engines  being  only  able  to  draw  a load  of  times  their  own 
weight  owing  to  the  steepness  of  some  of  the  gradients. 

This  does  not  matter  much  at  present,  there  being  very  little  of 
this  kind  of  traffic,  because  farmers  do  not  use  it  to  any  extent, 
finding  it  more  economical  and  convenient  to  send  their  produce  to 
market  direct  from  the  farms  in  their  own  carts,  instead  of  load- 
ing and  unloading  it  from  these  carts  into  the  tramway  wagons  at 
the  nearest  points  where  they  pass  the  farms. 

But  if  the  lines  ever  do  create  any  considerable  heavy  traffic, 

(which  it  is  one  of  the  arguments  in  favour  of  constructing  them 
that  they  will  do)  they  will  not  be  able  to  cope  with  it,  and  ordinary 
railways  will  have  to  be  made  entirely  on  land  purchased  for  the 
purpose  in  order  to  avoid  the  gradients.  Most  of  the  roads  are 
also  unsuited  to  steam  tramways  in  this  district,  being  too  narrow, 
in  consequence  of  which  accidents  to  horses  and  carriages  are 
numerous,  and  claims  for  damages  form  a heavy  item  in  the  work- 
ing expenses. 

I see  no  reason  to  modify  the  opinion  I expressed  last  year 
that,  unless  under  special  and  exceptional  circumstances,  local 
tramway  lines  are  not  of  much  service  to  agriculture,  and  I feel 
certain  that  in  this  district  a small  portion  of  the  money  spent  on 
them  would  have  produced  better  results  if  employed  in  improv- 
ing the  ordinary  roads. 

The  great  progress  made  within  the  past  year  in  the  construc- 
tion of  oil  engines  makes  it  very  probable  that  this  mode  of  trac- 
tion on  the  roads  (without  rails)  will  be  found  more  practical  and 
economical  than  tramways  or  light  railw^ays. 

Agriculture, 

There  seems  to  be  an  impression  in  England  that  agriculture 
is  more  prosperous,  owing  to  the  effect  of  the  protective  duties,  in 
France,  than  it  is  with  us,  and  it  is  therefore  well  to  keep  on 
repeating  that  farmers  here  are  complaining  just  as  much,  and  as 
far  as  I can  see  with  as  good  reason  as  they  are  in  England. 

It  is  sometimes  argued  that  because  the  amount  of  land  under 
wheat  is  not  decreasing  the  crop  must  pay  ; but  this  is  a very  . 
mistaken  conclusion,  the  fact  being  that  farmers  sow  it  because 
they  must  grow  something,  and  as  yet  have  not  been  able  to  find 
anything  to  replace  it,  though  many  other  crops  h^iwe  been  sug- 
gested and  tried. 

Not  only  do  they  lose  on  wheat-growing,  but  they  lose 
Parliamentary  Paper,  No.  9 Commercial,  189-1  (C.  7558).— Ed. 
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heavily,  and  the  advantage  they  have  over  British  farmers  in  the 
protective  duty  of  12§.  35.  per  quarter  is  taken  away  by  the  much 
smaller  return  per  acre,  which  in  this  department  does  not  average 
more  than  14  bushels. 

It  would  be  very  difficult  to  estimate  the  loss  on  wheat  in  this 
district  amongst  the  ordinary  class  of  farmers  who  keep  no  proper 
accounts ; but  some  idea  of  it  may  be  formed  by  taking  the  results 
for  the  past  year  at  the  Government  instruction  school,  where  the 
land  is  good,  and  the  system  of  farming  taught  is  that  which  pro- 
duces the  largest  return  at  the  lowest  cost. 

At  the  school  farm  last  year  (which  was  a fairly  good  one)  they 
grew  a field  of  wheat  of  50  acres,  and  their  books  show  a loss  on 
the  whole  crop  of  26/.  3s.  6d. 

The  return  per  acre  was  remarkably  good,  comparatively, 
having  been  24  bushels  to  the  acre,  against  14  bushels  for  the  rest 
of  the  department,  and  18  bushels  for  the  whole  of  France;  the 
most  economical  system  of  labour  was  employed,  and  still  the  loss 
is  over  10s.  per  acre. 

What  must  it,  therefore,  be  in  the  case  of  farms  which  (as 
many  of  them  do)  only  return  10  bushels,  and  where  the  labour 
is  of  the  most  primitive  and  costly  description,  scythes  and  reaping- 
hooks  being  used  to  cut  tlie  corn,  and  the  winnowing  done  by  old- 
fashioned  hand  or  liorse  machines  ? 

It  will  be  asked  liow  farmers  manage  to  hold  on  as  well  as  they 
do,  and  the  answer  is,  first  of  all,  that  the  expenditure  for  labour 
and  living  is  very  small,  the  whole  work  on  a fairly  large  farm 
being  often  done  by  the  farmer  and  his  family,  the  women  working 
in  the  fields  as  well  as  the  men,  while  (with  the  exception  of  bread, 
which  is  very  cheap)  the  farmer  lives  on  the  produce  of  the  farm, 
being  content  to  put  up  with  a life  of  hardship  and  privation  to 
which  few  woiking  men  in  England  could  reconcile  themselves. 
But  besides  this,  some  branches  of  farming  have  been  paying  better 
than  corn-growing.  Breeding  and  rearing  stock  has  not  been  un- 
profitable latterly,  and  this  is  carried  on  by  almost  every  farmer, 
however  small  his  holding,  even  though  he  may  have  no  grazing 
land,  as  maize  and  clover  is  grown  for  summer,  and  Jerusalem 
artichokes,  giant  cabbage,  and  beet  for  winter  feeding.  This  re- 
source is,  liowever,  one  that  may  fail  at  any  moment  if  foreign 
cattle  should  be  more  largely  imported,  the  present  duty  of  8s.  per 
220  lbs.  not  being  sufficient  to  keep  tliem  out. 

Up  to  now  this  lias  not  been  the  case,  but  great  alarm  has  been 
caused  l)y  tlie  importation  of  a number  of  bullocks  from  America, 
at  a cost  which  would  ruin  the  native  cattle  trade  if  carried  out  to 
any  great  extent,  one  cargo  having  been  landed  at  a western  port 
this  winter  and  sold  in  the  neighbouring  country  fairs;  these 
] leasts  weigliing  800  lbs.,  cost  in  America  87  fr.  50  c.,  carriage 
across  was  60  fr.,  landing  expenses  5 fr.,  and  duty  on  800  lbs. 
weight  38  fr. — in  all  190  fr.  50  c.  (or  71.  13s.);  while  the  price  of 
a similar  beast  in  the  fairs  here,  home-bred,  is  now  about  14/. 

But  besides  cattle-breeding,  there  are  a number  of  small 
industries  carried  on  in  farms,  which,  though  separately  they  do 
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not  come  to  much,  often  bring  in  a good  sum  of  money  in  the 
aggregate,  especially  on  small  farms,  as  most  of  them  are  here. 
Amongst  these  I may  mention,  breeding  and  fattening  pigs,  com- 
bined with  making  them  into  bacon,  sausages,  &c.,  which  sell  well 
in  the  towns.  Growing  fruit  and  vegetables,  rearing  poultry, 
which,  with  eggs,  finds  a ready  sale  for  home  use  or  export,  and 
being  managed  by  the  women  of  the  house,  the  cost  is  small,  and 
most  of  the  price  obtained  is  profit. 

Dairying  is  also  followed  on  even  the  smallest  farms,  and  is 
profitable  with  good  management.  There  is  notliing  produced  on 
a farm  which  can  be  so  increased  in  value  as  dairy  produce  by 
careful  and  scientific  handling.  Butter,  for  instance,  made  in  a 
careless  and  slovenly  manner  in  country  farmhouses  here,  used  to 
sell  as  low  as  8d.  per  lb.,  while  the  same  quantity  of  milk  made 
into  good  butter  now  brings  three  times  that  price.  This  change 
has  been  caused  by  the  establishment  of  large  dairies,  which  buy 
up  all  the  milk  of  the  district  from  the  farmers  daily,  at  prices 
which  give  them  a much  better  profit  than  when  they  made  it  into 
bad  butter  themselves.  These  dairies  are  not  co-operative,  but  are 
private  speculations,  which  are  said  to  pay  very  well,  while 
benefiting  cattle-breeders  at  the  same  time ; and  they  vary  in  size, 
according  to  the  amount  of  capital  which  the  promoter  can  dis- 
pose of,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  district,  dealing  with 
quantities  of  milk  ranging  from  2,000  to  15,000  quarts  per  diem. 
They  have  the  advantage  of  not  being  very  costly  to  set  up  and 
manage,  compared  with  other  undertakings  connected  with  agricul- 
ture, and  the  working  capital  in  particular  is  very  small,  as  they 
are  managed  in  this  department,  the  turn-over  being  very  quick. 

The  cost  of  a dairy  of  the  largest  size  usually  attempted,  one 
capable  of  dealing  with  15,000  gallons  of  milk  daily,  and  provided 
with  the  best  plant  and  machinery,  would  be  about  900/.,  if  there 
are  buildings  capable  of  being  used  for  the  purpose,  of  which  450/. 
would  be  for  the  steam-engine  and  transmitting  gear.  If  buildings 
had  to  be  specially  erected,  it  would  come  to  400/.  more.  Such  a 
dairy  would  require  50  vehicles  and  a proportionate  number  of 
horses  to  collect  the  milk  from  the  farms,  and  if  these  had  to  be 
purchased  the  capital  required  would  be  three  or  four  times  as 
large,  and  the  working  expenses  also  much  greater ; but  here  this 
is  avoided  by  contracting  with  persons  who  supply  the  means  of 
carriage,  collect  the  milk  and  pay  for  it,  and  repay  themselves  by 
adding  a small  sum  to  the  price,  wliich  is  paid  when  delivering  it 
at  the  dairy. 

Tliis  percentage  varies  according  to  the  amount  of  work  in- 
volved, but  does  not  exceed  2 c.  per  litre,  which  is  less  than 
Id.  per  gallon. 

The  milk  itself  is  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  9 c.  per  litre  in  summer 
and  10  c.  in  winter,  which  added  to  the  percentage  of  the  collector 
brings  it  to  11  and  12  c.  respectively,  or  about  4-^d.  per  gallon. 
In  this  district  it  is  calculated  that  from  16  to  17  litres  of  milk 
make  1 kilo,  of  butter,  which  in  summer  sells  at  the  dairy  for 
3 fr.  60  c.,  the  milk  having  cost  1 fr.  70  c.,  leaving  a margin  for 
profit  and  expenses  of  1 fr.  90  c.,  besides  which  the  buttermilk  re- 
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inaiiiing  from  15,000  litres  per  day  would  fatten  about  400  pigs 
per  annum  in  addition. 

This  ought  to  make  the  business  a very  profitable  one,  but  as 
they  are  private  undertakings  it  is  not  possible  to  ascertain  what 
the  profits  are,  and  though  the  owners  assert  that  they  do  not 
make  much  out  of  them,  this  statement  does  not  meet  , with  general 
credence,  and  the  fact  that  new  ones  are  constantly  being  started 
by  clever  people  makes  it  still  more  doubtful. 

These  dairies  vary  in  size,  down  to  those  dealing  with  2,000 
litres  of  milk,  which  is  the  smallest  size  for  vv'hich  steam-power  is 
desirable,  and  below  this  horse  or  hand-power  is  employe^  one  for 
600  litres  per  day  costing  only  150/.  with  a horse  machine,  and 
if  worked  by  hand  60/. 

The  proprietary  system  of  dairies,  as  adopted  in  this  country, 
is,  however,  not  nearly  so  advantageous  to  agriculturists  as  the  co- 
operative, which  they  have  in  other  places.  In  the  former  case 
they  only  get  a better  price  for  milk,  while  in  the  latter  they  divide 
the  profits,  besides  which  the  rules  are  generally  made  out  in  such 
a manner  as  to  give  farmers  an  inducement  to  take  more  pains  in 
the  breeding  and  feeding  of  their  cattle. 

It  would  take  too  much  space  in  a general  report  if  I were  to 
mention  in  detail  what  these  rules  ought  to  be,  but  there  are  a 
few  which  should  always  be  introduced  if  the  society  is  to  be  of 
much  use  to  agriculturists.  It  ought  to  be  entirely  confined  to 
farmers  keeping  milch  cows,  and  while  they  should  be  allowed  to 
take  as  many  shares  as  they  please,  the  profit  should  never  be 
divided  in  proportion  to  the  amount  invested,  but  according  to  the 
quantity  of  milk  sold  to  the  dairy  by  each  member,  a uniform  rate 
of  interest  being  paid  on  the  capital.  The  milk  should  not  be  paid 
for  as  in  the  proprietary  dairies  according  to  quantity,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  cream  it  contains,  otherwise  farmers  are 
tempted  to  feed  in  such  a manner  as  to  increase  the  quantity  at  the 
expense  of  quality,  and  this  rule  also  offers  a strong  inducement 
to  breed  a better  class  of  cattle,  there  being  a great  difference 
between  some  breeds  and  others  in  this  respect. 

Some  careful  experiments  in  potato-growing  were  carried  out 
here  last  summer  under  the  direction  of  the  Vice-President  of  the 
Agricultural  Syndicate  for  the  Department,  with  the  object  of 
ascertaining  the  kind  of  potato  and  mode  of  planting  which  gave 
the  largest  return.  This  was  obtained  from  a large  species  called 
“ Gdante  bleue,”  which  was  tried  in  three  ways : — 


Total  Weight  of  Seed,  128  lbs. 

Weight  of 
Return  obained 

1st.  By  planting  the  largest  sized  tubers,  weighing  lOi 

Lbs. 

ounces,  whole,  which  gave  a return  of 
2nd.  Meilluni-eized  tubers  weighing  5l  ounces,  also  planted 

835 

wliole,  which  gave  a return  of  , . 

3rd.  Medium-sized  tubers  of  6.1;  ounces  cut  up,  the  return 

770 

from  which  was  . . 

683 
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The  weight  of  the  seed  being  exactly  the  same  in  each  case. 
The  return  from  other  kinds  was  as  follows,  the  total  weight  of 
seed  in  each  case  being  the  same  as  in  that  of  the  sowing  of 
“ Geante  bleue,”  the  tubers  whole,  and  weighing  5 J ozs.  each : — • 


128  Lbs.  of  Seed. 

Weight. 

Lbs. 

Chardon  . . . . , . 

602 

Richter  I mperator. . ..  .. 

599 

Institut  de  Beauvais 

577 

Rubans 

575 

Magnum  Bonum  . . 

567 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  best  return  came  from  the 
same  weight  of  seed  of  the  largest  tubers  planted  whole.  The 
next  from  medium-sized  planted  whole,  and  by  far  the  worst  from 
cutting  the  seed  up. 

The  third  result  given  of  225  from  “ Chardon”  species  came  to 
a little  over  11  tons  to  the  acre  on  land  not  by  any  means  of  a 
good  class,  being  a kind  of  marly  clay,  but  well  prepared  and 
manured. 

It  has  also  been  found  from  the  result  of  the  experiments  that 
no  harm  is  done  to  healthy  plants  by  dressing  them  with  the  Bor- 
deaux mixture  as  a preventative  of  disease,  provided  it  is  properly 
applied.  The  dose  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  lime  in  the  propor- 
tions generally  used  is  not  strong  enough  to  injure  the  leaves,  and 
if  applied  with  a very  fine  spray,  so  as  not  to  cover  them 
entirely  and  stop  up  their  pores,  no  harm  has  been  found  to 
result.  An  overdose,  however,  would  injure  the  leaves  and 
diminish  the  return. 

There  has  been  a considerable  increase  in  the  amount  of  land  Vines, 
replanted  with  vines  within  the  last  3 years,  but  the  profit  from 
this  source  is  much  less  than  generally  supposed.  The  cost  of  re- 
planting is  considerable,  and  even  if  successful,  3 or  4 per  cent, 
interest  on  the  capital  expended  is  as  much  as  can  be  made  out  of 
them. 

Bents  have  ceased  to  fall,  and  are  more  regularly  paid  than  they  Rents  and 
were.  The  total  fall  has  been  about  30  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  value  of  land. 
10  years  ago,  while  the  price  of  land  has  not  fallen  in  the  same 
proportion,  purchasers  being  satisfied  with  a lower  rate  of  interest ; 
and  there  are  buyers  at  good  prices  for  all  that  is  offered.  'No 
other  investment  is  so  popular  or  considered  as  safe,  which  is 
scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  wlien  one  remembers  that  at  the  date  of 
the  last  census  17,455,000  persons,  or  47  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
population,  were  returned  as  deriving  their  livelihood  from  agricul- 
ture, an  enormous  number  of  whom  are  small  proprietors.  In  this 
department  the  proportion  is  still  larger,  being  61  per  cent.,  and 
some  of  them  own  less  than  an  acre  of  land. 

Winter  wheat  looks  better  than  it  has  done  for  years  at  this  Prospeids  for 
date,  and  other  crops  are  very  promising.  Cattle  have  been  very  coming 
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healthy,  and  there  was  no  epidemic  disease  until  within  the  last 
few  weeks,  when  foot-and-mouth  disease  broke  out  in  the  neigh- 
bouring department  of  the  Deux  Sevres,  and  continues. 


Ketukn  of  all  Shipping  at  the  Ports  of  La  Eochelle  and  La 
Pallice  during  the  Year  1895. 

Entered. 


Sailing. 

^ Steam. 

1 

Total. 

Nationality. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

English  

1 

1,098  : 

169 

252,497 

170 

253,595 

French  

21 

5,346 

176 

103,146 

197 

108,492 

Norwegian  and 

1 

Swedish 

4 

2,445  * 

22 

11,945 

26 

14,390 

Other  flags... 

3,170 

[ 76 

41,671 

82 

44,841 

Total  

32 

12,059 

' 442 

409,259 

i 

475 

421,318 

,,  for  the  year 
preceding 

36 

12,036 

1 

1 253 

i 

! 189,223 

i 

289 

201,259 

Cleared. 


Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

Nationality. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

English  

1 

1,098 

169 

252,497 

170 

253,.595 

French  

Norwegian  and 

9 

4,374 

133 

73,545 

142 

77,919 

Swedish 

3 

2,005 

23 

12.476 

26 

14,480 

Other  flags 

4 

1,795 

61 

30,011 

65 

31,806 

Total  

,,  for  the  year 
preceding 

17 

9,272 

386 

368,528 

403 

377,800 

37 

17,240 

245 

185,276 

282 

202,516 

Petukn  of  Principal  Articles  of  Export  from  La  Kochelle  during 
the  Years  1895-94. 


Ariicles. 

1895. 

1894. 

Quantity. 

Value.* 

Quantity. 

Value.* 

Tons. 

£ 

Tons. 

£ 

Brandy  . . 

3,121 

2,792 

Pyrites  .. 

2,031 

, , 

2,938 

Pit  props 

160 

, , 

516 

Other  articles  , . 

13,032 

•• 

11,816 

1 

Total 

18,344 

•• 

18,092 

•• 

* Not  ascertainable. 
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Return  of  Principal  Articles  of  Import  to  La  Rochelle  during 
the  Years  1895-94. 


Articles. 

1895. 

1894. 

Quantity. 

Value.* 

Quantity,  j 

Value.* 

Tons. 

£ 

Tons.  1 

Coal 

263,973 

229,489 

Coal-tar  and  pitch 

10,656 

, , 

4,883 

AVood  . . ■ . . 

14,275 

, , 

15,189 

Wine  .. 

30,396 

. , 

16,656 

, , 

Petroleum 

Manure  (superphos- 

5,608 

• • 

6,542 

•• 

phate  of  lime) 

24,582 

. . 

13,326 

. . 

Other  articles  . . 

22,942 

•• 

28,289 

•• 

Total 

372,431 

- .. 

313,374 

•• 

* Not  ascertainable. 


Nantes. 

Mr.  Vice-Consul  Dickie  reports  as  follows  : — 

A glance  at  the  lists  of  imports  and  exports  annexed  will  show 
that  there  has  been  a notable  increase  in  the  trade  of  Nantes 
during  the  year  under  review.  This  may  be  attributed  to  a 
variety  of  causes,  but  chiefly  to  the  improvements  in  the  port 
itself,  and  to  the  maritime  canal.  This  augmentation  is  chiefly 
remarkable  as  regards  the  importation  of  coal  which  exceeds  that 
of  the  previous  year  by  over  90,000  tons.  A large  proportion  of 
this  coal  was  consigned  to  the  Compagnie  de  Banzy  et  de  TOuest, 
who  have  lately  opened  a large  establishment  at  Chantenay. 

No  fewer  than  791  vessels  passed  through  the  maritime  canal  Canal  de  la 
during  the  year  1895,  with  an  aggregate  measurement  of  334,500  Loire, 
tons,  an  increase  of  128,247  tons  as  compared  with  the  year  1893. 

These  results  cannot  fail  to  be  regarded  as  satisfactory.  As  an 
indisputable  proof  of  the  advantages  claimed  for  the  canal  the 
following  figures  have  been  quoted  in  one  of  the  Nantes  daily 
papers:— In  1892  the  average  tonnage  of  vessels  passing  through 
the  canal  was  325  tons  whilst  in  1895  it  had  increased  to  423 
tons,  or  by  nearly  one- third.  Dredges  have  been  actively  at  work 
meanwhile  at  both  the  upper  and  lower  entrances  of  the  canal 
with  very  good  results. 

One  of  the  effects  of  the  canal  has  been  the  construction  of  Building, 
several  large  works  and  factories,  chief  among  which  must  be 
mentioned  Messrs.  Perrand  and  Cie.’s  enormous  flour  mill.  This 
well  known  firm  estimate  their  probable  import  of  grain  for  the 
present  year  at  100,000  tons,  and  their  exports  of  flour  by  the 
river  alone  at  40,000  tons.  Of  recent  years  a large  quantity  of 
flour  has  been  exported  from  Nantes  to  Bristol  and  other  West  of 
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England  ports,  a branch  of  the  trade  which  promises  considerable 
extension  in  the  future. 

Eor  some  years  the  city  of  N'antes  has  been  lighted  by 
electricity,  and  it  has  now  been  decided  to  use  the  same  means  for 
lighting  the  various  locks  and  entrances  of  the  canal,  this  will  be 
a distinct  advantage  to  vessels,  as  the  ingress  and  egress  of  the 
canal,  and  indeed  of  canals  in  general,  always  present  certain  diffi- 
culties more  especially  in  the  night  time. 

The  branch  of  the  Chantiers  de  la  Loire  at  Nantes  has  been 
fully  occupied  during  the  past  year. 

The  company  has  delivered  over  to  the  French  Admiralty  the 
second  class  cruiser  ‘‘  Descartes,”  and  private  orders  have  not 
ceased  to  pour  in.  Messrs.  Borde  and  Cie.,  of  Bordeaux,  who  for 
many  years  were  faithful  customers  of  shipbuilding  yards  at  home, 
have  had  constructed  by  the  Chantiers  de  la  Loire  three  four- 
masted  iron  ships,  each  of  which  measures  4,000  tons  burden. 

The  new  slip-way,  constructed  by  the  Nantes  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce at  the  extremity  of  the  quays,  will  offer  facilities  for  vessels 
requiring  repairs.  I am  told  it  will  be  ready  for  use  this  month. 
New  wharfs  are  also  to  be  erected  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
Loire,  which  will  be  a decided  improvement  to  the  port,  the  more 
so  as  the  Western  Eailway  will  run  their  lines  on  it. 

The  sale  of  sugar  has  been  difficult  during  the  year,  prices 
were  low,  the  depreciation  in  value  being  due  to  the  exceptionally 
prolific  crops  during  the  1894-95  season. 

The  amount  of  sugar  exported  has  also  considerably  declined. 

The  canning  of  all  sorts  of  provisions  has  been  for  many  years 
one  of  the  most  important  industries  of  this  district,  some  of  the 
factories  having  a world- wide  reputation. 

The  sardine  fishery,  on  which  so  much  depends,  was  not  satis- 
factory. The  fish  put  in  a tardy  and  irregular  appearance,  all  along 
the  coast  of  the  Vendee  the  fishing  was  a dead  failure. 

The  scarcity  of  the  sardine  has  made  the  canners  look  about 
them  for  a substitute,  they  have  found  it  in  the  thon  or  tunny  fish. 
Nearly  4,000  men  were  engaged  in  this  fishery  during  the  past 
season  which  lasts  from  June  to  October,  when  the  fish  return 
south.  The  sale  of  this  fish  reached  the  handsome  figure  of 
2,000,000  fr. 

General  Bemarles, 

It  yearly  becomes  more  difficult  to  make  any  useful  sugges- 
tions to  merchants  and  manufacturers  at  home. 

The  exorbitant  duties  render  British  manufactures  excep- 
tionally hard  to  sell,  and  although  English  wares  are  certainly 
appreciated  French  imitations  are  always  cropping  up  to  compete 
with  them. 

Some  English  manufacturers  do  a fairly  good  retail  business 
with  F ranee,  selling  direct  to  customers. 

I know  many  English  residents  who  import  the  greater  part 
of  their  supplies  from  home  and,  in  spite  of  the  duty,  find  it  well 
worth  their  while  to  do  so. 
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The  shipbuilding  yards  both  at  Nantes  and  St.  Nazaire  buy 
large  quantities  of  fittings  for  the  vessels  they  construct,  almost  all 
of  which  are  of  British  manufacture. 


Annex  A. — Eeturn  of  all  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  Nantes  during 

the  Year  1895. 

Entered. 


Nationality. 

Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

English  

14 

5,963 

85 

41,776 

99 

47,739 

French  

137 

28,486 

35 

16,446 

172 

44,932 

Swedish  

... 

6 

2,711 

6 

2,711 

Norwegian 

10 

4,641 

20 

9,262 

30 

13,903 

German  

5 

2,218 

13 

7,668* 

18 

9,886 

Danish  

12 

3,322 

6 

4,454 

18 

7,776 

Belgian  

40 

14,471 

40 

14,471 

Other  flags 

"*8 

3,031 

8 

3,031 

Total  

186 

47,661 

205 

96,788 

391 

144,449 

Cleared. 


Nationality. 

Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

Number 
of  Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number 
of  Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number 
of  Vessels. 

Tons. 

.^-itnglish  

12 

4,293 

85 

42,768 

97 

47,061 

..-French  

135 

29,573 

30 

11,459 

165 

41,032 

Swedish  

5 

2,377 

5 

2,377 

Norwegian 

*10 

4,663 

19 

8,746 

29 

13,409 

-.—German  

4 

903 

14 

8,166 

18 

9,069 

Danish  

12 

3,314 

6 

4,454 

18 

7,768 

Belgian  

... 

40 

14,471 

40 

14,471 

Other  flags 

8 

3,031 

8 

3,031 

....^^Total  

181 

45,777 

199 

92,441 

380 

138,218 

Annex  B. — Eetuen  of  Principal  Articles  of  Export  from  Nantes 
during  the  Years  1895-94. 


Articles. 


Wines  and  spirits 

Cereals,  seed,  and  flour  ... 
Preserved  provisions 

Hardware 

Coal 

Oil-cake  

Cast-iron  and  ironmongery 
Building  materials 
Other  articles  

Total  


1895. 

1894. 

j Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Gallons 

Tons 

>> 

)> 

193,444  ' 
17,426 
845  < 
421  i 
7,973  I 
1,335 

2,888  i 
12,810 
34,818 

£ 

25,664 
198,350 
52,468 
1,245 
4,943 
9,080 
27,601 
1 20,346 

375,155 

232,178 

9,339 

883 

374 

6,904 

16 

2,556 

13,475 

39,449 

£ 

30,745 

106,274 

54,836 

11,066 

4,300 

104 

24,425 

21,022 

425,057 

Gallons 

Tons 

193,444 

78,516 

'I  714,852 

f 232,178 
\ 72,996 

} 677,829 
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Annex  C. — Eeturn  of  Principal  Articles  of  Import  to  Nantes 
during  the  Years  1895-94. 


Articles. 


Wines  and  spirits  ... 

Sugar  

Iron  and  steel 

Coal 

Timber  

Coffee  and  cocoa  ... 
Cereals,  seed,  and  flour 

Manure  

Sulphates  

Other  articles 


Total  ... 


1895. 

1894. 

1 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

fi  aliens 
Tons 
>s 
>> 

yy 

1 ” 
n 

yy 

2,133,000 

33,786 

22,208 

119,530 

54,570 

4,336 

27,853 

7,020 

2,323 

944,829 

£ 

150,313 

405,442 

107,119 

79,278 

130,605 

300,310 

160,133 

50,134 

32,201 

1,133,249 

944,912 

36,055 

225,541 

23,619 

62,206 

4,140 

30,587 

6,909 

1,547 

97,748 

£ 

30,745 

432,724 

110,400 

16,010 

134,020 

303,005 

193,720 

44,290 

10,101 

1,202,145 

{ 

Tons 

Gallons 

1,216,455  \ 
2,133,000  / 

2,548,784 

f 488,352  \ 
\ 944,912/ 

2,477,160 

St.  Naeaire. 

Mr.  Vice-Consul  Dickie  reports  as  follows  : — 

There  has  been  a perceptible  decline  in  the  shipping  at 
St.  Nazaire  for  the  past  year  as  compared  with  1894.  This  is 
doubtless  due  to  the  number  of  coal  steamers  proceeding  direct  to 
Nantes  by  the  canal.  The  town  is  to  a great  extent  dependent  on 
the  shipping  for  its  prosperity  as  it  possesses  few  industries  with 
the  exception  of  the  great  building  yards. 

Shipbuilding  The  Chantiers  de  la  Loire  and  the  Trans- Atlantic  Company’s 
at  St.  Nazaire.  fully  employed  during  the  past  year.  The 

former  executing  contracts  for  ironclads  for  the  French  Navy,  and 
the  latter  remodelling  and  repairing  vessels  belonging  to  their 
large  fleet  of  mail  steamers.  The  ironclad  “ Mass^na  ” is  now  in 
dock  and  nearly  ready  to  hand  over  to  the  French  Government.  ■ 
Harbour  I reported  fully  last  year  on  the  new  entrance  to  the  docks, 

worko.  The  contract  will  probably  be  made  shortly  and  will  give  employ- 

ment to  a large  number  of  persons. 

Summer  The  watering-places  near  St.  Nazaire  are  yearly  becoming  more 

resorts.  fashionable,  and  at  St.  Nazaire  a Casino  with  a flne  theatre 

- attached  is  being  constructed.  La  Plage  St.  Marguerite  has 
become  almost  an  English  and  American  colony  and  is  one  of  the 
quietest  and  most  agreeable  resorts  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Agriculture.  The  year  1895  has  been  very  favourable  to  farmers  in  the  Loire 
Inferieure,  and  Maine  et  Loire.  The  crops  of  wheat,  oats,  barley, 
and  buckwheat  were  abundant  and  of  fair  quality.  Hay  and 
straw  were  very  plentiful,  and  the  prices  low,  ranging  for  the 
former  from  30s.  to  40s.  per  ton. 

Vegetables  were  good  and  plentiful,  with  the  exception  of 
turnips. 

There  was  a fair  crop  of  lucerne  and  clover  seed. 

In  spite  of  a good  all  round  harvest  the  price  of  butchers’ 
meat  remains  very  high. 

Agricultural  prospects  for  the  present  year  are  good,  every- 
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thing  being  far  advanced  owing  to  the  mild  weather,  and  unless 
frost  sets  in  we  may  expect  an  early  harvest. 

The  yield  of  grapes  was  both  abundant  and  of  fine  quality.  Vintage. 
The  muscaded  ” and  “ gros  plant  ” wine  selling  almost  as  soon  as 
it  was  pressed,  and  at  good  prices. 


Annex  A. — Eeturn  of  all  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  St.  ISTazaire 
during  the  Year  1895. 


Enteeed. 


Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

Nationality. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

British  

1 

915 

458 

395,460 

459 

396,375 

French  

422 

15,442 

441 

271,935 

863 

287,377 

German  

4 

1,510 

5 

3,415 

9 

4,925 

Russian  

6 

4,112 

6 

4,112 

Swedish  

1 

326 

1 

328 

Norwegian 

5 

2,641 

'”5 

3,825 

10 

6,466 

Danish  

... 

3 

2,938 

3 

2,938 

Dutch  

Belgian  

... 

'"2 

'*780 

"2 

"78O 

Spanish  

7 

6,657 

7 

6,657 

Italian  

*1 

*708 

1 

708 

Total  

,,  for  the  year 
preceding 

440 

25,656 

921 

685,010 

1,361 

710,666 

478 

37,729 

1,016 

796,128 

1,494 

833,857 

Cleared. 


Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

Nationality. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons, 

British  

1 

915 

454 

389,663 

455 

390,578 

French  

421 

16,524 

458 

291,131 

879 

307,655 

German  

3 

1,488 

5 

3,415 

8 

4,903 

2,919 

Russian  

5 

2,919 

5 

Swedish  

1 

328 

1 

328 

Norwegian 

4 

1,268 

5 

3,*825 

9 

5,093 

Danish  

3 

2,938 

3 

2,938 

Dutch  

"'1 

"453 

1 

453 

Spanish  

... 

"*7 

6*, '357 

7 

6,357 

Italian  ... 

1 

“7O8 

... 

1 

708 

Total  ■ ' 

437 

24,603 

932 

697,329 

1,369 

721,932 

„ for  the  year 
preceding 

478 

37,729 

1,016 

796,128 

1,494 

833,857 

(2116) 
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General 

remarks. 

Imports. 


Annex  B. — Eeturn  of  Principal  Articles  of  Import  to  St.  Nazaire 
during  the  Years  1895-94. 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

1895. 

1894. 

Coal  

Tons  . . 

713,633 

772,149 

Grain  and  flour, . 

Manure  . . 

Timber  . . 

Iron  ore. . 

Tar  

Pig-iron. . 

Coflee  . . 

Other  goods 
Wines  .. 

>> 

99 

99 

99 

99 

Gallons 

12,246 

14,083 

33,847 

53,912 

11,996 

2,692 

1,074 

21,562 

675,133 

42,585 

10,005 

28,062 

52,332 

20 

1,784 

974 

45,354 

468,143 

Total  . . 

Tons  . . 
Gallons 

865,045 

675,133 

953,265 

468,143 

Annex  C. — Eeturn  of  Principal  Articles  of  Export  from  St. 
Nazaire  during  the  Years  1895-94. 

Quantity. 

Articles. 

1895. 

1894. 

Coal 

Tons  . . 

56,207 

52,870 

Provisions 

» • • • • 

8,071 

7,005 

Flour 

99  • • • ♦ 

5,165 

1,029 

Potatoes.. 

99  • • • • 

4,974 

1,900 

Machinery 

99  * • • • 

417 

326 

Glass 

99  •• 

2,968 

, . 

Sardines..  ..  ..  .. 

99  • • • • 

2,669 

600 

Other  goods 

29,868 

41,960 

Wines  . . 

Gallons 

726,800 

81,900 

Brandy  . . 

99  • • 

377,000 

679,000 

J 

Tons  . . 

110,339 

105,590 

lotai  ••  < 

Gallons 

1,103,800 

760,900 

Tonnay-Charente. 

Mr.  Vice-Consul  Eizat  reports  as  follows  : — ^ 

The  trade  at  the  ports  of  Tonnay-Charente  and  Eochefort 
shows  little  change  during  the  year  1895. 

Imports  have  increased  slightly  and  exports  decreased. 
Amongst  the  imports  the  following  are  derived  from  the 
United  Kingdom: — Coal  and  patent  fuel,  pitch,  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
jute,  kaolin,  and  manure. 
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Amongst  these  there  appears  to  he  a prospect  of  an  increase 
in  the  demand  for  jute. 

The  following  articles  were  exported  to  Great  Britain : — Exports. 
Brandy,  wine,  pyrites,  hay,  flour,  wood  (intended  for  wheelwrights’ 
work  and  building),  straw  bottle  covers,  seed,  and  fruits. 

Amongst  these,  flour  is  a new  article  of  export.  It  is  the 
produce  of  foreign  wheat  admitted  free  of  duty  on  condition  of  its 
being  re-exported  when  ground. 

The  rates  of  freights  have  been  as  follows  : — Freights. 

Coal  from  Cardiff,  4s.  to  5s.  per  ton. 

Coal  from  Sunderland,  3s.  to  4s.  6d  per  ton. 


Agriculture, 

The  amount  of  ground  sown  with  wheat  has  decreased,  which  Wheat, 
has  been  replaced  by  vines,  these  show  an  increase  of  13,000  acres 
over  last  year. 

The  price  of  bread  is  6cZ.  per  5 lb.  loaf.  Bread. 

An  abundant  crop,  large  quantities  were  exported  to  England,  Hay. 
the  price  averaged  21.  a ton. 

Horned  cattle  have  been  at  higher  prices  than  last  year  in  Homed 
consequence  of  the  large  crop  of  hay.  Good  live  stock  has  sold  cattle, 
from  Id.  to  9d  per  1 lb. 

Last  year’s  vintage  in  the  department  of  the  Charente 
Inf(irieure  shows  an  increase  of  2,527,000  gallons. 

The  sanitary  state  of  animals  has  been  good.  Sanitary  state 

Public  health  has  been  good.  of  mimals. 

Public  health. 


Eeturn  of  all  Shipping  at  the  Ports  of  Tonnay-Charente  and 
Kochefort  during  the  Year  1895. 

Entered. 


Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

Nationality. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

British 

3 

1,506 

209 

102,065 

212 

103,571 

French  

12 

2,029 

51 

35,579 

63 

37,608 

Norwegian... 

9 

4,981 

9 

8,126 

18 

13,107 

German  

2 

848 

6 

4,387 

8 

5.235 

Other  flags 

2 

1,000 

3 

2,643 

5 

3,643 

Total  

,,  for  the  year 

28 

10,364 

278 

152,800 

306 

163,164 

preceding 

35 

16,427 

278 

178,459 

313 

194,886 
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Cleared. 


Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

Nationality. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

,->British  

^.^>pni»h  

3 

1,450 

207 

102,185 

210 

103,635 

6 

627 

34 

23,831 

40 

24,458 

Norwegian 

9 

4,981 

3 

2,773 

12 

7,754 

..-'German  

2 

848 

6 

4,381 

8 

5,229 

Other  flags 

3 

2,643 

3 

2,643 

^_>-»^otal  

„ for  the  year 

20 

7,906 

253 

135,813 

273 

143,719 

1^  preceding 

36 

18,420 

274 

167,112 

310 

185,532 

Eetuen  of  Principal  Articles  of  Import  to  Tonnay-Charente  and 
Eochefort  during  the  Years  1895-94. 


Articles. 

1895. 

1894. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Tons. 

£ 

Tons. 

£ 

Coals  and  patent  fuel  . . 

168,140 

169,000 

Pitch  ., 

1,970 

1,602 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  . . 

996 

1,116 

J ute 

1,120 

549 

Kaolin  . . 

863 

Manure . • 

906 

260 

Other  articles  . . 

111,615 

109,993 

Total 

285,610 

•• 

282,520 

•• 

Eeturn  of  Principal  Articles  of  Export  from  Tonnay-Charente 
and  Eochefort  during  the  Years  1895-94. 


Articles. 

1895. 

1894. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value, 

Tons. 

£ 

Tons. 

£ 

Brandy  and  wine 

29,093 

, . 

32,034 

, , 

Pyrites  . . 

6,2U0 

, . 

4,913 

. . 

Hay 

Flour  

1,343 

.. 

•• 

•• 

Wood  (wheelwright’s 

497 

. . 

, , 

work) 

682 

. . 

. . 

. « 

Fruits  and  seeds 

400 

130 

, , 

Other  articles  . . 

3,328 

•• 

6,395 

•• 

Total 

41,443 

42,472 

•• 
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Sables  d’Olonne. 

Detailed  tables  have  never  been  obtainable  from  this  Yice- 
Consnlate,  which  is  a small  sea-bathing  place  of  about  7,000  inhabi- 
tants, having  a tidal  harbour  with  a depth  of  water  at  high  tides 
of  about  16  feet  on  the  bar.  and  11  feet  at  the  end  of  the  port. 

Being  in  the  centre  of  the  department  of  La  Vendee,  with  a 
branch  railway,  it  is  a very  convenient  port  for  importing  coal 
from  England  in  vessels  of  light  draught,  and,  in  1895,  97  British 
vessels  entered  with  a total  tonnage  of  50,000  tons,  carrying 
133,000  tons  of  coal  and  6,700  tons  of  pitch. 

The  only  export  to  the  United  Kingdom  was  1,000  tons  of 
potatoes. 
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No. 

Price. 

No. 

Price 

1562.  Batoum 

* 

lUd. 

1623.  Hamburg 

• • • 

3d. 

1563.  Naples 

* • 

2d. 

1624. 

Angora 

r • • 

14d. 

1564.  Resht.. 

4|d. 

1625. 

Buda-Pesth 

t • • 

Ud. 

1565.  Copenhagen 

l^d. 

1626.  Beyrout 

• • • 

* , 

Id. 

1566.  Porto  Rico 

Ud. 

1627. 

Bu  shire 

2d. 

1567.  Malaga 

3d. 

1628. 

Stettin 

2id. 

1568.  Galveston 

« • 

7-^d. 

1629. 

Porto  Rico 

• J . 

id. 

1569.  Tabrecz 

• • 

• 0 

id. 

1630. 

Rotterdam 

• « • 

4d. 

1570.  Fiji  .. 

• • 

• • 

id. 

1631.  Alexandria 

• • • 

Ud. 

1571.  Athens 

• • 

2|d. 

1632. 

Tokio 

0 • • 

2^d. 

1572.  Bilbao 

« • 

• • 

3 id. 

1633. 

Tangier 

t • • 

• • 

lid. 

1573.  Barcelona 

• • 

• • 

« • 

3d. 

1634.  Oporto 

• • • 

Ud. 

1574.  Piume 

• •- 

• • 

2d. 

1635. 

St.  Petersburg 

4d. 

1575.  Tahiti 

« • 

• • 

Id. 

1636.  Dantzig 

• • • 

2d. 

1576.  San  Francisco 

• • 

6d. 

1637.  Macao 

• • • 

Id. 

1577.  Ichang 

lid. 

1633.  Hiogo  and  Osaka  . 

6d. 

1578.  Amoy 

• • 

lid. 

1639.  Naples 

Ud. 

1579.  W6ncliow 

• • 

Id. 

1640. 

Kiungchow 

• • • 

id. 

1580.  Smyrna 

• • 

2id. 

1641. 

Rome.. 

• • • 

, * 

lid. 

1681  Nice  .. 

• • 

• - 

lid. 

1612. 

Beil  a . . 

• • • 

id. 

1582.  Soul  . 

• • 

, * 

lid. 

1643. 

St.  J ago  de  Cuba 

4id. 

1583.  Rio  Giande  do  Sul 

* • 

4d. 

1644. 

Christiania 

6d. 

1584.  Nagasaki 

• • 

t • 

, , 

Id. 

1645. 

Lisbon 

Ud. 

1585.  Hakodate 

» • 

• « 

Id. 

1646. 

Brussels 

id. 

1586.  Frankfort 

• « 

• • 

3d. 

1647. 

Vera  Cruz 

id. 

1587.  Samoa 

Id. 

1648. 

Tunis. . 

Id. 

1588.  Cherbourg 

• • 

lid. 

1649.  Antwerp 

Id. 

1589.  Damascus 

« • 

Id. 

1650. 

Tokio 

Id. 

1590.  New  York 

• • 

Id. 

1651. 

Honolulu 

• • • 

id. 

1591.  Athens 

• • 

• « 

2d. 

1652. 

Stettin 

• * « 

• • 

1592.  Baghdad 

• • 

• • 

Id 

1653. 

Bangkok 

• • • 

• • 

1593.  Vienna 

• • 

« • 

lid. 

1651. 

Batoum 

14d. 

1594.  Montevideo 

2id. 

1655. 

Mexico 

9|d. 

1595.  Swatow 

lid. 

1656. 

Odessa 

• • 

lid. 

1596.  Foochow 

Id. 

1657. 

Reunion 

Id. 

1597.  Tamsui 

Id. 

1658. 

Tokio 

• • 

l.id. 

1598.  Chungking 

, , 

Id. 

1659. 

Maranham 

t « 

id. 

1599.  Chefoo 

Id. 

1660. 

Copenhagen 

Id. 

1600.  Tokio.. 

, . 

lid. 

1661. 

Berlin 

lid. 

1601.  Bangkok 

Id. 

1662.  Teheran 

2 id. 

1602.  Caracas 

, , 

lid. 

1663. 

Salonica 

Ud. 

1603.  Sofia  .. 

2id. 

1664. 

Manila 

id. 

1604.  Belgrade 

, , 

2id. 

1665. 

Florence 

• • • 

54d. 

1605.  Shanghai 

2id. 

1666. 

Dakar 

t • • 

id. 

1606.  Canton 

Hd. 

1667. 

Havre 

2d. 

1607.  Meshed 

lid. 

1668. 

Rouen 

c * 

2d. 

1608.  Erzeroum 

C , 

Id. 

1669. 

Corfu. . 

id. 

1609.  Galatz 

2d 

1670. 

Calais 

Id. 

1610.  Port  Said 

lid. 

1671. 

Tehran 

Ud. 

1611.  The  Hague 

lid. 

1672. 

Barcelona 

• • 

2d. 

1612.  Calais.. 

Id. 

1673. 

Amsterdam 

Id. 

1613.  Newchwang 

Id. 

1674. 

Bordeaux 

• • • 

2id. 

1614.  Copenhagen 

, , 

Id. 

1675. 

Warsaw 

Id. 

1615.  Odessa 

, * 

2d 

1676. 

Havana 

• • • 

Ud. 

1616.  Gothenburg 

. , 

2d. 

1677. 

Berlin 

• • • 

* * 

Id. 

1617.  Mannheim 

• « 

lid. 

1678. 

Beira. . 

• • • 

Ud. 

1618.  Old  Calabar 

5d. 

1679. 

Saigon 

t • • 

Id. 

1619.  Pekin.. 

2 id. 

1080. 

Trebizond 

« « • 

Id. 

1620.  Taganrog 

2d. 

1681. 

Vera  Cruz 

• • « 

Ud. 

1621.  Brindisi 

2id. 

1682. 

Patras 

• • • 

Id. 

1622.  Jeddah 

lid. 

1683. 

La  Rochelle 

t • ^ 

• « 

Ud. 

No.  1684. 
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SPAIN. 


Commerce 
of  1894 
compared 
with  1893. 


And  with 
five  years’ 
average. 


Import  duties. 


Introductory  Remarks, 

The  latest  statistics  relative  to  Spanish  commerce  are  contained 
in  tlie  custom-house  returns  for  1895,  of  which  a summary  is 
given  at  the  end  of  this  report.  As  they  do  not,  however,  give 
any  information  as  to  the  countries  of  origin  or  destination  some 
attempt  has  been  made  to  give  the  principal  points  of  interest 
contained  in  the  much  fuller  statistics  published  a few  months 
ago  relative  to  the  foreign  commerce  of  Spain  in  1894  and  the 
preceding  years. 

From  the  following  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  imports  in 
1894  reached  a higher  figure  than  in  1893,  and  that  the  exports 
were  somewhat  less. 


1894. 

1893. 

Increase  and  Decrease. 

Currency. 

Sterling. 

Currency. 

Sterling. 

Currency. 

Sterling. 

Imports 

Exports 

Pesetas. 

804,790,869 

672,887,317 

£ 

32,191,634 

26,915,492 

Pesetas. 

770,745,408 

709,706,877 

£ 

30,829,816 

28,388,275 

Pesetas. 

+ 34,045,461 
- 36,819,560 

£ 

+ 1,361,818 
- 1,472,783 

Total  ... 

1,477,678,186 

59,107,126 

1,480,452,285 

59,218,091 

... 

In  the  year  1893,  however,  with  which  the  comparison  is 
drawn,  the  imports  were  less  than  in  any  of  the  five  years 
previous  to  1894,  the  highest  point  having  been  reached  in  1891, 
when  the  imports  amounted  to  1,018,770,524  pesetas  (40,750,820/.). 

The  average  imports  of  the  five  years  were  889,499,251  pesetas 
(35,579,970/.).  As  compared  with  this  average  the  imports  of 
1894  show  a diminution  of  84,708,382  pesetas  (3,388,336/.).  The 
average  exports  for  the  five  years  amounted  to  847,214,313  pesetas 
(33,888,572/.).  As  compared  with  this  average,  the  exports  for  1894, 
which  compare  unfavourably  with  those  for  the  preceding  year, 
show  a much  more  serious  diminution,  amounting  to  174,326,996 
pesetas  (6,973,079/.). 

The  custom-house  statistics  give  the  following  points  of  interest : — 

The  total  import  duties  were — 


Year. 

Amount. 

Currency. 

Sterling. 

Pesetas. 

£ 

In  1894 

, * 

130,559,882 

5,222,395 

1893 

•• 

128,324,443 

5,132,977 

Tliere  has  been  a gradual  increase  of  revenue  from  this  source 
each  year  since  1889,  when  the  receipts  amounted  to  84,944,658 
pesetas  (3,397,786/.),  the  average  for  the  five  years  being 
102,417,341  pesetas  (4,096,693/.). 
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The  total  import  duties  of  1894  show  an  increase,  as  compared 
with  1893,  of  2,235,439  pesetas  (89,4l7/.)«  as  compared  with  tlie 
yverageof  thefiv^e  precedingyears  of  28,142,541pesetas(l,125,701Z.  j. 

The  export  duties  amounted  to — Export  duties. 


Amount. 

Year. 

- 

Currency. 

Sterling. 

Pesetas. 

£ 

In  1894  

1,246,593 

49,863 

1893  

1,148,074 

45,922 

Showing  an  excess  in  1894  of  98,519  pesetas  (3,940^.),  which  is  very 
marked  when  compared  with  the  average  of  the  five  previous  years, 
amounting  to  904,124  pesetas  (36,164/.),  the  export  duties  previous 
to  1893  having  been  quite  insignificant. 

The  net  increase  of  imports  during  1894  has  been  shown  to 
amount  to  34,045,461  pesetas  (1,361,818/.). 

France  and  Great  Britain  are  the  two  countries  from  whom  Imports  from 
Spain  imports  most  largely.  The  imports  from  France  show  an  P‘’incipal 
increase  of  2,002,309  pesetas  (80,092/.).  The  totals  for  1894 
amounting  to  206,312,811  pesetas  (8,252,512/.),  and  for  1893  to 
204,310,502  pesetas  (8,172,420/.),  whereas  the  imports  from  Great 
Britain  show  a decrease  of  1,603,202  pesetas  (64,129/.),  the  value 
having  been  in  1894  153,432.299  pesetas  (6,137,291/.),  and  in 
1893,  155,035,501  pesetas  (6,201,420/.).  The  countries  next  to 
France  and  England  with  which  the  greatest  volume  of  import 
trade  is  carried  on  are  as  follows  : — 

The  United  States,  the  imports  from  which  increased  from 
86,734,968  pesetas  (3,469,398/.)  in  1893,  to  93,125,400  pesetas 
(3,725,016/.)  in  1894,  an  increase  of  6,390,432  pesetas  (255,617/.). 

Eussia  shows  the  extraordinary  increase  of  15,500,()06  pesetas 
(620,000/.),  the  imports  having  risen  from  29,425,601  pesetas 
(1,177,024/.)  to  44,925,607  pesetas  (1,797,024/.). 

Cuba,  whence  the  imports  rose  from  29,519,643  pesetas 
(1,180,785/.)  in  1893,  to  37,643,110  pesetas  (1,505,724/.),  an 
increase  of  8,123,467  pesetas  (324,938/.). 

Portugal  shows  a striking  increase  of  10,153,576  pesetas 
(406,143/.),  having  risen  from  20,063,604  pesetas  (802,544/.)  in 
1893  to  30,217,180  pesetas  (1,208,687/.)  in  1894. 

Belgium,  in  which  there  is  a slight  decrease  of  990,000  pesetas 
(39,600/.),  the  imports  having  been  27,036,117  pesetas. 

Next  in  importance  comes  Germany,  the  imports  from  whicli 
in  1894  amounted  to  22,215,398  pesetas  (888,615/.),  an  increase 
of  1,889,313  pesetas  (75,572/.)  over  tlie  preceding  year. 

The  trade  with  Italy  shows  little  variation,  being  at  about 
16,000,000  pesetas  (640,000/.). 

The  imports  from  Norway,  it  may  be  noticed,  are  considerably 
larger  than  those  from  Sweden,  the  former  amounting  to  over 
(2108) 
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Exports  to 

principal 

countries. 


Principal 
articles  of 
imiwrt. 


I’rincipal 

exports. 


20.000. 000  pesetas  (800,000/.),  the  latter  to  only  5,719,000  pesetas 
(228,760/.). 

It  may  also  be  noted  that  whereas  there  has  been  an  increase 
in  the  imports  from  French  Colonial  possessions,  there  has  been  a 
decrease  in  those  from  British  Colonies.  The  total  amount  is, 
however,  insignificant. 

With  regard  to  exports  the  diminution  in  1894  as  compared 
with  1893  has  been  shown  to  be  36,819,560  pesetas  (1,472,782/.). 
The  salient  point  is  that,  of  the  total  export  trade,  amounting  to 
672,887,317  pesetas  (26,915,492/.),  by  far  the  greater  part  is 
carried  on  with  three  countries,  Great  Britain,  France  and  Cuba. 
In  all  of  these  there  has  been  a decrease  in  1894  as  compared 
with  1893.  The  total  exports  to  Great  Britain  in  1893  amounted 
to  179,129,805  pesetas  (7,165,192/.),  and  in  1894  to  177,267,111 
pesetas  (7,090,684/.),  showing  a decrease  in  the  latter  year  of 
1,862,694  pesetas  (74,508/.).  The  exports  to  France  show  a 
very  considerable  decrease,  amounting  to  30,967,064  pesetas 
(1,234,682/.),  the  value  of  exports  having  been  205,670,135 
pesetas  (8,226,805/.)  in  1893,  and  in  1894  174,703,071 

pesetas  (6,988,122/.).  The  total  export  to  Cuba  amounted 
to  127,924,211  pesetas  (5,116,968/.)  in  1893,  and  to 
117,061,881  pesetas  (4,682,475/.)  in  1894,  showing  a decrease  in 
the  latter  year  of  10,862,330  pesetas  (434,490/.).  Although, 
however,  the  trade  with  Cuba  shows  diminution,  that  with  Porto 
Eico  and  the  Philippines — the  other  Colonial  dependencies  of 
Spain — shows  an  increase,  the  total  value  of  exports  to  both  being 
about  equal,  viz.,  28,000,000  pesetas  (1,120,000/.).  The  country 
next  in  order  according  to  value  of  exports  (after  Cuba)  is 
Portugal,  with  a total  of  30,000,000  pesetas  (1,200000/.)  showing  a 
slight  decrease  as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  Next  comes 
the  United  States,  receiving  goods  from  Spain  to  the  value  of 

15.000. 000  pesetas  (600,000/.)  showing  a decrease  of  2,000,000 
pesetas  (80,000/.)  as  compared  with  1893. 

Tlie  exports  to  Germany  and  Belgium  are  the  only  other  two 
of  importance,  the  amount  being  almost  identical  in  both  cases, 
viz.,  14,500,000  pesetas  (580,000/.).  A¥ith  regard  to  Germany, 
however,  tliere  has  been  a decrease  of  nearly  6,000,000  pesetas 
(240,000/.),  whereas  in  that  of  Belgium  it  has  not  amounted  to 
more-tliaii  400,000  pesetas  (16,000/.). 

Of  the  principal  articles  of  import,  wheat  is  shown  to  have 
been  the  most  important,  the  quantity  brought  into  the  country 
in  1894  amounting  to  424,825  tons,  an  amount  considerably 
above  tlie  average  of  the  previous  5 years,  and  representing 
25  ]>er  cent,  of  tlie  total  import  duties  calculated  to  be 
130,559,888  pesetas  (5,222,395/.)  in  1894. 

Next  in  importance  come  “other  cereals,”  iron  and  steel, 
manufactured  cliemical  proaucts,  machineiy,  woollen  and  cotton 
textiles. 

Turning  to  exports  the  more  important  are  wines,  minerals, 
fruits,  vegetables,  and  esparto  grass. 

The  decrease  in  the  export  of  wine  is  the  most  remarkable 
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feature.  The  average  amount  exported  annually  between  1889 
and  1893  was  valued  at  228,073,000  pesetas  (9,122,920/.).  In 
1893  it  decreased  to  94,878,000  pesetas  (3,795,120/.),  and  there 
was  a further  diminution  in  1894  to  83,886,752  pesetas 
(3,355,470/.).  The  great  fall  was  in  ordinary  red  wine,  in  whicli 
as  will  be  shown  there  has  been  a considerable  recovery  in  1895. 

In  sherry  there  was  some  recovery  in  1894,  although  the  amount 
still  falls  short  of  the  average  during  the  preceding  5 years. 

The  large  increase  in  the  export  of  minerals,  principally  iron 
ore,  is  a main  feature  of  the  statistics  for  1894,  and  is  likely  to 
continue  as  long  as  the  workings  at  Bilbao  yield  witli  their 
present  abundance,  the  ore  being  of  exceptional  quality  and  the 
proximity  of  the  workings  to  the  river,  combined  with  tlie 
perfection  of  modern  appliances  enabling  it  to  be  shipped  with 
extraordinary  speed  and  economy. 

In  the  export  of  common  salt  there  has  also  been  a consider- 
able increase,  the  total  amount  exported  during  1894  having  been 
228,690  tons. 

Statistics  are  given  showing  that  tlie  value  of  imports  has  Fluctuations 
increased  from  183,608,000  pesetas  (7,344,320/.)  in  1853  to  imports 
804,790,000  pesetas  (32,191, OOOi.)  in  1894,  and  that  during  the 
same  period  exports  have  increased  from  208,955,000  pesetas 
(8,358,200/.)  to  672,887,000  pesetas  (26,915,480/,). 

There  are  ^only  2 years  since  1882,  viz.,  1888  and  1889,  wdien 
the  exports  exceeded  the  imports. 

The  increase,  however,  has  not  been  by  any  means  progressive 
as  the  fluctuations  have  been  considerable  both  as  regards  imports 
and  exports.  For  instance,  there  have  been  8 years  in  which  tlie 
value  of  imports  exceeded  those  in  1894,  the  year  when  they  were 
highest  being  1891  when  they  amounted  to  1,018,770,000  pesetas 
(40,750,800/.),  but  as  to  exports  there  has  been  a continuous 
decline  since  1885. 

The  principal  nations  with  which  import  and  export  trade  is 
carried  on  have  been  indicated. 

Statistics  are  given  to  show  the  details  of  each. 

The  imports  from  France  comprise  a greater  or  less  proportion  Details  of 
of  goods  in  every  class  of  the  tariff.  The  more  important  articles  I'^n^ortsand 
appearing  to  belong  to  Class  I,  coal,  stone  in  blocks,  glassware,  France.* 
and  ornamental  porcelain  and  earthenware. 

In  Class  II,  cast-iron  in  columns  and  tubes,  also  the  finer 
descriptions  of  ironware. 

In  Class  III,  rape  seed  and  oleaginous  seeds. 

In  Class  IV,  raw  cotton,  also  woven  tissues. 

In  Class  y,  hemp  (raw),  also  yarns  of  manilla,  hemp,  and 
jute. 

In  Class  VI,  washed  wool  and  ditto  in  textiles  prepared  for 
printing,  textiles  of  pure  wool. 

Class  VII,  silk,  twisted  and  dyed,  ditto  plain  or  twilled  silk 
tissues  with  an  admixture  of  cotton. 

Class  VIII,  various  descriptions  of  paper,  especially  that  for 
packing  fruit. 
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Class  IX,  common  timber  in  planks,  and  large  quantities  of 
hides,  also  guano  and  other  manures  in  considerable  quantities. 

Class  X,  machinery  whole  and  in  parts. 

In  the  class  of  alimentary  substances  there  is  a large  importa- 
tion of  wheat  and  also  of  salted  cod. 

There  is  also  a large  importation  of  fancy  articles. 

The  exports  of  Spanish  produce  to  France  comprise  iron  ore 
in  large  quantities,  argentiferous  lead,  unwashed  wool,  coopers’ 
work,  sheep  skins,  oranges,  common  wine. 

The  import  trade  from  England  comprises  many  of  the  same 
classes  as  that  from  France. 

The  amount  of  coal  is  given  at  1,573,040  tons,  valued 
at  40,852,093  pesetas  (1,634,083/.).  The  amount  of  pig-iron  is 
24,525  tons,  and  there  is  also  a considerable  amount  of 
manufactured  iron  of  various  descriptions  and  also  tinned  plates, 
besides  which  there  is  also  a considerable  importation  of  nitrate 
of  potash. 

1,530  tons  of  raw  cotton  are  imported,  and  also  large  quantities 
of  cotton  goods. 

There  is  also  a considerable  importation  of  raw  jute,  and  also 
jute  and  manilla  hemp  fibres. 

Guano  and  artificial  manures  are  also  imported  in  large 
quantities  from  England.  Among  alimentary  substances  wheat 
and  salted  cod  are  the  most  important  articles. 

The  most  important  exports  to  England  in  the  class  of 
minerals  are  iron  ore  and  iron  pyrites  to  the  extent  of 
3,748,700  tons  and  305,303  tons  respectively,  next  to  which 
comes  copper  to  the  amount  of  288,457  tons.  The  export  of 
esparto  grass  amounted  to  46,000  tons. 

Among  the  class  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  the  export  of  oranges 
to  England  is  by  far  the  largest,  amounting  to  33,846  tons ; 
onions  come  next  with  33,361 ; raisins,  17,846,  and  grapes,  15,063 
tons. 

The  imports  from  the  United  States  comprise  43,873  tons 
of  petroleum,  50,685  tons  raw  cotton,  34,273  tons  prepared  cotton, 
and  18,976  tons  of  tobacco. 

The  large  increase  of  imports  from  Eussia  is  due  to  the 
amount  of  wheat  brought  in  from  that  country,  viz.,  239,000  tons, 
valued  at  38,239,948  pesetas  (1,529,597/.),  whereas  the  total  imports 
from  Eussia  do  not  amount  to  more  than  44,925,607  pesetas 
(1,797,024/.). 

The  imports  from  Cuba  comprise  24,245  tons  of  sugar,  valued 
at  12,122,996  pesetas  (484,919/.),  cocoa  and  spirits. 

The  tobacco  imported  by  the  Company  having  the  monopoly 
amounted  to  4,111  tons,  valued  at  6,701,729  pesetas  (268,069/.)  ; 
pure  cigars,  79  tons,  valued  at  1,986,795  pesetas  (79,471/.) ; and 
tobacco  for  ciearettes  and  snuff  190  tons,  valued  at  1,909,010  pesetas 
(76,360/.). 

The  export  trade  to  Cuba  favoured  by  the  Cuban  tariff  granting 
exemption  from  dutv  to  goods  sent  thither  in  Spanish  ships  is 
very  considerable.  The  total  value  is  given  as  117,061,881  pesetas 
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(4,682,475/.),  showing  an  increase  of  exports  over  imports  of 
79,418,771  pesetas  (3,176,750/.). 

The  trade  with  Portugal  derives  benefit  from  the  fact  that  Portugal, 
it  is  an  adjoining  country  with  a special  tariff,  so  that  temporary 
imports  figure  largely.  There  is  a decrease  in  the  imports  from 
Belgium.  These  it  may  be  noted  are  yeiy  miscellaneous,  but  the 
principal  appear  to  be  in  the  class  of  iron  and  metal  work. 

There  is  a slight  increase  in  the  imports  from  Germany,  not-  Germany, 
withstanding  the  unsatisfactory  commercial  relations  between  the 
two  countries.  They  consist  mainly  of  miscellaneous  articles  in 
small  quantities,  among  them  being  iron  work,  drugs,  and  chemi- 
cals of  yarious  descriptions.  The  export  trade  with  Germany  has 
dwindled  in  value  to  the  amount  of  8,549,625  pesetas  (341,985/.). 

Particulars  of  commerce  with  Gibraltar  have  been  published.  Gibraltar. 
The  imports  consist  principally  of  wheat,  flour,  oxen,  and  a con- 
siderable amount  of  silver  coin ; the  exports  of  charcoal,  esparto 
grass,  ‘fresh  fruit,  and  vegetables.  There  are,  besides,  temporary 
exports,  chiefly  of  horses  and  carts. 

The  total  imports  in  1894  amounted  in  value  to  4,768,903 
pesetas  (190,756/.),  and  the  exports  to  5,803,084  pesetas  (232,123/.). 

The  regulations  introduced  towards  the  end  of  1894  wdth  the 
object  of  preventing  smuggling  have  seriously  affected  the  legiti- 
mate trade  of  Gibraltar,  as  articles  can  only  now  be  exported  in 
small  quantities,  sufficient  for  the  requirements  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Linea. 

The  imports  and  exports  hitherto  alluded  to,  except  in  the 
grand  totals,  are  those  comprised  under  the  general  divisions 
of  the  Spanish  tariff.  There  are  besides  several  other  categories  Special 
of  imports  coming  under  special  tariffs,  such  as  goods  imported  for  imports, 
the  construction  of  railways,  materials  for  shipbuilding  and  the 
construction  of  marine  engines,  goods  imported  for  State  establish- 
ments, macliinery  imported  for  agricultural  colonies,  tobacco 
imported  by  the  Tobacco  Company,  tobacco  imported  by  private 
individuals,  gold  and  silver  bullion,  specie. 

The  total  value  of  imports  under  the  first  head,  viz.,  Eailway 
Materials,  is  3,267,783  pesetas  (130,711/.).  It  is  supplied  chiefly 
by  three  countries,  England,  France  and  Belgium,  the  latter  sup- 
plying by  far  the  largest  amounts.  Under  the  second  head.  Ship- 
building, &c.,  the  value  is  calculated  at  345,467  pesetas  (13,818/.), 
of  which  by  far  the  greater  portion  is  of  English  origin. 

The  goods  imported  for  State  establishments  amount  in  value 
to  1,395  pesetas  (55/.),  comprising  a few  guns  from  France,  and 
some  cartridges  from  Germany. 

Goods  imported  for  Agricultural  Colonies  amount  in  value  to 
161,760  pesetas  (6,470/.),  of  which  more  than  half  are  from 
Belgium,  while  France  supplies  the  greater  part  of  tlie  remainder, 
the  imports  from  England  and  Germany  under  this  liead  being 
insignificant. 

Agricultural  Colonies  in  Spain  have  not  played  the  part  which 
was  expected  of  them  when  first  instituted  for  the  encouragement 
of  agriculture,  but,  as  these  returns  show,  advantage  is  taken  of 
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of  origin. 


the  law  of  1868  granting  exceptional  privileges  as  regards  the 
importation  of  such  machinery. 

TIio  most  important  of  the  “ special  imports  ” is,  however, 
tobacco.  The  amount  imported  in  1894  by  the  Company  who 
farm  the  monopoly  is  divided  under  two  heads,  viz.,  raw  tobacco 
for  supplying  the  factories,  and  tobacco  prepared  for  sale.  The 
countries  from  which  the  former  is  supplied  are  Cuba,  Porto 
Rico,  the  Philippines,  Canary  Islands,  and  the  United  States,  whicli 
supplies  18,976  tons,  valued  at  11,575,000  pesetas  (463,000^.), 
out  of  the  total  of  29,565  tons,  valued  at  30,400,000  pesetas 
(1,216,000/.).  The  amount  from  Cuba  is  4,111  tons,  valued  at 
6,701,000  pesetas  (268,040/.);  while  that  from  the  Philippines  is 
5,403  tons,  valued  at  11,078,000  pesetas  (443,120/.). 

The  tobacco  prepared  for  sale  is  divided  into  (1)  pure  cigars, 
(2)  cigarettes  and  snuff.  The  total  amount  of  the  former  is  about 
158  tons,  valued  at  3,950,000  pesetas  (158,000/.).  The  bulk 
of  these  were  from  Cuba  and  the  Philippines  ; a certain  amount, 
to  the  value  of  233,150  pesetas  (9,326/.),  were  from  France;  while 
it  is  noticeable  that  a portion,  valued  at  93,500  pesetas  (3,740/.), 
is  from  Gibraltar. 

Cigarettes  and  snuff  amount  in  value  to  1,969,140  pesetas 
(78,765/.),  so  that  the  total  amount  of  tobacco  imported  by  the 
company  amounted  in  1894  to  36,319,302  pesetas  (1,452,772/.). 

In  addition  to  the  tobacco  imported  by  the  company,  which  is 
duty  free,  a considerable  amount  is  imported  by  private  indi- 
viduals on  payment  of  the  “ Tarifa  de  Regalia.”  The  total  value 
thus  imported  in  1894  was  1,624,486  pesetas  (64,979/.),  and  the 
duty  paid  on  it  was  823,469  pesetas  (32,938/.). 

The  imports  of  gold  and  siver  in  bullion  and  specie  amounted 
in  1894  to  25,167,817  pesetas  (1,007,072/.). 

A result  of  the  commercial  estrangement  between  Germany 
and  Spain,  involving  on  the  one  hand  the  imposition  of  the  higher 
scale  of  duties  on  German  goods  in  Spain,  and  the  penalisation  of 
Spanish  goods  in  Germany,  has  led  to  a considerable  clandestine 
importation  of  German  goods  into  Spain  with  French  or  Belgian 
certificates  of  origin.  Tliis  led  to  very  careful  scrutiny  of  such 
documents,  and  the  more  strict  enforcement  of  custom-house  regu- 
lation with  respect  to  them.  English  trade  has,  in  consequence, 
suffered  consideralde  inconvenience,  as  a form  of  certificate  pre- 
viously accepted  has  been  held  to  be  inadmissible.  Tlie  Spanish 
Government  lias,  however,  so  far  recognised  the  justice  of  the 
complaints  and  representations,  to  which  the  strict  application  of 
the  custom-house  regulations  has  given  rise,  as  to  direct  that' 
goods  shipped  under  certificates  of  origin  previous  to  a certain  date 
should  be  treated  with  as  much  consideration  as  circumstances 
will  permit. 

The  form  of  certificate  which  is  for  the  present  acceptable  has 
been  communicated  to  the  English  chambers  of  commerce.  It 
will  be  sulHcient  here  to  note  that  if  issued  by  a chamber  of 
commerce,  mayor,  or  local  authority,  the  certificates  must  state 
the  name  of  the  manufacturer  as  well  as  the  country  of  origin. 
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If  issued  by  the  collector  of  customs  the  name  of  the  manu- 
facturer is  not  necessary,  the  formal  declaration  of  the  exporter 
before  that  official  being  considered  sufficient. 

Tlie  fines  imposed  on  British  shipping  for  errors  occurring  in  Fines  imposed 
ships’  manifests  and  similar  documents  have  also  been  a fruitful  on  British 
source  of  cases  of  hardship,  giving  rise  to  representations  between 
the  two  Governments.  At  one  time  these  difficulties  were  not 
infrequently  caused  by  errors  on  the  part  of  Spanish  Consuls  in 
affixing  their  visas.  Stringent  regulations  were,  however,  issued 
in  the  early  part  of  1895  which  will  at  all  events  have  deprived 
them  of  the  excuse  of  ignorance,  and  it  may  be  presumed  that  fines 
incurred  on  this  account  will  cease. 

Too  much  stress  cannot,  however,  be  laid  on  the  absolute  Necessity  for 
necessity  of  minute  accuracy  in  such  matters,  as  however  obvious 
it  may  be  that  the  error  was  not  made  with  intent  to  defraud,  the 
law  is  in  the  first  instance  interpreted  literally,  and  restitution 
can  only  be  obtained,  if  obtained  at  all,  after  a delay  ex- 
tending sometimes  over  months  and  years,  more  especially  in 
cases  requiring  reference  to  be  made  to  Cuba  or  one  of  the  Spanish 
colonial  possessions.  It  is  true  that  a margin  of  4 per  cent, 
between  the  declared  and  actual  weight  is  in  some  cases  allowed 
for  miscalculations,  but  the  result  has  been  that  in  order  to,  save 
time,  weights  are  sometimes  given  approximately  on  the  chance 
that  they  may  turn  out  to  be  within  the  margin  allowed,  or  that 
the  error  may  be  corrected  by  telegraph  after  the  vessel’s  departure. 

The  following  instance  may  perhaps  be  quoted  as  a warning,  though 
numerous  others  will  occur  to  those  connected  with  the  shipping 
trade. 

A vessel  from  New  York  with  a cargo  of  Avheat  arrived  in  a Instance  of 
Spanish  port,  having  touched  early  in  1893  at  an  intermediate  hardship, 
port,  where  a part  of  the  cargo  was  discharged,  and  the  manifest 
for  the  remainder  of  the  cargo  was  translated  into  Spanish. 

The  number  of  bushels  of  wheat  was  correctly  given  in  the 
ship’s  manifest,  but  owing  to  an  omission  on  the  part  of  the  clerk 
at  New  York,  the  weight  in  kilos,  was  incorrectly  given,  with  the 
result  that  a very  heavy  fine  was  imposed,  which  was  con- 
firmed by  the  Central  Authorities  in  Madrid.  An  appeal  is  now 
pending,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  injustice  may  yet  be 
rectified. 

The  annexed  table  of  custom-house  statistics  for  1895  which  Statistics  for 
have  just  been  published,  shows  the  value  of  tlie  principal  classes 
of  articles  imported  and  exported  during  1893,  1894,  and  1895. 

Those  for  1894  have  been  examined  at  some  length,  and  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  in  this  table  the  value  of  goods  imported  tempo- 
rarily as  well  as  of  goods  returned,  is  not  included.  These  forms 
of  commerce  assume  considerable  proportions  in  the  case  of 
adjacent  countries,  and  have  done  much  to  swell  tlie  total  values 
of  trade  with  France.  Including  these  two  heads  the  total 
imports  for  1894  reach  the  sum  of  804,790,869  pesetas  (32,191,634/.) 
already  given. 


Important 

increases. 


LO  SPAIN. 

The  statistics  for  1895  are  stated  to  be  provisional  and  liable 
to  correction  when  the  more  detailed  statistics  are  published. 

They  serve,  however,  to  show  that  the  most  important 
increases  have  taken  place  in  Class  3,  ‘‘  Drugs  and  Chemical 
products,”  amounting  to  more  than  3,000,000  pesetas  (120,000/.). 
In  Class  4 there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  value  of  raw  cotton 
imported  amounting  to  4,000,000  pesetas  (160,000/.).  In  Class  5 
of  other  vegetable  tissues  there  is  an  increase  of  5,000,000  pesetas 
(200,000/.)  in  jute.  In  Class  10,  “Animals  and  Animal  substances” 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  14,000,000  pesetas  (560,000/.), 
besides  an  increase  in  Class  13  of  2,000,000  pesetas  (80,000/.)  in 
miscellaneous  articles  such  as  ornaments,  amber,  buttons,  toys, 
trimmings,  and  articles  made  of  guttapercha. 


Table  1. — Keturn  showing  Value  of  Imports  into  Spain  during  the  Years  1893-1895. 
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Among  the  more  important  decreases  are  those  in  Class  1,  of  coal  important 
amounting  to  2,000,000  pesetas  (80,000/.)  ; metals  and  metal  work,  decreases. 
Class  2,  4,000,000  pesetas  (160,000/.);  machinery,  2,000,000  pesetas 
(80,000/.);  in  iron  and  steel  vessels,  1,000,000  pesetas  (40,000/.). 

The  most  important  decrease,  however,  is  that  in  wheat.  Wheat. 
Class  12  being  the  only  one  in  which  the  countries  of  origin  are 
in  some  cases  indicated,  a table  is  given  showing  the  diminution 
in  the  quantity  and  value  of  wheat  imported.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  values  fell  from  795,000,000  pesetas  (31,800,000/.)  in  1893 
to  679,000,000  pesetas  (27,160,000/.),  and  again  in  1895  to 
324,000,000  pesetas  (12,960,000/.). 

This  decrease  is  stated  to  be  owing  to  the  great  difference  at  Reasons  for 
present  existing  in  the  price  of  foreign  and  Spanish  grown  wheat  t^i“iinution. 
which  amounts  to  between  4J  and  5J  pesetas  per  100  kilos.,  and 
has  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  consumption  of  the  superior 
kinds  of  flour.  It  is  also  shown  by  the  statistics  of  the  coasting 
trade  that  this  decrease  was  accompanied  by  a largely  increased 
importation  of  home-gro'v.i  wheat  for  the  Barcelona  market  in 
1895,  as  compared  with  1894,  which  was  largely  supplemented  by 
supplies  brought  by  railway  from  the  corn-growing  districts. 

The  increased  consumption  of  national  wheat  is  held  to  show 
that  the  law  of  February  9,  by  raising  the  customs  duties  on 
foreign  v/heat  has  greatly  improved  the  position  of  Spanish 
agriculture.  The  markets  of  Leri'da,  Manresa,  Sabadell,  Tarragona, 

Ecus,  and  others  in  Catalonia  are  in  the  same  position  as  Barce- 
lona, and  now  buy  the  greater  part  of  their  wheat  supplies  in  the 
Peninsula  itself,  which  has  proved  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  the 
country  in  general  and  the  Cas titles  in  particular.  The  rise  in 
the  exchange  has  also  been  unfavourable  to  the  importation 
of  foreign  wheat,  and  has,  it  would  appear,  to  a great  extent 
paralyzed  the  flour  trade. 

At  present  the  flour  manufacturers  at  Barcelona  grind  from  Effect  on 
700  to  750  tons  of  wheat. daily,  and  other  manufacturers  about 
130  tons.  Of  this  total  daily  production  of  from  800  to  900  tons,  - 
it  is  stated  that  only  from  130  to  150  tons  are  from  foreign  wheat. 

The  stocks,  howe\'er,  of  native  growm  wdieat  in  the  hands  of  manu- 
facturers are  not  large,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  buying  large 
quantities  in  the  interior,  which  have,  moreover,  to  be  paid  for  in 
ready  money. 

The  fact,  however,  is  notew^orthy  that  in  the  last  5 months  of 
1895,  Barcelona  bought  Castilian  wheat  to  the  extent  of 
13,500,000  pesetas  (540,000/.),  that  other  important  places  in 
Catalonia,  which  formerly  obtained  wheat  from  Barcelona  or 
Tarragona  are  now  supplied  from  Valladolid,  Medina,  and  other 
centies.  That  the  activity  in  the  internal  trade  has  been  of  great 
benefit  to  railways  and  other  means  of  transport  as  well  as  trade 
generally. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  that  if  circumstances  were 
to  change,  as  a result  of  which  Spanish  wheat  could  no  longer  be 
brought  in  Mediterranean  ports  at  a lower  price  than  Eussian,  the 
importation  would  recommence  on  a large  scale. 
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Increased 
exports  of 
wine  and 
specie. 


Diminished 

exports. 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  Uible  that  the  exports  which  decreased 
from  009,900,000  pesetas  (24,396,000/.)  in  1893  to  579,700,000 
pesetas  (23,188,000/.)in  1894, increased  again  in  1895  to  060,800,000 
pesetas  (20,432,000/.).  It  is  pointed  out  that  of  this  increase  of 

81.000. 000  pesetas  (3,244,000/.)  the  greater  part  amounting  to 

61.000. 000  pesetas  (2,440,000/.)  is  from  two  sources  ; namel}',  the 
export  of  silver  in  Spain,  principally  to  Porto  Eico  in  connection 
with  the  withdrawal  from  circulation  of  Mexican  dollars  ; and  to 
Cuba  for  matters  connected  with  the  war,  and  ordinary  red  wine 
destined  principally  for  tlie  French  market. 

Although  this  export  of  silver  cannot  be  properly  looked  upon 
as  commerce  the  increase  even  without  it  exceeds  40,000,000 
pesetas  (1,600,000/.)  as  compared  with  1894  and  of  10,000,000 
pesetas  (400,000/.)  as  compared  with  1893.  From  a detailed  exami- 
nation of  the  figures  it  is  shown  that  the  more  important  increases 
have  been  in  Classes  2,  6,  10  and  12. 

The  increase  of  41,000,000  pesetas  fl, 640,000/.)  is  shown  to 
consist  of  38,000,000  pesetas  (1,520,000/.)  of  silver  coin  already 
mentioned;  1,000,000  pesetas  (40,000/.)  in  copper,  shell  or  cement ; 

2.000. 000  pesetas  (80,000/.)  in  old  copper. 

The  increase  in  Class  6 is  due  to  the  increased  exports  of  wool 
unwashed,  the  value  of  which  has  increased  from  8,000,000  pesetas 
(320,000/.)  to  13,000,000  pesetas  (520,000/.). 

In  Class  10,  relating  to  animals  and  animal  substances,  there 
is  an  increase  in  every  description  of  cattle,  and  although  there  is 
a sensible  diminution  in  the  export  of  boots  and  shoes  the  total 
increase  in  the  class  amounts  to  6,000,000  pesetas  (240,000/.). 

In  Class  12  the  increased  exports  of  flour,  oranges,  and  wines 
more  than  compensate  for  the  falling  off  in  other  articles  of  which 
the  class  is  made  up. 

Among  important  diminutions  are  those  in  cotton  textiles 
amounting  to  16,000,000  pesetas  (640,000/.),  occasioned  as  in  the 
case  of  boots  and  shoes  by  the  disturbances  in  Cuba,  which  has 
also  adversely  affected  the  exports  of  linen  textiles  and  lace. 

There  has  been  a decrease  of  5,000,000  pesetas  (200,000/.)  in  the 
exports  of  raisins,  and  that  of  oil,  although  it  shows  an  increase 
of  3,000,000  pesetas  (120,000/.)  as  compared  with  1894,  is  still  far 
below  the  average. 

The  exports  of  flour  have  increased  from  4,000,000  pesetas 
(160,000/.)  to  12,000,000  pesetas  (480,000/.),  but  it  is  improbable 
that  this  will  continue  as  the  principal  mills  in  Catalonia  no 
longer  send  flour  to  Havana. 

The  main  features  connected  with  the  export  of  wine  will  be 
best  seen  from  the  accompanying  tables  showing  the  value  of  the 
three  classes  of  wine  exported  to  the  countries  named.  The 
revival  of  the  Spanish  wine  trade,  more  especially  with  France,  is 
shown  by  the  increased  exports  of  ordinary  red  wine  amounting 
in  value  to  19,000,000  pesetas  (760,000/.),  of  which  byfar  the  largest 
part  valued  at  18,000,000  pesetas  (720,000/.)  is  for  the  French 
market. 

The  condition  of  Spanish  trade  cannot,  however,  be  considered 
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as  favourable,  more  especially  if  the  view  taken  of  it  from  a semi- 
official source  is  a correct  one,  namely,  that  although  the  figures 
of  exports  in  the  official  returns  compare  favourably  with  those  of 
the  two  last  years,  it  is  not  [)robable  that  they  will  be  maintained 
as  some  classes  of  goods  are  being  sold  at  a price  lower  than 
that  at  which  they  are  valued  for  statistical  purposes. 

Tlie  concluding  tables  give  the  number  and  tonnage  of  Spanish 
and  foreign  vessels  which  entered  and  cleared  from  Spanish  ports 
during  the  years  1893,  1894,  and  1895. 


Exports  of  Common  Wines  during  the  Years  1893-95. 


Country. 

Sterling. 

Currency. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1893.  1 

1894. 

1895. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Pesetas. 

Pesetas. 

Pesetas. 

France  

2,193,729 

1,604,651 

2,351,331 

54,843,240 

40,116,285 

58,783,289 

England  

Other  parts  of 

59,566 

67,141 

78,903 

1,480,170 

1,678,540 

1,972,576 

Europe  and  Africa 
Cuba  and  Porto 

' 114,263 

147,336 

160,964 

2,856,585 

3,683,415 

4,024,112 

Rico  

America,  North  and 

! 368,200 

348,630 

300,334 

9,205,005 

8,715,751 

7,508,372 

South  

^ 255,711 

351,416 

381,967 

; 6,392,776 

8,78.5,424 

9,549,184 

Asia  and  Oceania  ... 

20,324 

22,535 

20,056 

1 508,110 

1 563,392 

501,400 

Total  

3,011,793 

2,541,709 

3,293,555 

75,291,886 

j 63,542,807 

82,338,933 

Exports  of  Sherry  and  similar  Wines  during  the  Years 

1893-95. 


Country. 

Sterling. 

Currency. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

£ 

£ 

£ 1 

Pesetas. 

Pesetas. 

Pesetas. 

France  

14.3,184 

174,393 

164,458  ! 

! 3,579,600 

4,359,837 

4,111,472 

England  

Other  parts  of 

343,684 

376,814 

331,335  j 

8,592,120 

9,420,363 

8,283,379 

Europe  and  Africa 
Cuba  and  Porto' 

87,470 

79,372 

79,150  1 

: 2,186,760 

1,984,320 

1,978,765 

Rico  

America,  North  and 

3,211 

2,809 

3,787 

80,280 

70,242 

94,693 

South  

119,534 

105,625 

80,624 

2,988,360 

2,640,626 

2,015,604 

Asia  and  Oceania  ... 

499 

1,521 

2,127 

12,480 

38,040 

53,180 

Total  

697,582 

740,534 

661,481 

17,439,600 

18,513,428 

16,537,093 

Exports  of  Superior  Wines  (Generoso)  during  the  Years 

1893-95. 


Country. 

Sterling. 

Currency. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

’l893. 

1894. 

1S95. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Pesetas. 

Pesetas. 

Pesetas. 

France  

48,936 

31,940 

.5,412 

1,223,405 

798,522 

135,320 

England  

469 

553 

74 

11,730 

13,826 

1,870 

Other  parts  of 

Europe  and  Africa 

8,928 

3,320 

7,605 

22.3,210 

83,010 

190,145 

Cuba  and  Porto 

Rico  

3,400 

i 3,215 

2,984 

85,000 

80,399 

74,615 

America,  North  and 

South  

23,473 

33,394 

26  414 

586,840 

834,870 

660,365 

Asia  and  Oceania  .. 

564 

795 

982 

14,110 

19,890 

24,565 

Total  

85,770 

73,217 

43,471 

2,144,295 

j 1,830,517 

1,086,880 

B . 


(2108) 


Table  showing  the  Quantity  and  Value  of  Wheat  Imported,  with  Countries  of  Origin,  during  the  Years  1893-95. 
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SERVIA. 

BELGRADE. 


Consul  Macdonald  to  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury, 

My  Lord,  Belgrade^  February  12,  1896. 

I HAVE  the  honour  to  transmit  herewith  a Report  upon  the 
Trade  of  Servia  for  1894,  with  notes  on  economic  questions  of 
recent  interest. 

I have,  &c. 

(Signed)  RANALD  D.  G.  MACDONALD. 
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General  Remarks. 

The  total  value  of  Servian  trade  in  1894,  according  to  official 
statistics,  was  3,236,140/.,  of  which  imports  were  valued  at 
1,395,224/.  and  exports  at  1,840,916/.,  giving  an  excess  of  exports 
over  imports  of  445,692/.^ 

These  figures  show  a falling  off  of  357,150/.  as  compared  with 
1893,  imports  being  less  by  241,662/.  and  exports  by  115,488/. 
The  importation  of  all  commodities  had  diminished  with  the  excep- 
tion of  fruit,  vegetables,  hops,  malt,  and  maize,  raw  wool,  flannel 
goods, "and  silk,  in  which  the  total  improvement  amounted  to  about 
25,000/.  Wliilst  an  increased  importation  was  recorded  in  favour 
of  wool,  timber,  metals,  hides,  hemp,  and  flax,  and  a very  consider- 
able increase  in  the  amount  of  outgoing  live  stock,  the  exportation 
as  a whole  was  less  satisfactory  than  in  1893,  owing  to  great 
deficiencies  in  respect  of  cereals,  minerals,  wine,  and  plum  marma- 
lade ; there  was  also  a heavy  loss  in  the  value  of  exported  prunes. 

The  following  table  of  Servian  trade  between  the  years  1885 
and  1894  inclusive  may  be  of  interest,  inasmuch  as  it  covers 
nearly  the  whole  period  of  time  since  railways  first  opened  the 
country  to  foreign  traffic  under  modern  conditions : — 


Year. 

Yalue. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1885 

£ 

1,618,919 

£ 

1,504,612 

1886 

2,043,777 

1,625,163 

1887 

1,466,047 

1,427,087 

1888 

1,407,355 

1,556.365 

1889 

1,393,709 

1,562,633 

1890 

1,521,785 

1,833,616 

1891  .. 

1,712,227 

2,091,193 

1892 

1,482,760 

1,858,056 

1893 

1,636,886 

1,966,404 

1894 

1,395,224 

i 

1,840,916 

The  unusually  high  figures  of  imports  in  1886  are  explained 
by  the  necessity  the  country  was  under  of  replenishing  the  stores 
that  had  been  consumed  or  destroyed  in  the  Servo-Bulgarian 
war  of  1885.  The  increased  value  of  exports  in  1891  was  owing 
to  the  improved  prices  obtained  for  cereals  abroad. 

During  the  last  10  years  the  relative  position  of  the  European 
States  from  whom  Servia  purchases  her  manufactured  goods  has 
remained  much  the  same.  Austria-Hungary  is  easily  first  in 
almost  all  commodities.  Great  Britain  second  owing  to  her  cotton 
yarns  and  piece-goods,  and  after  her  comes  Germany  and  Turkey, 
both  of  which  countries  have  succeeded  in  largely  increasing 
their  sales  to  Servia.  Turkey  furnishes  nearly  all  the  tobacco 

* Servian  currency  is  converted  in  this  report  at  the  rate  of  25  gold  dinars,  or 
francs,  to  the  1^.  sterling;  a few  instances,  however,  occur  in  which  the  silver 
dinar  is  treated  at  the  actual  rate  of  exchange. 
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imported,  and  has  profited  by  the  extension  of  the  Servian  vine^ 
yards  to  push  a trade  in  Macedonian  wines.  Purchases  from 
Germany  consist  of  woollen  and  cotton  goods,  metals,  leather 
clothing  and  fancy  articles  of  a clieap  and  inferior  description, 

suited  to  the  primitive  taste  and  slender  means  of  the  bulk  of  the 

.people.  A part  of  her  success  is  doubtless  to  be  attributed  to  Some  of  its  \ 
cheap  railway  tariffs,  but  the  swarm  of  Hebrew  agents  who  work 
between  Belgrade,  Hamburg  and  other  German  towns  (either 
direct  or  through  Vienna)  do  valuable  service  in  pushing 
through  innumerable  petty  channels  a trade  which  comes  in  the  / 

aggregate  to  assume  respectable  proportions.  The  smaller  Servian  Comparison 
traders  who  have  no  capital  to  work  upon,  find  their  con-  , 

venience  in  certain  German  houses  who  supply  goods  in  German 
almost  retail  quantities,  and  whose  complaisance  extends  to  a system  of 
credit  of  9 months  or  a year,  unhampered  by  interest.  British 
terms  are,  as  a rule,  6 months’  credit  with  5 per  cent,  interest 
from  the  date  of  the  account,  a condition  which,  while  keeping  down 
our  figures  of  importation,  reduces  perhaps  the  chances  of  loss  by 
confining  dealings  to  the  more  solid  and  reliable  firms  in  the  country. 

More  frequent  visits  might,  with  advantage  to  British  trade,  be  British 
paid  by  German-speaking  commercial  travellers,  provided  with  a : 

sufficient  supply  of  samples.  A special  department  of  the  ^ ’ ; 

Ministry  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture  undertakes  to  answer  ! 

inquiries  as  to  the  standing  of  Servian  merchants. 

It  may  appear  remarkable  that  British  trade  should  be  almost  Why  British  j 
entirely  unrepresented  in  such  matters  as  tools  and  cutlery,  of  ‘ 

which  the  total  importation  in  1894  appears  to  have  been  some- ! 
what  under  5,000/.,  but  the  fact  is  that  the  Servian  purchaser  is 
resolutely  conservative  in  adhering  to  traditions  of  shape  and 
pattern,  for  which  indeed  he  cares  more  than  he  does  for  quality ; 
the  kitchen  knife,  for  instance,  is  an  important  article  with  which 
the  Serb  is  accustomed  to  chop  bones  and  meat ; the  blade  must 
therefore  be  especially  broad  at  its  insertion  into  the  handle,  in  order 
that  the  holder’s  knuckles  may  escape  abrasion.  The  German 
manufacturer  yields  to  this  whim,  and  gives  the  blade  the  required 
shape,  a concession  which  British  manufacturers  have  hitherto 
refused.  The  result  is  the  triumph  of  a German  instrument,  of 
which  the  blade  turns  on  bone,  over  an  English  knife  of  about 
equal  price  but  far  superior  temper.  It  is  due  to  the  German, 
however,  to  remark  that  he  spares  no  trouble  to  give  a proper 
finish  to  the  article  by  carrying  the  metal  of  the  haft  quite 
through  the  bone  or  ivory  handle  to  which  he  rivets  it,  whilst 
the  English  haft  goes  in  a part  of  the  way  only,  and  works 
quickly  loose.  The  question  of  pattern  is  equally  decisive  as 
regards  other  tools. 

The  depression  in  trade  which  began  to  be  noticed  in  1892  Continued  ^ 
continues,  and  although  no  official  statistics  for  1895  are  yet  avail- 
able,  the  low  prices  of  cereals  and  dried  plums,  and  the  scarceness  of 
money  (the  agio  on  gold  is  between  17  and  18  per  cent.)  all  con- 
tribute to  weaken  credit  and  check  importation.  The  frequent 
recent  and  long-continued  closings  of  the  Hungarian  frontier  to 
(2105) 
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Prices  of 
cereals. 


Production 
and  price  of 
prunes. 


Conversion  of 
public  debts. 


the  importation  into  that  country  of  Servian  swine  (which  forms 
over  37  per  cent,  of  the  entire  exportation)  are  a serious  menace 
of  ruin  to  a large  class  of  the  Servian  trading  community.  The 
peasant,  moreover,  has  ceased  to  fatten  swine  for  exportation, 
with  the  result  that  maize  being  no  longer  in  general  demand 
for  that  purpose  has  greatly  fallen  in  value. 

The  harvest  of  1895  was  satisfactory,  but  the  price  of  cereals 
continues  low.  Wheat  began  to  sell  at  10  dinars  (6s.  lit?.)  the 
100  kilos,  franco  Belgrade  and  Semendria  and  rose  to  12  dinars 
(8s.  3(7.).  Some  50,000  tons  are  said  to  have  been  exported  up  to 
the  beginning  of  February  of  the  present  year,  and  it  is  reckoned 
that  about  30,000  tons  remain  for  exportation. 

Barley  and  oats  began  at  8 dinars  (5s.  6c?.)  and  rose  to  10 
dinars  (6s.  lie?.).  Scarcely  any  business  was  done  in  rye. 

Maize  for  the  last  two  years  has  sold  at  14  dinars  (9s.  8d.)  the 
100  kilos.,  but  for  reasons  previously  stated  has  fallen  in  February, 
when  exportation  begins,  to  12  dinars  (8s.  3c?.). 

The  total  production  of  dried  plums  in  1895  was  reckoned  to 
be  about  30,000  tons,  of  which  some  25,000  tons  have  been  ex- 
ported. The  crop  of  plums  was  abundant,  but  an  unusually 
large  proportion  of  the  fruit  has  been  made  into  marmalade  and 
slivovitsa  (plum  brandy).  Prices  of  dried  plums  began  at  25  dinars 
(17s.  2c?.)  and  after  rising  in  November  to  36  dinars  (24s.  lOc^.) 
fell  again  in  February  of  this  year  to  28  dinars  (19s.  3c?.)  per 
100  kilos.^ 

The  Government  has  succeeded  in  effecting  the  conversion  of 
the  Public  Debt,  which  actually  stood  at  5 per  cent.,  into  a new 
unified,  debt  bearing  4 per  cent,  interest.  This  operation  was 
carried  out  on  the  basis  of  a law  of  July,  1895,  which  empowered 
the  Government  to  contract  a new  4 per  cent,  unified  loan  of 
355,292,000  fr.  (14,211,680?.)  to  be  utilised  in  the  conversion  of 
the  following  debts : — 


Amount. 

Kailway  Mortgage  Bonds  of  1881  (Belgrade-Vranja) .. 

£ 

3,231,600 

„ „ 1884  (Nisch-Pirot) 

1,124,600 

,,  „ 1884  (Semendria-Yelika 

Plana  and  Lapovo-Kragoujevatz) 

476,000 

Railway  Bonds  of  1890  .. 

1,048,540 

Funded  Loan  of  1884  ..  ., 

1,572,980 

„ 1885  (tobacco)  . . 

1,506,520 

„ 1888  (Obrt) 

1,150,200 

Agrarian  Loan  of  1882  (201, 140^.  + 15%  compensation) 

231,311 

Loan  of  1893 

1,760,000 

Kailw'ay  Loan  of  1893  ..  ..  ..  .. 

320,000 

Kucsian  Loan  of  1876 

131,440 

Total 

12,553,191 

* The  fore(?oing  estimates  as  to  the  quantity  of  cereals  and  prunes  produced 
and  exported  are  merely  approximate ; they  are  drawn  from  well-informed  private 
sources,  but  official  returns  will  not  be  forthcoming  for  some  months. 
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The  balance  of  1,658,489^.  will  be  utilised  in  paying  off  the 
salt  bonds  of  1890  (163,000^.)  and  other  outstanding  provisional 
debts,  and  in  augmenting  the  ready  money  in  the  Treasury. 

The  service  and  sinking  fund  of  the  unified  debt  is  guaranteed 
by  the  revenues  from  the  State  railways,  from  the  judicial  and 
administrative  and  licensing  taxes  (“  timbres  d’auberge  ”),  the 
customs  and  obrt  (turn  over)  taxes,  and  the  tobacco,  salt,  and 
petroleum  monopolies.  The  administration  of  the  monopolies  is 
placed  in  the  hands  of  an  autonomous  board  composed  of  six 
members  appointed  by  Eoyal  Decree,  of  whom  two  are  nominees 
of  the  Servian  bondholders.  Deficiencies  of  revenue  are  to  be 
supplied  from  State  sources. 


Imports. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  and  distribution  of  the 
import  trade  during  the  years  1893-94  : — 


Country. 

Value. 

1893. 

1894. 

America  . . 

£ 

63,805 

£ 

1 67,881 

Austria-Hungary 

950,209 

15,521 

i 821,161 

Belgium  . . 

! 11,385 

Bosnia 

2,592 

1,761 

Bulgaria  . . 

3,645 

2,608 

4,168 

Greece 

1 456 

Great  Britain 

181,924 

1 143,685 

Italy 

61,600 

i 25,484 

Germany . . 

163,884 

j 112,564 

Roumania 

24,776 

47,308 

Russia 

29,404 

j 26,336 

Turkey  . . 

99,424 

i 100,696 

France  . . 

19,037  : 

I 17,865 

Holland  . . 

• * 

1,381 

Montenegro 

.’j 

184 

Switzerland 

. . 1 

18,108 

22,909 

Other  States 

349 

•• 

Total  . . 

•• 

! 

1,636,886  ' 

1,395,224 

Paper. 

There  was  a slight  falling-off  in  the  importation  of  paper,  the 
total  amount  being  valued  at  28,544/.  The  chief  items  were 
writing,  drawing,  and  printing  paper,  fine  cardboard  for  visiting 
cards  and  photos,  13,232/. ; common  grey  and  white  blotting  and 
packing,  2,353/. ; cigarette  paper,  1,520/.  Austria-Hungary 
provides  nearly  all  the  above. 


Autonomous 
administra- 
tion of  debt. 


Agricultural  and  Garden  Produce. 

The  importation  of  agricultural  and  garden  produce,  in  1894, 
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was  valued  at  59,701/.,  of  wliicli  24,017/.  represented  the  value  of 
tobacco  leaf.  Other  articles  were  fresh  grapes,  8,585/. ; potatoes 
and  fresh  vegetables,  3,941/. ; hops,  4,740/. ; malt,  2,612/. ; wheat 
dour,  4,169/. ; and  cigars,  4,760/.  Under  this  head  Turkey  contri- 
buted to  the  value  of  33,936/.  (chiefly  in  tobacco  and  fresh  grapes), 
and  Austria-Hungary  to  the  value  of  23,049/. 


Wool  and  Hair* 

Total  importation  in  1894  valued  at  1 22,288/.,  an  increase  of 
9,392/.,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year. 

Principal  items  : raw  sheep’s  wool,  13,308/.  (an  increase  of 
6,568/.,  as  compared  with  1893) ; woollen  yarns,  23,548/. ; tissues 
as  coarse  homespuns  (Aba  and  Sha’iack),  3,916/.;  dannel,  tweed, 
linings,  felt,  &c.,  18,653/. ; fine  cloth  as  dress  suitings,  German 
beaver,  refine  cloth,  tweed,  doeskin,  and  serges,  32,076/. 

Piner  materials  for  ladies  dresses,  as  Orleans,  lustres,  merinos, 
cashmeres,  bareges,  reps,  kerseymere,  &c.,  16,813/. 

Table  cloths  and  curtains,  884/. ; dchiis,  scarves,  and  shawls, 
5,897/. ; woollen  and  half  woollen  velvets  and  plush,  992/. 

Fine  open  wove  tissues  such  as  blondes,  net,  foulards,  gauzes, 
veils,  and  other  manufactured  articles  of  the  same  materials,  921/. 
only. 

Trade  in  the  above  articles  was  distributed  as  follows  : — 
Austria-Hungary,  69,077/. ; Germany,  28,313/. ; Turkey,  8,161/. 
British  trade  was  valued  at  10,264/. ; being  woollen  yarns,  3,469/. ; 
flannel,  tweed,  linings,  and  felt,  1,744/. ; cloth,  as  tweeds,  doeskin, 
&c.,  3,324/. 


Timber  and  Wooden  Articles. 

The  value  of  timber  and  articles  manufactured  from  wood  was 
estimated  at  53,629/.,  which  is  less  by  41,672/.  than  the  corre- 
sponding figures  for  the  previous  year  1893. 

The  importation  of  firewood  was  reckoned  at  12,020/. ; that  of 
building  timber,  laths,  &c.,  at  23,601/.  Other  articles  were  vine 
stakes,  and  wood  shaped  and  trimmed  for  naves,  fellies,  and  spokes 
of  wheels,  cart  poles,  wood  for  veneering,  shoe-making,  and  book- 
binding, bottle  and  cask  stoppers,  cask  hoops,  sieve  frames,  and 
torches.  Unpainted  and  unstained  articles  necessary  to  wheel- 
wright’s, Cartwright’s,  and  cooper’s  business,  such  as  parts  of  carts, 
benches,  legs  of  tables  and  chairs,  forks,  shovels,  &c.,  were  valued 
at  560/.  only  ; winnowing  machines  at  581/. ; and  tubs,  parqueterie, 
boot  pegs,  &c.,  at  1,281/. 

Cabinet  maker’s,  turner’s,  and  sculptor’s  materials  in  wood, 
combined  with  other  materials,  amounted  to  8,708/.;  rush  and 
grass  mats,  brooms  and  brushes,  &c.,  to  1,560/. ; carts  and  sledges 
to  1,128/. ; fifteen  tramcars  to  2,168/. 

Of  importations,  under  the  head  of  timber  and  wooden  articles, 
Austria-Hungary  provided  to  the  value  of  51,532/. 
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Live-stock  and  Animal  Produce. 

Importations  under  this  head  were  valued  at  12,361/.,  which  is  peci-eased 
nearly  8,000/.  less  than  the  figures  for  1893.  This  falling-off  in 
importation  was  chiefly  apparent  in  the  article  of  horses,  but  less 
live-stock  in  general  was  purchased  from  abroad  with  the  exception 
of  horned  cattle,  the  importation  of  which  had  somewhat 
augmented,  the  latter  numbered  altogether  421  head,  valued  at 
3,100/.  Horses,  mares,  and  foals,  numbering  459  head,  were 
estimated  as  worth  4,213/. 

Other  importations  consisted  of  game  and  poultry,  326/. ; Game  and 
fresh  fish,  3,712/.,  and  salted  and  dried,  2,405/.  poultry,  &c. 

Trade  under  this  heading  was  distributed  as  follows  : Austria- 
Hungary,  7,757/.;  Koumania,  1,249/.  (horses  and  fish);  Eussia, 

1,132/.  (fish)  ; and  Turkey,  1,016/.  (chiefly  live-stock). 

Provisions  and  Drinks. 

The  value  of  articles  of  consumption  imported  in  1894  was 
58,469/.,  which  is  32,644/.  less  than  the  importation  during  the 
preceding  year. 

Provisions  consisted  of  maccaroni,  sago,  marmalades,  un-  Provisions, 
sweetened  juices,  preserved  vegetables,  biscuits,  confectionery, 
bonbons,  hams,  sausages,  caviare,  sardines  and  other  fish,  cheese, 
cream,  and  butter.  The  total  importation  was  under  5,000/. 

The  importation  of  wine  had  diminished  by  103,133  gallons.  Wine, 
and  its  value  by  26,228/. 

The  following  represents  the  quantity  and  value  of  this  trade 
in  the  year  under  notice  : — 


Description. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Common  wine,  in  barrels  . , 

Gallons. 

1,145,302 

45^656 

„ „ bottles 

4,507 

876 

Champagne  and  other  fine  wines 

807 

513 

Spirits  of  wine,  in  barrels 

11,082 

928 

Rum,  liqueurs  and  cognac 

2,697 

1,464 

Beer 

34,602 

1,617 

V inegar  and  vinegar  essences  . . 

31,289 

1,613 

Mineral  waters  . . 

19,090 

1,101 

Total  , . 

i 

63,768 

Austria-Hungary  provided  wine  and  other  liquors  to  the  value 
of  10,924/.,  Italy  to  the  value  of  8,045/.,  and  Turkey  (Macedonia) 
to  the  value  of  31,649/. 


Minerals,  Pottery,  and  Glass. 

An  increase  to  the  extent  of  15,312/.  occurred  in  minerals,  increased 
pottery,  and  glass,  the  total  importations  of  which  amounted  to  importation. 


Coal,  pottery, 
china,  &c. 

Glass. 


Decreased 

importation. 


British 

metals. 


Pig-iron,  iron 
and  steel  bars 
and  plates. 


Railway 

materials. 

Wire. 

Iron  and  steel 

manufactured 

goods. 


Safes,  &c. 


Knives  and 
tools. 
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87,900/.,  of  which  44,961/.  represents  the  value  of  18,314  tons  of 
Eoumanian  rock  salt. 

Other  items  were  coal,  coke,  and  lignite,  9,796/. ; mill  and 
grindstones,  901/. ; bricks  and  tiles,  2,453/. ; common  pottery, 
985/. ; porcelain,  faience,  &c.,  5,984/. 

Window  glass  was  valued  at  5,160/.,  table  glass  at  6,877/., 
polished,  cut,  coloured,  and  gilt  glassware  lustres,  lamps,  &c.,  at 
4,880/.,  and  looking-glasses  at  732/. 

Austria-Hungary  contributed  under  this  head  to  the  value  of 
38,193/.,  chiefly  coal,  mill,  and  grindstones,  bricks  and  tiles, 
pottery,  porcelain,  and  glass,  whilst  Koumania  furnished  salt  to 
the  value  of  45,854/. 


Metals. 

The  value  of  metals  imported  in  1894  fell  off  by  as  much  as 
23,533/.,  the  total  importation  being  estimated  at  132,800/. 

The  distribution  of  this  trade  was  as  follows  : from  Austria- 
Hungary,  101,036/. ; from  Germany,  which  occupies  the  next 
position,  18,641/.  (principally  cast-iron  and  steel  bars  and  plates, 
girders,  nails,  screws,  &c.,  railway  material,  locksmith’s  wares,  and 
cutlery) ; from  France,  5,829/. ; and  smaller  amounts  from  Belgium 
and  Turkey. 

Imports  from  Great  Britain  under  this  head  amounted  to 
3,245/.  only  (or  less  than  one-third  of  the  previous  year’s  figures), 
chiefly  iron  and  steel  plates  and  bars,  tinned  plates,  metal  boxes, 
bicycles,  and  a few  unimportant  common  manufactured  articles. 

Trade  showed  some  improvement  in  pig-iron  and  cast  bars,  as 
well  as  in  half  wrought  steel  bars  and  plates,  and  wedges;  the 
total  value  of  these  being  reckoned  at  6,676/.,  a decrease  was 
recorded  in  the  importation  of  angle,  bolt  and  rod  iron,  as  well  as 
of  iron  girders  and  pillars.  The  total  importation  of  these  being 
valued  at  21,797/. 

Eailway  material  such  as  rails,  points,  chain  ties,  &c.,  were 
estimated  at  7,136/.,  as  compared  with  1,369/.  in  the  preceding 
year  1893.  Unplated  sheet- iron  and  steel  and  wire  had  increased 
to  10,124/,,  as  against  7,197/.  in  1893;  the  same  articles  plated 
were  valued  at  1,236/. 

In  manufactured  iron  and  steel  articles,  such  as  nails,  screws, 
rivets,  clamps,  bolts,  &c.,  there  was  a slight  decline,  the  total 
importation  being  valued  at  13,064/. ; horse  and  cattle  shoes,  672/. ; 
ploughs  and  plough  shares,  628/, ; axles,  tyres,  and  wheelbolts, 
3,264/. ; tripods  and  Dutch-ovens,  348/. ; iron  shovels,  hoes,  pick- 
axes,  rakes,  forks,  scythes,  &c.,  5,176/.  None  of  these  manufac- 
tured articles  were  British. 

Other  articles  imported  were  safes  and  cash-boxes,  weights  and 
measures,  winnowing  machines,  and  mountain  ploughs,  straw  and 
hay  cutters,  locksmiths’  and  tinsmiths’  wares,  amounting  altogether 
to  7,740/. ; knives  and  trade  implements,  2,296/. ; locks,  padlocks, 
and  keys,  2,188/. ; enamelled  kitchen  utensils,  2,061/. ; bicycles, 
coffins,  and  furniture,  1,041/. ; lamps,  1,816/. 
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Cast-iron  girders,  water-pipes,  parts  of  stoves,  ch^s,  &c.,  iron  girders, 
were  estimated  at  10,297^.  pipes, 

Half-wrought  copper  was  imported  to  the  amount  of  12,072/. ; Copper, 
and  various  manufactured  articles  of  this  metal,  such  as  pestles 
and  mortars,  bells,  crosses,  &c.,  to  the  amount  of  1,724/. 

The  importation  of  half-wrought  brass  and  bronze  was  valued  Brass  and 
at  3,789/.,  and  of  small  manufactured  articles  at  5,549/.  bronze. 

Importation  of  other  metals,  such  as  lead,  zinc,  tin,  and  Tin,  Britannia 
Britannia  metal,  &c.,  are  insignificant.  metal,  &c. 

Hides,  Indiarubber , Guttapercha,  and  Oil-cloths. 

A slight  falling-off  took  place  in  the  importation  of  articles 
under  this  heading,  the  total  value  in  1894  being  estimated  at 
116,637/. 

Kaw  ox  and  horse-hides  and  pig-skins  were  valued  at  69,933/.,  Raw  hides, 
and  finer  skins  at  2,292/. 

Sole  leather  was  imported  to  the  value  of  19,817/.,  and  cow- 
hide to  amount  of  8,520/. 

Calf,  kid,  and  Eussia  leathers  amounted  to  8,005/. ; Morocco,  Calf,  kid,  &e. 
shagreen,  and  glove  leathers,  to  2,004/.,  and  patent  and  l3ronzed  to 
1,176/. 

Eubber  and  guttapercha,  to  the  amount  of  2,200/.,  was  Rubber  and 
principally  imported  in  the  shape  of  waterproof  and  elastic  tissues,  guttapercha. 
Tarpaulins  and  oil-cloth  were  estimated  at  1,368/. 

Importations  from  America  consisted  of  24,556/.  worth  of  ox 
and  other  hides.  Austria-Hungary  sent  to  the  value  of  51,901/., 
and  Great  Britain  to  the  value  of  7,737/.  (or  nearly  double  the  British  goods 
amount  for  1893),  the  chief  item  being  sole  leather  (5,892/.). 

Germany’s  contribution  was  made  up  of  ox  hides,  sole  leather,  and 
calf,  to  the  value  of  24,320/.  Smaller  importations  also  came  from 
Switzerland  and  Italy. 

Groceries  and  SoiUhern  Fruits. 

The  importation  of  groceries  and  southern  fruits  in  1894  was  Decreased 
estimated  at  137,249/.,  a decrease  of  nearly  50,000/.  as  compared  importation, 
with  the  preceding  year. 

Fewer  purchases  were  made  of  almost  all  commodities  classi- 
fied under  this  head,  save  raisins,  olives,  cocoa,  paprica  (capsimum 
annum),  vanilla  and  saffron,  tea,  and  some  finer  gums  and  resins. 

Eaw  coffee  showed  a falling-off  of  14,964/.,  the  total  amount  Coffee, 
imported  being  441  tons,  valued  at  39,136/. 

Eefined  sugar  had  also  diminished  by  17,787/.,  the  amount  im-  Sugar, 
ported  being  3,659  tons,  valued  at  65,865/. 

The  decreased  value  of  imported  rice  amounted  to  8,068/.,  the  mce. 
entire  importation  being  given  as  1,073  tons,  and  12,861/. 

America  furnished  33,325/.  worth  of  raw  coffee,  and  Austria- 
Hungary  5,548/.  worth  of  coffee,  and  65,865/.  worth  of  sugar ; the 
total  under  this  heading  was  76,073/.  Importations  from  Turkey 
were  valued  at  12,913/.,  of  which  the  largest  item  was  raisins. 

Italy  is  credited  with  5,425/.,  of  which  the  chief  article  was  rice. 
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British  contributions  were  valued  at  6,692Z.,  which  includes 
small  quantities  of  spices  and  coffee.  Indian  rice  amounted  to 
519  tons  only  (6,041Z.),  as  against  801  tons,  and  13,688/.,  in 
1893. 


Drugs,  Chemicals,  and  Colours. 

The  value  of  this  importation  in  1894  was  50,341/.,  or  nearly 
5,000/.  less  than  during  the  previous  year. 

An  increase  of  trade  was  marked  in  calcined  soda,  medicinal 
herbs,  roots  and  bark,  balsam,  opium,  camphor,  mineral,  drugs, 
hydraulic  lime  and  cement,  ether,  and  matches. 

A decrease  took  place  in  importation  of  prepared  medicines, 
tinctures,  powders,  plaisters,  acids,  saltpetre,  common  soda,  potash, 
alum,  and  starch. 

The  total  importation  of  medicinal  herbs  and  unmade-up 
medicines  was  15,809/,,  and  of  prepared  medicines  and  chemical 
preparations  19,169/. 

Dyes  were  valued  at  15,360/.,  7,184/.  being  for  unmade-up  dyes. 

There  was  a decrease  in  importation  of  raw  mineral  dyes,  gall, 
bark  and  wood,  and  increased  activity  in  mineral  blues,  henna, 
indigo,  and  aniline  colours. 

Of  the  total  importation  under  this  heading,  Austria-Hungary 
contributed  to  the  amount  of  41,268/.,  and  Great  Britain  to  the 
value  of  1,484/.,  of  which  800/.  was  indigo.  ' 

Fatty  Produce. 

Articles  under  the  head  of  “ Fatty  Produce  ” had  diminished  to 
tlie  extent  of  15,940/.,  the  total  importation  being  reckoned  at 
75,004/. 

Purchases  of  oil  amounted  to  56,725/.,  or  12,076/.  less  than  in 
1893.  The  largest  items  under  the  head  of  oil  were  710,501 
gallons  of  petroleum,  valued  at  22,881/.,  and  164,508  gallons  of 
olive  and  other  vegetable  oils,  estimated  at  22,120/.  Cocoa,  linseed, 
colza,  and  castor  oils  were  valued  at  6,808/.,  and  naphtha,  liquid 
varnish,  turpentine,  and  mineral  pitch  at  4,913/. 

Fatty  material,  such  as  glycerine,  fish  fats,  wax,  stearine, 
paraffin,  &c.,  were  valued  at  2,829/.  Common  unscented  soap, 
4,008/. ; scented  soap,  4,836/. ; candles,  6,420/. 

Articles  classified  as  fatty  produce  were  imported  from  Austria- 
Hungary  and  Russia  to  the  extent  of  31,668/.  and  24,097/.  re- 
spectively. British- trade  was  estimated  at  8,640/.,  its  chief  item 

being  edible  (cotton)  oil,  7,956/.,  and  the  remainder  small  amounts 
of  cocoa,  palm,  and  other  oils,  and  candles.  Our  trade  had 
diminished  by  one-half,  as  compared  with  1893. 

Machinery,  Instruments,  and  Arms. 

The  total  value  of  this  trade  was  32,409/.,  of  which  21,340/.  is 
estimated  as  the  value  of  locomobile  engines,  fulling  mills,  drills. 
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mowing  machines,  sewing  machines,  and  portions  of  machinery  ; 
these  included  867  sewing  and  knitting  machines,  of  which  68  English 
were  English  (about  200/.  only). 

Astronomical  and  other  scientific  and  surgical  instruments  were 
valued  at  3,464/.,  musical  instruments  at  1,161/. 

Firearms  and  other  weapons  were  imported  to  the  value  of  Firearms. 
5,336/.,  of  which  3,897/.  was  for  revolvers. 


Cotton,  Hemp,  Flax,  and  other  Textiles. 


The  importation  of  cotton  and  other  textiles  in  1894  was  valued  Decreased 
at  270,365/.,  or  over  38  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  entire  im-  importaimn. 
port  trade  of  Servia.  This  amount  shows  a falling-off,  as  compared 
with  1893,  of  32,331/. 

The  principal  articles  in  which  trade  showed  slackness  were  Articles  in 
yarns,  tissues,  such  as  unbleached  and  undyed  fustians,  kalmucs, 
and  other  similar  materials,  table-cloths,  druggets,  kerchiefs,  ^ 
fichus,  batiste,  and  light  prints,  coloured  muslins,  jaconets,  tulle, 
velvets,  plush,  gauzes,  blondes,  and  lace. 

Better  business  was  done  in  bleached  and  dyed  fustians  and  Articles  in 
similar  material,  cotton  wadding  for  lining  winter  garments,  piques,  winch  tra-^c 
and  similar  coloured  materials,  women’s  head  kerchiefs,  book- 
muslin,  and  tulle  linings,  and  curtain  muslins. 

Textiles,  other  than  cotton,  had  decreased,  save  unbleached  and  Textiles  other 
undyed  yarns,  coarse  sacking,  sacks,  tickings,  and  similar  coarse  cotton, 
material  and  table-covers. 


The  textile  trade  was  mainly  distributed  as  follows : — 


Country. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Increase  or 
Decrease 
in  Value. 

Tons. 

£ 

£ 

Austria-Hungary 

1,682 

132,04.5 

- 26,591 

Belgium.. 

9 

1,220 

-f-  295 

Great  Britain  . . 

1,173 

104,768 

- 5,128 

Italy 

6 

305 

130 

Germany 

67 

8,832 

~ 1,245 

Turkey  . . 

88 

3,716 

3,107 

Switzerland  . . . , 

84 

19,288 

-H  3,751 

Disti'.bution 
of  textile 
trade  in 
general. 


The  distribution  of  trade  in  yarns  is  shown  in  the  following  Di^tributioa 
table  : — 


Table  showiiio;  the  Distribution  of  the  Cotton  Yarn  Trade. 
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The  entire  importation  of  bleached  and  unbleached  yarns  was  Bleached  and 
estimated  at  93,400/.,  as  against  99,045/.  in  1893.  The  purchase  of  unbleached 
British  yarns  of  this  description  fell  off  by  a few  hundred  pounds, 

Dyed  yarns  were  imported  to  the  amount  of  14,176/.,  or  7,081/.  ^y®<^  yarns, 
less  than  during  the  previous  year.  The  importation  of  British 
goods  of  this  class  had  increased  by  1,241/.,  and  Germany  and 
Switzerland  also  did  slightly  better  than  in  1893. 

Cotton  tissues  of  all  sorts  were  valued  at  126,132/.,  a decrease  Cotton  tissues, 
of  6,476/.  compared  with  the  preceding  year’s  trade.  The  pro- 
portion of  the  trade  assigned  to  Austria-Hungary  was  65,689/,, 
and  to  Great  Britain  32,369/.  (a  slight  increase  over  1893).  British  British 
materials  consisted  mainly  of  coarse  unbleached  and  undyed  tissues, 
tissues,  as  grey  shirtings,  T-cloths,  and  domestics,  drill  and  ticking ; 
close  woven  bleached  and  coloured  tissues,  as  white  crimp,  white 
shirtings,  batiste,  and  prints.  Swiss  trade  amounted  to  18,956/., 
principally  in  batiste,  kerchiefs,  and  coloured  tissues.  German 
goods  were  under  6,000/.  Treble-milled  cottons,  fustians 

and  unbleached  and  undyed  materials  such  as  grey  shirtings,  ^l®y 
T-cloths,  domestics,  &c.,  were  valued  at  15,725/.  British  fabrics  T-dotS^’&c. 
at  9,496/. 

Thick  and  close  woven  fabrics  such  as  fustians,  bearskin  Bleached  and 
(kalrnuc),  and  other  similar  bleached,  dyed,  and  coloured  material,  tissues. 
16,413/.,  hardly  any  being  British. 

Ticking,  drill,  Oxford,  canvas,  and  other  material  for  bedding.  Tickings,  &c. 
dyed,  checked,  or  printed,  5,904/.,  British  contribution  amounting 
to  1,068/. 

Piques  and  other  similar  coloured  material  for  dresses  were  Piques,  &c. 
valued  at  6,324/. 

Table-cloths,  pocket-handkerchiefs,  and  fichus,  of  which  Great  Table-cloths, 
Britain  supplied  for  709/.,  amounted  to  9,493/.,  a decrease  as  ^^^^hiefs,  &c. 
compared  with  the  previous  year. 

Head  kerchiefs,  plain  and  coloured,  for  women  were  imported 
to  the  value  of  13,412/.  These  are  nearly  all  Swiss,  British  articles 
being  valued  at  under  70/. 

Mull  and  tulle  stiffened  for  linings,  1,324/.  Linings. 

Bleached  materials  such  as  white  crimp,  batiste,  and  white  White 
shirtings  were  estimated  at  17,217/.,  of  which  9,685/.  is  assigned  shirtings,  &c. 
as  the  value  of  British  fabrics.  Dyed  materials  of  the  same  class 
were  valued  at  19,200/.,  of  which  under  7,000/.  was  British. 

The  total  importation  of  cotton  prints  was  10,961/.,  of  which  Cotton  prints. 
3,960/.  was  the  value  of  British  goods. 

Jaconets,  lawn,  muslin,  tulle  for  curtains,  muslin,  and  other  Lawn,  tulle, 
light  and  fine  figured  tissues,  4,166/. 

Velvets  and  plush,  2,257/. ; gauzes,  crepons,  blondes,  bobbinets.  Velvet, 
point-net,  machine  lace,  and  curtains  of  the  same  tissues,  2,381/.  gauzes,  &c. 
There  is  • scarcely  any  importation  of  British  goods  of  this 
description. 

Hemp,  Flax,  and  other  Textiles. 

Importations  of  other  than  cotton  textiles  were  mostly  in  the  Decreased 
form  of  tissues,  yarns  being  a little  over  1,000/.  only.  The  total  o?Sssues^.°^ 
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Sacks  and 
sacking. 


Coarse  tissues, 
jute,  druggets, 
&c. 


Cordage  and 
twine. 


Silk  and  half- 
silk tissues. 

Ribbon. 


British  silk. 


Decreased 

importation. 


British 

cutlery. 


■Woollen  and 

cotton 

clothing. 


importation  of  tissues  is  returned  at  26,408/.,  or  8,264/.  less  than 
in  1893.  The  falling-off  was  noticeable  in  almost  all  articles  save 
coarse  sacks,  ticking,  canvas,  and  table  covers.  Almost  the  entire 
trade  was  with  Austria-Hungary,  British  goods  being  valued  under 
1,000/. 

The  chief  items  of  this  trade  were  coarse  sacks  and  sackcloths, 
8,361/.  (British,  749/.),  an  increase  of  2,780/.  as  compared  with 
1893.  Sacks  of  over  1 kilo,  in  weight  were  valued  at  5,521/.,  a 
falling-off,  owing  to  the  slackness  in  the  prune  export  trade,  of 
over  i 0,7 00/.  ^ 

Coarse  bleached  and  unbleached  material  for  peasants’  and 
soldiers’  clothing  and  sailcloth  was  valued  at  6,176/.  Other  items 
of  importation  consisted  of  jute,  druggets  and  curtains,  holland, 
table  covers,  and  small  quantities  of  lighter  fabrics  such  as  tulle, 
gauzes,  &c. 

Cordage  and  halters  were  imported  to  the  value  of  1,152/.,  and 
twine,  nets,  &c.,  to  the  amount  of  2,605/. 

Silt 

Silk  importation  consisted  chiefly  of  silk  and  half-silk  tissues 
to  the  value  of  20,308/.,  or  nearly  the  same  figures  as  in  1893. 
Half-silk  tissues  amounted  to  6,664/.,  and  pure  silk  fabrics  to  5,632/. 
Other  items  were,  silk  ribbons,  585/. ; silk  and  half-silk  velvets  and 
silk  plush,  4,157/.;  gauzes,  veils,  and  machine-made  lace,  1,385/. 

Importation  from  Great  Britain  consisted  of  small  amounts 
of  sewing  and  other  threads,  silk  and  half-silk  tissues,  and  velvet, 
to  the  amount  of  2,889/.  Austro-Hungarian  trade  was  valued 
at  13,681/. 


Fancy  Goods. 

Under  this  heading  are  grouped  table  cutlery  and  penknives^ 
jewellery,  personal  ornaments  and  other  articles  of  luxury  to  the 
amount  of  32,856/.,  a sum  which  falls  below  that  of  the  figures 
for  1893  by  10,332/. 

Some  of  the  items  in  this  classification  were  jewellery  and 
personal  ornaments,  5,677/.;  artificial  flowers,  1,817/.;  metal  leaf, 
wire,  and  tissues,  1,357/.;  china  objects,.  756/. ; articles  such  as 
ornaments,  albums,  &c.,  of  paper  or  cardboard,  1,632/. ; cutlery 
such  as  table  knives  and  forks,  penknives  and  scissors,  2,240/. ; 
pins  and  needles,  2,608/. ; horn,  bone,  and  guttapercha  articles. 
3,364/.,  and  toys,  968/. 

English  cutlery  was  valued  at  5/.  only,  the  remainder  of  our 
sales  consisting  of  pins  and  needles,  hooks  and  eyes  and  metal 
pens  to  an  aggregate  value  of  181/. 

Bcady-inade  Clothing. 

The  total  value  of  importations  of  ready-made  clothing 
amounted  to  55,249/.,  of  which  30,008/.  consisted  of  woollen 
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garments  and  made-up  curtains  and  draperies.  Cottun  clothing 
was  valued  at  10,476/.,  and  silk  and  half-silk  clothing  at  8,224/. 

Linen  shirts  and  collars  and  cotton  underclothing  and  Shirt?,  &c. 
embroideries  amounted  to  11,208/.;  lace  fringes,  &c.,  to  8,045/. 

Otlier  items  included  in  tiiis  classification  were,  umbrellas,  tlmbreilas. 
4,756/.;  hats  of  all  kinds,  15,840/.  (men’s  felt  hats,  5,781/.,  and  Hats, 
women’s,  1,157/.);  muffs,  boas,  fur-lined  gloves,  &c.,  8,456/. 

Boots  and  shoes  of  all  descriptions  came  to  10,898/. ; saddlery,  and 
portmanteaus,  and  gloves,  4,441/.  Saddlery. 

The  main  portion  of  the  above  goods  came  from  Austria- 
Hungary.  British  contributions  do  not  exceed  272/.  worth  of  British  hats, 
untrimmed  hats,  leather  straps,  and  bags. 


Exports. 

Exports  from  Servia  in  1894  were  valued  at  1,840,916/., 
distributed  as  follows: — 


Country. 

Value. 

1893. 

1894. 

Austria-Hungaiy 

£ 

1,727,840 

£ 

1,644,664 

Belgium  . . 

1,553 

. . 

Bosnia  . . 

6,120 

9,636 

Bulgaria  .. 

26,696 

25,941 

Great  Britain  . . 

1,313 

Italy  

2,392 

” 185 

Germany . . 

66,236 

79,296 

Roumania 

22,024 

10,097 

Turkey  . . 

83,945 

7,129 

61,704 

France  . . 

9,393 

Other  States 

156 

•• 

Total  . . 

1,966,404 

l 

1,840,916 

Agricultural  and  Garden  Produce. 

Exports  of  agricultural  and  garden  produce  in  1894  were 
valued  at  523,780/.,  of  which  457,657/.  went  to  Austria-Hungary 
and  56,509/.  to  Germany,  the  small  remainder  being  taken  by 
the  neighbouring  Balkan  States.  This  exportation  amounted  to 
28’45  per  cent,  of  the  entire  outgoing  trade  of  Servia,  and 
consisted  chiefly  of  prunes  and  cereals. 

The  export  of  prunes  was  reckoned  at  22,484  tons,  as  against  Prune? 
21,459  tons  in  1893,  the  total  value,  however,  owing  to  low  prices, 
had  fallen  to  109,040/.,  a pecuniary  loss  of  40,744/.,  or  over 
21.  per  ton.  Sales  of  prunes  to  Austria-Hungary  came  to  75,577/., 
and  to  Germany  33,037/. 

There  was  an  increase  in  the  exportation  of  fresh  fruit,  and 
vegetables,  and  seed  onions.  This  trade  consisted  of  4,005  tons  ’^^setables. 
of  fresh  fruit,  valued  at  11,144/. ; 168  tons  of  walnuts  and  hazel 
(2105)  B 
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nuts,  1,280^.;  702  tons  of  green  vegetables,  onions,  and  beans, 
4,129^. ; and  297  tons  of  seed  onions,  4,896Z. 

In  tlie  matter  of  cereals  a loss  occurred  of  no  less  than 
305,719/.,  or  over  16  per  cent,  of  the  entire  export  trade,  the 
value  of  the  exportation  in  1894  being  392,291/.,  as  against 
698,010/.  in  the  preceding  year. 

Wheat  fell  from  87,726  tons  in  1893  to  52,742  tons  in  1894, 
and  its  value  from  376,721/.  to  219,908/. 

The  decrease  in  the  export  of  rye  was  from  5,606  to  5,464  tons, 
and  from  34,368/.  to  21,677/. 

Barley  declined  from  11,432  tons  to  9,513  tons,  and  its  value 
from  39,384/.  to  32,585/.,  and  oats  fell  to  10,698  tons  valued  at 
41,664/. 

Maize  was  exported  in  1893  to  the  amount  of  61,937  tons, 
and  worth  197,752/.,  whilst  the  corresponding  export  during  the 
year  under  notice  w^as  only  21,704  tons  worth  76,457/.,  a falling-off 
of  121,295/.  on  this  important  article. 

In  November,  1895,  the  Servian  Minister  of  Commerce  and 
Agriculture  elaborated  a project  of  law  for  the  creation  of  a class 
of  employes  to  be  called  Stewards  of  Arrondissements,  whose  duty 
should  be  to  instruct  the  peasantry  in  a more  profitable  and 
scientific  manner  of  tilling  their  land.  The  sense  of  the  National 
Assembly  was,  however,  found  to  be  opposed  to  any  increase  in 
the  number  of  employes,  and  the  scheme  was  therefore  put 
aside.  In  his  accompanying  memorandum  the  Minister  depicted 
the  present  condition  of  Servian  agriculture  as  failing  to  meet 
the  increasing  demands  of  the  country,  whose  economic  vitality 
is  entirely  drawn  from  the  produce  of  her  soil.  “ The  harvests 
from  Servian  primitive  farms  is  sent  to  distant  markets  where, 
in  addition  to  the  cost  of  transport,  it  has  to  compete  at  over- 
whelming disadvantage  with  the  native  produce  of  countries  in 
which  agriculture  has  attained  the  highest  degree  of  scientific 
development.” 

The  accompanying  table  shows  the  direction  taken  by  the 
cereal  export  trade : — 


Table  showing  the  Direction  of  the  Export  Trade  in  Cereals. 
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Ho  ses. 
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Sheep  and 
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Wool 

There  was  a small  exportation  of  wool  and  hair,  coarse  rugs, 
hoinespim  cloth,  and  carpets  to  the  neighbouring  States  and  to 
Germany,  but  its  entire  value  did  not  reach  4,000/. 

Timber,  Wood,  and  Wooden  Articles. 

The  value  of  trade  under  this  category  was  22,732/.  There 
was  an  increase  in  the  exportation  of  cask  staves,  building 
material,  and  manufactured  articles,  such  as  sieves  and  baskets. 

The  chief  item  of  this  trade  was  firewood  (a  local  trade  with 
Hungary  and  Eoumania),  3,393/.  Cask  staves,  15,712/.,  of  which 
Austria-Hungary  bought  to  the  value  of  14,249/.,  the  remainder 
being  taken  by  Bulgaria.  The  export  of  timber  was  reckoned  at 
2,544/. 

There  is,  besides,  an  inconsiderable  frontier  trade  in  a few 
manufactured  articles,  such  as  barrels,  baskets,  rush  mats,  and  a 
few  country  carts  and  boats. 

Live  Stock  and  Farm  Produce. 

Exports  of  live-stock  and  farm  produce  in  1894  were  estimated 
at  1,069,065/.,  or  over  58  per  cent,  of  the  entire  exportation. 
These  figures  sliow  an  increase  of  244,128/.  as  compared  with  the 
corresponding  trade  for  1893. 

The  total  value  of  live-stock  exported  was  1,049,880/.,  an 
increase  of  over  254,000/.  compared  with  the  previous  year. 

Exports  of  horned  cattle  (chiefly  oxen)  had  increased  by 
77,766/. 

Horses  had  diminished  by  a few  thousand  pounds. 

Tlie  increase  in  tlie  exportation  of  pigs  was  as  much  as 
63,531  head,  the  augmented  value  being  175,319/. 

Tiie  number  of  sheep  and  goats  was  greater  by  14,941  head, 
and  their  value  by  19,010/.  The  exportation  of  kids  was,  how- 
ever, less  by  2,144  liead. 

Mirm  and  other  produce  consisted  of  5,313/.  wortli  of  fresh, 
salted,  or  dried  lueat,  and  })Oultry  6,232/. ; honey,  eggs,  liorseliair, 
featliers,  silkworms’  cocoons,  and  guts  and  bladders,  3,900/. 

Of  tlie  total  amount  of  live-stock  exported,  Austria-Hungary 
took  to  the  value  of  1,035,440/. ; Turkey  to  the  value  of  18,724/., 
chietly  in  horses,  shoe]),  and  goats;  and  Germany  to  the  value  of 
6,620/.,  in  salted  pork,  ])oultry,  and  eggs. 

'Idle  following  table  shows  the  number  and  value  of  live-stock 
exjiorted  from  Servia  during  the  years  1893-94: — 
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Description  of  Live  Stock. 

Number  of  Head. 

Increase  or 
Decrease  in 
Number. 

Value  in 

Increase  or 
Decrease  in 
Value. 

1893. 

1894. 

1894. 

Bulls  and  oxen 

37,664 

54,351 

4- 

16,687 

£ 

330,141 

-b 

£ 

81,489 

Cows 

3,336 

2,640 

— 

696 

10,833 

— 

6,163 

Buffaloes  

425 

771 

+ 

346 

3,140 

-b 

1,412 

Steers  (up  to  2 years) 

11 

27 

+ 

16 

84 

-b 

56 

Calves  (up  to  6 months) 

38 

7 

— 

31 

9 

— 

28 

Horses  and  mares  

2,430 

759 

— 

1,671 

4,032 

— 

3,593 

Mules  and  donkeys 

93 

59 

— 

34 

132 

-b 

107 

Foals 

34 

10 

— 

24 

16 

— 

133 

Fat  and  half-fat  swine 

161,663 

198,758 

-f 

37,095 

636,157 

4- 

140,541 

Lean  swine  

30.558 

56,968 

26,410 

45,608 

4- 

34,781 

Porkers  up  to  22  lbs. 

j 50 

76 

-1- 

26 

13 

— 

3 

Rams  and  ewes  

33,130 

43,626 

+ 

10,496 

14,901 

4- 

3,084 

Bucks  and  goats  

i 5,733 

10,178 

-b 

4,445 

4,109 

4- 

2,128 

Lambs  and  kids  

1 6,6(6 

4,532 

— 

2,144 

693 

— 

287 

129  fairs  were  held  tliroughout  the  country  in  1894.  A return 
of  the  business  transacted  at  118  of  these  fairs,  published  in  the 
“ Trgovinski  Glasnik  ” (or  “ Commercial  Gazette  of  Belgrade, 
gave  the  sales  of  live-stock  as  follows : — Sheep,  goats,  &c., 

29,137  head,  valued  at  10,464/. ; and  cattle  and  horses,  77,306/., 
valued  at  377,146/.  The  expenses  of  these  118  fairs  came  to 
1,322/.,  and  the  receipts  to  3,196/.,  showing  a profit  of  1,874/. 

An  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  occurred  in  January, 

1896.  Beginning  in  the  Department  of  Pojarevatz,  it  spread  over 
a portion  of  the  north  and  west  of  Servia  till,  within  a month, 
over  250  oxen  had  taken  the  infection.  The  epidemic  still  rages. 

Provisions  and  Drinks. 

Exports  under  the  head  of  “ Provisions  and  Drinks  ” were  Decreased 
valued  at  32,789/.,  a decrease  as  compared  with  1893  of  10,871/.  exportation. 

The  largest  item  of  this  trade  consisted  of  1,946  tons  of  plum  Plum 
marmalade,  valued  at  15,532/.,  and  exported  to  Austria-Hungary,  marmalade. 

Turkey  and  Bulgaria  purchased  cheese  and  butter  to  the  value 
of  6,116/. 

The  value  of  wine  exported  in  1890  was  a little  under  30,000/., 
the  country  providing  at  the  same  time  for  its  home  consumption. 

In  1894  the  export  was  valued  at  329/.  only,  whilst  over  47,000/. 
was  spent  in  the  purchase  of  foreign  wine. 

The  destruction  of  Servian  vines  by  phylloxei’a  has  been  Law  for 
terribly  complete,  and  a law  was  passed  by  the  Skupshtina  at  the  renovation  of 
end  of  1895  having  for  its  object  the  restoration  of  the  vineyards 
by  means  of  State  nurseries  and  the  encouragement  of  private 
cultivation.  These  State  nurseries  will  supply  American  and  other 
hardy  vines,  and  will  serve  as  schools  for  the  instruction  of  vine- 
growers.  They  are  to  be  under  Government  control.  District 
teachers  will  be  provided  and  regular  courses  of  instruction 
inaugurated,  to  which  the  communes  must  send  as  many  young 
pupils  as  the  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture  may  direct. 

Nursery  lands  and  vineyards  newly  planted  with  suitable  vines,  in 
districts  which  have  been  proclaimed  as  infected,  will  be  exempted 
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from  taxation  for  ten  years,  whilst  vineyards  of  any  kind  of  vines 
newly  planted  in  sandy  soil  will  enjoy  the  exemption  for  twice 
that  period.  Provision  is  made  for  the  compulsory  expropriation 
of  lands  if  required  for  vineyards,  and  for  the  distribution,  at  low 
prices  or  gratis,  of  the  necessary  plants.  Any  waste  of  plants 
so  given  is  to  be  punished  by  a pecuniary  fine  of  ten  times  the 
amount  of  the  wasted  vines. 

Minerals. 

The  total  value  of  exports  under  the  head  of  minerals  was 
estimated  at  8,504/.,  a very  low  figure,  due  to  a falling-off  of 
28,100/.  in  coal  briquettes : the  value  of  these  was  only  4,296/. 
Building  stone  was  exported  to  the  amount  of  2,473/.  The 
remaining  items  of  the  trade  consist  of  small  quantities  of  mill- 
stones, grindstones,  and  tiles. 

Metals. 

13,713/.  worth  of  metals  were  exported,  chiefly  to  Austria- 
Hungary.  The  trade  was  made  up  of  12,225/.  worth  of  copper, 
and  very  small  quantities  of  iron. 

Hides  and  Leather. 

Hides  and  leather  showed  an  increase  of  nearly  9,000/.  over 
the  export  during  1893.  The  total  value  of  the  trade  was 
105,644/.,  of  which  103,580/.  represents  the  value  of  raw  sheep’s, 
goat’s,  lamb’s,  and  kid  skins. 

Austria-Hungary  purchased  these  goods  to  the  value  of  78,969/., 
and  Germany  to  the  value  of  15,213/. 

Hemp  and  Flax. 

The  total  value  of  this  exportation  was  51,304/.  It  consisted 
of  14,149/.  worth  of  picked  hemp  and  flax,  and  37,101/.  worth  of 
cordage.  The  hemp  and  flax  was  mostly  bought  by  Austria- 
Hungary,  and  the  cordage  by  Turkey  and  Bulgaria. 

Swine  plague  and  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  Hungary  having 
furnished  the  Government  of  that  country  with  a reason  for 
closing  their  frontier  to  the  importation  of  Servian  swine  during 

months  of  the  past  summer  and  autumn  and  the  whole  of  the 
present  year,  it  has  become  a question  of  extreme  urgency  to 
discover  for  Servia’s  staple  export  other  markets  than  that  of 
Steinbruck. 

An  experimental  trade  with  Marseilles,  vi^  Steinbruck,  has 
so  far  given  very  inadequate  results,  and  direct  access  to  the 
markets  of  Germany,  Paris,  and  Italy  is  only  possible  with  the 
consent  of  Austria-Hungary,  who  at  present  refuses  to  sanction  the 
transit  of  live  swine  over  her  railways. 

An  attempt  is  now  to  be  made  by  Servia  to  escape  the 
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operation  of  the  sanitary  laws,  under  which  Austria-Hungary 
prevents  the  export  of  her  live  pigs,  hy  establishing  pork- 
curing factories  with  a view  to  creating  a direct  trade  in  pork, 
ham,  sausages,  &c.,  with  distant  countries.  In  order  that  every  Economic 
encouragement  may  be  given  to  the  enterprise,  two  laws  were  ” 

passed  by  the  Skupshtina  during  the  Session  of  December  last,  curing^ 
of  which  the  first  bears  a general  character  and  is  entitled  “ a law  factories, 
for  granting  State  aid  to  meat-curing  establishments,”  whilst  the 
second  takes  the  shape  of  a special  concession  in  favour  of  a 
Belgrade  society  called  “ The  Servian  Shareholders’  Cattle  Market 
Company.” 

Tlie  first  and  general  law  empowers  the  Government  to  allow  General  law. 
special  privileges  and  exemptions  from  customs  dues  and  taxation 
to  individuals  or  companies  engaged  in  meat-curing  operations. 

These  concessions  are  limited  to  10  years,  and  may  include 
licences  for  the  free  cutting  of  State  timber  and  for  the  purchase 
of  salt  from  the  State  monopoly  at  half  the  current  price.  Govern- 
ment contracts  are  to  be  given  to  the  concessionaires  at  prices  5 per 
cent,  higher  than  the  lowest  offers  from  non-privileged  quarters, 
and  reduced  railway  tariffs  are  to  be  applied  on  transports  to  and 
from  the  factories.  Special  facilities  are  granted  for  the  com- 
pulsory expropriation  of  land  required  for  the  development  of  the 
undertakings,  and  for  the  occupation  of  vacant  State  sites.  The 
concessionaires  must,  for  their  part,  within  a year  of  the  date  of 
the  concession,  erect  buildings  sufficient  for  the  annual  slaughter 
and  preparation  of  from  10,000  to  20,000  head  of  swine. 

The  second  Act  of  Parliament  sanctions  the  formation  Special^ 
of  a Shareholders’  Company  at  Belgrade  with  a capital  of 
1,250,000  silver  dinars  (between  38,793/.  and  41,666/.  at  the « Belgrade 
extremely  variable  rate  of  Servian  exchange).  This  Company  will  Cattle 
erect,  at  Belgrade,  cattle  yards  and  sheds  for  the  accommodation  ^ „ 

of  10,000  head  of  swine,  and  as  many  horned  cattle  as  may  require  ^ 
room,  with  all  necessary  sanitary  provisions,  feeding  yards,  soap 
works,  mill,  and  inn.  It  will  advance  money  on  the  security  of 
the  live  stock  on  its  premises  and  will  establish  weekly  markets, 
with  such  additional  provincial  centres  for  export  as  the  Minister 
of  Commerce  and  Agriculture  may  judge  to  be  essential.  The 
Court  of  the  Cattle  Exchange  is  endowed  with  summary  jurisdiction 
in  all  cases  of  dispute  arising  in  the  course  of  business.  The 
State  grants  the  Company  exemption  from  import  duties  on 
machinery  and  material  of  construction,  as  well  as  from  export 
duties  on  its  produce,  with  permission  to  cut  State  timber  and  to 
expropriate  land  for  its  own  use ; and  undertakes  to  connect  the 
stock  yards  and  markets  with  the  existing  railway,  postal,  tele- 
graph and  telephone  system.  All  cattle  and  swine  must  pass 
8 days  in  the  Company’s  yards  previous  to  exportation.  Full 
sanitary  control  is  left  in  the  hands  of  the  police,  and  a power  of 
veto  over  the  decisions  of  the  Board  of  Management  and  the 
general  meetings  is  reserved  to  the  Minister  of  Commerce  and 
Agriculture. 

The  concession  is  granted  for  the  long  period  of  50  years,  Duration  of 
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and  cannot  be  withdrawn  save  by  order  of  the  Council  of  Ministers 
on  proof  of  non-fulfilment  of  conditions  by  the  Company.  In 
the  event  of  liquidation  the  State  reserves  to  itself  the  right  of 
pre-emption  on  a valuation  of  the  Company’s  premises  and 
buildings. 

Site  for  Applications  for  shares  in  the  Company  have  exceeded  the 

Catfie^Market  ^^^^^ber  required,  and  the  Committee  has  been  engaged  for  some 
’ months  past  in  selecting  a site  for  their  establishment.  A spot  on 
the  Danube  side  of  Belgrade  of  nearly  14  hectares  extent,  known 
as  the  Karabourma,  has  been  chosen,  of  which  certain  portions 
are  Civil  List  and  Crown  property.  A petition  has  been  drawn  up 
for  its  acquisition,  and  it  is  hoped  the  work  of  construction  will  be 
commenced  in  the  early  spring. 

Industrial  16  concessions  were  granted  by  the  Servian  Government 

concessions,  qm^^g  1895,  for  the  establishment  of  the  following  industries : — 


For— 

Number  of 
Concessions. 

Braid  factories 

2 

Hemp-weaviDg  factories  . . 

2 

Pottery 

1 

Manufacture  of  alimentary  oils  . • 

1 

„ coal  briquettes  . . 

1 

„ aniline  colours  . . 

1 

„ leather  and  canvas  trunks 

2 

„ shirts  and  collars 

1 

Cotton -weaving  factory  (with  British 

hand  looms) 

1 

Starch  factory 

1 

Iron  .and  wire  nail  factory 

1 

Factory  for  the  manufacture  of  chemical 

colours  and  varnish 

1 

Cabinet  and  furniture  making  . . 

1 

These  concessions  are  as  usual  for  10  years,  with  exemption 
from  payment  of  customs  dues  on  machinery  and  materials  for 
construction,  &c.  They  are  interesting  as  affording  an  evidence 
of  the  newly  born  desire  of  the  Servian  people  and  Government 
to  be  active  and  enterprising,  but  past  experience  has  shown  that 
concessions  are  too  often  applied  for  and  granted  to  speculators  or 
to  persons  who  do  not  dispose  of  the  capital  or  business  knowledge 
necessary  for  success  in  industrial  enterprise;  and  time  alone, 
tlierefore,  can  prove  the  importance  of  any  one  of  the  above 
schemes. 

Suppression  of  increase  of  brigandage  having  rendered  exceptional 

brigandage  measures  iiecessary,  a Bill  was  passed  by  the  Skupshtina  in  July, 
in  Servia.  1895,  which  gave  the  Government  power  to  billet  troops  and 
gendarmerie  in  disturbed  districts,  and  to  evict  and  transfer  to 
other  Departments  the  persons  and  families  of  individuals  sus- 
pected of  liarbouring  or  concealment.  The  energetic  application 
of  this  law  has  had  the  salutary  effect  of  almost  entirely  stamping 
out  the  evil  and  of  restoring  security  throughout  the  country. 
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A provisional  commercial  agreement  on  the  most-favoured-  Commercial 
nation  basis  between  Servia  and  Greece  was  ratified  on  June  9,  treaties. 
1895,  and  a similar  Convention  has  recently  been  concluded 
between  this  country  and  Montenegro. 

Honorary  Consular  officers  have  been  appointed  by  Servia  at  Consular 
Marseilles,  Amsterdam,  Bordeaux,  and  Havre.  appointments. 

In  June,  1895,  the  Municipality  of  Belgrade  called  for  public  Public  tender 
tenders  for  the  construction  of  quays  and  bonded  warehouses  at 
Belgrade,  and  for  the  drainage  of  the  town.  The  scheme  was 
immature,  and  failed  to  meet  with  any  acceptable  response. 

An  essential  condition  attached  to  the  proposed  concession  was 
that  competitors  should  be  prepared  to  advance  the  town  of 
Belgrade  a loan  of  10,000,000  dinars  (400,000/.).  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  Municipality  contemplate  a renewal  of  their 
appeal. 

A census  taken  on  the  last  day  of  1895  shows  the  population  Population 
of  Belgrade  to  be  57,572  ^ Belgrade. 
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The  general  commerce  of  Algeria  with  foreign  countries  during 
1894  has  sensibly  increased.  Tlie  imports  amounted  to 


65,814,543  fr.,  whereas  in  1893  they  were  54,944,163  fr.  The 
exports  in  1894  were  51,864,988  fr.,  against  44,213,270  fr.  in 
1893. 

The  entire  commerce  of  Algeria,  including  foreign  countries 
and  France,  exports  and  imports  united,  during  1893  and  1894 
was  as  follows  : — 
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Commerce 
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FRANCE. 


Year.  ‘ Value. 

i Francs. 

1893 

1894 

The  customs  duties  levied  throughout  Algeria  during  1894 
amounted  to  10,537,958  fr.,  or,  including  navigation  and  other 
duties,  to  11,220,405  fr.  This  is  a decrease,  compared  to  1893,  of 
219,971  fr. 

The  port  of  Algiers  itself  is,  of  course,  the  most  important  one. 
The  customs  duties  levied  here  in  1894  were  4,474,687  fr.,  being 
a decrease  of  262,011  fr.  as  compared  with  1893. 
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Table  I. — Importations  from  Foreign  Countries  into  Algeria 
during  the  Years  1892-94. 


Value. 


Articles. 


1892. 

1 1893. 

1894. 

Francs. 

Francs. 

Francs. 

Coffee  . . 

7,511,733 

7,850,949 

6,634,876 

5,347,731 

8,575,484 

Cereals,  grain,  flour  . . 

2,530,814 

6,278,715 

Cattle  . . 

5,971,521 

17,766,531 

Cotton  goods  . . 

3,923,078 

1,140,858 

1,295,869 

Coal 

2,460,509 

2,082,053 

2,271,491 

Timber  . . 

3,906,502 

2,688,345 

2,860,080 

Tobacco,  manufactured 

1,018,276 

1,101,532 

1,893,175 

„ unmanufactured 

1,880,219 

1,518,495 

1,080,902 

Clothing 

1,483,279 

1,280,052 

1,224,465 

Wines  . . 

1,466,610 

1,113,168 

713.808 

Metal  work  . . , . 

920,712 

927,044 

882,117 

Hides,  raw  . . . . . . 

Potatoes  dry,  vegetable  ches- 

854,590 

890,293 

622,044 

nuts  . . 

895,417 

913,782 

648,313 

Oil,  olive 

875,001 

872,542 

797,422 

Horses,  mules,  asses  . . 

1,029,100 

790,050 

1,026,525 

Cheese  . . 

717,064 

662,798 

663,339 

Woollen  goods  .. 

504,065 

628,634 

811,201 

Fruit 

717,601 

563,880 

911,812 

Machinery  . . 

736,920 

552,039 

1,139,780 

Petroleum  and  other  essences  i 

827,986 

507,964 

542,538 

Silk  

283,253 

387.954 

309,007 

Silk  goods  . . . , 

339,010 

220,227 

239,871 

Pepper  and  pimento  , . 

283,653 

I 310,469 

289,194 

318,871 

Fish 

295,160 

' 284,416 

221,787 

Hides,  prepared 

201,452 

201,589 

Pottery,  glass  crystal  . . 

291,470 

216,832 

199,805 

176,500 

Leather  goods  . . 

242,411 

194,268 

Wool 

82,281 

111,839 

192,651 

Cordage  in  hemp,  sparterie,  &c. 

150,401 

104,893 

104,274 

Basket  work  . . 

94,922 

97,543 

64,682 

Rice 

68,614 

80,990 

75,066 

Oil,  seed 

127,244 

49,138 

231,730 

Iron,  cast-iron,  steel  . . 

19,515 

33,722 

42,487 

Sugar,  raw  and  refined 

300,705 

28,441 

12,263 

Sah  meat 

44,526 

22,584 

529,390 

Building  materials 

88,311 

19,811 

19,659 

Brandy,  spirits,  liqueurs 

..  1 

12,037 

10,748 

10,452 

Nets,  new 

.. ! 

10,748 

Other  articles  . . 

i 

6,963,221 

6,189,141 

4,969,237 

Total 

.. 

50,118,188 

46,661,881  1 

59,992,343 

Equivalent  in  sterling  £ 

2,004,727 

1,866,075  j 

2,799,693 

Table  I.  shows  the  amount  of  imports  from  all  countries, 
France  excepted,  during  the  years  1892,  1893,  and  1894.  The 
total  is  933,518/.  more  than  in  1893,  but  the  item  cotton  goods, 
which  is  the  principal  one  as  regards  British  commerce,  has  only 
augmented  to  a very  small  extent,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  sub- 
joined statement. 
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FRANCE. 


Y ear.  l 

Value. 

Francs. 

In  1891  

6,939,422 

1892  

3,423,078 

1893  

1,140,858 

1894  

1,295,869 

The  cause  of  this  is,  of  course,  the  existing  prohibitive  tariff, 
the  effects  of  which  are  fully  shown  in  my  report  for  last  year. 

The  other  items  in  this  table  require  no  special  notice. 


Table  II. — Exportations  from  Algeria  to  Foreign  Countries 
during  the  Years  1892-94. 


Articles. 

Value. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

Cotton  goods  , . 

Francs, 

44,932 

Francs. 

82,127 

Francs. 

71,373 

Alfa  fibre  . . . . . . 

6,518,201 

5,990,477 

6,339,756 

Tobacco,  manufactured 

2,4:32,976 

3,641,959 

2,981,986 

Iron  ore. . 

3,115,323 

2,082,084 

2,482,798 

Cork,  rough 

3,712,695 

1,793,197 

1,696,518 

Cereals,  grains,  flour  .. 

2,663,604 

562,186 

3,855,669 

Vegetable  horse-hair  .. 

1,620,044 

1,572,062 

1,890,709 

Hides,  raw 

2,959,250 

913,571 

981,410 

Cattle  .. 

297,249 

833,565 

824,422 

Lead  ore..  ..  •• 

1,742,597 

805,739 

320,792 

Tan  bark 

461,143 

459,725 

1,171,483 

Fish  . . . , . . , , 

450,677 

552,785 

1,042,390 

Coral,  rough 

248,612 

503,366 

209,308 

Casks,  empty  . . 

290,994 

450,877 

468,109 

Silk  manufactured 

105,564 

292,047 

27,694 

712,633 

Forage,  straw,  bran 

364,185 

355,052 

Wool  ..  .• 

51,006 

239,766 

153,187 

Tobacco,  in  leaves 

5,489 

131,475 

69,610 

Stallions..  ..  .. 

169,000 

176,000 

318,000 

Sheep  . . . . . . . . 

16,686 

144,144 

1 208,191 

Hides,  manufactured  . . 

179,823 

54,859 

231,272 

Potatoes  and  dry  vegetables  . . 

60,455 

60,275 

58,201 

Clothing 

238,652 

77,212 

365,033 

Woollen  stuffs  ..  ..  .. 

46,603 

40,483 

74,971 

Linen  and  hemp,  manufactured 

6,806 

31,371 

74,060 

Oil,  olive 

19,952 

21,243  ! 

21,070 

Wax,  rough 

8,867 

16,714  i 

17,948 

Copper  ore 

15,360 

2,613  ! 

, , 

Seeds  of  sorts  for  planting 

7,060 

754  i 

6,765 

Other  articles  .. 

6,031,753 

5,590,214 

7,752,111 

Total 

32,885,498 

27,477,942  : 

34,427,469 

Equivalent  in  sterling  £ 

1,317,419 

1,099,117 

1,377,098 

Table  II.  shows  the  export  from  Algeria  to  foreign  countries 
(France  still  excepted)  for  the  same  year.  Alfa  fibre  shows  a 
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slight  increase  compared  witli  1893,  but  is  less  tliaii  in  1892,  and 
still  less  than  in  1891.  It  is  evident  that  the  best  days  of  this 
industry  are  over,  and  that  other  substances  are  being  utilised  in 
the  manufacture  of  paper  to  replace  alfa. 

The  export  of  iron  ore,  principally  from  Beni  Saf,  continues 
small ; it  was  nearly  4,000,000  fr.  in  1891,  and  now  it  is  only 
about  2,500,000  fr. 

Tables  III.  and  IV.  are  the  most  interesting ; they  show  the 
state  of  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  Algeria.  The  total 
value  is  only  18,927/.  more  than  during  1893  as  regards  imports, 
but  there  was  an  increase  of  exports  amounting  to  180,133/.  The 
only  items  in  which  there  has  been  a marked  increase  are  alfa 
fibre,  cereals,  hay,  iron  ore,  and  phosphates. 
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FllANCE. 


New  taxes  on  every  successive  report  of  late  years  I have  sliown  how  the 

shipping.  existing  tariff  has  had  the  effect  of  decreasing  the  trade^  once  of 
considerable  importance,  between  Great  Britain  and  Algeria. 

The  financial  law  voted  by  the  French  Parliament  on  Decem- 
ber 28,  1895,  seems  likely  further  to  reduce  what  has  been 
spared  by  that  protectionist  measure. 

In  my  annual  report  for  1892-93  [No.  1347]  I gave  a state- 
ment of  the  various  dues  levied  on  sliipping  at  this  port,  in  virtue 
of  the  law  of  January  20,  1872,  wdiich  w^as  applicable  both  to 
France  and  Algeria. 

Amongst  other  taxes  there  are  quay  dues  of  50  c.  (5d.) 
per  ton  on  the  registered  tonnage  of  all  vessels  discharging  mer- 
chandise here.  Thus,  if  a vessel  of  1,000  tons  burden  discharged 
2,000  tons  of  goods,  she  would  have  to  pay  50  c.  per  ton  on  1,000 
tons,  or  500  fr.  No  charge,  however,  was  made  on  goods  exported 
from  Algeria. 

A special  regime  was  accorded  to  this  colony : if  such  a vessel 
as  has  above  been  alluded  to,  landed  a part  only  of  its  cargo,  say 
100  tons,  the  quay  dues  would  only  be  charged  on  the  amount  of 
cargo  so  landed,  and  vessels  receiving  cargo  were  still  exempted 
from  the  payment  of  dues. 

This  enabled  various  liners  trading  between  England  and  the 
further  East  to  bring  a certain  amount  of  cargo,  and  to  take  on 
consignments  of  the  produce  of  Algeria,  without  having  to  pay 
very  onerous  duties. 

Vessels  coming  from  countries  out  of  Europe,  India  for 
example,  paid  double  the  above  amount,  but  always  on  the 
quantity  which  they  landed. 

The  law  before  quoted  completely  changes  this  state  of  things. 
"With  a view  to  ensure  what  is  called  “ I’assimilation  fiscale,”  it 
cancels  the  special  regime,  and  renders  the  existing  law  applicable 
to  Algeria  as  well  as  to  France. 

Vessels  arriving  with  cargo  have  to  pay  quay  duties  on  their 
entire  registered  tonnage,  no  matter  how  small  the  amount  of 
cargo  landed  from  them.  These  are  chargeable,  however,  only  on 
first  arrival  at  an  Algerian  port ; thus  if  a vessel  calls  first  at  Oran 
and  then  at  Algiers,  it  pays  only  at  Oran.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
has  to  pay  full  duties  if  it  embarks  merchandise,  though  landing 
none. 

Vessels  of  various  nations,  belonging  to  no  less  than  20  com- 
panies, possessing  700  steamers  in  all,  are  in  the  habit  of  touching 
here,  wdthout  sensibly  deviating  from  their  routes.  They  never 
bring  more  than  a small  quantity  of  merchandise  each,  and  carry 
on  an  ecpially  small  amount  of  the  produce  of  the  colony.  It  is 
quite  impossible  for  such  vessels  to  continue  touching  at  Algiers 
if  they  have  to  pay  from  50  c.  to  1 fr.  per  ton  of  their  registered 
tonnage,  however  small  the  amount  of  goods  they  may  land  or 
receive. 

It  is  not  only  the  import  trade  which  wdll  suffer  from  the  new 
law,  it  will  be  eciually  prejudicial  to  the  industry  and  agriculture 
of  tlie  colony  itself.  The  exportation,  always  in  small  quantities, 
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of  siicli  articles  as  wool,  wine,  cork,  hides,  oil,  &c.,  will  no  longer 
take  place,  as  they  will  hardly  he  able  to  bear  an  increased 
amount  of  freight,  amounting  almost  to  total  prohibition. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  what  advantage  can  be  expected  from  this 
new  law,  while  the  loss  which  must  inevitably  ensue  is  manifest. 

The  foregoing  remarks  have  reference  only  to  vessels  engaged 
in  the  transport  of  merchandise  ; there  is  another  and  much  larger 
category  of  vessels,  called  here  “ relacheurs,”  which  call  only  to 
replenish  their  bunkers. 

In  all  my  recent  reports  I have  shown  what  an  important  Algiers  as  a 
position  Algiers  has  assumed  as  a coaling  station,  to  the  great 
prejudice  of  Gibraltar  and  Malta.  The  following  is  the  number  of* 
vessels  which  have  called  here  only  for  coal  from  1886,  exclusive 
of  those  which  have  brought  or  taken  away  cargo  ; — 


Year. 

Xumber  of 
V essel;?. 

1886 

85 

1887 

103 

1888 

130 

1889 

225 

1890 

263 

1891 

386 

1892 

657 

1893 

1,118 

1894 

1,239 

1895 

1,367 

These  also  will  be  affected  by  the 

new  law.  It  provides  that 

all  merchandise  arriving  in  Algeria  or  proceeding  thence  to  foreign 
countries  shall  be  required  to  pay  a droit  de  statistique  ” of 
10  c.  (Id.)  per  package  or  per  ton  imported  and  exported.  This 
will  have  little  effect  on  merchandise  of  a valuable  nature,  but  it 
will  press  heavily  on  coal.  A duty  of  2d.  per  ton  in  addition  to 
other  costs  may  well  have  the  effect  of  preventing  vessels  coming 
here  to  replenish  their  bunkers.  The  result  will  not  be  known, 
even  approximately,  for  some  time  to  come. 

I reported  this  to  the  Foreign  Office  at  the  time,  and  an 
abstract  of  my  letter  was  published  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 

I have  since  seen  a circular  widely  disseminated  by  a Frencli 
coal  merchant  at  this  port,  of  which  the  following  is  a copy : 
‘AVe  understand  that  rumours  have  been  spread  out  that  steamers 
coming  here  for  coals  had  to  pay  extra  port  dues  since  January  1, 
1896.  For  your  guidance  we  assert  that  no  such  thing  has 
transpired  in  our  port,  and  that  the  expenses  incurred  by  steamers 
calling  liere  for  bunkers  are  unchanged.”  As  this  is  a direct 
contradiction  of  my  official  statement,  I am  bound  to  explain  that 
the  circular  above  quoted  is  only  true  to  the  extent  that  vessels 
calling  here  under  existing  contracts  will  not  have  to  pay  the 
increased  2d.  per  ton ; that  will  fall  upon  the  coal  merchant,  but 
it  is  perfectly  certain  that  in  future  contracts  the  cost  of  coal  will 
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be  increased  so  as  to  cover  the  additional  tax ; all  such  charges 
must  inevitably  fall  on  the  consumer,  not  on  the  provider.  ' 

I cannot  venture  to  prophesy  what  may  be  the  eventual  effect 
of  these  two  taxes.  The  President  and  two  members  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce  are,  at  present,  in  Paris  attempting  to 
induce  the  Government  to  consent  to  some  modification  of  them. 

I will  only  quote  some  extracts  from  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  “Depeche  Algerienne”  of  March  7,  which,  as  it  is  avowedly 
inspired  by  the  President  himself,  may  be  taken  to  represent  the 
opinion  of  those  most  capable  of  appreciating  the  subject. 

Speaking  of  the  “droits  de  statistique,”  M.  Warot  (President 
of  the  chamber  of  commerce),  made  a melancholy  statement 
regarding  the  decrease  of  relacheurs  during  the  month  of  January, 
1896.  While  the  number  arriving  in  December,  1895,  was  141, 
in  January,  1896,  it  was  only  93,  a decrease  of  48  vessels. 

“ These  48  vessels  would  have  taken  7,000  tons  of  coal,  and 
their  abstention  has  caused  a loss  of  movement  of  14,000  tons, 
representing  a loss  of  28,000  fr.  of  labour  to  the  workmen  on  tho 
quays. 

“ This  brusque  decrease,  says  the  report,  is  due  to  the  ' droits 
de  quai,’  and  more  especially  to  the  ‘ droits  de  statistique,’  for  the 
administration  of  the  custom-house  applies  these  dues  twice  on 
the  same  merchandise,  namely  10  c.  on  arrival  and  the  same  on 
departure. 

“ Thus  the  English  ports  in  the  Mediterranean,  Malta  and 
Gibraltar,  are  in  a condition  of  marked  superiority. 

“ In  1885  when  Gibraltar  sold  344,632  tons  of  coal,  Algiers 
only  sold  8,133  tons.  In  10  years  our  port  witnessed  its  commerce 
increase  to  221,178  tons,  whereas  the  rival  port  only  disposed  of 
278,010  tons. 

“ The  Algerian  merchants,  in  order  to  compete  with  Gibraltar, 
were  content  with  a modest  profit  of  20  or  30  c.  per  ton,  which 
are  now  absorbed  by  the  ' droits  de  statisque." 

“ One  may  be  assured  that  the  rival  ports  have  not  lost  the 
occasion  to  bring  to  the  knowledge  of  shipowners  and  foreign 
captains,  the  state  of  inferiority  in  which  the  harbour  of  Algiers 
has  been  placed,  even  exaggerating  the  consequences  of  the 
measure. 

“ The  British  Government  has  even  published,  through  the 
Board  of  Trade,  an  official  notice  that  all  foreign  ships,  including 
‘ relacheurs,’  were  affected  by  the  new  duties.  . . . Let  the 

‘droits  de  statistique’  be  levied  on  coal  destined  for  local  con- 
sumption,” says  the  report  in  concluding  this  part  of  it,  “ but  let 
the  supply  intended  for  shipping  be  exempted.” 

The  second  part  of  the  report  is  devoted  to  the  question  of 
the  “ droits  de  quai.” 

After  relating  the  surprise  with  which  the  new  law  was 
received  by  the  foreign  companies  frequenting  our  port,  and  which 
now  find  themselves  obliged  to  desert  it,  the  reporter  publishes  a 
statement  showing  the  disastrous  results  which  have  been 
occasioned  to  several  vessels. 
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The  ship  Sason,”  of  1,412  tons  register,  received  freight  to 
the  amount  of  1,152  fr.,  she  had  to  pay  1,122  fr.  dues,  and  only 
cleared  30  fr.  The  “Menes,”  of  1,590  tons,  received  1,495  fr. 
freight,  and  had  to  pay  1,333  fr.  dues.  The  “ Laertes,”  of  1,259 
tons,  had  to  pay  1,081  fr.  dues,  &c. 

The  report  of  M.  Warot  shows  forth  the  many  and  grievous 
consequences  of  the  law. 

Our  export  trade  is  seriously  affected,  as  no  shipowner  will 
consent  to  let  his  vessels  come  to  embark  merchandise  if  the 
duties  are  higher  than  the  freight  to  be  gained  ; and  our  exporters 
of  wine,  oil,  vegetable  horsehair,  &c.,  are  now  deprived  of  the 
direct  relations  which  they  formerly  enjoyed  with  foreign  ports. 

“ The  transit  movement  favoured  Algerian  exportation,  the 
new  law  destroys  it.  . . . Every  one  is  affected  by  it;  the 

service  of  pilotage,  in  its  receipts  for  January,  1896,  suffers  a 
loss  of  1,883  fr.  as  compared  with  December,  1895.  The  town 
of  Algiers  reports  a diminution  of  2,000  fr.  on  the  sale  of  water, 
and  the  local  commerce  loses  a considerable  sum  on  the  sale  of 
fresh  provisions  which  these  vessels  took  in  passing.” 

I have  dwelt  at  great  length  on  this  subject,  but  its  importance 
as  regards  British  interests,  appears  to  me  to  deserve  it. 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  give,  as  in  former  reports,  very  Shipping- 
detailed  statistics  of  the  shipping  at  the  various  ports  in  Algeria. 

The  following  statement  will  show  the  number  of  vessels  which 
entered  and  left,  with  their  net  tonnage,  during  1894. 


Names  of  Ports. 

Arrivals  and 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Departures. 
Net  Tonnage. 

Algiers  . . 

6,779 

1,008,624 

Oran 

3,406 

477,335 

136ne 

2,301  i 

298,203 

Beni-Saf . . 

404  ! 

239,816 

Philippeville 

2,278 

194,494 

A rzeu 

788 

81,815 

Mostaganem 

291  ; 

48,090 

Bougie  .. 

1,084 

42,149 

Cherchel . . 

618 

26,592 

Djidjelli  . . 

784 

11,743 

Nemours.. 

415 

11,670 

Tipasi  . . 

319 

11,650 

Dellys 

1,010  , 

9,851 

La  C'alle  . 

664  1 

9,560 

Collo  

864  1 

6,680 

Tenes 

223  ' 

5,313 

Mers-el-Kebir  . . 

87  1 

2,397 

Stora 

140 

1,031 

The  following  table  gives  a comparison  (in  tons)  between  the 
mercantile  marine  of  France  and  that  of  the  principal  foreign  * 
countries,  in  regard  to  the  shipping  arriving  in  this  colony:  — 
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1894. 

1893. 

Country. 

French 

Ships. 

Foreign 

Ships. 

French 

Ships. 

Foreign 

Ships. 

Great  Britain  . . 
Spain  . . 
Tunisia  . . 

Italy 

Per  cent. 
3 

381 

681 

4" 

Per  cent. 
97 
611 
311 
96 

Per  cent. 

2f 

34S  1 

851 

101  j 

! 

Per  cent. 
971 
651 
111 
- 89| 

Amongst  the  foreign  countries  trading  with  Algeria  in  1894, 
at  least  as  regards  the  tonnage  of  their  vessels,  Great  Britain  con- 
tinues to  occupy  the  first  place,  as  may  he  gathered  by  the  follow- 
ing statement : — 


Country.  Quantity. 


Great  Britain 

Tons. 

779,578 

Germany  . . 

128,693 

Spain 

125,993 

Holland 

73,118 

Denmark  . . 

' * i 

53,357 

Belgium 

48,926 

Austria 

37,248 

Italy 

36,530 

These  figures  refer  only  to  vessels  having  merchandise  on  hoard, 
not  to  rtlacheurs,  and  to  arrivals  and  departures  combined. 

Algiers  being  the  port  most  frequented  by  British  shipping,  1 
give  the  arrivals  here  of  vessels  of  all  nationalities  during  the  year 
1895,  exclusive  of  those  which  only  called  for  bunker  coal. 

In  British  shipping  there  is  a decrease  of  63  vessels,  aggregating 
58,315  tons,  compared  with  1894. 

It  will  be  curious  to  compare  this  table  with  that  of  1896  when 
we  have  a year’s  experience  of  the  working  of  tlie  droit  de  quai. 


(luring  tlic  Year  1<S95,  exclusive  of  those  which  only  called  for  J^nnker  Coal. 
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Agriculture. 


In  Algeria  the  question  of  agriculture  is  always  the  most 
important.  For  years  past  it  has  had  great  difficulties  to 
encounter,  but  at  the  end  of  1895  it  appeared  to  be  in  a more 
favourable  position  than  formerly. 

At  this  period  205,642  Europeans  and  3,276,716  natives  were 
engaged  in  it,  and  the  agricultural  material  in  their  possession 
was  valued  at  26,793,328  fr.,  which  was  less  by  378,672  fr. 
than  during  the  previous  year. 

The  amount  of  stock  in  their  possession  is  shown  in  the 
followino-  table  : — 

O 


Nature  of  Stock. 

Belonging:  to 

Total  Number 
on 

December  31, 
1894. 

Comparison  with  1893. 

Europeans, 

Natives. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Horses  

IMulei  

Asses 

Camels 

Cattle  

Sheep  

Goats  

Pigs 

Total  

40,740 
25,736  1 
12,471 
103 
131,768 
333,926 
71,218 
83,685 

167,797 

113,639 

262,497 

245,936 

1,001,831 

7,361,896 

3,296,907 

15 

208,537 

139,395 

274,968 

246,039 

1,133,599 

7,695,786 

3,368,125 

83,700 

• •• 

5,380 

6,713 

15,878 

22,039 

60,316 

1,816,207 

461,615 

2,310 

699,667 

12,450,485 

13,150,152 

1 2,380,508 

This  immense  decrease  in  stock  of  every  kind,  European  and 
native,  but  especially  the  latter,  is  owing  to  want  of  pasture,  the 
result  of  two  consecutive  years  of  drought  in  portions  of  the 
Tell,  and  the  great  mortality  amongst  the  Hocks  and  herds  of  the 
pastoral  Arabs  in  the  High  Plateaux. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  the  harvest  of  cereals 
during  the  year  1893-94.  Statistics  for  1894-95  are  not  yet 
procurable. 


European  Culture. 

Native  Culture. 

Total. 

Cereals. 

Superficies 

Cultivated. 

Quantity 

Produced. 

Superficies 

Cultivated. 

Quantity 

Produced. 

Superficies 

Cultivated. 

Quantity 

Produced. 

Wheat,  soft 

,,  bard 

Rye 

Barley  

Oats 

Indian  corn 
Millet  

Hectares. 

127,125 

131,262 

318 

114,753 

66,197 

5,034 

6,956 

M.  quintals. 
1,190,670 
1,093,942 
2,437 
1,176,984 
721,560 
50,553 
52,010 

Hectares. 

52,277 

976,591 

61 

1,289,713 

3,885 

8,808 

26,478 

M.  quintals. 
296,531 
5,867,437 
663 
9,470,421 
36,885 
f-6,708 
161,337 

Hectares. 

179,402 

1,107,853 

379 

1,404,466 

60,028 

13.842 

33,434 

M.  quintals. 
1,487,201 
6,961,379 
3,100 
10,647,405 
758,445 
107,261 
213,347 

Total  

441,615 

4,288,156 

2,357,759 

15,889,982 

2,799,404 

20,178,138 

Comparison  with 
previous  year — 

Increase 

Decrease 

24,021 

1,634,669 

114i566 

5,203,724 

90’545 

6,838,393 

Tlie  Government  has  undertaken  extensive  experiments  as  to- 
the  improvements  which  it  is  possible  to  introduce  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  cereals  ; but  so  far  no  conclusive  result  has  been  arrived  at. 
It  will  require  the  experience  of  several  years  before  much  success, 
in  this  respect  can  be  expected. 
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The  model  sheep  farm  of  Moudjeheur  is  to  be  abolished,  and  sheep, 
the  best  merino  rams  there  are  to  be  sent  to  the  various  communal 
establishments  of  a similar  nature,  which  are  to  be  created  in  various 
parts  of  the  colony. 

This  is  a most  important  branch  of  Algerian  agriculture,  and 
the  exportation  of  its  products  attained  the  following  proportions 
in  1894 


Amount. 

1,423,318  sheep  exported  (at  25  fr.  each) 

2,882  lambs  (at  20  fr.  each)  . . . . . . . . | 

773,654  kilos,  of  hides  (at  80  fr.  per  100  kilos.)  . . 
freight  carried  by  the  Mercantile  Marine  . . 

„ by  railways 

Francs. 

36,307,950 

56.440 

6,403,739 

3,306,762 

2,178,477 

Total 

Goats  and  their  hides  . . 

48,802,291 

2,225,961 

Total  value  of  exportations  . . , . 

51,028,252 

After  several  years  of  great  depression,  the  produce  of  Algerian  Yiticultur 
vineyards  during  1895  has  been  once  again  most  satisfactory.  The 
wine  sold  rapidly  and  well,  leaving  a profit,  it  is  said,  in  the  hands 
of  the  producers  of  not  less  than  50,000,000  fr. 

This  result  is  partly  owing  to  the  demand  for  Algerian  wines, 
consequent  on  the  ravages  caused  by  “ black-rot  ” in  France,  but  to 
some  extent  also  to  the  increased  reputation  which  they  have 
acquired  in  Europe,  and  to  the  favourable  notice  of  them  at  the 
late  Exposition  at  Bordeaux. 

The  following  table  shows  the  position  of  the  Algerian 
“ \ignoble  ” on  December  31,  1894 : — 


Departments. 

1 

Superficies 

of 

Plantations. 

Quantity  of 
Wine 
Produced. 

Number  of  Planters. 

European. 

Native. 

Algiers  . . 
Oran  ’ . . 
Constantine 

Hectares. 

44,430 

51,017 

25,421 

Hectolitres. 

1,446,552 

1,425,796 

719,044 

1 16,734 

11,993 

j 

Total  . . 

120,868 

3,591,392 

28,727 

The  natives  mentioned  in  this  table  do  not  cultivate  the  vine 
for  the  manufacture  of  wine ; they  sell  the  fresh  fruit,  or  make 
raisins  of  it. 

The  amount  of  the  harvest  in  1894  was  less  than  that  in  1893, 
but  it  was  generally  of  a better  quality. 

Full  returns  for  1895  are  not  yet  obtainable,  but  it  was 
approximately  as  follows  : — 

(2121) 
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TAlg^rie." 


Departments. 

Quantity. 

Algiers  

Constantine., 

Hectolitres. 

1,984,233 

l,lfi0,000 

663,460 

The  prices  obtained  for  the  wine  were  higher  than  they  have 
been  for  several  years,  averaging  about  20  fr.  per  hectolitre. 
During  1894  230,886,500  litres  were  exported  to  the  following 
countries : — 

Country. 

Quantity. 

France 

Denmark  . . . . . . . . 

Germany  . . . . . . 

Holland 

Belgium  . . . . . . 

Great  Britain 

English  possessions  in  Mediterranean  . . 
Spain 

Bsypt  

Morocco 

Tunisia  . . « • „ . . . . . 

Hew  Caledonia 

Other  countries  . . . . . . , . 

Litres. 

202,170,800 

126,971 

438,320 

656,187 

686,635 

28,460 

7,472 

16,537 

46,078 

25,293 

740,996 

244,980 

45,379 

I need  hardly  apologise  for  making  the  following  extracts  from 
a brochure"^  on  the  subject  of  Algerian  wines,  one  of  the  admirable 
series  lately  published  hy  the  Government  of  Algeria,  with  a view 
to  bring  the  resources  of  the  colony  prominently  to  the  notice  of 
the  public  in  France  and  foreign  countries. 

The  great  impetus  given  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  in 
Algeria  commenced  about  12  years  ago,  owing  to  the  destruction 
of  the  plant  in  France  from  phylloxera.  The  climate  and  the  soil 
of  this  colony  are  admirably  suited  to  it,  so  that  in  a short  time 
115,000  hectares  were  planted  with  it,  and  100,000  hectares  are  now 
in  full  bearing,  and  capable  of  producing  from  3,500,000  to 

4.000. 000  hectolitres  of  wine. 

The  amount  of  wine  consumed  in  the  colony  by  the  European 
population,  numbering  about  420,000  persons,  may  be  estimated  at 

1.000. 000  hectolitres;  the  remainder,  from  2,500,000  to  3,000,000 
hectolitres,  is  exported  almost  entirely  to  France. 

The  vine  plantations  occupy  a zone  of  about  1,200  kiloms.  in 
length  along  the  sea  coast,  with  a breadth  of  about  100  kiloms. 
towards  the  interior.  This  immense  surface  comprises  the  most 
diverse  soils,  great  differences  of  altitude,  and  of  exposure  ; never- 
theless, no  matter  what  may  be  the  nature  of  the  climate  of  the  region 

♦ “ Les  Vins  de  TAlgcric.”  Alger  : Mustapha.  4to.  Pp.  viii — 148.  1896. 
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to  which  the  plant  is  exposed,  or  the  quality  which  is  cultivated, 
no  matter  what  the  means  of  vinification  which  are  employed,  the 
product  when  exported  is  only  known  under  the  name  of 
“Algerian  wine.”  No  distinction  is  made  between  the  wine  pro- 
duced on  the  mountain  sides  or  in  the  plains  of  the  littoral.  The 
result  is  that  under  this  generic  denomination  the  most  hetero- 
geneous products  are  found  in  commerce,  having  no  resemblance 
one  to  the  other,  and  not  being  susceptible  of  comparison. 

This  unfortunate  custom  has  naturally  had  a very  pernicious 
influence  on  Algerian  wine,  and  produced  most  contradictory 
opinions  relative  to  its  value.  Moreover,  during  the  period  when 
the  fabrication  of  wine  flourished,  the  manufacturers  of  it  offered 
for  sale  great  quantities  of  so-called  “ Algerian  wine  ” of  more 
than  doubtful  origin. 

It  is  most  important,  both  in  the  interest  of  the  producer  and 
of  the  wine  merchant — and,  indeed,  of  the  consumer  also — that  a 
careful  classification  of  Algerian  wines  should  be  made,  according 
to  their  relative  value,  the  regions  in  which  they  are  produced,  and 
whether  they  are  required  for  the  table  or  for  mixing  with  other 
vintages. 

This  is  not  an  easy  matter.  Algerian  wine  is  still  very 
young ; it  is  made  from  grapes  produced  by  a great  variety  of 
vines,  in  districts  very  dissimilar  in  regard  to  soil,  altitude, 
exposure,  and  climate  ; add  to  this  that  the  quality  depends 
very  much  on  the  capacity  of  the  vigneron,  who  is  often  without 
proper  tools  and  appliances  and  suitable  cellars  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  wine. 

The  circumstances  which  modify  the  quality  of  the  wine  are 
the  following : — Nature  of  plant,  nature  of  soil,  nature  of  climate, 
altitude,  geographical  position,  exposure,  modes  of  culture,  and 
process  of  vinification. 

An  attempt  at  classification  was  made  by  M.  Berniard,  of 
Bordeaux,  in  his  work  “ L’Algerie  et  ses  Vins,”  who  says : — 

“ It  is  now  recognised  that  the  wines  produced  by  Algerian 
vineyards  unite  all  the  essential  qualities  which  commerce  re- 
quires in  foreign  wines.  ...  It  is  incontestable  also  that  certain 
of  these  wines,  in  spite  of  the  vines  being  very  young,  have  even 
now  a delicacy  which  we  search  for  in  vain  in  the  wines  of 
Spain,  Italy,  and  Portugal,  and  even  in  those  of  Hungary  and 

Dalmatia It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  the  Algerian 

vineyards  are  too  young,  and  that  there  is  much  to  be  done  before  it 
will  be  possible  to  establish  a classification  of  the  communes  and 
the  crus  such  as  that  which  exists  in  the  department  of  the 
Gironde,  which  is  the  result  of  studies  made  during  more  than  a 
century.” 

Since  this  was  written  the  produce  of  Algerian  vineyards  has 
greatly  improved  ; the  plants  are  older,  they  are  better  cultivated, 
better  protected  against  cryptogamic  diseases,  so  prejudicial  to  the 
quality  of  the  wine,  and,  especially,  a great  number  of  vignerons, 
formerly  quite  without  experience,  have  succeeded  in  overcoming 
the  difficulties  special  to  vinification  in  Algeria — or,  indeed,  in  any 
hot  climate. 
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At  the  outset  vignerons  from  all  parts  of  France  brought  with 
them  the  plants  of  their  native  districts ; the  finest  vines  of  the 
Gironde  were  planted  in  proximity  with  those  of  Burgundy,  but  it 
must  not  be  anticipated  that  it  is  sufficient  to  plant  in  Algeria  the 
vines  of  famous  districts  in  France  to  obtain  products  having  the 
exquisite  delicacy  of  those  of  Bordeaux  and  Burgundy.  If  the 
quality  of  the  wine  depends  in  some  measure  on  the  choice  of 
plants,  it  is  to  a great  degree  influenced  by  other  considerations, 
such  as  soil  and  climate. 

With  the  exception  of  a few  native  varieties,  the  greater  part 
of  Algerian  vineyards  are  planted  with  vines  from  the  South  of 
France  and  Spain.  Amongst  the  red  varieties  the  most  common 
are  the  Carignan,  the  Mourvedre  or  Espar,  the  Alicante  or 
Grenache,  the  Morastel,  the  (Eillade,  the  Cinsault,  &c.  The 
Aramon  is  also  cultivated  in  Algeria,  but  it  yields  less  abundantly 
than  it  does  in  the  South  of  France,  though  the  wine  is  more 
alcoholic  and  fresher.  It  is  preferred  for  consumption  in  the 
colony  rather  than  for  exportation.  The  plants  whose  fruit  is 
highly  coloured,  like  the  Petit-Bouschet,  also  enters  into  the 
composition  of  Algerian  vineyards  ; their  wine  is  darker,  and  on 
that  account  is  esteemed  in  France  for  mixing  with  wine  which  is 
naturally  too  pale. 

The  vines  used  for  making  white  wine  are  the  Clairette,  the 
Ugni-blanc  and  two  native  varieties,  the  Ain-kelb  and  the 
Ferana. 

The  wines  of  Algeria  are  generally  strong  and  of  deep  colour, 
qualities  due  to  the  heat  of  the  African  sun,  but  they  are  deficient 
in  the  exquisite  delicacy  of  those  of  Bordeaux  and  Bourgogne, 
which  are  produced  in  a more  temperate  climate.  Still  these 
latter  qualities  are  found  to  a certain  extent  in  wine  grown  on 
high  land  and  in  proximity  to  the  sea,  and  this  must  be  taken 
into  account  when  endeavouring  to  make  a classification  of 
Algerian  wines. 

In  the  department  of  Algiers,  which  differs  greatly  from  either 
Constantine  or  Oran,  the  vine-producing  region  may  be  divided 
into  three  zones: — 

1.  The  zone  of  the  Sahel.  This  includes  the  hilly  region  which 
stretches  westward  from  Algiers  to  Cherchel,  and  which  is  limited 
to  the  south  by  the  plains  of  the  Metidja.  To  this  may  be  added 
the  country  from  Cape  Matefou  eastward  as  far  as  Oued-Isser, 
containing  the  much-esteemed  vineyards  of  Ain  Taya,  Menerville, 
and  Courbet.  The  wine  of  this  region  is  deep  red,  and  highly 
alcoholic.  It  is  for  the  most  part  consumed  in  the  countr3^ 

The  soil  is  of  tertiary  formation. 

2.  The  zone  of  the  littoral.  Very  similar  to  the  vineyards  of 
tlie  Sahel  are  those  of  the  hills  along  the  coast  from  Cherchel 
westwards,  and  from  the  Oued-Isser  to  the  eastern  limit  of  the 
department.  Here  the  soil  is  of  a cretaceous  formation,  and  similar 
to  the  principal  chain  of  the  Atlas. 

3.  The  zone  of  the  plains.  The  Metidja  is  the  most  impor- 
tant centre  of  production.  It  is  formed  of  quaternary  alluvium, 
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both  ancient  and  modern,  washed  down  from  the  south  of  the 
Sahel  and  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Atlas.  The  wine  of  this 
region  is  generally  less  alcoholic  than  that  of  the  Sahel,  fre- 
quently of  a paler  colour,  and  with  a distinct  earthy  flavour. 
The  last  character,  however,  disappears  when  care  is  taken  to 
separate  it  as  soon  as  possible  from  the  must.  The  white  wines 
produced  here  are  of  good  quality,  and  much  sought  in  commerce. 

The  plain  of  the  Cheliff  is  of  similar  formation  to  that  of  the 
Metidja.  The  climate  is  more  extreme,  the  winter  rain  less 
abundant,  and  the  heat  in  summer  much  greater.  These  condi- 
tions render  vinification  more  difficult.  The  wine  is  of  good 
colour,  but  does  not  keep  well. 

The  best  wines  in  the  department  of  Algiers  are  those  produced 
at  the  greatest  altitudes.  The  vintage  occurs  a month  later  than 
in  the  plains  or  on  the  littoral ; fermentation  takes  place  when  the 
temperature  is  lower,  and  is,  therefore,  more  regular  and  complete. 
The  principal  centres  of  production  are  Med^a,  Damietta, 
and  Lodi.  Ain  Bessem,  where  the  vines  are  still  young,  will 
probably  prove  equal  to  the  foregoing,  and  the  wine  of  Miliana  is 
considered  as  about  the  best  in  the  colony. 

The  quantity  of  wine  exported  from  Algiers  during  the  past 
5 years  was  as  follows : — 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Hectolitres. 

1890  

711,001 

1891  

823,782 

1892  

1,146,998 

1893  

774,481 

1894  

1,043,273 

The  department  of  Oran,  situated  to  the  west  of  Algiers,  has 
a climate  hotter  and  drier  than  that  of  the  two  others.  The 
western  portion  inclines  more  towards  the  Sahara,  and  the  north- 
west winds,  which  elsewhere  bring  rain,  pass  over  the  Sierra 
Nevada  before  reaching  the  coast  of  Oran,  and  lose  part  of  their 
humidity  by  condensation  there.  This  is  not  without  influence  on 
the  vegetation  of  the  vine  and  the  nature  of  its  produce. 

The  plants  especially  cultivated  are  those  of  the  South  of 
France  and  of  Spain,  the  Carignan,  Morastel,  Espar  or  Mourvedre, 
and  the  Alicante  or  Grenache. 

In  certain  localities,  such  as  Mascara,  Tlemgen,  and  Sidi  Bel 
Abbes,  native  varieties  enter  to  some  extent  into  the  constitution 
of  vineyards.  Here  the  wine-producing  districts  may  be  divided 
into  two  groups,  that  of  the  littoral  and  that  of  the  interior.  The 
plants  are  less  subject  to  cryptogamic  diseases  than  elsewhere,  but 
the  difficulties  attending  vinification  are  greater.  As  a general 
rule  it  may  be  stated,  that  wine  produced  here  sells  in  commerce 
from  2 to  3 fr.  per  hectolitre  less  than  that  of  Algiers. 

The  wines  of  the  interior  region  have  a marked  superiority 
over  those  of  the  littoral. 
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The  wine  exported  from  Oran  during  the  years  before  quoted 
was : — 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Hectolitres. 

1890  

772,130 

1891  

903,140 

1892  

1,147,602 

1893  

681,038 

1894  

809,975 

As  in  the  other  departments,  the  vine-producing  districts  of 
Constantine  may  be  divided  into  two  groups,  the  littoral  and  the 
interior.  The  vines  grow  well  everywhere,  but  are  more  subject 
to  cryptogamic  diseases  than  in  either  of  the  two  other  depart- 
ments, perhaps,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  prevailing  winds  are 
more  highly  charged  with  humidity.  Philippeville  especially  has 
suffered  more  than  any  other  part  of  North  Africa  from  the 
ravages  of  phylloxera. 

The  exportation  of  wine  from  the  two  ports  of  Constantine 
during  the  past  5 years  has  been  : — 

B6ne. 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Hectolitres. 

1890  

236,150 

1891  

180,767 

1892  

263,460 

1893  

149,124 

1894  

228,557 

P HILIPPEVILLB. 


1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 


Year. 


Quantity. 


Hectolitres. 

242,011 

135,626 

275,289 

1,773 

228,375 


The  ftiinexed  diagram,  taken  from  the  work  before  quoted, 
gives  a very  clear  statement  of  the  quantity  of  wine  imported 
into  and  exported  from  Algeria  from  1867  to  1894. 

The  lately  imposed  tax  on  alcohol  is  likely  to  have  an  adverse 
influence  on  Algerian  viticulture.  The  Loi  de  Finance  of  December 
28  established  a duty  of  75  fr.  per  hectolitre  on  all  alcohol  imported 
into  or  manufactured  in  the  country  instead  of  one  of  30  fr.  which 
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had  hitherto  existed.  This  has  caused  great  excitement  amongst 
the  colonists,  and  numerous  protests  have  been  made  against  the 
measure. 

Eegarding  the  important  question  of  phylloxera,  the  Director  Phylloxera, 
of  Agriculture  thus  reports  to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture : — 

“ The  condition  of  Algeria  is  as  satisfactory  as  possible.  The 
province  of  Algiers  is  entirely  exempt  from  this  scourge  .... 

In  that  of  Oran,  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mascara,  it  has 
been  entirely  eradicated  ....  The  example  of  Philippeville 
(Department  of  Constantine)  is  there  to  show  what  would  become 
of  the  Algerian  vignoUe  if  measures  of  defence  were  abandoned. 

....  Since  5 years  the  struggle  has  been  entirely  abandoned,  and 
the  progress  of  the  scourge  has  in  consequence  been  astounding. 

All,  or  nearly  all  the  vines  on  the  hill-sides  are  dead,  and  only 
those  planted  in  the  deep  alluvial  soil  in  the  valleys  of  Zeramua 
and  Saf-Saf  have  resisted.  Even  amongst  these  the  disease  has 
appeared  and  threatens  to  destroy  the  whole.” 

The  Vice-Consul  at  Philippeville  reports : — 

“The  few  wealthy  proprietors,  amongst  others  the  Bank  of 
Algeria,  have  tried  replanting  with  American  vines,  but  this 
means  a great  outlay  of  money  and  time,  which  is  not  within 
the  means  of  the  ordinary  colonist. 

“ The  mildew  and  kindred  diseases  have  not  this  year  done 
much  harm,  but  one  or  two  storms  during  the  flowering  of  the 
vines  caused  the  flower  to  fall  off.  In  fact,  what  with  the 
phylloxera  and  the  falling  of  the  flower,  the  quantity  of  wine 
produced  by  vines  which  remain  was  not  more  than  a good  third 
of  an  ordinary  harvest.” 

The  harvest  prospects  for  1896  are  most  gloomy.  The  total  Harvest  of 
amount  of  rain  which  has  fallen  since  the  opening  of  the  ^896. 
agricultural  season  on  October  1,  1895,  down  to  the  end  of 
February,  1896,  is  only  13-91  inches.  Last  year  was  far  below 
the  average,  and  yet  20-48  inches  fell  during  the  same  month. 

About  4 inches  fell  in  January  this  year,  but  from  February  1 
till  the  middle  of  March  there  has  only  been  1-25  inches.  The 
temperature  has  been  exceedingly  high,  and  the  sun’s  rays 
abnormally  powerful.  The  early  vegetables  have  suffered  greatly; 
some  of  the  cereals  sown  were  burnt  up  as  soon  as  they  had 
germinated,  and  the  land  had  to  be  re-sown.  The  prospect  of 
even  a moderate  harvest,  though  not  hopeless,  is  very  disquieting.* 

These  remarks  apply  to  the  Tell.  On  the  High  Plateaux,  in 
addition  to  the  drought,  the  cold  has  been  intense.  The  sheep  and 
camels,  which  cannot  support  such  inclemency,  coupled  with 
insufficient  pasture,  have  suffered  much.  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
great  mortality  will  take  place  amongst  them,  and  that  the  Arab 
population  will  be  on  the  verge  of  famine  when  summer  arrives. 

The  subject  which  has  engrossed  public  attention  more  than  Phosphates. 

* S-nce  this  was  written  abundant  rain  has  fallen,  and  the  harvest,  in  the 
most  favoured  parts  ot  the  country,  will  probably  be  taved. 
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any  other  during  the  past  year  has  been  that  of  the  phosphates 
of  Tebessa.  In  my  last  report  [No.  1507]  I gave  an  account 
of  my  visit  to  the  quarries  of  Mr.  Crookston,  and  of  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  he  had,  by  his  intelligence  and  practical  good 
sense,  turned  to  his  own  profit,  and  to  the  benefit  of  the 
colony,  a branch  of  industry  which  had  been  entirely  discredited 
by  the  failure  of  those  who  had  previously  risked  their  capital 
in  it. 

An  English  house,  represented  by  Mr.  Packard,  had  taken 
over  a concession  made  to  a Frenchman,  M.  W^terle,  near 
Souk  Ahras ; he  lost  48,000/.  in  the  speculation ; a French  firm 
lost  even  more  in  attempting  to  work  the  deposits  in  the  valley 
of  the  ChelifP ; so  it  may  easily  be  understood  that  when 
M.  Chapelle  discovered  the  deposits  at  Tebessa  he  could  find 
none  of  his  countrymen,  either  here  or  in  France,  disposed  to 
engage  in  what  was  then  considered  a most  risky  speculation. 

He  finally  addressed  himself  to  Mr.  Crookston,  of  Bone,  with 
the  result  that  I have  stated  in  detail  in  my  previous  report. 

Other  companies  were  subsequently  formed,  but  as  Mr. 
Crookston’s  case  was  the  first,  and  the  type  of  what  was  sub- 
sequently undertaken,  I confine  myself  to  his  exploitation. 

Instead  of  giving  to  Mr.  Crookston  the  credit  due  to  him  for 
having  so  successfully  developed  this  important  industry,  the 
press,  both  in  Algeria  and  in  France  broke  out  into  a fury  of 
invective  for  the  way  in  which  the  mineral  wealth  of  Algeria 
was  being  squandered  for  the  benefit  of  Englishmen.  There  was 
a general  demand  that  something  should  be  done  to  preserve 
this  valuable  produce  for  the  benefit  of  the  colony,  and  that 
export  duties  should  be  imposed  on  all  mineral  shipped  by  the 
English  to  foreign  countries.  A violent  attack  was  made  in  the 
French  Senate  by  M.  Pauliat. 

“ Do  not  forget,”  said  he,  “ that  the  English  who  work  these 
deposits  make  a profit  of  12  to  15  fr.  a ton ; calculate,  therefore, 
an  extraction  of  from  15,000,000  to  20,000,000  tons  annually 
during  centuries  to  come.” 

The  fact  being  that  the  concession  was  only  granted  for  18 
years,  and  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  Mr.  Crookston  extract- 
ing more  than  60,000  tons  per  annum  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances. 

The  benefit  of  from  12  to  15  fr.  per  ton,  which  he  alleges  Mr. 
Crookston  to  make,  should  in  reality  be  1 fr.  70  c.  per  ton.  The 
actual  cost  of  extraction,  transport,  shipping,  &c.,  of  mineral 
averaging  60  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid  is  34  fr.  30  c.,  and  the  price 
realised  in  April,  1895,  did  not  exceed  36  fr.  per  ton  for  second 
quality. 

Since  then  the  prices  have  fallen  still  further,  with  the  result 
that  a marked  restriction  in  the  shipment  of  phosphates  from 
Bone  has  taken  place,  as  only  the  highest  quality  can  now  be 
profitably  worked,  the  lower  qualities,  for  the  present  at  least, 
being  abandoned. 

The  total  production  towards  the  close  of  1895  had  reached 
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GOO  tons  daily,  but  it  has  now  fallen  to  300  tons  per  day,  and  a 
still  further  reduction  is  to  be  feared  unless  the  Government 
intervenes  in  order  to  reduce  the  present  rate  of  railway  charge, 
so  as  to  enable  the  exploiters  to  compete  on  more  favourable  con- 
ditions with  the  American  mines  than  they  do  at  present. 

Of  the  tliree  companies  actually  engaged  in  phosphate  mining 
in  the  Tebessa  district,  the  Societe  Fran^aise  has  completely  sus- 
pended operations ; the  Constantine  Company  of  Leith  has 
reduced  its  output  to  100  tons  per  diem,  while  the  Crookston  have 
reduced  their  production  to  200  tons.  As  the  last  firm,  however, 
hold  very  large  stocks  of  phosphates  at  Bone,  a still  further 
reduction  of  their  output  is  contemplated. 

Thus  it  is  seen  to  what  insignificant  proportions  this  enormous 
natural  treasure  is  now  reduced,  and  how  exaggerated  have  been 
the  expectations  regarding  it.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  this 
industry,  once  so  promising,  has  been  shrivelled  up,  mainly  owing 
to  the  political  campaign  that  was  directed  against  it  and  to  the 
subsequent  action  and  interference  of  the  State,  which,  one  would 
think,  had  the  greatest  interest  in  seeing  it  develop  and  flourish. 

It  is  a proof  of  what  requires  no  proof,  of  the  wisdom  of  leav- 
ing unfettered  well-directed  private  enterprise,  and  of  the  advisa- 
bility of  the  State  only  intervening  to  foster  and  encourage  it. 

The  report  of  this  commission  was  presented  to  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  (Annexe  'No.  1632,  November  27,  1895). 

The  question  of  irregularities  in  the  concession  was  examined. 
It  was  admitted  that  for  a lease  the  j)refectoral  authority  which 
had  been  accorded  was  amply  sufficient,  but  it  was  maintained 
that  these  concessions  for  18  years  were  not  leases  at  all,  but  sales, 
as  a portion  of  the  land  said  to  be  leased  was  actually  carried 
away  and  exported  to  foreign  countries. 

The  consequence  was  that  the  Prefet  of  Constantine,  acting  on 
instructions  from  his  superiors,  caused  the  concessions  made  by 
his  predecessor  to  be  cancelled,  and  a certain  number  of  French 
officials  were  recalled  or  transferred  to  other  posts. 

What  cannot  fail  to  strike  any  unprejudiced  reader  of  the 
voluminous  literature  on  the  subject  is  that  the  Crookston  Con- 
cession (officially  styled  that  of  Madame  Laporte)  was  absolutely 
regular.  The  same  formalities  were  gone  through  as  in  M.  Weterle’s 
case.  The  Governor-General  himself,  when  asked  whether  any 
other  formalities  were  necessary  to  put  the  concession  al)Solutely 
in  order,  replied  that  none  were  required,  and  that  there  was  no 
suspicion  of  political  intrigue  of  any  kind  having  been  resorted  to. 

A project  of  law  for  regulating  the  future  concessions  to  be 
given  was  published  in  January.  As  there  is  no  chance  of  any 
such  being  granted  to  British  subjects,  or  to  natives  of  other 
foreign  countries,  I need  not  enter  into  the  complicated  regulations 
which  it  is  intended  to  enforce. 

All  I need  say  is  that,  in  addition  to  the  royalty  which  is  to  be 
charged  for  the  benefit  of  the  State  and  Commune,  a duty  of 
2 fr.  per  ton  is  to  be  imposed  on  all  phos^jhates  exported  to  foreign 
countries. 

(2121) 
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I may  be  allowed  to  quote  the  opinion  of  the  French  press  on 
this  subject.  The  “ Journal  des  Dehats  ” says  : — 

“ On  a fort  exageie  les  benefices  qui  pent  et  doit  donner 
I’indnstrie  des  phospliates.  II  ne  faudrait  pas  que,  sous  rinfluence 
des  passions  politiques,  et  d’une  defiance  excessive,  on  accumulat  les 
formalites  administratives,  les  prescriptions  techniques,  et  les 
exigences  fiscales,  au  point  de  rendre  impossible  tout  exploitation 
rationale. 

“ II  est  permis  notamment  de  trouver  facheuse  la  disposition  de 
TArticle  12,  qui  etablit  une  taxe  de  2 fr.  par  tonne  expediee.  Cette 
taxe  venant  s’ajouler  a la  redevance  fixee  par  Tadjudication 
imposera  a I’industrie  extractive  une  charge  singulierement  lourde. 
A la  verite  il  s’agit  la  d’un  droit  protecteur  bien  plutot  que  dun 
impot,  puisque  les  phosphates  consommes  effectivement  en  Algerie 
et  en  France  en  seront  affranchis. 

“ Mais  d’une  part,  dans  la  pratique  la  constatation  de  cette 
consoinmation  effective  sera  bien  difficile : elle  necessitera,  si  elle 
doit  fonctionner,  un  enorme  et  couteux  appareil  de  surveillance, 
de  bureau cratie,  et  de  paperasserie. 

“ D’autre  part,  n’est-il  pas  etrange  et  un  peu  humiliant  de  voir 
rcssusciter  a la  fin  du  dix-neuvieme  siecle  un  droit  d’exportation 
plus  oil  moins  ingenieusement  deguise  ? ” 

It  does  seem  extraordinary  that  at  the  very  moment  when  this 
industry  has  been  obliged  to  reduce  its  production,  owing  to  the 
fierceness  of  the  competition  it  is  encountering  from  American 
phosphates,  the  French  authorities  should  be  devising  measures 
for  handicapping  their  own  phosphates  by  an  export  duty  which 
can  only  have  for  effect  the  still  further  reduction  of  the  production 
or  perhaps  the  complete  annihilation  of  the  industry.  If  I maybe 
permitted  to  criticise  this  policy,  I would  add  that  it  is  all  the  more 
inexplicable  when  it  is  considered  that  the  Government  has  already 
sanctioned  an  outlay  of  over  two  millions  of  francs  for  the  purchase 
of  new  rolling  stock  and  the  enlargement  of  several  stations  on  the 
Bdne-Giielnia  line  so  as  to  enable  it  to  cope  with  the  increased  traffic. 

AVithout  counting  this  outlay  of  capital  the  loss  of  traffic 
owing  to  the  reduced  production  is  not  less  than  2,000  fr.  a day. 

There  are  two  points  to  which  great  importance  is  attached. 
1st,  that  the  jfiiosphates  should  be  extensively  employed  for  the 
soil  of  Algeria,  and  2nd,  that  none  should  be  exported  to  foreign 
countries  without  paying  an  enormous — I may  say  a prohibitive — 
tax. 

It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  agriculturists  of  this 
country  will  employ  it  to  any  considerable  extent.  There  is  no 
establishment  in  Algeria  where  super-phosphate  manufacture  is 
carried  out;  there  are  no  pyrites  or  sulphur  in  the  country  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  sulphuric  acid  required  in  the  operation,  and 
it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  it  can  be  imported  at  a reasonable 
rate. 

The  amorphous  nature  of  the  Tebessa  phosphate,  however,  is 
such  as  to  warrant  the  belief  that  it  will  give  satisfactory  results 
when  simply  applied  to  the  soil  in  a finely-pulverised  condition 
without  being  converted  into  super-phosphate, 
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It  is  especially  likely  to  succeed  in  virgin  and  other  heavy 
soils,  which  are  usually  wanting  in  phosphoric  acid,  but  charged 
with  humic  acid.  The  latter  readily  dissolves  the  finely-powdered 
phosphates  and  transforms  the  phosphoric  acid  in  a way  which 
enables  it  to  be  easily  assimilated  by  the  plant. 

Nature  itself  thus  does  the  work  of  the  super-phosphate 
manufacturer,  but  the  action  of  the  humic  acid  being  less  energetic 
than  that  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  inore  time  is  required  in  order  to 
obtain  the  desired  results. 

The  use  of  ground  phosphate  results  in  a great  economy  to  the 
purchaser  from  the  fact  that  it  contains  from  25  to  30  per  cent, 
of  phosphoric  acid,  whereas  the  ordinary  super-phosphate,  which 
costs  considerably  more,  yields  only  from  10  to  12  per  cent. 

Phosphates  of  a crystalline  nature  are  not  adapted  for  direct 
application,  even  in  a finely-divided  state,  owing  to  the  difficulty 
with  which  they  are -acted  on  by  the  humic  acid. 

Piegarding  the  second  point,  that  of  the  exportation  of  phos- 
phates, I observed  in  my  report  before  quoted  that  phosphate 
mining  was  of  a very  fluctuating  character ; that  a gentleman  had 
lately  told  me  that  he  was  interested  in  an  American  mine  which 
was  considered  to  be  worth  1,000,000/.,  but  which,  since  the 
discovery  of  the  Algerian  phosphates,  was  not  worth  the  value  of 
the  old  plant  upon  it;  that  an  export  duty  would  certainly  have 
the  effect  of  killing  the  goose  which  laid  the  golden  eggs,  of  restor- 
ing the  American  mines  to  their  old  value,  and  of  ruining  the 
Algerian  industry. 

In  the  United  States  the  phosphates  are  worked  chiefly  in  S. 
Carolina  and  Florida.  The  formations  are  not  stratified,  but  the 
mineral  is  found  in  beds  in  the  alluvial  formations.  It  is 
practically  inexhaustible. 

That  in  S.  Carolina  has  been  worked  for  many  years,  that  in 
Florida  for  a comparatively  short  period.  Pebbles  of  phosphate 
are  also  dredged  from  the  beds  of  rivers  and  bays,  a process 
cheaper  than  mining.  The  percentage  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  the 
mineral  exported  is  from  75  to  80  per  cent. 

In  the  statistical  year  book  of  (Janada  for  1894  it  is  stated 
that  the  world’s  production  of  phosphates  in  1891  amounted  to 
1,587,000  tons,  and  the  world’s  consumption  to  1,547,000.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  demand  ond  supply  are  nearly  balanced. 
Under  such  circumstances  only  the  most  easily  and  cheaply  pro- 
vided phosphates  have  a chance  in  the  competition. 

Since  1891,  when  the  phosphates  of  North  Africa  have  come 
to  the  front,  both  American  and  Canadian  phosphates  have  been 
adversely  affected,  not  because  of  any  superiority  of  the  former, 
• but  because  of  its  propinquity  to  the  great  markets  and  consequent 
cheapness  of  freight. 

The  market  is  so  fluctuating  that  a very  slightly  increased  out- 
put only  is  required  to  affect  in  an  extraordinary  degree  the  prices 
at  which  it  can  be  sold. 

In  the  United  States,  for  example,  in  1890  the  total  sale  of 
phosphates  from  all  sources  amounted  to  about  600,000  tons,  and 
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the  average  prices  were,  7 del.  per  ton  for  that  which  contained 
60  per  cent.,  and  12  doh  per  ton  for  that  containing  75  to  80  per 
cent,  of  pliosphate  of  lime,  both  put  f.o.b.  out-going  vessels. 

In  1892  the  sales  had  increased  to  700,000  tons,  and  the  prices 
fell  to  4 dol.  60  c.  and  6 dol.  50,  c.  per  ton  for  the  respective 
qualities  before  mentioned.  Since  then  the  prices  have  still 
further  fallen  to  3 dol.  50  c.  and  5 dol.  50  c. 

Tliis  remarkable  disturbance  caused  by  so  slight  an  excess 
should  be  a warning  to  the  Algerian  Government  not  to  put  pro- 
hibitive duties  on  the  mineral  found  in  this  country.  It  cannot 
support  them,  and  the  industry  from  which  such  exaggerated 
results  are  predicted  will  be  crushed. 
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• • 
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6d. 
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Consul  Nugent  to  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury, 

My  Lord,  Galveston,  February  29,  1896. 

1 HAVE  the  honour  to  forward,  herewith  enclosed,  my  Annual 
Report  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  this  Consular  District 
for  the  year  1895. 

X have  &c. 

(Signed)  ' HORACE  D.  NUGENT. 
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Introductory  Remarks, 

The  year  1895  cannot  be  considered  on  the  whole  as  having 
been  a particulary  prosperous  one  in  the  State  of  Texas. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  people  were  confronted 
wdth  the  low  prices  attendant  on  the  largest  crop  of  cotton  ever 
grown  in  the  State,  and  this  condition  was  especially  hard  on 
the  farmer. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  the  position  was  entirely  reversed,  as 
the  cotton  crop  grown  in  1895  was  one  of  the  smallest  ever 
known.  Whilst  this  did  not  so  particularly  affect  the  farmer, 
as  he  obtained  better  prices  for  his  cotton,  yet  it  militated  against 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  State. 

Fewer  men  were  employed  in  the  cotton  fields,  and  by  rail- 
roads and  cotton  gins.  Much  less  cotton  was  conveyed  by  rail, 
and  naturally  far  fewer  men  employed  by  stevedores  and  those 
handling  cotton. 

It  is  often  asserted,  especially  by  the  farmer,  that  a large 
cotton  crop  brings  him  much  less  prosperity  than  a short  one, 
owing  to  the  lowering  of  prices ; but,  as  regards  the  towns,  and 
especially  railroad  centres  and  ports  like  Galveston,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly better  for  the  general  labouring  population  to  have  a 
large  crop  than  a small  one. 

Despite  the  poor  business  done  by  Galveston  in  the  latter  Notable  year 
part  of  1895,  the  past  year  has  been  a notable  one  in  many  ways  Galveston, 
for  this  port. 

In  the  first  place  a deep-water  channel  of  over  20  feet  has 
been  obtained  direct  to  the  sea.  This  alone  is  expected  to  prove 
of  incalculable  benefit  to  Galveston. 

Secondly,  Galveston  has  begun  to  take  her  place  as  one  of  the 
large  grain-importing  points  of  the  south-west,  thus  evidencing 
the  value  of  the  new  deep  water. 

Thirdly,  good  progress  has  been  made  in  the  way  of  providing 
sheds  and  other  wharf  facilities  for  the  handling  of  ship’s  cargoes. 

Fourthly,  the  railroads  running  into  Galveston,  on  which 
the  port  is  largely  dependent  for  the  commodities  forming  her 
export  trade,  have  increased  in  number,  and  others  are  on  the 
point  of  coming  here. 

Hitherto,  as  I have  remarked  in  former  reports,  Galveston  has 
been  almost  purely  an  export  point,  the  imports  having  fallen  off 
of  late  years,  and  are  ridiculously  out  of  proportion  to  the 
exports. 

Now  that  the  bar  no  longer  forms  an  obstacle  to  the  ingress 
of  fully  laden  vessels,  and  that  the  railways  which  terminate  in 
this  point  are  anxious  to  obtain  return  freights,  there  is  no 
reason  why  Galveston  should  not  become  the  port  of  entry  for 
the  great  south-west. 

It  may  be  appropriate  to  mention  a few  of  the  leading  com-  imports 
modities  which  would  be  especially  useful  if  imported  directly  required, 
here,  and  for  which  there  is  always  a market.  I quote  the 
- (2123)  , . 
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following  from  a list  recently  drawn  up  by  a practical  merchant 
here  : — 

“From  Europe  cement,  earthenware,  crockery,  tinplate,  salt, 
glassware,  patented  goods  of  every  kind,  beer,  ale,  porter,  wines, 
and  other  goods  of  a similar  character  can  be  imported  with 
profit ; bottled  goods,  and  especially  the  bottled  waters  of  the 
famous  springs  of  Europe,  tinned  goods  not  put  up  in  this 
country,  firebrick,  anthracite  coal,  potash,  lemons  (from  Italy), 
and  fabrics  of  every  kind  in  the  textile  department,  especially  the 
cheaper  goods  of  Germany  and  Irish  linens,  hosiery,  &c. 

“ Erom  the  West  Indies  and  South  and  Central  America  could  be 
obtained  coffee,  sugar,  hardwoods,  and  all  kinds  of  tropical  fruits, 
including  bananas,  cocoanuts,  pineapples,  oranges,  lemons,  limes, 
&c. 

“ In  addition  to  these  commodities,  hides  and  alligator  skins, 
leaf  tobacco,  sisal,  Trinidad  asphalt,  vanilla,  cocoa,  &c.,  could  with 
advantage  also  be  imported  through  this  port,  as  well  as  every 
other  product  of  the  tropics.” 

I give  the  above  list  for  the  information  of  the  chambers 
of  commerce  and  merchants  in  general. 

General  Foreign  Trade. 

The  total  value  of  trade  to  and  from  Galveston  and  district 
during  the  year  1895  amounted  to  36,270,411  dol.  (7,480,000/.), 
compared  with  36,840,000  dol.  (7,590,000/.)  in  1894,  a very 
slight  decrease. 

Of  this  amount,  337,178  dol.  represented  the  amount  of 
imports,  and  35,933,233  dol.  that  of  exports. 

Taken  on  the  whole,  despite  the  short  cotton  crop  of  the 
present  season,  the  volume  of  trade  was  well  up  to  the  average 
of  the  past  four  years. 

Imports, 

The  total  value  of  the  direct  imports  into  Galveston  during 
1895  amounted  to  337,178  dol.,  a great  falling-off  compared  with 
1894,  when  they  amounted  to  677,636  dol. 

It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  in  1894  sugar  to  the  value  of 
349,206  dol.  was  imported  from  Cuba,  and  such  importation  has 
naturally  ceased  during  the  year  just  closed,  owing  to  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  island,  and  when  this  is  taken  into  consideration  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  imports  are  in  reality,  with  this  exception, 
not  behind  those  of  1894. 

Of  this  amount  of  337,178  dol.,  133,254  dol.  represents  the 
value  of  goods  imported  free  of  duty,  and  203,924  dol.  that  of 
merchandise  paying  duty. 

It  may  be  here  remarked  that  whilst  no  doubt  it  would  be 
extremely  advantageous  for  the  port  of  Galveston  to  encourage 
direct  importation  of  merchandise  from  foreign  countries,  yet,  as 
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long  as  New  York  continues,  as  it  is  now,  the  one  great  port  of 
entry  in  the  United  States,  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  con- 
tend with  and  overcome  the  vested  interests  there,  so  as  to  build 
up  a large  import  trade  in  this  port. 

By  far  the  greater  proportion  of  foreign  products  used  in  the 
State  of  Texas  arrives,  indirectly,  either  by  rail  or  by  the  bi-weekly 
boats  of  the  Mallory  line. 

As  regards  Great  Britain,  efforts  have  been  made  during  the 
past  ear  to  arrange  for  direct  importation  into  Galveston  of 
various  commodities  needed  here,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  with 
the  present  realisation  of  a deep-water  channel  into  the  harbour, 
such  direct  importations  will  increase.  At  present,  however,  they 
are  a “ mere  drop  of  a bucket.” 

The  imports  from  Great  Britain  and  colonies  show  a satis-  Imports  froai 
factory  increase  in  1895  over  1894.  The  total  value  of  such  Britain, 
imports  was  228,118  doL,  as  against  156,411  dol.  The  figures 
show  direct  importation  from  Great  Britain  to  the  value  of 
186,334  dol.,  as  against  152,231  dol.  in  1894 ; whilst  from  the 
colonies  imports  to  the  value  of  41,784  dol.  arrived,  compared 
with  4,180  dol.  in  1894. 

Tables  showing  Increase  or  Decrease  of  Dutiable  Imports  from 
Great  Britain  and  Colonies. 


Increase. 


Articles. 

Value. 

1894. 

1895. 

Sheep  dip 

Dollars. 
1 3,080 

8,121 

Dollars. 

18,250 

Manufactures  of  jute 

13,611 

Tinplates  .. 

11,298 

19,519 

.Malt  liquors  . . . . • . 

9,325 

9,925 

Fruits  in  spirit  , , . . . . 

. . 

3,757 

Fish  in  oil  . , . . . . 

• • 

1,646 

Decrease. 


Articles. 

Value. 

1894. 

1895. 

Cement  ..  ..  .. 

Dollars. 

10,390 

8,427 

Dollars. 

Coal  

• • 

4,722 

Dead  oil  creosote 

• $ 

7,513 

4,623 

Crockery . . 

14,519 

13,275 

Manufactures  of  iron  and  steel 
(including  machinery) 

6,692 

3,599 

Preserved  vegetables  . . 

. . 

3,126 

2,812 

Burlaps  . • . . . . 

•• 

10,414 

29 
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Cotton. 


As  regards  goods  free  of  duty,  the  chief  items  from  Great 
Britain  were  anthracite  coal,  value  3,957  dol.,  as  against  7,668  dol. 
in  1894,  and  salt,  49,650  dol.,  as  against  14,172  dol.  in  1894. 

New  importations  worthy  of  remark  are,  paper  stock  (old 
bagging),  value  6,234  dol.,  and  cotton  ties  (iron  and  steel),  value 
19,529  dol. 

Jute  butts  to  the  value  28,749  dol.  were  imported  from  British 
India,  and  asphalte  to  the  amount  of  9,735  dol.  from  the  British 
West  Indies. 

The  imports  from  Germany  show  a surprising  increase,  being 
50,772  dob,  as  against  7,909  dol.  in  1894. 

The  chief  items  were  cement,  value  19,231  dol. ; rice,  9,772  dol. ; 
and  beetroot-sugar,  12,289  dol. 

The  imports  from  France  were  10,982  dob,  chiefly  preserved 
fruits  and  vegetables. 

Cement  to  the  value  of  34,874  dob  was  imported  from 
Belgium. 

Tables  sliowing  the  imports  in  detail  are  annexed. 


Ex'ports. 

The  total  value  of  exports  from  the  customs  district  of 
Galveston,  i.e.,  the  ports  of  Galveston,  Velasco,  and  Sabine  Pass  was, 
in  1895,  35,933,233  dob,  as  compared  with  36,162,455  dob  in  1894. 

Although  this  shows  a very  slight  decrease  from  1894,  the 
valu3s  in  reality  were  up  to  the  average  of  the  last  5 years. 

Of  the  total  estimated  value  of  exports  by  far  the  greater 
proportion  left  the  port  of  Galveston,  the  figures  showing 
35,532,123  dob,  as  against  35,205,837  dob  in  1894. 

Those  leaving  Velasco  in  1895  were  valued  at  212,571  dob, 
as  against  885,949  in  1894 ; whilst  the  figures  for  Sabine  Pass 
show  exports  to  the  value  of  188,539  dol.  for  1895,  as  against 
70,669  dob  in  1894. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  business  of  the  port  of 
Velasco  has  greatly  decreased,  and  Galveston  has  benefited  in 
proportion  by  absorbing  trade  tliat  formerly  belonged  to  that  port. 

Thus,  whilst  the  total  export  business  of  the  whole  customs 
district  was  in  1895  slightly  below  that  of  1894  in  value,  the  port 
of  Galveston  shows  an  increase  of  values  over  1894  at  the  expense 
of  Velasco. 

Sabine  Pass  shows  a steady  increase  in  export  trade,  owing, 
undoubtedly,  to  the  success  of  the  Government  work  in  doing 
away  with  the  bar  at  that  place. 

The  exports  rose  to  188,539  dob  in  1895,  as  compared  with 
70,889  dob  in  1894,  and  22,757  dob  in  1893. 

Of  the  exports  from  the  district,  cotton,  as  usual,  was  the  lead- 
ing commodity. 

During  the  year  1895,  931,259  bales  of  cotton,  valued  at 
32,672,746  dob  left  Galveston  for  foreign  ports. 

This,  althougli  much  beyond  the  average,  shows  a falling-off 
from  1894,  a year  with  a phenomenal  cotton  crop. 
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In  that  year  the  figures  were  1,073,976  bales,  valued  at 
33,520,164  dol. 

The  average  estimated  value  per  bale  was  35  dol.  in  1895,  as 
compared  with  31  dol.  20  c.  in  1894. 

All  the  cotton,  except  92  bales,  left  the  port  of  Galveston. 

The  next  export  in  importance  to  cotton  was  cottonseed  oil- 
cake  and  meal,  which  was  exported  from  this  district  to  the 
amount  of  105,736  tons,  valued  at  2,117,218  dol.,  as  compared 
with  95,128  tons,  valued  at  2,131,543  dol.  in  1894.  Of  this 
amount  of  105,736  tons,  97,752  tons  left  the  port  of  Galveston,  and 
7,984  tons  Velasco. 

The  exports  of  this  commodity  from  Galveston  itself  in  1895 
show  a large  increase  over  1894,  when  only  60,513  tons  left  this 
port,  and  those  from  Velasco  a corresponding  decrease. 

Cottonseed  oil  was  exported  from  the  district  to  the  amount  Cottonseed 
of  637,766  gallons,  valued  at  236,208  dol. 

Here  again  a large  increase  is  shown ; the  figures  for  1894 
being  218,362  gallons,  value  78,665  dol. 

The  exports  of  cottonseed  oil  from  Galveston  in  1895  were 
411,268  gallons,  valued  at  187,217  dol.,  and  from  Velasco 
226,498  gallons,  valued  at  48,991  dol. 

An  increased  business  has  recently  sprung  up  in  the  exporta-  Maize, 
tion  of  maize  (Indian  corn)  from  Galveston. 

From  November  to  December,  1895,  1,233,477  bushels,  value 
390,760  dol.,  were  exported  from  Galveston. 

Small  quantities  of  maize  have  been  exported  in  previous 
years,  but  never  on  such  a large  scale  as  during  1895,  as  will  be 
seen  when  it  is  mentioned  that  the  largest  total  exportation  in 
previous  years  was  only  144,755  bushels  in  1892. 

No  wheat  itself  was  exported,  but  53,244  barrels  of  wheat  Wheat  flour, 
flour,  value  187,682  dol.,  left  this  port  in  1895,  as  compared  with 
59,859  barrels,  value  214,792  dol.,  in  1894,  thus  showing  a slight 
decrease. 

The  value  of  logs  exported  from  the  district  was  77,209  dol.  in  Logs. 

1895,  as  against  34,885  dol.  in  1894,  a material  gain  in  this  branch 
of  trade. 

The  lumber  trade  shows  a decided  gain  over  the  last  four  Lumber, 
years. 

The  value  of  lumber  exported  in  1895  was  231,072  dol.,  as 
compared  with  70,154  dol.  in  1894.  All  of  the  lumber  exported, 
except  some  49,000  dol.  worth,  left  the  port  of  Sabine  Pass, 
where  there  are  several  British  vessels  regularly  engaged  in  this 
trade. 

The  export  trade  to  Great  Britain  was,  as  usual,  the  largest  Exports  to  _ 
and  most  important  from  this  port.  Gre^it  Bntan 

The  total  value  of  the  goods  exported  to  Great  Britain  in  1895 
was  20,470,179  dol.,  as  compared  with  20,776,012  dol.  in  1894, 
thus  showing  a slight  falling- off. 

Cotton  to  the  amount  of  579,596  bales,  valued  at 
20,009,589  dol.,  was  exported  to  Great  Britain  in  1895,  as 
against  647,372  bales,  valued  at  20,255,300  dol.,  in  1894,  thus 
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showing  a considerable  decrease  in  actual  quantity,  but  only  a 
slight  diminution  in  value. 

Cottonseed  oilcake  and  meal  to  the  amount  of  16,453  tons, 
valued  at  336,241  doL,  was  also  sent  to  Great  Britain. 

The  figures  in  1894  were  21,803  tons,  valued  at  477,840  dol., 
and  a decided  falling-off  in  this  branch  of  export  trade  to  Great 
Britain  has  taken  place  in  recent  years. 

The  only  other  item  of  importance,  as  regards  export  trade  to 
Great  Britain,  was  maize,  of  which  337,613  bushels,  valued  at 

110.062  dok,  left  this  port. 

Germany  occupies  the  second  place  as  regards  values,  of 
exports  from  Galveston,  the  total  amount  of  the  exports  being 
8,692,268  dol.  during  1895,  as  compared  with  8,132,298  dol.  in 
1894,  thus  shov/ing  a material  increase. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  export  trade  to  Germany  from 
Galveston  has  steadily  increased  during  the  last  five  years,  it 
having  been  only  2,417,382  dol.  in  1891. 

Nearly  all  the  exports  to  Germany  left  the  port  of  Galveston, 
commodities  to  the  amount  of  115,660  dol.  alone  going  by  way  of 
Velasco,  as  compared  with  708,992  dol.  in  1894. 

The  exports  of  cotton  to  Germany  in  1895,  whilst  showing  a 
slight  decrease  in  number  of  bales  as  compared  with  1894 — the 
figures  being  191,028  as  against  214,971 — show  an  increase  in 
value,  6,796,684  dok  against  6,650,976  dol. 

Cottonseed  oilcake  and  meal  were  exported  to  Germany  in 
1895  from  Galveston  to  the  amount  of  74,572  tons,  value 
1,551,353  dok,  and  from  Velasco  5,374  tons,  value  102,020  dol. 
The  total  was  79,946  tons,  value  1,653,373  dok,  showing  a con- 
siderable gain  over  1894,  when  the  figures  were  61,361  tons,  value 
1,376,135  dol. 

Cottonseed  oil  to  the  amount  of  48,785  gallons,  value 
10,860  dok,  was  also  exported  to  Germany — considerable  falling- 
off  from  1894,  when  the  figures  showed  164,138  gallons,  value 
60,000  dol. 

Other  important  exports  to  Germany  from  this  district  in  1895 
were  313,679  bushels  of  corn,  valued  at  97,507  dok,  and  logs  to 
the  value  of  76,154  dol. 

The  exports  to  France  show  a falling-ofi‘  in  1895  from  1894, 
being  4,974,755  dok,  as  against  5,732,851  dok  in  1894. 

As  usual,  cotton  formed  the  bulk  of  the  exports  to  France, 

134.063  bales,  value  4,893,463  dok,  leaving  Galveston,  as  against 
182,832  bales,  value  5,722,551  dok,  in  1894. 

The  only  other  item  of  importance  exported  to  France  was 
235,713  bushels  of  corn,  value  73,485  dok 

The  exports  from  Galveston  to  other  countries  were  of  minor 
importance  as  compared  with  those  to  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
and  France,  the  largest  being  498,138  dol.  to  Belgium. 

Tables  showing  the  exports  in  detail  are  annexed. 
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Shipping 

Owing  to  the  short  cotton  crop  of  the  season  of  1895-96,  the 
foreign-going  shipping  of  Galveston  shows  a considerable  falling- 
off  in  1895  as  compared  with  1894,  but  was,  nevertheless,  nearly 
up  to  the  average  of  the  last  few  years. 

If,  however,  the  domestic  shipping  entering  Galveston  in  1895 
be  taken  into  consideration,  it  will  )3e  found  that  there  was  an 
advance,  on  the  whole,  in  point  of  numbers  over  1894. 

From  returns  furnished  by  the  United  States  customs-house 
here  it  was  shown  that  537  vessels  entered  the  port  of  Galveston 
during  1895,  as  against  516  in  1894.  This  return  does  not  include 
foreign  shipping  coming  from  any  other  United  States  port,  and  in 
consequence  some  30  or  35  vessels  may  be  added  to  the  above, 
and  the  total  number  of  vessels  entering  the  port  of  Galveston 
during  1895  may  be  set  down  as  about  550,  or  very  nearly  the 
same  as  in  1894. 

Of  the  above  estimated  number  of  vessels  325  were  American  Coastwise 
coasting  craft,  tonnage  333,370,  as  compared  with  309,  tonnage 
306,388,  in  1894. 

These  figures  include  the  bi-weekly  service  of  the  Mallory  line 
from  Uew  York.  Of  the  remaining  number  of  vessels  145  were 
British  and  63  foreign,  including  24  Norwegian  (mostly  small 
sailing  craft)  and  24  Spanish  (chiefly  the  vessels  of  the  “ Sena  ” 
line). 

The  movement  of  British  shipping  shows  a considerable  British 
decrease  in  1895  from  1894.  From  the  tables  annexed  to  this  shipping, 
report  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  number  of  British  A^essels  that 
entered  the  port  of  Galveston  during  1895  was  145,  their  total 
registered  tonnage  being  223,519  tons,  and  the  numbers  of  their 
crews  3,819.  This  shows  a considerable  decrease  from  1894,  when 
the  vessels  numbered  187,  their  combined  registered  tonnage  being 
292,382  tons,  and  the  numbers  of  the  crews  4,391. 

Of  the  above  145  vessels,  25  brought  full  or  partial  cargoes,  as 
against  17  in  1894. 

54  British  vessels  arrived  directly  from  either  Great  Britain  or 
a British  colony,  20  from  other  United  States  ports,  15  from  the 
Cape  Verde  Islands,  12  from  Mexico,  9 from  the  Canary  Islands, 

8 from  Brazil,  5 from  Belgium,  and  5 from  Cuba,  the  remaining 
17  coming  from  various  other  points. 

The  number  of  British  vessels  cleared  from  Galveston  during 
1895  was  163,  tonnage  253,202  tons,  as  compared  with  169, 
tonnage  259,586  tons  in  1894. 

The  crews  of  vessels  clearing  numbered  4,000,  as  against  3,959 
. in  1894. 

Of  these  163  vessels,  69  went  direct  to  English  ports,  as 
against  90  in  1894  ; 55  to  Germany,  as  compared  with  43  in  1894 ; 

21  to  France,  as  against  26  in  1894 ; and  the  remaining  18  to 
various  other  destinations. 

All  except  5 vessels  carried  cargoes,  these  5 proceeding  hence 
to  other  United  States  ports  in  ballast. 
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Values  of 
cargoes  of 
British  ships. 


New  lines  of 

British 

shipping. 


New  line 
constructed. 


The  total  value  of  cargoes  conveyed  from  Galveston  in  British 
vessels  during  the  year  1895  was  30,085,499  dol.  (6,203,193^.). 
Of  this,  15,553,318  dol.  (3,206,870^.)  went  to  Great  Britain, 
8,532,710  dol.  (1,759,321^.)  to  Germany,  and  4,895,666  dol. 
(1,009,415/.)  to  France. 

The  average  registered  tonnage  per  vessel  was  higher  than  ever 
before  recorded,  viz.,  1,540  tons. 

The  largest  vessel  was  the  steamship  “ Kintuck,”  2,880  tons 
register;  the  smallest  the  steamship  “Pioneer”  287  tons  register. 

Two  facts  are  worthy  of  notice  as  regards  British  shipping 
here  in  1895  ; first,  that,  owing  to  deepwater  having  been  obtained, 
regular  lines,  such  as  the  West  Indian  Pacific  and  Harrison  lines 
are  now  likely  to  come  regularly  to  Galveston,  vessels  of  both 
these  lines  having  entered  Galveston  during  the  past  season  ; 
secondly,  that  direct  importations  from  Great  Britain  and  the 
Continent  are  likely  to  largely  increase,  the  number  of  vessels 
bringing  cargoes  having  augmented  sensibly  during  the  last  few 
months. 

The  large  increase  of  British  vessels  clearing  for  Germany  will 
also  be  noticed  from  the  table,  there  having  been  55  in  1895,  as 
against  43  in  1894  and  30  in  1893. 


Freights. 

The  year  1895  opened  with  cotton  freights  at  and  5 per 
cent.,  and  oilcake  11.  Is.,  declining  at  the  end  of  January  to  \\d. 
and  5 per  cent,  for  cotton.  February  saw  a further  decline  to  ^d. 
and  5 per  cent.,  and  March  to  -J-Jf/.  and  5 per  cent.,  oilcake  then 
being  11.,  at  which  point  they  remained  till  the  close  of  the  season 
in  April. 

At  the  opening  of  the  season  1895-96  in  September,  rates 
were  -^d.  and  5 per  cent,  for  cotton,  and  17s.  ^d.  per  ton  for  oil- 
cake, &c. 

Owing  to  the  small  cotton  crop,  these  rates  declined  in  October 
and  November,  varying  from  above  to  as  low  as  -l-J-t/.  and  5 per 
cent,  for  cotton,  and  15s.  for  oilcake,  lower  than  ever  experienced. 

During  December,  however,  they  rose  to  ^d.  and  5 per  cent, 
for  the  former,  and  17s.  6c/.  for  oilcake. 

The  increased  depth  of  water  on  the  bar  this  year  enabled 
full  cargoes  of  grain  to  be  taken,  and  owing  to  the  huge  corn  crop 
in  Texas,  the  Indian  Territory,  and  Kansas,  a large  business  was 
done  in  this  line  after  the  month  of  October,  rates  varying  from 
3s.  for  parcels  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Continent  to  3s.  3c/. 
and  3s.  6c/.  per  quarter. 

This  trade  has  proved  a complete  success,  and  a large  tonnage 
in  shipping  may  consecjuently  be  expected  at  this  port  in  the 
future. 


Bailroads. 

Although  comparatively  speaking  little  was  accomplished  in 
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1895  in  the  way  of  new  railway  construction  in  Texas,  yet  the 
length  of  new  line  laid  down  was  greater  than  in  any  other  State 
in  the  Union. 

The  length  of  this  new  line  constructed  was  224  miles,  making 
a total  of  10,585  miles  at  present  being  worked  in  this  State. 

This  includes  construction  on  several  new  lines,  two  or  three  of 
which  are  expected  to  add  greatly  to  the  trade  of  Galveston. 

There  are  at  present  three  lines  directly  running  into  this  port, 
one  of  which,  the  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Texas,  has  only  lately 
resumed  its  direct  connection  with  Galveston.  Every  additional 
line  entering  the  port  will,  of  course,  be  calculated  to  add  to  the 
business  of  the  place. 

The  following  table  issued  by  the  Kailroad  Commission  of  Merchandise 
Texas  shows  the  amount  of  tonnage  conveyed  by  the  railways  of 
the  State  for  the  years  ending  respectively  June  30,  1894,  and 
June  30,  1895.  It  shows  a considerable  increase  in  business 
done  : — 
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UNITED  STATES. 


Discrimina- 
tion in  rates 
against 
Galveston. 


Tonnage  of  Texas  Bailroads. 


Articles. 

Year  ending 
June  30,  1894. 

Year  ending 
June  30,  1895. 

Grain  ..  ..  ..  ..  .. 

Tons. 

760,065 

Tons. 

683,110 

Elour  . . . . . , . , 

363,442 

408,930 

Other  mill  products 

79,485 

87,405 

Hay 

Tobacco 

105,8  11 

93,478 

16,858 

15,745 

Cotton 

1,649,304 

1,860,132 

Cotton-seed  meal  and  cake 

572,051 

787,013 

Eice. . 

12,555 

11,696 

Fruits  and  vegetables  . , . , 

351,017 

379,825 

Other  agricultural  products 

217,128 

231,582 

Live  stock  . . 

1,239,988 

1,300,211 

Dressed  meats,  poultry,  game,  and  fish  . . 
Other  packing-house  products 

37,551 

71,524 

37,421 

82,778 

Wool  

68,887 

73,170 

Hides,  leather 

39,388 

39,423 

Other  annual  products 

8,718 

9,626 

Coal  and  coke 

1,435,270 

1,742,134 

Ores,. 

149,504 

107,442 

Salt 

54,564 

52,546 

Stone,  sand,  and  like  articles 

894,095 

1,140,109 

Other  mineral  products  .. 

24,054 

743 

Limber 

2,149,669 

2,273,582 

Shingles 

80,868 

81,551 

Other  forest  products 

441,298 

552,012 

Petroleum  and  other  oils. . 

160,800 

212,351 

Sugar  and  molasses 

186,672 

204,160 

Pig  and  bloom  iron 

11,162 

10,683 

Iron  and  steel  rails 

61,443 

56,446 

Other  castings  and  machinery  . . 

141,970 

170,246 

Bar  and  sheet  metal 

04,714 

85,459 

Cement,  bricks,  and  lime  . . 

146,122 

152,795 

Agricultural  implements  . . 

29,382 

32,157 

Wagons,  carr' ages,  tools,  &c. 

32,005 

43,362 

Wines,  liquors,  and  beers 

216,172 

231,444 

Household  goods  and  furniture  . . 

59,893 

60,765 

Othor  manufactures 

245,173 

393,620 

Merchandise  ..  ..  .. 

1,109,053 

1,223,182 

Eailroad  materials  not  specified  . . 

114,303 

210,970 

Miscellaneous  ..  .. 

453,509 

452,558 

Total  .. 

13,885,497 

15,591,862 

The  alleged  discrimination  in  railroad  rates  against  the  port  of 
Galveston,  wliich  was  alluded  to  at  some  length  in  my  last  annual 
report,  remains  still  unsettled  and  has  again  given  rise  to  numerous 
complaints  on  tlic  part  of  Galveston  shippers.  The  matter  has 
been  extensively  discussed  by  numerous  commercial  bodies  and 
individual  merchants  affected  by  these  rates,  and  is  now  the  sub- 
ject of  a t-horongh  investigation  on  the  part  of  the  Bailroad  Com- 
missioners. It  is  to  be  lioped  that  it  will  shortly  receive  a perma- 
nent and  ccpiitable  settlement,  and  one  that  will  do  away  with  the 
complaints  of  alleged  discrimination  against  Galveston  and  in 
favour  of  other  ports ; and  until  this  question  of  rates  receives 
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such  settlement  the  cotton  export  business  of  this  port  will 
continue  to  suffer. 


Grain  Trade. 

As  predicted  in  my  last  yearly  report,  owing  to  the  recently- 
acquired  deep-water  outlet  from  Galveston,  it  has  been  found 
possible  to  load  vessels  with  dead-weight  cargoes,  and  the  result 
has  been  a great  impetus  to  the  export  of  grain  from  here. 

The  grain  exported  has  been  almost  entirely  maize,  consequent  Only  mai/.o 
on  there  having  been  a large  surplus  crop  in  the  States  tributary  exported, 
to  this  port. 

It  has  been  found  possible  for  the  farmers  of  Kansas  and 
Texas  to  ship  their  corn  via  Galveston  with  a profit  to  themselves 
of  5 c.  per  bushel  over  and  above  shipments  through  other  ports. 

The  result  has  been  that  since  Kovember  last  maize  has  been 
steadily  coming  into  Galveston,  and  the  grain  elevator  on  the 
wharves,  with  a capacity  of  over  1,000,000  bushels,  has  been  kept 
hard  at  work. 

Eecently,  owing  to  the  railway  rates  to  Galveston  on  corn  Good  prospect 
having  been  slightly  raised,  the  quantity  arriving  here  has  been 
decreasing;  but,  in  spite  of  this,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Galveston  port, 
will  continue  to  be  the  outlet  for  the  surplus  of  the  annual  crop 
of  cereals  of  the  territory  tributary  to  this  port,  and  the  prospects 
of  a large  and  permanent  grain-exporting  business  appear  very 
favourable. 

As  a specimen  of  the  facilities  for  loading  grain  here,  the  Facilities  for 
following  instances  may  be  given : — ^5^’^ 

1.  The  Norwegian  steamship  Blaamanden ” loaded  139,108  ^ a\eson. 
bushels  of  corn  in  the  actual  time  of  13  hours,  and  was  in  port 

only  64  hours. 

2.  The  “Eugenie,”  another  Norwegian  steamer,  loaded  107,000 
bushels  of  corn  in  4 hours. 

3.  The  British  steamship  “ Helen  ” received  in  8 hours 
128,000  bushels  of  corn  in  bulk,  3 hours  of  the  time  being 
consumed  in  trimming ; the  actual  time,  therefore,  being  only 
5 hours. 

The  elevator  also  sacked  30,000  bushels  for  this  ship  in 
15  hours,  and  could  have  reduced  the  time  one-half. 

The  total  cargo  of  the  “Helen” — 158,000  bushels — is  said  to 
be  the  largest  cargo  of  grain  ever  shipped  from  the  south. 

The  charges  for  handling  grain  at  Galveston,  it  may  not  be  Charge?, 
out  of  place  to  mention,  are  but  1 c.  per  bushel  from  the  car 
to  the  ship,  including  wharfage  and  the  use  of  the  elevator,  with 
30  days’  storage. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  corn  exported  from  Exports  of 
this  port  up  to  the  date  of  writing,  and  its  destination  : — maize. 


Action  of 

Wharf 

Company. 


Good  standing 
of  Galveston. 
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UNITED  STATES. 


To— 

This 

Season. 

Germany 

995,043 

France 

283,985 

Mexico  and  Gulf  Ports  . . 

25,112 

Denmark 

798.108 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

718,472 

Holland  and  Belgium 

390,001 

Total 

•• 

3,216,721 

The  amount  of  corn  received  to  date  (February  21)  is  6,714 
car-loads  (3,997,687  bushels), 


Improvements, 

As  mentioned  in  my  last  report,  steady  improvement  has  been 
made  of  late  years  in  the  terminal  and  wharf  facilities  in  the  port 
of  Galveston. 

These  have  been  largely  due  to  the  action  of  the  Wharf  Com- 
pany, a large  corporation  owning  a great  part  of  the  water-front 
of  this  town,  and  whose  action  has  been  based  on  their  confidence 
of  the  final  success  of  the  jetty  system  now  being  carried  out  by 
the  United  States  Government. 

To-day  the  results  of  the  jetty  system  are  a proved  success, 
and  the  improvements  instituted  by  the  Wharf  Company,  during 
the  past  3 or  4 years  have  placed  the  port  of  Galveston  in  a 
position  to  take  immediate  advantage  of  the  increased  trade  and 
shipping  that  will  doubtless  at  once  follow  the  successful  efforts 
to  do  away  with  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  Galveston  harbour. 

Taking  it  all  in  all,  it  can  be  said  without  fear  of  contradiction 
that  no  port  in  the  United  States  is  at  present  better  equipped  for 
commerce  than  Galveston. 

The  total  length  of  wharfage  in  the  port  for  ocean-going 
vessels  is  about  15,000  feet;  allowing  300  feet  for  each  vessel, 
50  vessels  can  be  berthed  at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  by 
placing  vessels  side  by  side,  as  is  sometimes  done,  a large  addition 
can  be  made  to  the  number  of  vessels  loading. 

It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  the  commerce  of  this  port  will 
so  greatly  increase  in  the  near  future  as  to  require  more  than 
50  vessels  to  be  loaded  at  one  time.  Of  course,  cotton  is  still, 
and  will  probably  be,  always  the  chief  export  from  Galveston. 

This  port  receives,  as  a rule,  about  50  per  cent,  at  least  of  the 
cotton  crop  of  the  State. 

In  1894-95  the  Texas  crop  was  the  largest  ever  known, 
1,660,000  bales  passing  through  Galveston. 

When  it  is  considered  that  a vessel  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances can  load  1,000  bales  of  cotton  per  day,  and  that  there 
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is  accommodation  for  50  vessels  to  load  at  one  time,  thus  giving 
the  total  loading  capacity  of  50,000  hales  per  day,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  whole  amount  of  the  cotton  received  here  could  have 
been  shipped  in  35  days,  or  the  entire  Texas  crop — supposing  it 
to  pass  through  Galveston — in  70  days. 

From  the  above  statement  it  will  be  seen  how  fully  prepared 
Galveston  is,  as  far  as  wharf  accommodation  is  concerned,  to  meet 
an  indefinitely  large  expansion  of  her  commerce. 

It  must  be  also  noticed  that  of  late  years  the  wharves  have  Facilities  for 
been  covered  with  excellent  shed  accommodation,  thus  affording  and 

ample  protection  to  merchandise  of  all  classes  during  the  process  cargo. 
of  loading  or  unloading. 

Three  new  large  sheds  are  now  under  construction,  and  when 
these  are  completed  the  wharves  will  be  entirely  covered. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  these  sheds  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  three  in  question  are  1,600  feet  by  200  feet, 

875  feet  by  200  feet,  and  600  feet  by  200  feet  respectively. 

.All  sheds  are  to  be  furnished  with  water  mains  and  hydrants, 
and  the  protection  against  fire  and  weather  is  nearly  perfect. 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that  the  good  effect  of  this  protection 
of  cotton  by  sheds  has  been  amply  shown  during  the  last  year  by 
the  fact  that  not  one  single  fire  has  occurred. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  appropriate  to  quote  the  following 
extract  from  a report  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Harbour  of  the  Galveston  Cotton  Exchange,  recently  made  to  that 
body : — “ Some  facts  you  are  not  familiar  with,  and  to  these  your 
committee  desires  to  call  your  attention,  not  in  a boastful  spirit, 
but  merely  to  let  you  and  the  outside  world  know  that  it  is  not 
an  idle  and  baseless  assertion  to  say  that  Galveston  is  one  of  the 
cheapest  and  best-equipped  ports  in  this  country ; that  greater 
care  is  taken  to  protect  goods  and  merchandise  against  weather 
and  fire,  and  that  more  care  is  expended  to  secure  the  rapid  and 
economical  handling  of  such  goods  and  merchandise  than  at  any 
other  port  with  which  your  committee  is  familiar.” 


Cotton  Crop  of  1894-95. 

According  to  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Hew 
Orleans  Cotton  Exchange,  the  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States  for 
the  year  ended  August  31,  1895,  amounted  to  9,901,251  bales, 
showing  an  increase  over  the  crop  of  1893-94  of  2,351,434  bales, 
and  over  the  largest  previous  commercial  crop  (that  of  1891-92, 
when  the  total  was  9,035,379  bales)  of  865,872  bales. 

The  largest  gain  over  1893-94  was  1,216,798  bales,  in  Texas,  Gain  in 
where  the  production  was  phenomenal.  Texas. 

The  Atlantic  States  increased  350,949  bales,  and  the  Gulf 
States  784,587  bales,  over  the  crop  of  1893-94. 

The  average  price  of  the  entire  crop  was  estimated  at  5’ 92  c.  Average  price 
per  lb.  for  middling  cotton,  or  about  8 dol,  per  bale  less  than  the  of  crop, 
crop  of  1893-94, 

(2123) 
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Average  com-  The  average  commercial  value  of  the  crop  of  1894-95  was  30 
mercial  value  Jol.  per  bale  of  509  Ibs.,  as  against  37  dol.  50  c.  in  1893-94,  and 
of  the  crop.  42  dol.  50  c.  in  1892-93.  The  bales,  however,  in  the  latter  2 
years  were  about  9 lbs.  lighter. 

Total  value  of  The  total  value  of  the  crop  of  1894-95  was  estimated  at 
297,037,530  dol.,  as  against  283,118,137  dol.  in  1893-94. 

The  following  table  shows  the  commercial  crop  and  its  value 
for  the  four  seasons  from  1891-92  to  1894-95  : — 


Commercial  Crop. 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Yalue. 

Bales. 

Dollars. 

1894-95  .. 

9,901,251 

297,037,530 

1893-94  .. 

7,549,817 

283,118,137 

1892  93  .. 

. , 

6,700,365 

284,765,512 

1891-92  .. 

9,085,379 

338,826,712 

It  may  be  remarked  that,  owing  to  the  increased  average 
weight  per  bale,  the  crop  of  1894-95  was  in  reality  equal  to 
10,099,000  bales  of  the  growth  of  1891-92,  thus  showing  an 
increase  of  1,064,000  bales  over  the  largest  previous  crop  on 
record. 

Texas  Crop. 

This  is  usually  held  by  compilers  of  statistics  to  include  the 
cotton  grown  on  Indian  territory. 

Texas  crop.  The  Texas  crop  of  1894-95,  as  was  above  remarked,  was  a 
phenomenal  one,  exceeding  that  of  1893-94  by  1,216,978  bales, 
and  that  of  1891-92  by  875,000  bales. 

The  following  figures  give  in  detail  the  Texas  commercial 
crops  of  1894-95  and  1893-94: — 


■ 

Quantity. 

1894-95. 

1893-94.  ■ 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Receipts  at  Texas  seaboard 

1,660,591 

1,029,766  . 

Shipped  inland  to  Mexico  and  points  west  of 

86,749 

Mississippi  Hiver 

44,988 

Shipped  by  rail  viH  St.  Louis  and  Cairo 
Receipts  at  New  Orleans  (exclusive  of 

460,014 

316,652 

Galveston) 

Receipts  at  points  on  Mississippi  River  north 

1,025,334 

633,688  ' 

of  St.  Louis,  boi’.nd  eastward 

43,270 

33,966 

Total 

3,275,958 

2,059,060 
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During  the  last  five  seasons  the  proportion  of  deliveries  from  Peicentage  of 

the  various  groups  of  the  cotton-growing  States  was  as  follows : — deliveries 

from  various 
groups  of 

Deliveries  from  the  Cotton  States.  cotton-grow- 

— ing  States. 


In  Thousands  of  Bales. 

1894-95. 

1893-94. 

1 

1892-93. 

1891-92. 

1890-91. 

Texas  and  Indian  ter- 
ritory 

Other  Gulf  States  . . 
Atlantic  States 

3,276 

3,000 

3,625 

2,059 

2,216 

3,275 

2,108 

1,865 

2,727 

2,400 

3,035 

3,600 

2,100 

2,666 

3,887 

Total  .. 

9,901 

7,550 

6,700 

9,035 

1 

8,653 

The  following  tables  show  the  net  receipts  of  cotton  at  Receipts  of 
different  United  States  ports  during  the  seasons  of  1894-95  and 

JT  o Vtirious 

1893-94,  together  witli  exports  for  these  seasons  from  the  same  United  States 
ports,  and  by  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Galveston  receipts  ports, 
increased  in  the  former  year  by  more  than  638,000  bales ; wliilst 
her  exports  for  the  same  year  exceeded  those  of  1893-94  by  the 
substantial  quantity  of  574,637  bales  : — • 


Talle  showing  IsTet  Eeceipts  of  Cotton  at  United  States  Ports  (as 
per  Form  in  use  by  the  Cotton  Exchanges). 


Quantity. 

1894-95. 

1893-94. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

New  Orleans 

2,584,115 

1,893,094 

Galveston 

1,659,999 

1,021,724 

Mobile  and  Pensacola  . . 

253,187 

215,616 

Savannah 

944,410 

969,430 

Charleston 

425,487 

340,603 

Wilmington 

234,621 

189,840 

Norfolk  . . 

472,540 

502,194 

Baltimore 

118  872 

63,673 

New  York 

187,794 

108,387 

Boston  . . 

335,453 

101,854 

Philadelphia 

121,573 

50,702 

West  Point  ..  .. 

285,937 

239,352 

Newport  News  .. 

33,685 

45,668 

Brunswick 

102,013 

67,058 

Port  Royal 

159,150 

77,867 

El  Paso,  Texas  

9,166 

1,650 

Laredo,  Texas  . . 

32,833 

20,261 

Eagle  Pass,  Texas  .. 

14,985 

9,075 

yelasco  .. 

592 

8,042 

Other  minor  points 

29,765 

14,002 

Total 

8,006,177 

5,940,092 

.B  2 
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Short  crop 
expected. 


Estimated 
Texas  crop. 


Receipts  at 
Ualvcston. 


Table  showing  Exports  from  United  States  Ports  for  1894-95. 


From — 

Great 

Britain. 

France. 

Continent 

and 

Channel. 

Total. 

Total  in 
1893  -94. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Nevr  Orleans... 

917,026 

463,774 

673,031 

2,053,831 

1,636,811 

Galveston 

810,469 

212,413 

325,679 

1,348,561 

773,924 

Mobile  and  Pensacola 

92,175 

30,820 

122,995 

35,160 

Savannah 

63,132 

27,‘i60 

4.55,335 

545,627 

616,322 

Charleston  ... 

122,967 

1,200 

215,686 

339,853 

324.368 

Wilmington  ... 

63,371 

4,160 

134,739 

202,270 

167,404 

Norfolk 

143,899 

44,425 

188, .324 

174,010 

Baltimore 

1C8,708 

7,i'55 

158,643 

274,506 

206,816 

New  York 

457,003 

41,923 

310,493 

809,419 

786,506 

Boston 

290,137 

290,137 

231,071 

Philadelphia... 

59,330 

4,'799 

64,129 

31,163 

West  Point  ... 

71,021 

36,287 

107,308 

96,011 

Newport  News 

33,363 

33,363 

47,166 

Brunswick  ... 

75,014 

28,794 

103,808 

71,310 

Port  Royal  ... 

135,959 

16,691 

6,500 

159,150 

77,867 

El  Pa.<o,  &c 

11,176 

11,176 

1,981 

Laredo 

••• 

32,833 

32,833 

20,261 

Eagle  Pass  ... 

14,985 

14,985 

9,075 

Velasco 

592 

592 

8,042 

San  Francisco 

16,094 

16,094 

6,929 

Total 

3,443,574 

774,476 

2,500,911 

6,718,961 

5,222,197 

Last  year 

2,859,114 

587,299 

1,775,784 

5,222,197 

Year  before 

2,307,489 

555,239 

1,523,639 

4,386,367 

Cotton  Crop  of  1895-96. 

During  the  summer  of  1895  the  weather  was  such  as  to  lead 
experts  to  predict  a very  short  cotton  crop  for  the  present  season. 
These  predictions  have  been  more  than  verified,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  total  crop  of  the  United  States  for  1895-96  will  reach 
7,000,000  bales.  A conservative  estimate  places  the  crop  at  from 
6,750,000  to  7,000,000  bales. 

Whilst  the  crop  was  short  all  over  the  United  States,  Texas,  in 
particular,  shows  a large  decrease.  This  State,  as  a rule,  produces 
to-day  about  30  per  cent,  of  the  total  crop,  and  therefore  taking 
that  crop  at  7,000,000,  Texas  production  should  be,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  2,100,000  bales. 

From  present  appearances,  however,  it  is  doubtful  if  Texas  has 
produced  this  season  more  than  1,750,000  bales. 

The  shortness  of  the  crop  has  of  course  greatly  affected  the 
receipts  and  exports  at  Galveston,  and  a glance  at  the  annexed 
tables  will  show  a great  falling-off  from  late  years,  and  more 
especially  from  last  year,  when  tlie  business  done  here  was 
phenomenal. 

In  spite  of  this,  Galveston  has  held  her  own  as  second  cotton 
port  in  the  United  States,  though  the  difference  between  the 
amount  of  cotton  handled  here  and  at  New  Orleans  is  more 
marked  this  season  tlian  it  was  last. 

The  following  table,  giving  the  receipts  during  the  past  seven 
seasons  up  to  February  22,  shows  the  receipts  at  this  port  this 
season  have  been  the  smallest  since  1889-90  : — 
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Year. 

Receipts  to  j 
Date.  1 

Receipts, 

Season. 

Texas  Crop. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

1889-90  

795,404 

860,112 

1,748,320 

1890-91  

881,286 

1,023,599 

2,111,090 

1891-92  

1,024,465 

1,154,208 

2,406,108 

1892-93 

947,253 

1,047,910 

2,025,060 

1893-94  

930,233 

1,021,724 

1,824,922 

1894-95  

1,500,672 

807,760 

1 1,659,999 

3.275,938 

1895-96 

1 

• • 

The  receipts  at  Galveston  thus  far  this  season,  and  those  for 
the  same  period  for  1894-95,  are  compared  in  the  following  table, 
with  the  receipts  for  the  same  periods  at  New  Orleans,  Savannah, 
and  Charleston,  with  a percentage  of  decrease  this  year,  as  shown 
below  : — 


Galveston. 

New 

Orleans. 

! 

Savannah.  | 

Charleston. 

Receipts  to  February  21, 

1895  .. 

Receipts  to  February  21, 

1896  

Bales. 

1,497,294 

804,901 

Bales. 

2,127,424 

1,481,097 

Bales  ! 

811,653 

627,424 

Bales. 

377,084 

251,161 

Percentage  decrease  . . 

46 

30 

22 

j 33 

i 

The  following  table  gives  the  receipts,  exports  (foreign  and  Exports  from 
coastwise),  and  stocks  from  the  beginning  of  the  cotton  season  on  f^alveston. 
September  1 up  to  and  including  February  22  of  each  year  for 
the  last  7 years. 

The  marked  decrease  of  foreign  exports  is  particularly  notice-  Foreign 
able,  these  being  less  than  in  any  year  within  the  period  covered 
by  the  table. 

Coastwise  exports,  on  the  contrary,  have  held  their  own  very  Coastwise 
- well,  and  whilst  the  total  receipts  haye  fallen  off  some  50  per  cent., 
the  coastwise  shipments  are  only  some  12  per  cent,  less  than  last 
year : — 


Year. 

Receipts,  Net. 

Exports. 

Stock, 

Foreign. 

Coastwise. 

February  22. 

1889-90 

Bales. 

795,404 

Bales. 

726,945 

Bales. 

343,031 

Bales. 

39,337 

1890-91 

881,286 

652,198 

285,990 

61,427 

1891-92 

1,024,465 

710,042 

244,881 

85,594 

1892-93 

947,253 

681,230 

201,227 

87,783 

1893-94 

930,233 

710,061 

148,544 

85,958 

1894-95 

1,500,972 

1,165,168 

196,653 

145,067 

1895-96 

804,901 

546,845 

172,515 

95,994 
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Standing  of 
Galveston 
this  season. 


The  following  tables  show  the  standing  of  Galveston  this 
season,  as  compared  with  the  other  cotton-exporting  ports  of  the 
United  States,  np  to  the  date  of  writing,  February  21,  and,  further, 
the  exports  of  cotton  in  detail  up  to  the  same  date  : — 


Eeceipts  at  all  United  States  Ports. 


Ports. 

This  Season. 

Last  Season. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Galveston  . . 

, , 

804,901 

1,497,254 

New  Orleans 

1,481,097 

2,127,424 

Mobile  .» 

184,443 

220,042 

Savannah 

027,474 

811,653 

Charleston 

251,161 

377,084 

Wilmington  .. 

155,534 

223,923 

Norfolk  .. 

264,634 

388,823 

Baltimore 

35,293 

93,937 

New  York 

82,452 

152,406 

Boston  ,, 

94,414 

51,938 

Philadelphia 

28,913 

79,322 

West  Point 

136,833 

284,496 

Newport  News  .. 

9,917 

30,786 

Brunswick 

66,774 

92,317 

Laredo  , . 

8,970 

Eagle  Pass 

4,824 

Texas  City 

49,205 

Port  Royal 

51,764 

129,423 

Velasco  .. 

, * 

592 

Other  ports 

•• 

•• 

9,414 

1,150 

Total  .. 

4,334,223 

6,576,364 

Last  year 

•• 

•• 

6,576,364 

•• 

Difference 

•• 

•• 

2,242,141 

•• 

Table  of  Eeceipts  and  Exports  at  Galveston,  1895-96,  up  to 
February  21,  1896. 

Receipts. 


This  Season. 

Last  Season. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Net 

804,901 

1,497,254 

Other  ports  in  district 

1,510 

Gross 

806,411 

1,497,254 
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Expokts. 


Great  Britain 
France 
Continent  .. 

Channel  . . . , . . , 

Total  foreign 

New  Tork  . . , , . . , . 

Morgan  City 
Other  domestic  ports 
N orth,  by  rail 

Total  coastwise  . . 

Local  consumption  . . , . | 

This  Season. 

Last  Season. 

Bales. 

324,211 

90,916 

129,108 

2,610 

Bales. 

701,364 

185,694 

285,418 

546,845 

1,172,476 

153,685 

2,215 

15,812 

803 

191,999 

846 

7,041 

52 

172,515 

199,938 

2,908 

2,604 

Kecapitulation 

OF  Exports. 

1 

This  Season. 

Last  Season 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Foreign 

546,845 

1,172,476 

Coastwise  . . . . 

172,515 

199,938 

Local  consumption 

2,908 

2,604 

Total  exports 

722,268 

1,375,018 

Cotton  Prices, 


The  following  table  shows  the  range  of  prices  for  spot  middling 
cotton  at  Galveston  during  the  year  1895,  by  months.  The  great 
rise  in  prices  up  to  October  will  be  noticed : — 


Month. 

First  Day. 

High. 

Low. 

Last  Day. 

January.. 

5t\ 

5tV 

6| 

February 

5/o 

6§: 

March  . . . : 

51 

5* 

6f 

April 

61 

5f 

6f 

May 

61 

6 s- 

6f 

June 

6| 

6 if 

6| 

61 

July 

6| 

6H- 

61 

6| 

August  . . 

7f 

6f 

7f 

September 

71 

8f 

n 

8| 

October  . . « • 

8| 

8f 

8i% 

November 

8* 

8* 

8tV 

December 

8t 

Sk 

7if 

m 
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Good  progress 
made. 


64  feet  added 
to  depth  ot 
water. 

Monthly 
depths  of 
water. 


Work 

dredg 


Harbour  Works  at  Galveston. 

' In  the  report  from  the  Consulate, as  well  asinthe  Supplementary 
Eeport  forwarded  in  May  last,  allusion  was  made  to  the  extremely 
satisfactory  progress  shown  as  regards  the  great  jetty  works  being 
carried  out  here  by  the  United  States  Government,  under  the 
able  superintendence  of  Major  Miller,  United  States  Corps  of 
Engineers.  This  progress  has  been  uninterruptedly  kept  up 
during  the  year  1895,  and  the  faith  which  has  always  been 
expressed  by  competent  judges  as  to  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
jetty  system  has  been  amply  j astified. 

During  the  year  1895  nearly  feet  have  been  added  to  the 
depth  of  the  channel  over  the  Galveston  bar.  The  channel  itself 
has  changed  from  an  irregular  to  a straight  course.  In  January^ 
1895,  the  greatest  depth  of  water  according  to  the  official  survey 
was  14 J feet  over  the  bar.  In  December  of  the  same  year  the 
..survey  showed  21  feet  on  the  bar,  a gain  for  the  year,  as  before 
remarked,  of  feet. 

The  following  table  shows  the  monthly  depths  of  the  channel 
in  1895,  and  the  gradual  deepening  of  water  over  the  bar  : — 


Months. 

Depth. 

Feet. 

January 

14| 

February 

15 

March 

1 

April 

17 

May . . 

18i 

June.. 

17f 

July.. 

17f 

August 

184 

September  . . 

19| 

October 

20 

November  .. 

201 

Uecembec  . . 

21 

1 

The  attainment  of  this  depth  of  water  has  been  largely  aided 
in  1895  by  the  use  of  dredgers.  The  dredge-boat  “Jumbo”  was 
set  at  work  on  April  11,  and  continued  working  until  September, 
when  she  was  relieved  by  the  dredge-boat  “ General  Comstock.”  . 

The  actual  work  done  by  these  boats  was  as  follows : — 


Cubic  Yards. 

“Jumbo,”  April  to  September, , 

213,596 

“ General  Comstock,”  Sei-tembcr  to  December 

74,391 

Total 

287,987 

One  result  of  tlie  use  of  these  dredgers  is  that  the  entire  covering 
of  sand  at  the  bottom  of  the  channel  has  been  removed  and  a lirm 
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clay  bottom  found,  whicli  it  is  expected  when  excavated  will  form 
a permanent  channel,  and  one  needing  far  less  attention  in  the 
way  of  dredging  than  a channel  with  a sand  bottom.  It  may  be 
further  remarked  that  the  channel  ought  to  be  kept  free  from 
filling  in  owing  to  the  force  of  the  current,  which,  when  conditions 
are  normal,  and  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows,  runs  at  about  4 knots  per 
hour. 


As  regards  the  actual  work  done  on  the  jetties  themselves 
during  the  year  1895,  work  was  continued  on  the  north  jetty 
during  the  whole  of  the  year,  and  the  jetty  was  pushed  out  from 
13,000  feet  to  21,200  feet,  complete,  a total  advance  of  8,125  feet, 
whilst  the  incomplete  portion  was  advanced  from  the  22,000  foot 
mark  to  the  23,774  foot  mark,  again  of  1,774  feet. 

The  work  on  the  south  jetty  was  only  resumed  in  August. 
From  then  to  the  end  of  the  year  the  trestle  work  was  pushed 
forward  1,766  feet  further  to  sea,  and  the  rip-rap  apron  completed 
for  an  additional  1,061  feet ; but  the  actual  completed  portion  of 
the  south  jetty  remains  as  it  was  in  January,  1895,  viz.,  32,000 
feet. 

The  amount  of  rip-rap  stone  placed  in  position  in  the  north 
jetty  during  the  year  1895  was  126,049  tons,  and  on  the  south 
jetty  35,674  tons.  Granite  blocks  to  the  amount  of  107,963  tons 
were  used  in  1895  on  the  north  jetty,  and  2,134  tons  on  the  south 
jetty. 

It  is  believed  to  be  shortly  the  intention  of  the  engineers  to 
simultaneously  advance  both  jetties  until  a channel  of  30  feet 
in  depth  is  obtained.  It  is  estimated  that  another  14  months  will 
be  required  to  completely  finish  the  work  at  the  present  rate  of 
progress. 

In  my  last  report  I alluded  at  some  length  to  the  advantages 
which  it  was  thought  would  undoubtedly  accrue  to  the  port  of 
Galveston  in  the  event  of  deep  water  being  obtained,  and  I see 
no  reason  to  in  any  way  alter  the  conclusions  that  I then  drew. 
In  my  opinion  it  is  undoubtedly  certain  that  Galveston,  now  that 
she  has  obtained  a deep-water  outlet  to  the  sea,  will  eventually 
become  a port  of  the  first  importance. 

Whilst  the  town  itself  may  never  grow  to  be  a very  populous 
city,  I am  still  of  opinion  that  the  port  of  Galveston  is  destined  in 
the  near  future,  provided  the  proper  steps  are  taken  to  turn  to 
good  account  the  facilities  for  trade  and  shipping  now  at  command 
here,  to  become  one  of  the  leading  if  not  the  leading  entrepots  ” 
for  the  outgoing  and  incoming  commerce  of  the  great  south-west. 

Already  every  indication  points  to  this  conclusion,  and  it  needs 
but  the  active  co-operation  of  the  commercial  men  of  this  and  the 
neighbouring  states,  in  conjunction  with  additional  railroad 
facilities,  to  amply  justify  in  increased  business  the  labour  and 
money  that  have  been  expended  by  the  Federal  Government  in 
providing  this  port  with  a system  of  jetties  that  has  successfully 
done  away  with  the  long  existing  impediment  to  direct  communi- 
cation with  the  sea. 

This,  the  year  just  ended,  has  hardly  proved  a fit  one  in  which 


Work  done  on 
the  jetties' 


Expected 
advantage  to 
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Galveston 
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water. 
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to  test  tlie  value  of  the  new  position  of  Galveston.  The  export 
trade  here  is  largely  dependent  on  the  Texas  crop  of  cotton,  and 
as  this  has  been  a phenomenally  short  one  this  season,  and  there 
has  been  nothing  really  to  take  its  place,  a full  trial  of  the  new 
conditions  has  yet  to  be  made. 

AVhen  it  is  known  to  the  world,  however,  that  every  facility 
for  exporting  and  importing  cargoes  of  any  nature,  including  those 
known  as  “ dead  weight  ” cargoes,  exists  here,  that  a perm^anent 
and  deep  channel  of  over  20  feet  leading  directly  to  the  open  sea 
is  now  in  use,  that  there  is  no  longer  any  danger  of  vessels  being 
delayed  or  damaged  through  striking  the  bar,  that  vessels  can  now 
load  their  entire  cargoes  at  the  wharf,  thus  obviating  the  expense 
formerly  attendant  on  lightering,  which  no  longer  is  necessary, 
that  wharfage  rates  are  as  low  as  in  any  other  port  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  facilities  for  loading  and  storing  cargo  of  essentially 
modern  character,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  trade  and  shipping 
of  this  port  will  receive  a great  impetus. 

The  commercial  bodies  of  this  and  neighbouring  south-western 
States  are  already  moving  in  the  matter,  and  a Deep  Water 
Utilization  Committee,  consisting  of  delegates  from  the  various 
States  tributary  to  this  port,  has  been  formed  with  the  object, 
as  the  name  implies,  of  securing  for  Galveston  all  that  portion 
of  the  trade  of  the  south-west  that  looks  to  this  port  as  its  natural 
outlet. 

Of  course,  Galveston  must  expect  to  meet  with  vigorous 
competition  and  commercial  rivalry  on  the  part  of  other  competing 
ports,  but  despite  this  it  is  the  calm  opinion  of  practical  business 
men  that  in  the  long  run  she  will  hold  her  own,  and  even  more 
than  this,  gain  on  her  rivals. 

In  this  opinion  I,  for  my  part,  fully  concur,  and  I should  not 
be  surprised,  given  good  cotton  and  grain  crops  this  year,  to  see 
a material  increase  in  the  trade  of  this  port,  and  such  increase 
become  permanent. 

ISIew  Mexico. 

The  following  appears  in  the  report  of  the  Governor  of  New 
Mexico  to  the  United  States  secretary,  of  June  30,  1895,  and 
which  speaks  for  itself: — 

“There  has  been  no  material  increase  in  the  population  of 
New  Mexico  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  although  a healthy 
immigration  has  been  coming  into  all  parts  of  the  territory  of 
a most  excellent  class  of  farmers,  and  several  of  the  mining  camps 
that  had  been  temporarily  abandoned  during  the  depression  are 
again  filling  up  with  miners. 

“ The  financial  depression  and  business  stagnation  that  affected 
this  territory,  in  common  with  all  parts  of  the  Union,  so  disastrously 
last  year  has  in  a great  measure  passed  away,  and  upon  every 
liand  may  be  seen  the  evidence  of  renewed  business  activity  and 
coming  prosperity. 

“New  Mexico  has  never  been  so  wonderfully  blessed  with 
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copious  rains,  and  all  that  tends  to  the  production  of  a bounteous 
harvest,  as  during  the  present  season. 

“Everywhere  across  the  broad  plains,  and  over  naountaiiis  and 
valleys,  we  find  a most  luxurious  growth  of  native  grasses  such  as 
has  seldom  been  seen  before,  and  the  extensive  herds  of  sheep, 
cattle,  and  horses  pasturing  thereon  are  in  an  excellent  condition. 

“ The  farmers  and  orchardists  have  harvested  a most  abundant 
crop  of  grain,  alfalfa,  wheat,  oats,  and  other  cereals,  while  the 
orchards  and  vineyards  are  filled  with  the  most  delicious  fruits 
and  grapes.  This  is  the  news  from  every  portion  of  the  territory. 
Those  best  informed  pronounce  the  present  crop  of  fruit,  grapes, 
grasses  and  grains  to  be  the  largest  in  the  history  of  New  Mexico. 

“ This,  together  with  an  advance  of  fully  25  per  cent,  in  the 
value  of  range  cattle  and  sheep,  and  an.  advance  of  35  per  cent, 
in  the  value  of  wool,  has  given  new  life  and  impetus  to  the 
ranchmen  and  agriculturists,  relieved  them  largely  from  their 
financial  embarrassments,  and  greatly  added  to  the  material 
prosperity  of  the  territory. 

“The  healthful  immigration  which  had  set  in  in  the  Pecos 
Valley,  in  the  counties  of  Eddy  and  Chaves,  referred  to  in  my 
last  annual  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  has  continued 
and  somewhat  increased  during  the  past  year.  Especially  is  this 
the  case  in  the  county  of  Chaves,  where  the  immigration  has  been 
very  large. 

“This  is  due  largely  to  the  completion  of  the  works  of  the 
Pecos  Valley  Irrigating  and  Improvement  Company,  to  which 
reference  will  hereafter  be  made.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
counties  of  San  Juan,  Valencia,  Bernalillo,  and  Colfax,  where  like 
enterprises  are  in  progress,  the  completion  of  such  enterprises 
being  the  attraction  of  these  localities,  bringing  as  they  do  into 
the  market  large  bodies  to  most  excellent  farming  land,  which, 
by  means  of  ditches  and  reservoirs,  are  made  available  for  this 
purpose. 

“The  mining  camps  of  the  counties  of  Santa  Fe,  Grant,  Socono, 
Sierra,  Lincoln,  and  Bernalillo,  where  business  was  at  a standstill 
12  months  ago,  are  again  filling  with  throngs  of  miners  whose 
year’s  labour  has  resulted  in  a large  increase  of  the  production 
of  the  precious  minerals. 

“ No  census  of  the  population  has  been  taken  during  the  year, 
but  a careful  estimate,  made  by  well-informed  persons  from  the 
different  counties,  places,  the  immigration  to  the  territory  during 
the  year  at  about  6,000,  mostly  adult  farmers  or  miners.” 


Land  Titles. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  by  the  Court  of  Private  Land  titles. 
Land  Claims  in  respect  of  settling  titles  to  vast  areas  of  land  in 
New  Mexico. 

The  Court  apparently  fulfils  the  intention  with  which  it  was 
organised,  and  its  work  has  hitherto  been  rapid  and  excellent. 
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The  uncertainty  of  title  has  done  much  to  retard  the  settlement  of 
New  Mexico,  and  until  this  uncertainty  has  been  removed  by  the 
action  of  such  courts  as  the  one  under  notice  no  great  development 
or  immigration  can  be  expected. 

Up  to  now  the  Court,  in  its  existence  of  two  years,  has  disposed 
of  suits  affecting  6,800,667  acres  of  land.  108  cases  have  been 
tried  by  the  Court,  of  which  35  were  heard  between  August,  1894, 
and  July,  1895. 


Taxable  Property. 

The  total  assessed  value  of  the  real  estate,  live  stock,  merchan- 
dise, and  miscellaneous  property  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1895,  was  41,128,620  doL,  as  against  43,620,244  dol.  in  1894. 
Only  lands,  houses,  and  live  stock  are  taxable. 

The  following  are  the  rates  of  assessment : — 


For— 

Mills  on  the 
Dollar. 

Territorial  purposes 

6 

Casual  deficit  bonds 

r. 

0-25 

Territorial  institutions  .. 

•• 

•• 

1 -50 

Total 

7 -70 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  real  and  personal 
property  subject  to  tax  for  1894-5  : 
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Counties. 

Value. 

1894. 

1895. 

Dol. 

c. 

Dol. 

c. 

Bernalillo  ..  .. 

6,377,277 

0 

6,993,569 

64 

Chaves  . . 

1,446,002 

0 

1,671,008 

0 

.Colfax 

3,834,620 

0 

2,902,670 

0 

Donna  Ana 

2,733,563 

0 

2,755,285 

0 

Eddy 

1,992,095 

70 

1,549,775 

0 

Grant 

4,129,168 

34 

3,677,835 

0 

Guadaloupe 

1,166,120 

0 

705,724 

0 

Lincoln  . . 

1,546,588 

67 

1,583,840 

0 

Mora 

1,427,476 

94 

1,101,474 

0 

Eio  Arriba 

1,027,277 

0 

869,334 

0 

San  Juan. . 

520,844 

69 

656,799 

85 

Santa  Fe . . 

2,631,898 

0 

2,436,457 

0 

San  Miguel 

5,954,079 

0 

5,232,305 

0 

Sierra 

1,380,097 

52 

1,427,162 

81 

Socorro  . . 

2,935,968 

0 

2,730,110 

0 

Taos 

618,335 

0 

1,157,210 

16 

Valencia.. 

1,783,133 

95 

2,127,723 

49 

Union 

•• 

1,650,338 

0 

41,574,844 

81 

41,128,620 

95 

Deduct  exemptions  to'lieads  of  family, 
under  Sec.  1 cap,  6,  laws  of  1893,  on 

total  valuation 

2,056,400 

0 

2,038,119 

31 

Total  balance,  subject  to 

taxation  . . . . 

39,519,444 

81 

39,090,501 

64 

Territorial  Debt, 

The  following  is  a statement  of  the  territorial  indebtedness,  as 
it  appeared  on  July  25,  1895  : — 


Statement  of  Debt  of  New  Mexico. 


- 

Title  of  Bond. 

Date. 

Amount, 

Outstanding. 

I. 

Capitol  Building  Bonds 

1884-85 

Dollars. 

200,000 

II. 

„ Contingent  Fund  Bonds 

1887  .. 

50,000 

III. 

Current  Expense  Bonds 

1887-88 

150,000 

IV. 

Provisional  Indebtedness  Bonds 

1889  .. 

200,000 

V. 

Insane  Asylum  Bonds. . 

1891  .. 

• • 

25,000 

. VI. 

Casual  Deficit  „ , . 

1893  .. 

• • 

100,800 

VII. 

Refunding  „ 

>1  * * 

• • 

101,000 

VIII. 

Penitentiary  Refunding  Bonds 

1894  .. 

81,000 

Total  

•• 

1 

907,800 

All  of  this  debt,  excepting  the  Casual  Deficit  Bonds,  which  are 
5 per  cent,  bonds,  and  the  Capitol  Building  Bonds,  which  are  7 
per  cent,  bonds,  bears  interest  at  6 per  cent. 
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There  was  a cash  balance  of  115,802  dol.  in  the  Treasury  on 
January  25,  1895. 

Hallways, 

There  was  no  new  railroad  building  in  New  Mexico  during 
1895  ; but  there  are  indications  that  the  Pecos  Valley  Eailroad, 
which  was  built  in  1894  as  far  as  Eoswell,  will,  in  the  near  future, 
be  extended  in  a north-easterly  direction  to  connect  with  the 
Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe  at  some  point  in  Texas  or  the 
Indian  territory.  There  are  also  prospects  of  railways  being  built 
from  El  Paso  to  Eoswell,  and  from  Santa  Fe  westerly  across  the 
Eio  Grande  into  the  Cochiti  mining  district. 


Btoclx,  Raisiny. 

An  impetus  was  given  to  the  stock-raising  interests  of  North 
Mexico  during  1895  owing  to  the  advance  in  the  price  of  cotton 
and  sheep,  and  the  excellent  season  for  fodder. 

New  Mexico  is  largely  interested  in  both  cattle  and  sheep,  and 
stands  fifth  among  the  states  in  the  number  of  her  sheep,  and 
seventh  in  the  value  of  her  wool. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1895,  there  were  sent  to 
market  from  New  Mexico  about  150,000  head,  mostly  steer 
cattle,  and  about  15,000  were  slaughtered  during  that  period  for 
home  consumption.  About  300,000  head  of  sheep  were  also 
exported,  and  about  14,700,000  lbs.  of  wool. 


Irrigation. 

This  is  always  an  important  subject  as  regards  New  Mexico, 
where  the  greater  portion  of  the  land,  to  be  productive,  needs 
irrigation.  In  every  part  of  the  territory  people  are  alive  to  the 
necessity  of  these  methods,  and  new  systems  are  being  rapidly 
undertaken,  and  those  already  in  existence  completed. 

In  the  extreme  north-west,  in  the  county  of  San  Juan,  four 
extensive  enterprises  are  in  course  of  completion.  Four  hundred 
miles  of  ditches  have  £^lready  been  completed,  and  it  is  estimated 
tliat  tliey  will  cover  225,000  acres  of  land,  of  which  from  60,000 
to  80,000  acres  are  already  under  cultivation. 

This  is  given  as  an  example  of  these  irrigation  enterprises : — 

In  tlie  Pecos  Valley  the  system  of  irrigation  is  said  to  be  one 
of  tlie  most  complete  in  the  world.  It  has  been  in  use  some  six 
years.  ■ • • 

During  the  year  ended  July,  1895,  the  length  of  the  canals  - 
lias  been  increased  by  100  miles,  bringing  the  total  up  to  1,300 
miles. 

The  whole  of  the  Pecos  Valley  is  an  example  of  the  successful 
employment  of  irrigation. 
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Mining. 

During  the  year  ended  June  30,  1895,  the  mining  industry  in 
New  Mexico  revived  greatly,  owing  to  the  better  prices  for  silver 
and  lead,  the  two  minerals  chiefly  found  there.  The  gold  camps 
in  particular  received  much  impetus,  and  there  were  engaged 
almost  as  many  miners  as  at  any  time  in  the  previous  history  of 
New  Mexico. 


Return  of  British  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  Galveston  in  the  Year  1895. 
Direct  Trade  in  British  Vessels  from  and  to  Great  Britain  and  British  Colonies. 
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Statement  of  Vessels  Entered  and  Cleared  Coastwise,  District  of 
Galveston,  for  Years  stated  below. 


Entered. 


Year. 

Domestic  Vessels. 

Foreign  Vessels. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

1895  

325 

333,370 

28 

28,834 

1894  

309 

306,388 

27 

37,776 

1893  .. 

257 

287,071 

36 

50,176 

1892  

240 

302,325 

22 

34,928 

Cleared, 


Year. 

Domestic  Vessels, 

Foreign  Vessels. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons, 

1895  

272 

289,577 

10 

12,463 

1894  

267 

282,752 

6 

2,886 

1893  

196 

252,055 

’ 6 

8,205 

1892  

147 

250,358 

6 

6,429 

(2123) 


c 


‘oTATi^MENT  of  Exports  of  Commodities  of  Domestic  Manufacture  and  Growth  from  the  Customs  District  of 

Galveston  for  the  Year  ending  December  31,  1895. 
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Total,  1894. 

Dollars. 

17,407 

7,668 

4,030 

21, 426 
5,347 
631 

14,'i72 

2,506 

: : : : : 

1 

Total,  1895. 

Dollars. 

7,400 

521 

2,734  1 

274 
3,957 
6,918 
19,529  1 

1,952 
2,940 
686 
6,234 
49,650 
1,610 

28,749  1 

100  i 

133,254 
425,428  1 

701,138 
562,869 
557,981 

! 

Austria- 

Hungary. 

Dollars. 

584 

i : : : : 

i 

Belgium. 

Dollars. 

2,325t 

227 

British 

East 

Indies. 

Dollars. 

28,749 

28,749 

4l‘,903 

Cuba. 

Dollars. 

1,851 

1,851 

364,592 

621,186 

45,743 

British 

West 

Indies. 

Dollars. 

883 

1,539 

2,422 

3,695 

2,578 

Honduras. 

Dollars. 

*395 

5 

400 

769 

439*, 723* 

Italy. 

Dollars. 

455 

*60 

515 

158 

Quantity. 

i iSi  isi  » 
- "I 

: : : : : 

Tons 

Tons 

Lbs. 

>> 

Gallons  ... 
Lbs. 

Tons 

Commodities-  i 

1 

, American  manufactures  re-imported  ... 

Art  works  

Asphaltum  (crude) 

Books  and  printed  matter 

Goal,  anthracite  

Coffee  

Cotton  ties  (iron  and  steel)  

Fruits  and  nuts  (green  and  ripe)  

Household  and  personal  effects 

Mineral  waters,  natural 

Paper  stock  (old  bagging)  

Salt 

Scientific  apparatus  ...  ...  ... 

Vegetable  fibres,  j ute  and  jute  butts  

Miscellaneous  articles  (all  other)  

Totals  free  for  1895  

„ 1894  

„ 1893  

„ 1892  

„ 1891  
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1 

Spain. 

1 

: • 

•§  - • 

Turkey. 

Dollars. 

36 

aia 

S ' 

351 

673* 

355 

Porto  llico. 

Dollars. 

49 

6,286 

6,335 

3,668 

3,180 

11,629 

Mexico. 

Dollars. 

lio 

623 

650 

1,273 

7,257 

6,599 

5,604 

Netherlands. 

Dollars. 

: ; 

631 

4,072 

27,304 

France. 

Dollars. 

”*  5 

... 

' j 

l’,275 

993 

’*’l2 

10,853 

39 

10,892 

11,292 

7,093 

13,144 

Great 

Britain. 

1 J|l}  :■  : .=r*=^ 

101,449 

84,885 

186,334 

152,231 

201,961 

304,314 

Germany. 

Dollars. 

“*48 

9,772 

12,289 

"678 

209 

27 

186 

43,899 

6,873 

50,772 
7,909 
i 9,023 

11,318 

^ Quantity. 
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Brazil.  t Austria.  t British  Columbia. 


Statement  of  Vessels  engaged  in  the  Foreign  Trade  in  the  District  of  Galveston  during  the  'Year  endin 

December  31,  1895. 
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. . Id. 
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. . 

..  2|d. 

1630.  Rotterdam 

« • 

. . Id. 

1572.  Bilbao 

. , 

..  3|d. 

1631.  Alexandria 

• • 

. . l|d. 

1573.  Barcelona  . . 

. . 3d. 

1632.  Tokio 

..  2|d. 

1574.  Flume 

..  2d. 

1633.  Tangier 

..  Ud. 

1575.  Tahiti 

. . 

..  Id. 

1634.  Oporto 

• « 

..  l|d. 

1576.  San  Francisco 

. . 

. . 6d. 

1635.  St.  Petersburg 

• • 

..  4d. 

1577.  Ichang  . . 

. . 

..  l|d. 

1636.  Dantzig 

• • 

..  2d. 

1578.  Amoy 

. , 

..  Ucl. 

1637.  Macao 

..  Id. 

1579.  Wenchow  . . 

, . 

.0  id. 

1638.  Hiogo  and  Osaka 

, , 

..  6d. 

1580.  Smyrna 

..  2|d. 

1639.  Naples 

..  l|d. 

1581.  Nice  . . 

..  l|d. 

1640.  Kiungchow 

|d. 

1582.  Soul . . 

1641.  Rome 

. . l|d. 

1583.  Bio  G-rande  do  Sul 

. . 4d. 

1642.  Beira 

. . |d. 

1584.  Nagasaki 

..  Id. 

1643.  Sc.  Jago  de 

iba 

..  4|d. 

1585.  Hakodate  . . 

..  Id. 
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. . 6d. 
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. . 

..  3d. 
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..  l|d. 
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• • 

..  Id. 
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..  Id. 

1648.  Tunis 

..  Id. 

1590.  New  York  .. 

, , 

..  Id. 

1649.  Antwerp 

..  Id. 

1591.  Athens 

..  2d. 

1650.  Tokio 

..  Id. 

1592.  Baghdad 

. . Id. 

1651.  Honolulu 

..  Id. 

1593.  Vienna 

..  l|d. 

1652.  Stettin 

, . l|d. 

1594.  Montevideo . . 

. . 

..  2|d. 

1653.  Bangkok 

..  Id. 

1595.  Swatow 

..  l|d. 

1654.  Batoum 

..  l|d. 

1593.  Foochow 

, 

. . Id. 

1655.  Mexico 

..  9|d. 

1597.  Tamsui 

• , 

..  Id. 

1656.  Odessa 

..  l|d. 

1598.  Chungking  . . 

, , 

. . Id. 

• 1657.  Reunion 

..  Id. 

1599.  Chefoo 

. . Id. 

1658.  Tokio 

..  l|d. 

1600.  Tokio 

..  l|d. 

1659.  Maranham 

..  Id. 

1601.  Bangkok 

. . 

..  Id. 

1660.  Copenhagen. . 

. . Id. 

1602.  Caracas 

..  l|d. 

1661.  Berlin 

..  l|d. 

1603.  Sofia.. 

. . 2|d. 

1662.  Teheran 

..  2|d. 

1604.  Belgrade  . . 

..  2|d. 

1663.  Salonica 

..  l|d. 

1605.  Shanghai 

. , 

..  2|d. 

1664.  Manila 

..  Id. 

1606.  Canton 

• « 

..  l|d. 

1665.  Florence 

..  5|d. 

1607.  Meshed 

..  l|d. 

1666.  Dakar 

..  Id. 

1608.  Erzeroum  . . 

. . Id. 

1667.  Havre 

..  2d. 

1609.  Galatz 

..  2d. 

1668.  Rouen 

. . 2d. 

1610.  Fort  Said  .. 

..  l|d. 

1669.  Corfu 

..  Id. 

1611.  The  Hague  . . 

. , 

..  lid. 

1670.  Calais 

..  Id. 

1612.  Calais 

..  Id. 

1671.  Tehran 

..  l|d. 

1613.  Newchwang  . 

, . 

. . Id. 

1672.  Barcelona 

. . 2d. 

1611.  Copenhagen., 

..  Id. 

1673.  Anisterdarn  . . 

..  Id. 

1615.  Odessa 

. , 

..  2d. 

1674.  Bordeaux 

..  2|d. 

1616.  Gotlienbarg. , 

, , 

. . 2d. 

1675.  Warsaw 

..  Id. 

1617.  IVlannlieim  .. 

. . 

..  lid. 

1676.  Havana 

..  l|d. 

1618.  Old  Calabar. . 

..  5d. 

1677.  Berlin 

..  Id. 

1619.  Pekin 

..  24d. 

1678.  Beira 

..  l|d. 

1620.  Taganrog  . . 

. , 

..  2d. 

1679.  Saigon 

, , 

..  Id. 

1621.  Brindisi 

..  2id. 

1680.  Trebizond 

..  Id. 

1622.  Jeddah 

,,  lid. 

1681.  Vera  Cruz 

..  l|d. 

1623.  Hamburg  .. 

, , 

. . 3d. 

1682.  Patras 

..  Id. 

1624.  Angora  ,, 

1683.  La  Roehelle 

..  l|d. 

1625.  Buda-Pesth. . 

..  lid. 

1684.  Madrid 

..  l.|d. 

1626.  Beyrout 

• • 

..  Id. 

1685.  Belgrade 

..  2d. 

1627.  Bushire 

• • 

..  2d. 

1686.  Algiers 

..  5d. 

1628.  Stettin 

1687.  Galrcston 

. 

..  2H. 

No.  1688. 


Heference  to  previous  Report,  Annual  Series  No.  1551. 


UNITED  STATES. 

NEW  ORLEANS. 


Consul  St.  John  to  the  Marpuis  of  Salisbury. 


My  Lord,  New  Orleans,  March  11,  1896. 

I HAVE  the  honour  to  transmit  herewith  my  Annual  Trade 
Report  for  1895,  as  well  as  those  from  Mr.  Hov/e,  Her  Majesty’s 
Vice-Consul  at  Pensacola,  and  Mr.  Barnewall,  British  Vice- 
Consul  at  Mobile. 

I have^  8iC. 

(Signed)  C.  L.  ST.  JOHN. 


Report  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  the  Consular  District  of 
New  Orleans  for  the  Year  1895. 
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NEW  ORLEANS. 


Commerce. 

The  commerce  of  New  Orleans  has  seen  many  fluctuations  Commerce, 
and  changes  during  the  last  10  years,  changes  that  have  diverted 
some  of  the  business  that  formerly  came  here,  but  at  the  same 
time  New  Orleans  has  extended  its  commercial  influence  in  other 
directions.  The  river  business  has  been  very  materially  affected. 

What  formerly  was  handled  by  steamboats  is  now  done  by  rail- 
roads. A point  to  be  observed  is  the  shrinkage  in  values,  running 
up  to  30  per  cent,  in  many  cases.  Tims,  New  Orleans  the  past 
season  received  691,000  bales  of  cotton  in  excess  of  the  season 
1893-94,  yet  the  exports  of  the  2 seasons  differ  only  by  a few 
thousand  dollars  in  value. 

Owing  to  the  building  of  the  jetties  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  the  inconveniences  of  1870  have  been  avoided.  • At  that 
time  the  river  was  frequently  closed  for  weeks,  and  generally 
at  the  busiest  season  of  the  year,  for  all  vessels  over  1,200  tons. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  New  Orleans  enjoys  exceptional  advantages 
for  a manufacturing  town;  an  abundance  of  raw  material,  particularly 
cotton,  wool,  leather,  lumber,  iron  and  coal,  cheap  cost  of  living 
as  compared  with  the  north,  and  a climate  allowing  work  to  be 
done  throughout  the  year,  The  State  constitution  exempts  from 
taxation  all  capital  engaged  in  manufactures. 

The  average  yearly  wages  paid  to  the  factory  hands  in  New 
Orleans  was  442  dol.  (90^.  about),  but  a slight  decrease  has  lately 
taken  place,  and  there  is  at  the  present  moment  a great  demand 
for  employment.  I would  warn  British  subjects  not  to  be  induced 
by  prospects  of  what  appear  to  be  high  wages,  for  living,  though 
less  costly  than  in  the  north,  is  anything  but  cheap — especially 
house  rent — and  the  population  is  more  than  sufficient  to  fill  up 
every  kind  of  employment. 

Compared  with  the  other  cities  of  the  United  States  New 
Orleans  holds,  this  year,  the  third  place  in  exports,  and  the  sixth 
in  imports,  which  are  as  follows; — 


"Value. 

Currency. 

Sterling. 

Dollars. 

£ 

Exports  .. 

71,327,601 

14,706,700 

Imports  . . 

15,185,356 

3,156,330 

Compared  with  1894  the  imports  show  an  increase  in  value 
of  32,100/.,  and  the  exports  a decrease  of  234,780/. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a return  of  the  principal  articles  of 
export  carried  in  British  sliips  during  the  year. 

The  total  arrivals  of  vessels  during  the  year  were  (not 
counting  coastwise  American)  868  vessels  of  all  nationalities, 
equalling  975,939  tons,  as  shown  in  Table  A annexed. 

(2125) 
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UNITED  STATES. 


Finance. 

The  local  money  market  has  shown  no  special  feature  during 
the  past  commercial  year,  except  an  abnormally ‘abundant  supply 
and  lowness  of  rates,  attributed  to  the  depression  of  business 
generally  in  all  lines. 

The  unusually  high  rates  for  foreign  exchange  that  have 
prevailed  during  the  past  season  can  be  traced  to  several  causes. 
First,  the  prices  at  which  the  bulk  of  products  sold  were  the 
lowest  known  for  the  past  50  years;  then,  the  exports  of  grain 
were  remarkably  small,  due  to  the  good  crops  made  in  Europe. 
But  the  most  important  factor  in  the  case  was*  the  selling  out  by 
European  holders  of  enormous  amounts  of  American  investments, 
their  confidence  in  several  large  railroad  companies  in  this  country 
having  been  shaken. 

Since  January  1 the  rates  for  sight  exchange  on  New  York 
in  this  market  were  lower  than  usual,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
southern  banks  and  large  commercial  houses  had  borrowed 
comparatively  little  from  their  northern  correspondents,  and  the 
engagements  they  had  to  meet  were  much  less  than  in  former 
years.  As  a rule  these  loans  ^\ere  made  in  the  late  summer,  or 
early  in  the  autumn,  when  the  crops  began  to  move,  and  did  not 
fall  due  until  after  January  1,  1895. 

Silver,  though  not  fluctuating  so  widely  as  last  year,  has,  at 
times,  been  quite  depressed. 


Cotton. 

The  cotton  industry  of  the  United  States,  according  to  the 
Times-Democrat,”  has  received  another  set  back  during  the  past 
12  months.  Some  other  industries  may  have  fared  as  badly, 
but  scarcely  worse.  The  year  opened  with  idle  spindles  in  all 
parts  of  the  country ; idle,  not  because  of  insolvency,  or  any 
approach  to  insolvency,  but  simply  because  flnancial  and 
commercial  affairs  in  the  United  States  were  greatly  deranged. 
Hence,  with  the  advent  of  the  new  year,  the  future  of  the 
cotton  industry  assumed  the  position  of  the  most  important 
matter  before  the  people  of  the  Southern  States.  Such  being 
the  case  the  policy  with  respect  to  the  next  crop  became  a 
serious  problem.  Tlie  result  was  a determination  to  reduce  the 
cotton  acreage  by  25  per  cent. 

In  December  and  January  of  the  present  cotton  year 
(1894-95)  it  became  obvious  that  America  would  not,  and 
could  not,  plant  another  big  crop  at  such  low  prices.  As  the 
depression  lasted  until  near  the  middle  of  March,  it  became 
evident  that  there  were  prospects  of  a reduced  acreage.  Then 
came  several  very  pronounced  influences,  all  moving  in  the 
same  direction,  namely,  a continual  rise  in  silver;  a further 
strengthened  conviction  of  a largely  reduced  acreage  in  America ; 
the  feeling  that  the  war  in  the  far  East  was  drawing  to  a 
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conclusion ; and  the  weather  conditions  were  still  unfavourable, 
with  a marked  want  cf  rain  in  Texas.  The  present  crop  had 
been  estimated  from  9,000,000  to  11,000,000  bales ; the  actual 
crop  was  9,901,251  bales. 

The  prices  during  the  past  season  (1894-95)  reached  the  Prices  of 
lowest  figures  on  record : Middling,  4|  c.  in  November  (1894),  <^otton. 
at  New  Orleans;  middling  Gulf,  5|  c.  in  November,  February, 
and  March,  at  New  York;  and  middling  Americans,  in 

November,  January,  and  February  at  Liverpool. 

The  present  crop  (1895-96)  showed  here  in  September,  prices 
advancing,  middling,  c.  spot,  reaching,  on  October  16,  as 
high  as  9y^  c. ; the  rate  now  is  7§  c. 

While  production  has  been  growing  consumption  of  cotton 
has  also  made  considerable  progress,  the  quantity  absorbed  year 
by  year  having  risen  from  6,080,000  bales  in  1866-67  to 

6.312.000  bales  In  1871-72;  7,270,000  bales  in  1877-78; 

9.290.000  bales  in  1883-84;  11,055,000  bales  in  1889-90;  and 

11.714.000  in  1893-94.  Cotton  prices  have,  however,  not  by 
any  means  been  maintained  during  the  last  30  years.  They 
liave  been,  in  fact,  especially  recently,  phenomenally  low,  a state 
of  things  which  would  appear  to  show  that  production  has  really 
out-stripped  consumption.  It  is  noticeable  that  while  the 
consumption  of  cotton  in  Great  Britain  has  inci'eased  on  the 
whole  during  the  past  30  years,  it  has  made  much  more  rapid 
advances  In  other  quarters.  When  we  come  to  deal  with 
Continental  Europe  w’e  find  that  the  consumption  rose  from 

1.700.000  bales  in  1866-67  to  2,032,000  in  1872-73;  from 

2.596.000  bales  in  1878-79  to  3,255,000  bales  in  1884-85  ; and 
from  4,538,000  bales  in  1890-91  to  4,784,000  in  1893-94. 

The  cotton  shipments  during  the  late  year  (1894-95)  in- Shipments 
creased  nearly  1,500,000  bales,  and  reached  the  enormous  and  of  cotton, 
unprecedented  total  of  6,718,961  bales — almost  7,000,000  bales. 

According  to  the  latest  available  statistics  (1894-95)  the  Cotton  mill?, 
number  of  cotton  mills  in  the  south  is  as  follows  : — Alabama  30, 

Arkansas  3,  Georgia  70,  Kentucky  11,  Louisiana  5,  Mississippi 
11,  ISortli  Carolina  161,  South  Carolina  80,  Texas  10,  Virginia  15, 

Tennessee  34,  Missouri  4.  Total  completed  mills,  and  in  course 
of  erection  435,  of  which  44  are  new,  not  yet  finished — a total 
of  435,  as  against  180  in  1880  and  264  in  1890. 

The  total  number  of  spindles  in  mills  now  erected  and  in  Spindles, 
operation  in  the  south  is  3,177,310  in  1894-95,  as  against 
1,699,082  in  1890,  showing  an  increase  of  1,478,228  in  the  last 
5 years. 

With  regard  to  looms,  there  are  at  the  present  moment  Looms. 
70,874,  against  38,865  in  1890,  showing  an  increase  during  the 
last  5 years  of  32,009. 
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UNITED  STATES. 


Colton  baling. 


Cotton  seed. 


Breadstuflfa 
and  grain. 


Flour. 


Return  showing  Weight  of  Bales  during  the  Year  1894-95. 


State.  1 

Number  of 
Bales. 

Average 
W t ight. 

Quantity. 

Louisiana 

Alabama 

Florida  and  Georgia  . . 

2 584  115 
240,220 
1,108,661 

511  19 
607  -85 
491  -63 

Lbs. 

1,320,973,747 

121,995,727 

546,051,007 

The  Cotton  Baling  Convention  of  Steamship  Agents,  Railroad, 
and  Steamboat  Men,  held  in  February,  was  well  attended.  Its 
objects  were  the  consideration  of  the  methods  in  baling  and 
shipping,  and  to  take  some  action  tending  to  increase  the  density 
of  the  bales  by  better  compression,  which  would  at  once  tend  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  transportation,  and  at  the  same  time  to  lessen 
the  risks  from  fire. 

In  March  the  International  City  Press  ’’  valued  at  about 
10,000/.  was  burnt,  and  17,000  bales  of  cotton  valued  at  100,000/. 
were  also  destroyed. 

In  1889  there  were  a few  small  mills  making  cotton  seed 
products,  worth,  perhaps,  1,000,000/.  Now  the  trade  uses  a 
capital  of  near  8,000,000/.,  and  makes  a product  worth  over 

14.000. 000/.  The  material  consumed  was  regarded  as  \vorthless 
in  1861.  In  1892-93  the  price  was  3/.  IO5.  per  ton,  but  fell  to 
about  3/.  per  ton  or  under.  In  1894-95,  owing  to  the  largeness 
of  the  cotton  crop,  the  price  fell  to  less  than  21.  a ton.  There 
are  some  300  mills  manufacturing  cotton  oil  from  the  seed. 
The  value  of  the  foreign  business  (1895)  amounted  to  over 

1.000. 000/.  The  greatest  demand  comes  from  the  United 

Kingdom. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  total  crush  of  cotton-seed  by  the  mills  of 
New  Orleans  from  September  1,  1894,  to  August  31,  1895,  was 
about  115,000  tons,  yielding  in  round  figures  about  4,600,000 
gallons  crude  oil,  say  92,000  barrels,  43,125  tons  of  cake  and 
meal. 

With  the  wheat  crop  small,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  wheat 
exports  should  show  a further  reduction  in  1894-95  after  a very 
considerable  reduction  in  both  1893-94  and  1892-93.  But 
nevertheless  the  total  of  exports  is  yet  considerable,  being  about 

145.000. 000  bushels  (though  in  1891-92  they  amounted  to 
225,000  bushels).  On  the  year’s  exports  the  average  price  has 
been  under  58  c.  (25.  5c/.)  per  bushel. 

The  reduction  in  flour  has  been  equally  striking.  For  1894-95 
the  average  is  only  a little  over  3^  dol.  (13s.  7c/.)  per  barrel ; 
whereas  in  1891-92  it  was  almost  5 dol.  (about  20s.)  per  barrel. 

An  important  increase,  however,  is  observable  in  flour  in 
barrels;  but  there  has  been  a falling-off  in  receipts  of  Indian 
corn  and  wheat  as  compared  with  last  year.  A larger  foreign 
exporting  business  is  expected  at  this  port  for  the  conung  season 
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of  1895-96,  The  shipping  facilities  are  abundant  and  first  class, 
principally  by  English  steamers. 

The  total  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  entire  United  States  in  Sugar. 
1894  was  2,024,668  tons,  against  1,905,862  tons  in  1893,  and 
1,853,370  tons  in  1892.  The  increase  for  1894  is  118,786  tons, 
or  6'23  per  cent.,  against  54,492  tons,  or  2 8 per  cent,  increase 
on  1893.  The  consumption  of  1894  consisted  of  265,500  tons  of 
domestic  cane-sugar,  20,000  tons  of  domestic  beet  sugar,  300 
tons  of  sorghum  sugar,  5,000  tons  of  maple  sugar,  15,000  tons  of 
domestic  manufactured  molasses  sugar  ; making  a total  of  305,800 
tons  of  United  States  production,  and  1,554,528  tons  of  foreign 
cane  and  other  sugar,  making  a total  of  1,718,868  tons  of  foreign 
production. 

When  the  consumption  of  sugar  was  1,000,000  tons  the  cost 
of  centrifugals  was  7*79  c.  per  lb.,  and  of  granulated  9*23  c.  per 
lb.,  a difference  of  1*44  c.  per  lb.  When  the  consumption  was 
2,000,000  tons,  the  centrifugals  cost  3*24  c.  per  lb.,  and  the 
granulated  4*12  c.  per  lb.,  a difference  of  0*88  c.  per  lb.,  a lower- 
ing of  the  cost  of  sugar  to  the  people  of  5*11  c.  per  lb.,  or  55  per 
cent.  This  great  saving,  it  is  said,  has  been  brought  about  by 
Kuro[)ean  countries,  especially  Germany,  in  promoting  and  pro- 
tecting their  beet  sugar  industries  under  a system  of  bounties, 
and  it  is  stated  that  there  is  no  good  reason  why  the  last  increase 
of  1,000,000  tons  consumption  should  not  have  been  provided  by 
local  planters  under  exactly  the  same  stimulus  as  that  given  by 
Germany. 

At  the* opening  of  the  past  sugar  season,  and  for  some  time 
after,  several  causes  depressed  sugar  in  this  country,  the  principal 
of  which  was  the  large  stock  accumulated  last  summer  (1894)  in 
anticipation  of  a tariff  duty  on  sugar.  The  accumulation,  how- 
ever, was  gradually  worked  off.  The  great  damage  done  to  the 
fruit  crop  by  the  severe  weather  in  February,  1895,  greatly 
curtailed  the  usual  large  demand  for  refined  sugar  for  preserving 
fruit. 

The  past  rice  crop  was  short.  This  combined  with  the  Rico. 
Chinese-Japanese  war,  which  practically  stopped  the  importation 
of  foreign  rice  from  across  the  Pacific,  tended  to  stiffen  prices 
somewhat.  With  regard  to  the  present  crop,  a high  average 
quality  is  expected.  Reports  show  that  the  coming  crop  is  in 
excess  of  local  requirements. 

The  wool  season  opened  about  May  1,  with  rather  an  Wool, 
uncertain  feeling,  but  as  the  season  progressed  the  market  com- 
menced to  advance,  and  continued  to  do  so  until  a point  3J  c. 
above  the  opening  figure  was  reached  on  Lake,  and  2J  c.  to  3 c. 
on  Louslana  clear,  Burry  was  rather  neglected  during  the  season, 
and  did  not  share  the  same  advance  as  clear  wools.  The  London 
sales  stimulated  this  market  very  much.  Prices  ranged  from 
12|  to  16  c.  for  Lake  ; 11  to  13  c.  for  Louisiana  clear ; Burry  64 
to  8 c. 

The  market  for  hides  was  very  dull  and  lifeless  up  to  March,  Hides, 
after  that  date  occurred  one  of  the  most  remarkable  advances  known 
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to  the  trade.  Heavy  steer  hides  used  for  sole  leather  advanced 
from  3^  c.  in  March  to  8 c.  Calf  skins  have  been  in  good 
demand,  and  advanced  in  price  40  to  50  c.  (Is.  8d.  to  2s.)  each ; 
but  the  season  for  that  class  of  goods  being  over,  prices  are  likely 
to  decline  15  to  20  per  cent. 

The  tallow  market  was  very  quiet  during  the  whole  year. 
At  the  opening  the  figure  was  about  4f  c.,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  year  4^  c.  There  is  no  probability  of  an  advance  in  the 
near  future.  The  production  was  about  the  same  as  usual. 

The  business  in  furs  was  very  limited.  Prices  declined  25  to 
40  per  cent.  Large  accumulations  were  held,  and  it  did  not 
pay  hunters  for  their  trouble. 

The  fruit  trade  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans  for  the  past  com- 
mercial year  was  no  exception  to  the  general  sluggishness  that 
prevailed  in  all  other  lines  of  business. 

The  almost  total  loss  of  the  marketable  orange  crop,  as  was 
mentioned  in  last  year’s  report,  was  caused  by  a severe  frost. 
The  prospects  are  that  it  will  be  some  years  before  the  business 
will  be  on  the  same  footing.  English  growers,  of  whom  there  are 
many  in  Florida,  have  sustained  large  losses.  The  autumn  and 
winter  crop  of  apples  of  1894-95  was  again  below  the  average. 
The  tropical  and  Mediterranean  fruit  trade  here  has  had  about 
the  same  unsatisfactory  results  attending  operations  in  other 
lines  of  the  fruit  trade.  The  excessive  port  and  wharfage  charges 
have  driven  the  fruit  trade  to  other  ports  on  the  coast. 

The  importation  of  Bordeaux  wines,  as  well  as  liquor,  has 
materially  fallen  off  during  the  past  year.  This  is  diie  as  much 
to  the  financial  condition  of  the  country  as  to  the  competition  of 
the  California  products.  Champagne,  as  was  stated  in  last  year’s 
rejiort,  has  suffered  most ; but  it  is  one  of  the  articles  most  likely 
to  recover  with  prosperous  times.  The  consumption  of  California 
wine  has  considerably  increased  at  New  Orleans,  the  prices  being 
very  low.  Consumers  are  able  to  buy  from  their  grocers,  if  not  a 
liigh  flavoured  wdne,  at  all  events  a tolerable  but  pure  table  claret 
at  Is.  a gallon. 

At  New  Orleans,  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1895.  laager 
beer  to  the  amount  of  333,276  barrels  wnas  manufactured.  There 
are  now  seven  brew^eries,  with  a capital  estimated  at  about 
1,600,000/.  The  demand  for  British  malt  liquor  is  so  insignifi- 
cant as  not  to  be  worth  mentioning.  It  is  considered  too  heavy 
for  this  climate. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  whisky.  A little  is  imported  by 
English  merchants  for  private  consumption. 

The  past  season  proved  an  unprofitable  one  for  the  sale  of 
horses  and  mules.  As  there  was  a small  demand  there  were  not 
many  on  the  market.  The  following  is  an  average  of  the  prices 
fetched : — 
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Description. 

Prices. 

From — 

To— 

£ 

£ 

Town  mules 

i 30 

40 

For  sugar  plantations  . . 

1 30 

35 

rice  „ 

' 10 

16 

cotton  „ 

10 

16 

Saddle  and  harness  horses 

30 

50 

Heavy  draught  horses  . . 

20 

30 

Common  horses  . . 

10 

20 

The  total  of  all  descriptions  of  live-stock  handled  at  this  Live-stock, 
market  shows  a falling-off^  except  in  milch  cows.  Common  to 
ordinary  cows  bought  from  1/.  16^.  to  21.  4s.  p’Cr  head,  the  lowest. 

The  highest  from  21.  8s.  to  3/.  for  medium  butcher  cows.  Choice 

<_5 

Texas  l)eef  fetched  about  2\d,  per  lb. 

The  total  export  of  oak  staves  from  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  Oak  stave?. 
August,  1894,  to  August,  1895,  amounted  to  8,119,570,  of  which 
722,515  went  to  the  United  Kingdom,  4,128,804  to  Spain,  and 
1,572,560  to  Portugal.  In  addition  to  the  above,  aliout  4,000,000 
dressed  staves  were  exported  to  Europerm  ports,  the  value  being 
estimated  at  nearly  500,000/. 

Owing  to  the  reduction  of  duties  on  some  salt,  there  was  an  Liverpool 
increase  in  the  importation  to  this  port  of  certain  grades.  The 
receipts  of  Liverpool  salt  for  the  year  closed  in  August,  1895, 
were  180,000  sacks,  an  increase  of  35  per  cent,  on  1894.  The 
trade  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  here  but  for  the  large 
receipts,  far  in  excess  of  their  capacity  in  consumption  by 
neighbouring  ports.  Prices  were  more  unsteady  than  for  many 
years,  tendency  being  downward,  and  now  very  low. 

The  consumption  of  jute  bagging  from  this  port  for  the  season  Baling  stuffs, 
of  1894-95  equalled  about  9,000,000  yards,  at  an  average  price  of 
about  6 c.  per  yard  for  2 lbs.,  the  market  having  opened  at  6g^  c. 

Under  heavy  demand,  owing  to  the  large  crop  of  cotton,  it  was 
advanced  to  7 c.,  and  finally  closed  at  5^  c.,  the  present  quotation 
for  2-lb.  bagging. 

The  demand  this  season  is  principally  for  2-lb.  and  2^-lb.,  the 
planting  interest  having  at  last  concluded  to  abandon  the  use  of 
1^-lb.  and  IJ-lb.  covering  for  cotton  bales.  It  is  said  the  American 
mills  are  able  to  hold  the  trade  on  this  class  of  goods  against 
foreign  mills,  and  that  the  latter  are  not  able  to  compete  in  price, 
notwithstanding  the  Wilson  Tariff  Bill  placing  jute-bagging  on 
the  free  list,  heretofore  protected  to  the  extent  of  about  f c. 
per  yard. 

The  consumption  of  cotton  ties  at  this  port  this  season  Cotton  ties, 
amounted  to  about  150,000  bundles  of  45  lbs.  each,  containing  30 
steel  bands  11^  feet  long.  This  market  opened  at  60  c.  (2s.  5c?.) 
for  45-lb.  ties,  but  has  since  advanced  to  70  c.  (2s.  11c/.).  The 
advance  was  caused  by  the  recent  rise  in  the  price  of  iron. 
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The  season  of  1894-95  showed  no  improvement  in  freights, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  cotton  exports  were  much 
larger  than  the  preceding  year.  The  almost  total  absence  of 
grain  made  itself  seriously  felt.  Had-  the  shipments  of  this 
article  been  as  large  as  usual,  cotton  and  other  freights  would 
have  been  much  higher.  The  prospects  are  very  favourable  for 
the  present  season,  as  the  outlook  is  most  promising  for  a very 
large  Indian  corn  crop  in  the  country  contiguous  to  this  port. 

d'he  lowest  and  highest  ocean  freights  for  the  undernamed 
articles  were  as  follows: — 


Article?. 

Fort. 

Ocean  Freights. 

1 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Cotton 

Liverpool 

Per  lb.  . . 

■ d. 

\ 3/32 

! d. 

1 17/64 

Havre  ..  •. 

1 6/16 

i 17/32 

Bremen 

• * 

5/32 

1 17/64 

Antwerp 

33  • • 1 

1 6/32 

i 17/64 

Hamburg 

33  • • 

5/32 

17/64 

Genoa 

33 

; 7/32 

19/64 

Barcelona  ..  .. 

33  • • 

4 

21/64 

Baltic,  via  Hamburg 

33  • • 

! 15,64 

23/64 

Grain.. 

Liveiponl 

Per  busliel  . 

1 n 

4 

Continent 

33  • • 

2 

[ 41 

Oilcake  and 

Liverpool 

i 

Per  ton 

£ s.  d. 
0 8 0 

£ s.  d. 
0 18  0 

oiimeal 

Oilcake 

Continent 

1 

„ 

0 10  0 

10  0 

Oil  . . 

Continent 

Per  barrel . , 

0 4 6 

0 5 6 

Flonr.. 

United  Kingdom  and 
Continent.. 

Per  ton 

0 12  0 

10  0 

Staves 

Spain..  .. 

Per  M. 

13  0 0 

16  0 0 

The  question  of  free  wharves  is  one  of  paramount  importance 
to  Hritish  shipping.  There  are  free  wharves  above  and  below 
the  city,  but  the  greater  portion  at  New  Orleans  are,  until  1901, 
under  lease  to  a company  able  to  make  themselves  obnoxious  in 
many  ways  to  the  shipping  community.  Attempts  were  made 
some  time  since  to  buy  out  the  lessees,  but  the  amount  charged 
was  so  unreasonable  that  the  lease  in  all  probability  will  run 
out  before  any  change  can  be  effected.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  commerce  of  New  Orleans  is  injured  by  its  high  wharfage 
dues  and  port  charges,  and  that  trade,  to  some  extent,  has  been 
driven  elsewhere. 

The  matter  was  again  taken  up  last  August,  and  is  said  to 
be  progressing.  New  Orleans  is  one  of  the  few  cities  owning 
its  wharfage  front,  and,  therefore,  when  again  in  full  possession, 
will  be  in  a position  to  exercise  full  control. 

Besides  Southport,  situated  within  the  custom-house  city 
limits,  there  is  Port  Westwego  above  New  Orleans,  and  on  the 
op[)osito  side  of  the  river.  Also  Port  Chahnette,  some  2 to  3 
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miles  below  New  Orleans  and  on  the  same  side.  This  port, 
which  has  j»ist  been  opened,  has  as  yet  no  custom-house; 
consequently,  for  the  present  and  until  a bill  has  pav^sed  Congress 
admitting  it  within  the  city  custom-house  limits,  all  vessels  have 
first  to  come  to  New  Orleans  to  be  entered,  after  which,  if  they 
so  desire*  it,  permission  can  be  obtained  at  Washington  to  take 
in  cargo  at  Port  Chalmette. 

When  the  bill  is  passed,  the  conveniences  offered  to  British 
shipping  will  be  very  great ; and,  therefore,  a description  of  this 
new  enterprise  will  not  be  out  of  place. 

Port  Chalmette  is  the  terminal  of  the  N.O.  and  W.  Railroad 
which  forms  a belt  line  around  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  connect- 
ing with  the  various  railway  systems  entering  the  city.  The 
N.O.  and  W.  is  also  lessee  of  the  N.O.  and  8.  Railway  Company, 
which  extends  from  New  Orleans,  south  of  the  east  bank  of  the 
river,  some  59  miles. 

The  port  of  Chalmette  has  been  built  with  a view  of 
centralising  and  facilitating  the  export  and  import  trade  of  New 
Orleans.  With  that  purpose  in  view,  extensive  railway  yards 
have  been  established  there,  comprising  15  miles  cf  tracks, 
capable  of  holding  about  3,000  railway  freight  cars.  The 
principal  feature  of  Port  Chalmette  is  its  extensive  warehouse 
system.  Eighty  warehouses,  each  covering  6,000  square  feet  of 
ground,  built  in  substantial,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  fire-proof 
manner,  are  located  on  about  40  acres  of  land,  with  sufficient  space 
between  to  have  proper  fire  protection,  and  connected  with  each 
other  by  a series  of  double  railroad  tracks,  all  leading  to  the 
wharves  of  the  company.  Those  wharves  will  be  capable  of 
accommodating  10  steamships  at  one  time,  and  covered  with 
substantial  sheds  to  keep  out  the  rain  and  sun.  Connected 
with  these  wharves  by  a long  conveyor  is  the  grain  elevator  of 
500,000  bushels  capacity. 

The  entire  space  between  warehouses,  wharves,  and  elevator 
is  w’ell  supplied  with  a large  waterworks  plant,  and  thoroughly 
lit  up  at  night  by  an  ample  supply  of  arc  and  incandescent  lights. 

A novel  feature  introduced  in  this  connection,  for  the  first 
time  in  America,  is  the  use  of  compressed  air  as  a motive  power, 
to  haul  and  handle  cars  loaded  with  cotton  or  other  products 
on  these  premises.  The  pneumatic  locomotives  used  are  supplied 
with  compressed  air  at  a density  of  600  pounds  per  inch,  and 
they  are  capable  of  hauling  a load  of  80  tons  over  the  yards  for 
a period  of  1 hour  w’ithout  recharging.  The  cost  of  handling 
bulky  freight  from  warehouses  to  ship’s  side  has  thus  been 
materially  reduced,  and  the  great  danger  of  fire,  so  dangerous 
to  cotton  yards,  eliminated. 

Another  important  feature  is  the  location  of  powerful  cotton 
compresses  in  close  proximity  to  the  wharves  and  ships.  Two 
of  the  most  modern  hydraulic  compresses  are  employed,  capable 
of  compressing  cotton  to  a density  of  40  pounds  per  cubic  foot 
The  result  of  this  superior  compressing  can  best  be  shown  by. 
the  recent  example,  where  the  ship  Stalwart,”  a British  sailing 
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vessel^  was  loaded  with  6,400  bales  of  cotton,  whereas  the  same 
ship  had,  at  its  previous  maximum  load,  or  cargo,  on  4,300  tales. 

Nearly  2,000,000  doi.  (about  400,000/.)  has  been  expended 
in  the  construction  of  these  new  terminals,  and  the  result  of  the 
new  faeilities  appears  to  be  equally  gratifying  to  the  new  company 
and  to  the  exporters  using  the  same. 

As  stated  in  my  last  year’s  report  the  labour  troubles  con- 
tinued through  January  and  February;  in  March  several  riots 
took  place,  to  quell  which  and  to  preserve  peace  and  order  the 
Governor  of  the  State  was  appealed  to  ; he  found  it  necessary  to 
call  out  several  companies  of  the  militia  who  were  placed  in 
charge  of  the  levees  for  10  or  12  days  until  order  was  restored. 
During  one  of  these  riots  the  purser  of  a British  steamship  was 
shot  in  the  head  and  wounded  very  severely. 

In  July  the  drainage  plan  of  the  city,  as  recommended  by  the 
committee,  was  adopted. 

The  Mayor  of  the  city  has  just  vetoed  the  ordinance  which 
invited  bids  to  do  the  drainage  work  under  the  specifications 
already  proposed  by  the  city  engineer.  One  of  the  principal 
reasons  for  this  veto  was  the  public  feeling  that  a contract  of 
this  magnitude  (about  8,000,000  dol.)  should  be  advertised  for  a 
much  longer  period  than  this  ordinance  called  for  (only  30  days) 
in  order  that  the  very  bids  might  be  secured,  as  it  is  believed 
that  contractors  would  require  several  months  to  carefully  study 
before  making  their  calculations. 

Taking  the  estimated  population  of  the  city  at  275,000,  the 
average  death-rate  was  much  higher  in  1895  than  in  1894,  29*25 
against  24  88  per  cent.,  or  1,202  persons,  the  increase,  contrary  to 
the  usual  showing,  being  chiefly  among  the  whites.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  defective  drainage  and  a lack  of  pure  water  are  very 
formidable  factors  in  producing  this  result.  The  percentage  of 
deaths  is  as  follows  : — 


Description. 

Estimated 

Population. 

Number  of 
Deaths. 

Rate  per  1,000. 

"Whites  .. 

195,000 

4,951 

Per  cent. 
I 25-39 

Coloured 

80, COO 

3,091 

38  68 
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The  principal  causes  of  death  were — ■ 


Description. 

Number  of 
Deaths. 

Phthisis  pulmonalis 

.. 

871 

Pneumonia  (nearly  double  1894).. 

618 

Bright’s  disease 

. . 

368 

Malarial  fevers 

340 

Senile  debility 

327 

Old  age 

34 

Cholera  infantum  . . 

299 

Enteritis 

224 

Cancer 

180 

Bronchitis  . . 

166 

Typhoid 

113 

Diarrhoea  .* 

184 

Dysentery  . . 

95 

Meningitis.. 

38 

Influenza  . . 

35 

Diphtheria  . . 

. . 

80 

Infantile  debility  . . 

. . 

95 

Apoplexy  , , 

207 

Accidents  ..  ..  ..  ., 

272 

Small  pox  (2  only  in  1894) 

56 

Measles  (4  only  in  1894)  . . 

57 

All  other  causes  . . 

•• 

3,386 

Total,  1895.. 

8,045 

„ 1894.. 

6,843 

! 

The  ages  were — 


1 

From — 

Number  of 
Deaths. 

1 to 

5 .. 

2,411* 

5 

10 

177 

10 

25 

854 

25 

40 

1,318 

40 

60 

i 1,626 

60 

100 

1,649 

Centemrians 

•• 

10 

Total  .. 

•• 

•• 

8,045 

1 

* 1,750  were  infants,  1 year  and  under. 


1,789  deaths  occurred  in  hospitals,  asylums,  and  other  public 
institutions. 

There  were  600  still-births — not  recorded  amongst  deaths. 

The  highest  mortality  w^as  in  May  (799),  and  the  lowest  in 
September  (506). 

The  question  of  electric  street-cars  is  so  important  that  it  Electric 
would  not  be  out  of  place  to  enter  on  the  subject.  street-cars, 

I believe  no  town  anywhere  has  made  more  progress,  and  is 
more  perfect  in  this  respect,  than  New  Orleans.  A year  or  two 
ago  the  mule-car  system  was  in  force,  by  which  much  time  was 
lost,  only  5 miles  per  hour  could  be  made ; now  that  the  transit 
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is  by  electric  car  a speed  of  12  miles  an  hour  is  obtained.  In 
New  Orleans  with  an  average  saving  to  each  passenger  of  12 
minutes  there  is  an  economy  of  10,000,000  hours  a year,  equiva- 
lent to  1,250,000  days’  labour  of  8 hours.  If  time  is  money,  and 
1 day’s  labour  is  worth  45.,  which  it  certainly  is  at  New  Orleans, 
the  electric  cars  are  saving  the  city  250,000/.  a year  in  time. 

In  1880  New  Orleans  boasted  of  140  miles  of  tramways,  373 
cars,  671  employes,  and  of  carrying  23,716^327  passengers  dur- 
ing the  year.  To-day  she  has  180  miles  of  lines  carrying 
47,250,000  passengers,  at  a uniform  rate  of  5 c.  (about 
some  of  the  distances  being  4 to  5 miles.  There  is  a project 
before  the  town  council  for  79  additional  miles,  bringing  the  total 
up  to  260  miles. 

A quick  transit  not  only  saves  time  but  also  reduces  rent,  as 
less  expensive  districts  can  be  reached  by  the  working  classes. 

It  is  only  a question  of  time  when  such  a system  will  be 
adopted  in  Ijondon  and  other  European  capitals,  where  at  the 
present  moment  the  streets  are  so  encumbered  by  carriages  as  to 
convey  the  impression  that  there  is  no  room  for  electric  tram- 
ways ; whereas  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  introduction  of 
such  a system  would  relieve  traffic  by  very  much  reducing  the 
number  of  vehicles  drawn  by  horses.  At  New  Orleans,  where  in 
one  street,  the  principal  thoroughfare,  there  are  no  less  than  five 
lines,  and  the  safety  of  the  walking  public  is  in  no  way  protected 
by  the  police,  there  are  few  accidents.  In  London,  where  police 
protection  is  so  admirably  carried  out,  there  would  be  far  less 
danger  than  at  present  from  innumerable  vehicles  driving  in  all 
directions  and  wdien  least  expected. 


Return  of  Principal  Exports  Carried  in  British  Ships  during 

the  Year  1895. 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Cotton 

Bales . . 

. . A 409,295 

„ seed 

• • 

Sacks. . 

..'  60,591 

„ „ oil  .. 

Barrels  ' 

60,336 

„ „ cake 

! Sacks. . 

397  383 

„ „ meal 

>>  • • 

623,097 

„ „ soap  stock  . . 

' Barrels 

15,882 

Corn 

Bushels 

6 018,782 

Wheat 

! Sacks. . 

608,338 

Flour 

, 22  743 

Staves 

Pieces 

4,531,425 

Timber  . . 

>y  • • 

57,013 

Lumber  .. 

Feet  .. 

1,800,100  :j2 

Molasses  . . 

Barrels 

8,082 

NEW  ORLEANS. 
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Compared  with  1894  British  shipping  returns  for  1895  show 
a decrease  in  entrances  and  an  increase  in  clearances  from  this 
port : — 


Enteeed, 


Steam. 

! Sailing. 

1 

Total. 

Year. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

1895  

291 

641,000 

2 

1,514 

293 

542,514 

1894  

329 

601,449 

6 

3,445 

335 

604,894 

Cleared. 


Steam. 

Sailing. 

Total. 

Year. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels, 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

1895  

310 

580,559 

3 

3,075 

313 

583,634 

1894  ...  

309 

558,319 

5 

1,874 

314 

560,193 

Annex  A. — Eeturn  of  all  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  New  Orleans 
during  the  Year  1895. 

Entered. 


Steam. 

Sailing. 

Total. 

Nationality. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

British  

291 

541,000 

2 

1,514 

293 

542,514 

American 

216 

127,087 

23 

6,617 

239 

133,704 

Norwegian,  &c.  ... 

204 

85,132 

... 

204 

85,132 

Spanish  

51 

107,220 

*’*8 

6,096 

59 

113,316 

German  

25 

43,112 

9 

10,138 

34 

63,250 

Italian  

6 

9,476 

5 

3,185 

11 

12,661 

French  

8 

15,865 

... 

8 

15,855 

Danish  

••• 

1 

“334 

1 

334 

Mexican  

4 

1,268 

4 

1,268 

Dutch  

4 

9,185 

... 

4 

9,185 

Portuguese 

1 

1,645 

9 

5*,’868 

10 

7,513 

Austrian  

1 

1,207 

... 

1 

1,207 

Total  

„ for  the  year 

... 

... 

... 

868 

975,939 

preceding 

... 

... 

919 

1,059,239 

Note.— The  above  figures  do  not  include  American  coastwise  tonnage. 


(2125) 
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'Trade. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Cleared, 


Steam. 

Sailing. 

Total. 

Nationality. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

— British  

310 

580,559 

3 

3,075 

313 

583,634 

^^^..Araerican 

177 

100,114 

1 

661 

178 

100,775 

Norwegian,  &c.  ... 

203 

91,446 

118,298 

203 

91,446 

Spanish  

59 

'”3 

2, '702 

62 

12i,000 

jGerman  

•<^talian  

26 

47,718 

6 

7,621 

32 

55,339 

5 

7,615 

5 

3,251 

10 

10,866 

^^^rench  

9 

18,867 

... 

9 

18,867 

Danish  

2 

2,570 

1 

”334 

3 

2,904 

Mexican  

4 

1,268 

4 

1,268 

JDutch  

4 

9,190 

1,645 

4 

9,190 

7,616 

Portuguese 

1 

‘”8 

5,971 

9 

^^^.^ustrian  

1 

1,647 

1 

1,647 

- — Total  

,,  for  the  year 
preceding 

... 

828 

1,004,552 

859 

991,413 

Note.— The  above  figures  do  not  include  American  coastwise  tonnage. 


Pensacola. 

Mr.  Vice-Consul  Howe  reports  as  follows  : — 

There  is  no  new  feature  in  the  trade  of  Pensacola  to  report 
upon  which  would  be  of  interest  to  the  British  business  public  at 
home  or  abroad;  except  that  British  shipowners  may  in  future  place 
a few  more  steamers  yearly  at  this  port,  as  a new  steamship  line 
has  recently  been  inaugurated  here  for  monthly  sailings,  between 
Pensacola  and  Liverpool,  to  load  with  southern  and  western  pro- 
ducts, such  as  cotton,  grain,  and  other  things.  A British  steamer 
made  the  initial  voyage  in  this  trade,  and  the  same  vessel  returned 
to  Pensacola  for  a similar  loading. 

Under  the  head  of  imports,  I must  repeat  that  principal 
articles  of  supply  for  the  Pensacola  general  consumption  are 
received  here  for  the  large  markets  at  the  western  and  northern 
States  of  this  country.  And  among  these  supplies  it  is  safe  to 
believe  that  some  British  manufactures  find  a place,  if  even 
limited,  owing  to  the  restrictions  surrounding  their  importations 
to  the  northern  markets,  and  in  turn  the  supply  thence  to  this 
market  with  the  additional  outlay  on  their  first  cost  at  home. 
Some  few  things  still  continue  to  come  direct  from  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Continental  ports,  such  as  salt  from  Liverpool, 
fertilizers  from  Germany,  iron  ore  from  ports  in  Spain  and 
Portugal — this  latter  article  going  forward  to  smelting  iron 
works  in  Birmingham,  Alabama — and  oranges  and  bananas  from 
the  British  and  other  islands  not  far  off,  and,  occasionally,  sugar 
from  Cuba. 

The  large  export  timber  trade  from  Pensacola  continues  without 
apparent  diminution.  Last  year’s  shipments  (1895),  although 
not  quite  up  to  the  year  preceding,  were  still  quite  large,  and, 
with  the  tonnage  required  to  move  the  cargoes,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a fair  average  business  of  former  years. 


NEW  ORLEANS. 
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As  regards  British  tonnage  during  the  year  at  Pensacola,  not  Shipping, 
only  did  it  hold  its  own,  but  went  beyond  the  year  preceding  and 
some  years  before,  as  will  be  observed  in  the  table  on  shipping 
hereto  annexed. 

British  vessels  loaded  at  Pensacola  during  the  year  repre-  British 
sented  over  one-third  of  all  clearances  at  this  port  in  foreign 
tonnage  ; and  the  cargoes  taken  out  by  British  vessels  amounted  largest 
to  about  one-half  of  the  whole  quantity  of  cargoes  taken  out  by  quantiiy. 
vessels  of  flags  other  than  American  ; inasmuch  as  the  British 
steamers  carried  much  more  cargo  to  their  tonnage,  as  is  always 
the  case,  than  the  loads  taken  by  sailing  vessels  in  comparison 
with  the  tonnage  of  the  latter. 

Several  British  steamers  and  sailing  vessels,  as  well  as  other 
vessels,  grounded  on  the  Pensacola  bar  during  the  year,  when 
outward  bound,  loaded  with  cargoes  of  pitch-pine  timber.  These 
strandings,  when  cargo  has  to  be  discharged,  as  sometimes  is 
necessary  to  float  the  stranded  vessel,  cause  an  immense  outlay  of 
money,  particularly  where  steamers  are  concerned.  These  Cause  large 
strandings  are  invariably  attributed  to  deficiency  of  water  in 
the  bar  channel ; but  it  sometimes  appears  that  other  causes 
contribute  to  the  groundings  of  the  vessels.  The  channel  is  now  Channel 
being  deepened  by  the  general  Government,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  deepened 
that  when  this  work  is  finished  there  will  be  no  more  strandings 
on  the  bar.  Before  this  last  dredging  commenced — there  have 
been  dredgings  of  the  bar  before— 23  feet  of  water  could  be 
found  in  the  bar  channel  with  very  full  tides. 

In  coal  shipments  from  Pensacola — an  important  branch  of  Coal. 
Pensacola’s  export  trade — the  business  continues  active,  although 
last  year’s  shipments  show  a decrease  when  compared  with  the 
exports  of  coal  the  year  preceding.  As  before  stated  in  these 
reports,  this  coal  is  brought  to  Pensacola  by  railroad  from  the 
extensive  coal  mines  of  Alabama.  Large  quantities  of  this  article  Calveston 
go  forward  from  Pensacola  to  the  port  of  Galveston  in  this 
country ; and  some  shipments  are  yearly  made  to  ports  in  steamers. 
Mexico.  British  steamers  are  sometimes  employed  in  this  coal 
trade  to  Mexico,  but  the  principal  mode  of  transit  is  in  barges  Principal 
towed  by  powerful  steam  tugs,  which  vessels — barges  and  tugs“^^®.^^ 

— are  owned  by  the  Company  operating  this  coal  trade,  in  con-  ‘ 
nection  with  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad.  A wrecked 
and  condemned  British  steamer,  of  about  1,000  tons  net  register, 
was  lately  bought  by  this  coal  company,  refitted,  and  put  under 
the  American  flag;  and  now  plies  regularly  between  Pensacola  and 
Galveston  with  cargoes  of  coal.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  said  Coaling  port, 
that  Pensacola  may  become  quite  a coaling  place  for  vessels.  Six 
British  steamers,  bound  from  Gulf  ports  to  Europe,  called  at 
Pensacola  during  the  year  to  coal.  Among  the  tables  following 
will  be  found  the  quantity  of  coal  shipped  from  Pensacola  during 
the  year  1895. 

The  business  between  Pensacola  and  Cuba  in  western  Business 
products  and  general  merchandise,  which  has  sprung  up  within 
the  last  few  years,  independently  of  the  hitherto  and  continued 
(2125)  B 2 
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yearly  shipments  of  pitch-pine  lumber  to  that  island,  still  goes 
on,  but  has  been  very  much  reduced  in  volume  by  reason  of  the 
unsettled  state  of  things  in  that  island,  owing  to  the  insurrection 
there.  A British  steamer,  however,  still  continues  to  ply  between 
Pensacola  and  Cuba  in  this  trade. 

As  regards  the  condition  of  the  people  generally  of  this  com- 
munity, it  may  be  said  that  no  unusual  incidents  arose  during  the 
past  year  to  interfere  with  their  accustomed  quiet  and  prosperity. 
The  timber  shippers — the  leading  business  houses  here — go 
steadily  on.  The  large  number  of  workers  in  ships  of  these 
timber  cargoes — the  main  employment  here — find  their  usual 
work.  And  skilled  labour  in  all  branches  of  employment  for 
mechanics  keeps  to  about  the  usual  yearly  demand.  There  are 
no  public  works  here  to  add  to  the  employment  of  the  people. 
I take  pleasure  in  repeating,  as  stated  in  some  of  my  former 
annual  reports,  that  Pensacola^s  timber  trade,  her  staple  business, 
on  which  all  prosperity  here  mostly  depends,  appears  to  continue 
to  provide  yearly  towards  meeting  all  requirements  for  the  con- 
tinued happiness  of  this  community. 

The  city  of  Pensacola  and  its  surroundings  have  been  healthy 
and  free  from  epidemics  during  the  past  year. 

I take  the  opportunity  of  mentioning  here  that  I have  not  on 
this  occasion  anything  of  sufficient  note  on  agriculture  to  report 
on  which  would  be  of  interest  in  England  or  the  British 
dominions.  The  usual  productions  of  the  well-equipped  and 
largely-productive  farms  at  Pensacola  and  suburbs  of  fruit, 
vegetables,  and  poultry,  &c.,  have  continued  in  full  supply, 
mostly  for  consumption  here. 

The  tables  connected  with  this  report  now  follow  : — 


Annex  A. — Return  of  Principal  Articles  of  Import  to  Pensacola 
during  the  Years  1895-94. 


Articles. 

Value. 

1895. 

1894. 

Chief  articles 
Other  articles  . . 

•• 

•• 

£ 

9,276 

£ 

6,9*50 

Note. — The  value  of  cliief  articles  brought  to  Pensacola  yearly  amounts  to 
several  millions  of  dollars. 
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Annex  B, — Eeturn  of  Principal  Articles  of  Export  from 
Pensacola  during  the  Years  1895-94. 


Articles. 

1895. 

1894. 

1 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

£ s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Pitch  pine  lumber 

Super,  feet 

1 152,851,000 

382,127  9 

a 

148,310,000 

370,775 

0 

0 

Sawn  pitch  pine  timber 

Cubic  feet 

11,078,165 

276,954  3 

4 

11,080.277 

277,006 

18 

6 

Hewn  ,,  ,, 

,, 

323,701 

7,417  16 

0 

325,912 

7,468 

16 

4 

Cypress 

... 

,, 

81,062 

1 5,910  16 

4 

.«• 

Oak  

,, 

16,840 

1,578  14 

0 

Cotton  

Bales 

6,915 

72,031  5 

0 

300 

2,500’ 

0 

0 

Coal  

Tons 

87,428 

72,856  14 

0 

116,591 

97,159 

3 

4 

Coke  

... 

n 

2,200 

2,062  10 

0 

Pig-iron 

)» 

4,082 

8,504  3 

4 

"3,718 

7,745 

16 

8 

Flour  

Sacks 

47,407 

39,505  16 

0 

98,425 

82,020 

16 

8 

Corn  

Bushels  ... 

80,505 

8,385  16 

0 

408,798 

42,583 

2 

6 

Rosin  

Barrels  ... 

2,093 

1,308  0 

0 

2,176 

1,360 

0 

0 

Turpentine 

„ 

30 

75  0 

0 ! 

• •• 

Tobacco  

Hogsheads 

103 

1,596  18 

0 

Lard  

Tierces  ... 

724 

4,826  12 

0 

"i,341 

8,982 

1 

8 

Other  articles  ... 

! 

607  5 

3 

29,116 

6 

2 

Total 

! 

1 

885,748  18  11 

... 

926,718 

1 

10 

Note. — The  following  as  regards  the  foregoing  table  of 
exports  is  descriptive  of  the  quantities,  values,  weights,  and 
measures,  the  conversion  of  money  into  sterling  being  at  the  rate 
of  4 dol.  80  c.  per  11. ; lumber  at  average  of  21.  10s.  per  1,000 
superficial  feet,  board  measure  ; sawn  timber  at  an  average  of  Qd, 
per  cubic  foot,  basis  40  feet  average ; hewn  timber  at  an  average 
of  per  cubic  foot,  basis  100  feet  average  ; cotton  at  an 
average  of  bd.  per  lb.,  in  bales  of  500  lbs.,  average  weight  each 
bale ; coal,  16s.  8c?.  per  ton ; cypress  at  Is.  5^c?.  per  cubic  foot ; 
flour  at  16s.  8c?.  per  sack  of  200  lbs. ; corn  at  2s.  Ic?.  per  bushel ; 
rosin  at  12s.  6(7.  per  barrel ; pig-iron  at  21.  Is.  8(7.  per  ton  ; oak  at 
Ts.  10^(7.  per  cubic  foot ; coke  at  18s.  9(7.  per  ton  ; lard,  6?.  13s.  4(7. 
per  tierce. 
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Annex  C. — Table  showing  Total  Value  of  all  Articles  Exported 
from  and  Imported  to  Pensacola  from  and  to  Foreign 
Countries  during  the  Years  1895-94. 


Countries. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

1895. 

1894. 

1895. 

1894. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ 

£ 

United  Kingdom 

312,870  0 0 

252,090  11  8 

4,696 

1,650 

British  possessions  

10,507  16  0 

4,257  0 0 

200 

300 

Spain  and  colonies  

70,099  11  6 

197,076  2 8 

2,000 

58,980 

France  

62,814  10  0 

52,351  0 0 

Argentine  Republic  

59,186  4 0 

42,870  0 0 

... 

Brazil  

55,579  3 6 

33,842  0 0 

Italy 

55,379  3 5 

47,786  0 0 

... 

Netherlands  

53,259  7 7 

.54,913  0 0 

Belgium  ...  

25,502  0 0 

26,544  0 0 

Germany  

17,947  18  0 

17,899  0 0 

2,’380 

5,000 

Egypt  

8,129  3 5 

5,476  0 0 

Austria  

7,699  0 0 

7,590  0 0 

... 

Uruguay  

7,545  0 0 

14,320  0 0 

Portugal  

6,493  10  0 

10,578  0 0 

Mexico  

1,833  6 0 

28,071  17  6 

Russia  

Turkey  

l,0t8  10  0 
806  13  6 

835  0 0 

::: 

Venezuela 

Denmark  

Central  America 

786  0 0 
589  12  0 

4,644  10  0 

Total  to  foreign  countries  ... 

759,116  8 11 

801,144  1 10 

••• 

,,  to  ports  in  the  United 
States  

126,632  10  0 

125,574  0 0 

Grand  total  

885,748  18  11 

926,718  1 10 

9,276 

65,930 

Annex  D. — Ketuen  of  all  Shipping  in  the  Port  of  Pensacola 
during  the  Year  1895. 

Entered. 


Sailing. 

1 

Steam. 

Total. 

Nationality. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of  1 
Vessels,  j 

Tons. 

British  

36 

28,800 

70 

106,119 

106 

134,919 

American 

187 

83,258  1 

6 

4,708 

193 

87,966 

Swedish  and  Nor*- 

wegian  

118 

104,666 

5 

4,000 

123 

108,666 

Italian  

74 

49,840 

22,274 

74 

49,840 

Russian  

33 

33 

22,274 

Spanish  

3 

2,171 

5 

8,701 

8 

10,872 

Austrian  

13 

8,890 

13 

8,890 

German  

3 

1,759 

'”2 

3,304 

5 

5,063 

Netherlands  ...1 

7 

5,045 

7 

5,045 

Danish  

3 

2,231 

3 

2,231 

French  

2 

1,679 

2 

1,679 

Argentine  Republic 

1 

893 

1 

893 

Portugal  

1 

601 

1 

601 

Total  

481 

312,107 

! 88 

126,832 

569 

438,939 

,,  for  the  year 

i 

preceding 

491 

349,610 

97 

129,118 

588 

468,728 
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Cleabed. 


Sailing, 

Steam. 

Total. 

Nationality. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

British  

31 

24,791 

70 

106,119 

101 

130,910 

American 

174 

81,376 

6 

4,708 

180 

86,084 

Swedish  ajid  Nor- 

wegian   

128 

113,628 

4 

3,999 

132 

117,627 

Italian  

73 

50,316 

73 

50,316- 

Russian  

80 

21,228 

• •• 

30 

21,228 

Spanish  

3 

2,171 

5 

8,701 

8 

10,872 

Austrian  

16 

10,539 

16 

10,539 

German  

3 

1,759 

’”2 

3,304 

6 

5,063 

Netherlands 

7 

5,045 

7 

5,045 

Danish  

3 

2,231 

3 

2,231 

French  

2 

1,679 

2 

1,679 

Argentine  Republic 

1 

893 

1 

893 

Portugal  

1 

601 

1 

601 

Total  

472 

316,257 

87 

126,831 

559 

443,088 

,,  for  the  year 

preceding 

510 

369,880 

97 

129,117 

607 

497,997 

Mobile^  Alabama. 

Mr.  Vice-Consul  Barnevvall  reports  as  follows: — 

The  commercial  year  commences  on  September  1894_,  and 
ends  on  August  31,  1895. 

Cotton  receipts  were  bales,  valued  at  7,150,000  dob, 

against  215,116  bales,  valued  at  7,982,955  dob  of  the  year 
previous;  average  price  per  lb.  5*56  c.,  against  7’41  c.  the 
previous  year. 

There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  direct  exports  to  Liverpool 
of  58,601  bales,  and  to  other  foreign  ports  an  increase  of 
29,734  bales. 

Lumber . 

The  season  commenced  with  prices  higher  than  at  present, 
but  still  low  as  compared  with  the  prices  that  ruled  hist  season, 
and  as  the  season  advanced  prices  continued  to  decline,  until  at 
the  close  of  the  season  they  reached  the  lowest  point  ever  re- 
corded in  this  city  before. 

By  reference  to  the  tabulated  statements  below,  it  will  be 
seen  that  in  our  lumber  exports,  foreign  and  coastwise,  we  are, 
in  round  numbers,  10,000,000  feet  behind  the  exports  of  last 
season,  and  this  decrease  is  accounted  for  from  the  fact  that  there 
has  been  just  that  amount  of  falling-off  in  the  shipments  to  Cuba, 
due  to  the  unsettled  state  of  affairs  in  that  country.  As  the 
season  has  drawn  to  a close,  there  has  sprung  up  a decided  revival 
in  the  South  American  trade,  and  there  are  now  in  hand  orders 
for  South  America  which  have  not  yet  been  filled. 

There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  exports  to  the  United 
Kingdom  of  2,000,000  feet,  and  while  there  has  been  a slight 
falling-off  in  exports  to  Mexico,  there  has  been  an  increase  to 


Cotton 
receipts  and 
prices. 

Exports. 


Prices. 


Exporta 
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Germany  and  British  West  Indies,  In  both  branches  of  the 
timber  exports  there  has  been  an  increase  over  the  past  season, 
the  totals  showing  that  in  hewn  the  increase  has  been  184,303  cubic 
feet,  and  in  sawn  149,574  cubic  feet. 

The  local  consumption  in  lumber  has  increased  7,000,000  feet 
during  the  past  year,  owing  to  the  erection  of  some  200  or  300 
houses,  mostly  dwellings,  and  to  the  building  of  new  wharves  and 
Shipments,  extensive  improvements  to  others.  The  following  is  in  detail  the 
amount  shipped  and  destination  : — 


Quantity. 

Destination. 

1894-96. 
Super,  feet. 

1893-94. 
Super,  feet. 

Foreign. 

United  Kingdom  .. 

10,438,245 

754,648 

8,260,390 

France 

833,270 

Spain 

. . 

308,571 

Germany  . . . . , . 

1,010,891 

476,469 

Belgium  . . , . « . 

. . 

903,571 

Holland 

461,298 

1,627,137 

Nicaragua  and  U.S.  Colombia 

2,608,173 

1,682,546 

British  West  Indies 

1,403,002 

, , 

Mexico 

3.536,652 

4,896,437 

Cuba  . . , . 

9,806,797 

19,577,218 

Jamaica 

2,652,924 

2,199,683 

Trinidad 

1,593,259 

833,787 

939,276 

Africa 

888,403 

Hayti 

1,825,840 

1,211,195 

River  Plate. . 

1,053,821 

, , 

Argentine  Republic 

8,402,932 

. , 

Uruguay 

967,899 

. . 

Austria 

62,967 

, , 

Denmark  . . 

216,841 

, . 

Italy 

628,188 

, , 

Paraguay  . . 

360,000 

. . 

Costa  Rica  . , 

213,038 

, , 

Various 

4,271,487 

•• 

Total 

•• 

•• 

53,057,305 

58,146,327 

Coastwise. 

New  York  . . 

1,799,023 

5,862,024 

Boston  ..  .. 

1,434,000 

3,201,846 

Philadelphia 

997,709 

Portland,  Me. 

300,000 

•• 

Total 

•• 

•• 

4,530,732 

9,063,870 

Grand  total 

•• 

•• 

67,588,037 

67,150,197 
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Timber. 


Country. 

Hewn. 

Sawn. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

United  Kingdom 
France  .. 

Holland 

Africa  ..  ..  .. 

Germany 

Denmark 

Austria  . . 

Coastwise  . . 

Various.. 

Cub.  feet. 
1,069,142 
42,089 
64,918 

13,561 

16,916 

49,703 

6^048 

Dollars. 

Cub.  feet. 
2,026,904 
153,644 
i 190,970 

: 172,170 

277,147 
46,775 
28,108 
60,070 

Dollars. 

Total  . • 

1,319,377 

15,172,835 

3,062,325 

36,366,738 

Comparative  Table. 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Hewn. 

Sawn. 

1893  94  

Cub.  feet. 
1,135,074 

Cub.  feet. 
3,012,751 

1894-95  

• 

1,319,377 

3,162,325 

Summary. 

The  following  summary  of  lumber  and  timber  business  done 
in  this  port  shows  the  standing  of  1894-95  as  compared  with 
1893-94.  The  timber  is  reduced  to  superficial  feet  for  the  sake 
of  comparison : — 


Description. 

Quantity. 

1894-95. 

1893-94. 

* 

Super,  feet. 

Super,  feet. 

Lumber,  total  foreign  and  coastwise 

57,588,037 

67,150,197 

„ railroads.. 

3,650,900 

5,650,800 

,,  towed  to  Ship  Island  . . 

500,000 

„ local  or  river 

12,000,000 

5,000,000 

Timber,  direct  in  vessels — 
Hewn  .. 

15,832,524- 

13,620,888 

Sawn 

37,947,900 

34,953,012 

Towed  to  Ship  Island  . . 

450,000 

100,000 

Sawn  . . . . , . , , 

650,000 

150,000 

Total 

128,619,361 

126,624,897 

Increase  .. 

•• 

1,994,464 
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Shipments. 


Prices. 


Receipts. 


Hardwoods, 


Shipments  of  hardwoods  the  past  season  show  a heavy  increase 
as  compared  to  the  previous  season. 


Articles. 

Quantity’. 

1894-95. 

1893-94. 

Oak,  hewn  . . 

Cub.  feet. 
162,145 

Cub.  feet. 
64,597 

Cedar  „ 

• • • • 

2,873 

59,889 

Poplar  „ 

252,797 

61,455 

Ash  „ 

• • • • 

5,504 

37,251 

Assorted,  hewn  . . 

.. 

44,547 

Total  . . 

467,866  j 

228,192 

•• 

Increase 

. . 

244,674 

1894 

-95. 

1893 

94. 

Article. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Staves  .. 

335,000 

Dollars. 

41,900 

319,262 

Dol.  c. 
33,673  12 

Wool, 

AVool  opened  at  very  low  prices  owing  to  the  enormous  impor- 
tation from  all  quarters  since  the  passage  of  the  Free  Wool  Bill, 
however  when  dealers  realised  that  the  clip  would  be  short  a 
speculative  movement  set  in  which  forced  the  market  beyond  its 
value;  prices  have  since  been  restored  to  normal  value,  ranging 
from  12^  c.  to  16  c.,  the  average  price  paid  being  about  14^  c. 
The  receipts  show  a heavy  falling-off  the  past  season,  this  is  due 
in  a measure  to  the  heavy  losses  of  sheep  during  the  winter’s 
heavy  snow  and  severe  weather,  and  to  a probable  over-estimate 
of  receipts  for  1893-94. 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Barrels. 

Dollars. 

1894  96  

410,000 

60,000 

1893-94  

1,534,625 

184,155 

1 
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Naval  Stores. 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Rosin.  Turpentine. 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

1893-94  ,. 

85,619 

24,091 

1894-95  .. 

•• 

•• 

85,842 

32,697 

Increase 

•• 

223 

8,606 

Mobile's  Coal  Trade. 

The  coal  deposits  of  Alabama,  which  are  a continuation  of  the 
great  Apalachian  coal-field,  are  situated  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  State,  and  underlie  the  counties  of  Bibb,  Jefferson,  St.  Clair, 

Shilby,  Tuskaloosa,  and  Walker,  extending  with  small  deposits 
into  Blount,  Cherokee,  Cullman,  and  Etowah.  These  measures 
are  divided  into  three  separate  regions  or  fields,  the  aggregate 
area  of  which  is  estimated  at  about  8,600  square  miles. 

The  coal-mining  industry  of  Alabama  has  made  rapid  pro-  Production, 
gress  within  a few  years,  rising  from  a total  product  of  13,200 
tons  for  1870  to  5,529,312  tons  in  1892,  Avhich  was  the  largest 
production  as  yet  in  this  State.  In  the  last  year,  owing  to  labour 
troubles  and  closing  of  mines,  the  total  tonnage  taken  from  the 
mines  amounted  to  4,381,195  tons,  a decrease  of  788,847  tons 
from  the  product  of  1893. 

The  average  price  at  the  mines  for  the  total  product  of  1894  Prices, 
was  99  c.  per  ton.  The  total  amount  of  coke  manufactured  in 
Alabama  in  the  year  1894  was  924,002  tons,  a decrease  of 
140,850  tons.  The  largest  producing  county  was  Jefferson  with 
2,776,302  tons,  and  the  smallest  Blount  with  8,000  tons. 

The  coal  business  of  Mobile  is  yearly  improving,  especially  in 
steam  coal. 

The  large  increase  in  the  number  of  steamers  which  have 
entered  this  port  in  1894,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Liverpool 
line,  have  tended  to  develop  more  activity  in  the  sale  of  steam 
coal. 

The  fruit  steamers  use  2,500  tons  a month,  or  about  30,000 
tons  a year.  The  home  consumption  in  Mobile  is  about  7,000 
tons. 

The  range  of  prices  in  Mobile  for  retail  lots  has  been  as  Eange  of 
follows  : — Alabama,  4 dol.  to  6 dol.  50  c. ; anthracite,  6 dol.  50  c.  prices, 
to  7 dol.  per  ton ; export  coal,  cargo  lots,  2 dol.  to  2 dol.  10  c. 
per  ton  of  2,000  lbs.  f.o.b.  vessels  at  dock ; tug  coal,  2 dol.  50  c. 
in  bunkers ; bunker  coal  for  steamers,  2 dol.  25  c.  placed  in 
vessel’s  bunkers  trimmed.  Coke,  carload  lots  on  cars,  4 dol.  50  c. 
per  ton. 

The  total  receipts  during  the  year  1894-95  were  156,996  tons,  Receipts. 
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as  compared  with  104,340  tons  during  1893-94,  this  applies  to 
Alabama  coal  alone.  The  importation  of  foreign  coal  was  barely 
2,200  tons. 

The  United  States  Government  last  winter  directed  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  make  an  anal5"sis  of  the  various  coals, 
and  to  ascertain  those  that  were  suitable  for  use  in  the  Navy. 
Under  date  of  February  15,  1895,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  his  report,  showing  analyses  of  various 
coals  that  had  been  shipped  to  Washington  direct  from  the  coal 
mines  to  be  analysed.  The  fixed  carbon  in  the  coal  is  the  element 
that  gives  it  its  value  as  a steam  coal.  It  is  the  element  that 
produces  the  heat  in  burning,  and  burns  longer,  and  will  fairly 
determine  its  value,  unless  the  coal  contains  foreign  substance 
interfering  with  its  burning  or  producing  clinker.  The  amount  of 
ashes  the  coal  makes  shows  of  course  that  much  less  combustible 
material.  The  carbon  and  ash  shown  in  the  analyses ‘is  as 
follows : — 


Pearson. 

SI  OSS. 

Pratt. 

Milldale. 

Blocton. 

Fixed  carbon 
Ash 

72,030 

1,261 

70,311 

2,737 

69,327 

2,321 

69,236 

1,770 

64,329 

6,695 

The  product  of  the  State  by  counties  fur  1894  is  given  as 
follows  compared  with  1892  and  1893.  The  figures  are  those  of 
Messrs.  Alder  and  Kuley  of  Philadelphia,  obtained  from  official 
sources  : — 

Coal  Production. 


County. 

Quantity. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

Bibb 

Blount  . . 

Jeflerson 
Shilby  . . 

Tuskaloosa  ..  ..  ,. 

Walker 

St.  Clair. . . . . . . . 

Other  counties  (small  mines)  . . 

Tons. 

793,469 

3,399,274 

27,968 

168,039 

1,103,612 

24,905 

12,000 

Tons. 

806,214 

3,13^538 

58,339 

167,506 

919,205 

72,000 

13,240 

Tons. 

401,061 

8,000 

2,776,302 

76,619 

190,981 

871,770 

43,517 

13,045 

Total 

5,529,312 

5,170,042 

4,381,195 
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Coke  Production. 


County. 

Quantity. 

1 1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Bibb 

65,237 

43,227 

4,218 

Jefferson  . , . . 

1,439,630 

935,047 

874,071 

St.  Clair. . 

3,200 

6,000 

29,364 

2,034 

Tuskaloosa 

26,795 

29,899 

Walker  . . 

96,381 

51,214 

13,780 

Total 

•• 

1,631,246 

1,064,852 

j 924,002 

Our  Fruit  Trade. 

Taken  all  round  we  have  to  record  a gratifying  increase  in  Fruit  trade, 
our  fruit  trade,  indicating  that  it  has  come  to  stay  and  that  it  is 
not,  as  alleged  by  ports  possessing  inferior  facilities  for  handling 
it,  a momentary  commercial  inflation  consequent  on  speculation. 

Judging  from  the  increased  importation  annually  recorded,  and 
observing  the  energy  with  which  the  existing  process  is  carried 
on,  the  assertion  can  safely  be  made  that  a long  period  will  elapse 
before  it  reaches  its  zenith. 


Receipts  of  Bananas  and  Cocoanuts. 


1 

Articles. 

Quantity. 

1894-5. 

1893-4. 

Bananas 

Cocoauuts  •*  •• 

2,261,088 

4,921,832 

1,539,344 

5,018,150 

Imports  of  Miscellaneous  Fruit. 


Articles. 

I 

Quai 

1894-5. 

itity. 

1893-4. 

Pineapples 

Bunches 

20,244 

104,810 

» • • • • • • 

Barrels 

4,000 

1,652 

Oranges . . 

Bulk  . . 

653,100 

613,385 

„ . . . . . . . . 

Boxes 

22,701 

32,718 

••  ••  ••  •# 

Barrels 

659 

819 

Lemons..  ,% 

Boxes 

2,620 

27,500 

Limes  . . 

• • 

45,700 

. . 

Plantains  . . , . . . j 

1 >>  • • 

173,925 

169,172 

Mangoes 

1 Barrels  , . 

70 

•• 
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Kivers, 


Vegetables, 


Owing  to  unfavourable  weather  there  has  been  a large  falling- 

o o o 

off  in  the  production  of  cabbages,  while  in  potatoes  there  has 
been  a large  increase  as  compared  with  the  previous  year. 


Year. 

Cabbages. 

Potatoes. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1894  

1895  

Crates. 
71,218 
1 34,439 

Dollars. 

89,022 

60,268 

Barrels. 

25,079 

108,528 

Dollars. 

43,890 

162,795 

Mobile  Bay  and  Harbour. 

The  channel  excavated  is  33*09  miles  long,  with  a channel 
depth  of  23  feet  2 inches  from  the  Chickasaboque  to  the  lower 
anchorage,  there  has  been  excavated  from  between  the  channel 
lines  the  enormous  quantity  of  15,500,000  cubic  yards  of  material, 
of  which  6,500,000  yards  were  taken  out  during  the  past  year. 
On  the  bar  the  water  is  also  deepening  by  a natural  process  of 
scouring,  which  is  caused  by  the  discharge  accumulated  from 
the  drainage  of  40,000  square  miles.  From  21*5  feet  in  1856 
the  depth  has  increased  constantly  and  steadily,  until  to-day  the 
lead  shows  24  feet  over  the  bar  at  mean  high  water.  The 
eastern  and  western  walls  of  this  natural  jetty  are  contracting 
from  Fort  Morgan  to  the  bar,  giving  additional  scouring  force 
to  the  water  discharging  into  the  Gulf.  In  regard  to  the  time  of 
transit  in  the  channel,  any  steamer  can  cover  the  distance  in 
4 or  5 hours  ordinary  speed. 

The  improvements  on  the  Warrior  River,  extending  14f  miles, 
from  Tuskaloosa  to  Daniels  Creek,  in  the  heart  of  the  Warrior 
coal-fields,  are  progressing  very  rapidly.  The  locks  are  completed 
as  well  as  the  abutments  for  the  dam,  the  gates  are  in  position, 
and  practically  the  entire  work  at  Tuskaloosa  is  finished,  and 
everything  will  be  ready  for  operation  during  the  coming  winter. 
This  will  enable  barges  to  be  floated  down  from  the  coal-fields 
to  Mobile  at  mean  high  water,  even  prior  to  the  completion  of 
the  improvements  on  the  lower  Tambigbee,  for  there  the  plans 
are  comjfleted,  and  land  has  been  purchased  for  the  lowest  lock 
about  100  miles  from  Mobile. 


Harbourmaster' s lieport. 

Annexed  is  a statement  showing  the  number  of  large 
sea-going  vessels  of  different  rig  that  have  arrived  and 
departed  from  this  port,  commencing  September  1,  1894, 
and  ending  August  31,  1895  ; also  showing  the  maximum 
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draft  of  water  they  draw  coming  up  and  going  down  the  channel 
and  over  Mobile  bar,  and  the  corresponding  number  and  draft 
for  the  previous  year  : — 


Description. 


Number 
of  Vessels. 


Steamships,  up  channel,  drawing  up  to  and  including  17  feet 
Steamships,  down  channel,  drawing  up  to  and  including 

23  feet 

Ships  and  harks,  up  channel,  drawing  up  to  and  including 
16  feet  6 inches 

Ships  and  barks,  down  'channel,  draAving  up  to  and  in- 
cluding 23  feet  7 inches 

Brigs,  up  channel,  drawing  up  to  and  including  11  feet 
Brigs,  down  channel,  drawing  up  to  and  including  16  feet 
6 inches 

Schooners,  four,  three,  and  tAvo-masters,  up  channel,  draw- 
ing up  to  and  including  17  feet 
Schooners,  four,  three,  and  tAvo-masters,  down  channel, 
drawing  up  to  and  including  19  feet 


336 

334 

125 

120 

9 

9 

134 

130 


Total  vessels  up  channel 
„ doAvn  channel 


604 

593 


up  and  down  channel 


1,197 


9> 


99 


up  channel,  1893-94 
down  channel,  1893-94  . . 

up  and  down  channel,  1893-94 


484 

497 


981 


Increase  over  1893-94  . . 


216 


From  the  above  it  will  be  noted  that  the  deepest  draft  that 
has  passed  through  the  channel  this  year  was  23  feet  7 inches, 
while  the  deepest  draft  for  the  corresponding  previous  year  was 
22  feet  7 inches,  a gain  of  12  inches. 

Referring  to  the  above  report,  these  vessels,  with  their 
respective  drafts,  have  without  material  detention  passed  safely 
up  and  down  the  channel. 

If  Mobile  bar  continues  from  natural  causes  (as  in  the  past) 
to  increase  in  depth,  it  will  have  the  deepest  bar  in  the  Gulf 
barring  none.  The  channel  hits  been  for  the  last  several  months 
lighted  from  one  end  to  the  other.  Two  gas  buoys  at  the 
extreme  south  and  the  remainder  with  large  lamps.  These  lights 
have  been  only  experimental  and  temporary,  but  have  been  of 
^considerable  assistance  in  navigating  the  channel  at  night.  The 
Lighthouse  Board  has  concluded  to  light  the  channel  throughout 
permanently  with  gas  lights,  and  these  temporary  lights  will  be 
replaced  with  the  Pintsch  gas  lights,  which  will  give  us  a 
brilliantly  lighted  channel,  and  our  tides  in  the  winter  season 
being  better  at  night  will  enable  us  to  work  the  channel  to  better 
advantage. 
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Annex  A. — Eeturn  of  all  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  Mobile  during 

the  Year  1895. 

Entered. 


Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

Nationality. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Bntish  

64 

26,057 

59 

72,135 

123 

98,192 

Norwegian 

116 

83,387 

129 

51,58b 

245 

134,973 

American 

42 

14,577 

1 

401 

43 

14,978 

German  

... 

15 

8,693 

15 

8,693 

Italian  

15 

10,405 

15 

10,405 

Austrian  

3 

2,053 

' 1 

*951 

4 

3,004 

Swedish  

5 

3,741 

... 

5 

3,741 

Russian  

9 

6,337 

9 

6,337 

Danish  

2 

1,530 

t 

1*,260 

6 

2,790 

Dutch  

1 

660 

... 

1 

660 

Colombian 

3 

198 

... 

... 

3 

198 

Total  

260 

148,945 

209 

135,026 

469 

283,971 

Coastwise 

... 

... 

73 

55,427 

Grand  total 
Total  for  the  year 

... 

... 

... 

... 

542 

339,398 

preceding 



565 

293,204 

Cleared. 


Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

Nationality. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons, 

British 

60 

27,134 

60 

73,763 

120 

100,897 

Norwegian 

62 

60,983 

180 

71,275 

242 

132,258 

American 

48 

15,818 

2 

994 

50 

16,812 

German  

17 

9,855 

17 

9,855 

Italian  

*1*5 

10,*i09 

15 

10,109 

Austrian  

3 

2,053 

”’l 

'*951 

4 

3,004 

Swedish  

5 

3,177 

5 

3,177 

Rassian  

12 

8,197 

...  1 

12 

8,197 

Danish  

1 

765 

4 

1**260 

5 

2,025 

Dutch  

1 

660 

... 

1 

660 

Colombian 

3 

198 

1 

l’,*773 

3 

198 

Spanish  

... 

1 

1,773 

Total  

210 

129,094 

265 

159,871 

475 

288,965 

Coastwise 

... 

... 

... 

52 

22,326 

Grand  total 
Total  for  the  year 

... 

... 

... 

527 

311,291 

preceding 

... 

564 

285,269 
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No. 

Price. 

No. 

Price. 

1567.  Malaga 

, , 

3d. 

1628.  Stettin 

, * 

* , 

2id. 

1568.  Galveston 

. . 

. , 

7^d. 

1629.  Porto  Rico 

Id. 

1569.  Tabreez 

, * 

,, 

• • 

id. 

1630.  Rotterdam 

id. 

1570.  Fiji  .. 

id. 

1631.  Alexandria 

lid. 

1571.  Athens^ 

• • 

2^d. 

1632.  Tokio,. 

2id. 

J572.  Bilbao 

• • 

, , 

3|d. 

1633,  Tangier 

. , 

lid. 

1573,  Barcelona 

. . 

3d. 

1634.  Oporto 

• • 

, , 

lid. 

1574.  Fiume 

.. 

2d.  ! 

1635.  St.  Petersburg 

• • 

. . 

4d. 

1575.  Tahiti 

Id.  ! 

1636.  Dantzig 

• • 

, , 

2d. 

1576.  San  Francisco 

, , 

, . 

6d.  ! 

1637.  Macao.. 

Id. 

1577.  Jchang 

, . 

. . 

l|d. 

1638.  Hiogo  and  Osaka 

. . 

, , 

6d. 

1578,  Amoy 

• • 

.. 

.. 

lid. 

1639.  Naples 

. . 

lid. 

1579.  Wenchow 

. . 

Id. 

1640.  Kiungchow 

. . 

id. 

1580.  Smyrna 

, , 

. • 

• • 

2 id. 

1641.  Rome . . 

lid. 

1581.  Nice  .. 

1642.  Beira  .. 

id. 

1582.  Soul  .. 

lid. 

1643.  St.  Jago  de  Cuba 

• • 

4id. 

1583.  Bio  Grande  do  Sul 

,, 

4d. 

1644,  Christiania 

6d. 

1584.  Nagasaki 

• • 

• • 

Id. 

1645.  Lisbon 

lid. 

1585.  Hakodate 

• • 

. . 

Id. 

1646.  Brussels 

• • 

id. 

1586.  Frankfort 

• • 

. . 

3d.  i 

1647.  Vera  Cruz 

« • 

id. 

1587.  Samoa 

• • 

, , 

Id.  ! 

1648.  Tunis.. 

Id. 

1588.  Cherbourg 

.. 

• • 

. . 

lid.  i 

1649.  Antwerp 

, , 

, , 

Id. 

1589.  Damascus 

• • 

. . 

Id. 

1650.  Tokio.. 

Id. 

1590.  New  York 

. . 

Id. 

1651.  Honolulu 

id. 

1591.  Athens 

, , 

. , 

2d. 

j 1652.  Stettin 

lid. 

1592.  Baghdad 

, , 

. . 

Id. 

1653.  Bangkok 

* * 

Id. 

1593.  Vienna 

, , 

, , 

lid. 

1654.  Batoum 

lid. 

1594.  Montevideo 

. , 

, , 

2id. 

1655.  Mexico 

9|d. 

1595.  Swaiow 

• • 

, , 

lid. 

1656.  Odessa 

lid. 

1596.  Foochow 

, , 

Id. 

1657.  Reunion 

« • 

Id. 

1597.  Tamsui 

. . 

Id. 

1658.  Tokio  . . 

lid. 

1598.  Chungking 

. . 

Id. 

: 1659.  Maranham 

• • 

Id. 

1599.  Chefoo 

. . 

. . 

Id. 

i 1660.  Copenhagen 

• • 

. , 

Id. 

1600.  Tokio.. 

lid. 

' 1661.  Berlin 

lid. 

1601.  Bangkok 

, , 

• • 

• • 

Id. 

1662.  Teheran 

2id. 

1602.  Caracas 

• • 

• • 

lid. 

1663.  Salonica 

lid. 

1603.  Sofia  .. 

2id. 

1664.  Manila 

id. 

1604.  Belgrade 

1605.  Shanghai 

• • 

. . 

2id. 

1665.  Florence 

Sid. 

. « 

. . 

2id. 

1666.  Dakar.. 

id. 

1606.  Canton 

.. 

. . 

lid. 

1667.  Havre,. 

, , 

2d. 

1607.  Meshed 

. , 

. , 

. . 

lid. 

: 1668.  Rouen.. 

2d. 

1608.  Erzeroum 

, , 

. . 

Id. 

1669.  Corfu  .. 

id. 

1609.  Galatz 

, , 

. . 

2d. 

1670.  Calais.. 

Id. 

1610.  Port  Said 

, , 

.. 

1-id. 

1671.  Tehran 

lid. 

1611.  The  Hague 

. . 

. . 

. . 

lid. 

1672.  Barcelona 

* , 

2d. 

1612.  Calais,. 

Id. 

, 1673.  Amsterdam 

Id. 

1613.  Newchwang 

. . 

. . 

. . 

Id. 

I 1674.  Bordeaux 

2id. 

1614.  Copenhagen 

. . 

. . 

Id. 

i 1675.  Warsaw 

, * 

, . 

Id. 

1615.  Odessa 

. . 

. . 

2d. 

1676.  Havana 

lid. 

1616.  Gothenberg 

. . 

2d. 

1677.  Berlin,, 

Id. 

1617.  Mannheim 

. • 

. . 

lid. 

1678.  Beira  .. 

lid. 

1618.  Old  Calabar 

. . 

. . 

5d. 

1679.  Saigon 

Id. 

1619.  Pekin.. 

.. 

. . 

2id. 

I 1680.  Trebizond 

Id. 

1620.  Taganrog 

. . 

. . 

2d. 

j 1681.  Vera  Cruz 

I'd. 

1621.  Brindisi 

. . 

2 id. 

1 1682.  Patras 

. . 

Id. 

1622.  Jeddah 

. , 

.. 

.. 

lid. 

1683.  La  Rochelle 

, * 

lid. 

1623.  Hamburg 

. . 

. . 

. . 

3d. 

1 1684.  Madrid 

lid. 

1624.  Angora 

. . 

. . 

lid. 

1685.  Belgrade 

, . 

2d. 

1625.  Buda-Pesth 

. . 

. . 

lid. 

1 686.  Algiers 

, , 

• • 

5d. 

1626.  Beyrout 

. . 

. . 

. . 

Id. 

1687.  Galveston 

. . 

2id 

1627.  Bushire 

.. 

.. 

.. 

2d. 

! 1688.  New  Orleans,, 

2d. 

No.  1689. 
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Consul  Lamb  to  the  Marquis  of  Salishurp. 

My  Lord,  Suakin,  March  9,  1896. 

I HAVE  the  honour  to  transmit  herewith  a Keport  on  the 
Trade  of  this  Consular  District  for  the  year  1895. 

I have,  &c. 

(Signed)  HARRY  H.  LAMB. 


Report  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  the  Consular  District  of 
Suakin  for  the  Year  1895. 

Abstract  of  ^ Contents. 

Pagh 
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General  Remarks. 


The  general  position  of  trade  at  this  port  has  undergone  no 
appreciable  change  during  the  past  year,  the  total  value  of  all 
goods  imported  into  and  exported  from  Suakin  in  1895  having 
amounted  to  135,205/.  and  86,685/.  respective!}^,  representing  a 
decrease  of  4,120/.  in  the  former  case  but  an  increase  of  8,570/* 
(2126) 
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in  the  latter,  as  compared  with  the  totals  for  the  preceding 
12  months. 


Gum. 


lyory. 


Senna. 

Dourra. 

Dates. 


Exports. 

The  most  noticeable  feature  is  the  large  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  gum  exported.  The  anticipations  of  an  abundant 
yield  of  this  article  noted  in  my  last  report  were  fully  realised, 
over  1,900  tons,  valued  at  61,711i.,  having  been  shipped  during 
the  year,  while  considerable  stocks  remain  on  hand.  The  market 
price  is  now  (March)  about  16 J to  17  dol.  the  kantar,  1/.  sterling 
being  reckoned  as  dol.,  which  is  roughly  equivalent  to  21. 
per  cw't.  The  prospects  of  this  trade  during  the  current  year, 
being  dependent  upon  events  of  a political  character,  are 
extremely  uncertain.  Large  quantities  of  gum,  the  produce  of 
the  new  cro[),  are  believed  to  be  already  on  their  way  down  from 
the  interior,  but  the  Berber  road  has  recently  been  closed  by  the 
Dervishes  at  Kokreb,  so  that  none  of  it  can  at  present  reach 
the  coast. 

Ivory,  on  the  other  hand,  figures  for  less  than  one-twelfth 
of  the  value  of  last  year’s  shipments,  the  old  stocks  of  the  Soudan 
having  apparently  become  exhausted,  while  little  new  ivory  is 
now  collected  in  the  region  tapped  by  this  route. 

Senna  shows  a decrease  of  98  tons,  representing  a value  of 

1,000/. 

The  only  other  articles  of  exportation  that  show  any  consider- 
able variation  are  dourra  and  dates,  3,300/.  worth  more  of  the 
former  and  1,000/.  more  of  the  latter  having  been  sent  down  to 
the  southern  ports  to  supply  the  deficiency  in  foodstuffs  arising 
out  of  the  almost  complete  biilure  of  the  Tokar  crops  in  1894. 


Imports. 

The  importation  table  calls  for  little  remark,  the  principal 
Variation  being  in  manufactured  goods,  which  rose  8,000/.,  still, 
however,  remaining  short  of  the  figures  for  1893  by  a like  amount. 
The  importation  of  dourra  increased  by  50,000  bushels  for  the 
reason  given  above,  and  dates,  though  returned  at  a somewhat 
lower  v.ilue,  were  imported  to  the  extent  of  100  tons  more  in 
weight. 

llice,  flour,  and  all  other  articles  of  food  nevertheless  declined, 
the  difl'erence  under  these  heads  amounting  to  some  7,000/. 


Agriculture. 

The  season  of  1895  proved  exceptionally  propitious  to  agri- 
culture in  the  Tokar  district,  in  striking  contrast  to  the  preceding 
years.  In  1894,  for  instance,  about  2,000  feddans  in  all  were 
sown  with  dourra,  dukhn,  and  cotton,  from  seed  mostly  provided 
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by  the  Government.  Want  of  rain  had  rendered  the  prospects 
of  the  harvest  already  doubtful,  when  in  November  swarms  of 
locusts  appeared,  which  destroyed  the  whole  of  the  cotton  crop 
and  nearly  all  the  grain,  only  300  feddans  of  dukhn  and 
40  feddans  of  dourra  yielding  any  return  whatever.  So  complete 
was  the  failure  of  the  crop  that  the  Government  not  only  was 
compelled  to  remit  the  greater  part  of  the  land-tax  throughout 
the  district,  but  was  even  unable  to  recover  the  value  of  the 
seed  advanced  to  many  of  the  cultivators. 

Last  year  6,000  feddans,  i.e,  6,228  acres,  were  prepared  for 
cultivation  in  the  Khor  Baraka.  Of  these  719  yielded  no 
produce  through  want  of  irrigation,  but  the  balance  returned  a 
full  crop  in  the  following  proportions 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Feddans. 

Dukhn  (millet)  . . . , . . 

2,800 

Dourra 

2,281 

Cotton 

100 

Vegetables.. 

100 

Total  . . 

5,281 

The  harvest,  which  is  just  completed,  is  estimated  to  yield 
upwards  of  30,000  ardebs,  say  165,000  bushels,  of  grain,  so  that 
the  demand  for  Indian  cereals  in  1896  is  expected  to  fall  con- 
siderably short  of  the  average. 

The  land-tax  collected  by  the  Government  amounted  to 
1,041/.,  which  I believe  to  be  the  highest  figure  attained  since 
the  British  occupation. 

Syecie, 

The  importation  and  exportation  of  specie  were  less  than  in 
1894,  the  former  amounting  to  33,416/.  and  the  latter  to  35,983/., 
as  against  48,026/.  and  62,366/.  respectively,  a decrease  in  the 
aggregate  of  41,000/.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  falling-off 
in  the  numbers  of  Turkish  medjidiehs  sent  down  from  the 
interior,  where  the  accumulated  hoards  are  presumably  becoming 
exhausted.  In  the  2 years  1893-94  some  330,000  of  these  coins 
came  down  from  Berber  and  were  sent  out  of  the  country,  but 
last  year  the  number  fell  to  less  than  80,000.  This  probably 
reacted  upon  the  importation  of  Maria  Theresa  dollars,  against 
which  the  medjidieh  is  exchanged  in  the  Soudan,  but  the 
introduction  of  the  Austrian  dollar  has  almost  entirely  ceased 
since  last  June,  when  the  local  custom-house  received  orders 
to  levy  upon  them  the  import  duty  of  8 per  cent.,  from  which 
they  had  till  then  been  exempted.  The  local  merchants  are 
agitating  for  a repeal  of  this  order  and  have  suspended  their 
importation  of  dollars,  pending  the  result  of  their  efforts.  Mean- 
(2126) 
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while,  the  value  of  this  coin  in  the  Snakin  market  has  risen  from 
9f  pias.,  where  it  stood  this  time  last  year,  to  about  11^  pias.  or 
2.9.  4id.  sterling. 


Navigation. 

Twenty  British  vessels  entered  this  port  with  cargoes  during 
the  year,  all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  two  Cardiff  colliers, 
were  from  Bombay. 

The  Khedivieh  mail  steamers  maintained  their  new  itinerary, 
which  provides  a fortnightly  service  between  Suez,  eTeddah,  and 
Suakin,  with  a monthly  call  at  Yembo.  It  has  been  under  dis- 
cussion to  again  extend  this  service  to  Hodeidah  and  Aden, 
(omitting,  however,  Trinkitat  and  Massowah),  but  no  decision  to 
that  effect  has  yet  been  arrived  at. 

An  English  firm  in  Suez,  backed  by  two  well-known  Egyptian 
houses,  has  recently  acquired  a steamer  in  England  for  the  pur- 
pose of  competing  with  the  Khedivieh  for  the  traffic  between 
Egypt  and  the  Red  Sea  ports.  They  propose,  if  the  venture 
prove  successful,  to  put  a second  vessel  on  the  line,  running 
them  in  connection  with  a service  they  intend  to  estalffish  later 
on  between  Alexandria,  the  south  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
Marseilles.  The  scheme  is  not  regarded  here  as  a very  promising 
one,  at  least  so  far  as  regards  Suakin. 

Three  of  Her  Majesty^s  ships  visited  this  port  in  1895,  as 
well  as  two  Italian  cruisers,  and  one  of  the  Eastern  Telegraph 
Company’s  repairing  ships. 


Public  Works. 

A new  convict  prison  'was  erected  here  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  just  beyond  the  South,  or  Sphynx,  Gate  of  the  town,  to 
take  the  place  of  the  building  mentioned  in  my  last  report,  which 
was  evacuated  and  made  over  to  the  Army  Service  Department 
in  December. 

With  the  other  two  undertakings  alluded  to  in  my  report  for 
1894  no  great  progress  has  been  made.  The  deep  well  at 
Gemaizeh,  which  is  intended  to  supplement  the  water  supply  of 
the  town,' has  indeed  been  completed  and  covered  in,  but  cannot 
yet  be  utilised  pending  the  arrival  of  pipes  and  machinery 
purchased  in  England.  The  water  was  recently  examined  by  the 
medical  officer  of  H.M.’s  ship  Llelita,”  under  instructions  from 
the  Admiralty,  and  was  declared  by  him  to  contain  salts  render- 
ing it  unfit  for  drinking  pur])oses.  The  water  actually  in  the 
well,  however,  having  been  standing  for  upwards  of  12  months, 
would  naturally  have  become  impregnated  with  Avhntcver  salts 
may  be  present  in  the  surrounding  soil,  and  when  this  has  been 
pumped  out  and  a constant  flow^  established,  it  may  be  expected 
that  a better  quality  of  whaler  wdll  be  obtained.  That  now  drawn 
from  the  Shaata  w^elis,  which  lie  several  feet  lower,  and  a quarter 
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of  a mile  nearer  the  sea,  is  habitually  drunk  by  the  native 
population,  who,  indeed,  prefer  it  to  the  condensed  water.  The 
former  does  not  necessarily  produce  injurious  effects  even  upon 
Europeans. 

Work  upon  the  Trinkitat-Tokar  railroad  has  gone  forward 
slowly,  a causeway  having  to  be  carried  across  the  Trinkitat 
swamp.  A locomotive  and  supply  of  sleepers  are  now  awaited 
from  England. 

With  a view  to  improving  the  appearance  as  well  as  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  place,  it  has  been  decided  to  build  an 
embankment  round  the  whole  of  the  island,  replacing  the  irregular 
and  insalubrious  foreshore  by  a continuous  road.  More  than  half 
of  this  work  has  already  been  carried  out,  at  the  expense  partly 
of  the  Government,  and  partly  of  the  owners  of  contiguous 
property. 

To  provide  funds  for  its  completion,  as  well  as  for  the  execu- 
tion of  other  sanitary  improvements,  it  has  been  proposed  to  levy 
harbour  dues  upon  ships  calling  at  this  port,  which  have  hitherto  Proposed 
been  exempted  from  all  payments  here  excepting  that  of  the 
sanitary  dues  imposed  under  the  authority  of  the  International 
Board.  This  proposal  is  at  present  under  discussion  in  Cairo. 

The  salt  pans  at  Rowaiyeh  which  are  within  this  district  are  Salt  pans, 
now  being  again  worked  on  lease  by  an  Egyptian,  of  Suez.  The 
years  production  amountel  to  about  36,000  tons,  of  which 
28,800  tons  were  shipped  abroad,  going  mostly  to  Calcutta. 

Seven  British  steamers  called  at  Rowaiyeh  for  cargoes  in  1895. 


Table  I. — Showing* the  Quantity  and  Value  of  all  Goods  Imported  into  Suakin  during  the  Year  1895. 
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Table  III — Showing  the  Amount  and  Value  of  all  Specie  Imported  into  and  Exported  from  Suakin  during  the 

Year  1895. 
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..  lid. 
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• 
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« • 
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Ud. 
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..  Id 
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, , 

• 
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2id. 
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..  id. 
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• 3 

, • 1 id. 

1582.  Soul  . 

Ud. 
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• • 

. . id. 
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4d. 
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• t 

..  4id, 
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• • 
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• • 

Ud. 
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..  9id. 
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t • 
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• • 

..  lid. 
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• • 

Id. 
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• • 

..  Id. 
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, , 

Id. 
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• • 

..  Ud. 
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Id. 
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• • 

..  Id. 
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• • 

Ud. 
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• • 

..  Id. 
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e • 

Id. 
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• • 

..  lid. 
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« • 

Ud. 
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• • 

..  2|d. 
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2id. 
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. . lid. 
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t • 

2|d. 

1664.  Manila 

• • id. 

1605.  Shanghai  . . 

• « 

2id. 

1665.  Florence  .. 

..  5id. 

1606.  Canton 

• • 

Ud. 

1666.  Dakar 

..  id. 

1607.  Meshed 

lid. 

1667.  Havre 

• • 

. . 2d. 

1608.  Erzerourn  .. 

Id. 
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• • 

..  2d. 
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2d. 
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f • 

..  id. 
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Ud. 
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• • 

id. 

1611.  The  Hague .. 

Ud. 
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• • 

..  1-id. 
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Id. 
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« • 

..  2d. 
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Id. 
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• • 
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1614.  Copenhagen 

Id. 
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• • 

..  2id. 
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2d. 
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• • 

..  Id. 
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2d. 

1676.  Havana  .. 

• • 

..  Ud. 

1617.  Mannheim  . . 

Hd. 

1677.  Berlin 

• • 

. . Id. 

1618.  01(1  Calabar 

5d. 

1678.  Beira 

• • 

..  Ud. 

1619.  Pekin  .. 

2id. 

1679.  Saigon 

« • 

..  Id. 

1620.  Taganrog  . . 

2d. 
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..  Id. 
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2id. 
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..  Ud. 
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lid. 
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1623.  Hamburg  . . 

3d. 
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• • 

..  Ud. 

1624.  Angora 

lid. 

1684.  .Madrid 

• • 

..  Ud. 

1625.  Buda-Pesth. . 

lid. 

1685.  Belgrade 

• • 

. . 2d. 

1626.  Beyrout 

• • 

Id. 

1686.  Algiers  .. 

• • 

..  5d. 

1627.  Bushire 

2d. 

1687.  Galveston  .. 

..  2id. 

1628.  Stettin 

• • 

2id. 

1688.  New  Orleans 

..  2d. 

1629,  Porto  Rico  . . 

. • 

• • 

Id. 

1689.  Suakin 

..  Id. 
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PEHNAMBUCO. 

Consul  Howard  to  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury. 

My  Lord,  Pernambuco,  March  14,  1896. 

1 HAVE  the  honour  to  transmit  herewith  my  Leport  on  the 
Trade  and  Commerce  of  this  Consular  District  for  the  year  1895, 
accompanied  by  extracts  taken  from  the  Eeports  furnished  by 
the  several  Vice-Consuls  within  my  jurisdiction. 

I have,  &c. 

(Signed)  N.  HOWAED. 


Report  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  the  Consular  District  of 
Pernambuco  for  the  Year  1895. 
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BHAZIL. 


Population. 


Harbour. 


Port  charges. 


Light  dues 
and  pilotage. 


Regular  lines 
of  steamers 
trading. 


Pernambuco  consists  of  the  four  towns  called  Recife,  Boavlsta, 
St.  Antonio^  and  Olinda,  the  united  population  of  which  is  esti- 
mated at  180,000  inhabitants,  of  which  there  are  about  400 
British,  1,200  Italians,  and  4,000  Portuguese,  and  is  con- 
sidered as  the  third  city  of  commercial  importance  of  the  Republic 
of  Brazil. 

Recife  (hit.  8°  3'  37"  S.,  long.  34°  51'  54"  W.)  is  the  port 
through  which  all  foreign  commerce  of  the  province  is  carried  on. 

The  entrance  to  this  port  does  not  present  sucli  difficulties  as 
in  former  years,  but  no  vessel  drawing  more  than  20  feet  6 inches 
can  enter  at  neap  tides,  or  more  than  22  feet  6 inches  at  spring- 
tides. 

The  depth  of  water  is  given  as  follows  : — 

Depth  on  bar  at  ordinary  springs,  high  water  33  feet. 

Depth  on  bar  at  ordinary  springs,  low  water  24  feet. 

Depth  on  sandbank  at  ordinary  springs,  high  water  22  to  24 
feet. 

Depth  on  sandbank  at  ordinary  springs,  low  water  14  to  16 
feet. 

Difference  between  high  water  at  ordinary  springs  and 
ordinary  neaps,  about  3 feet. 

The  sandbank  above  referred  to  is  just  inside  the  harbour 
after  passing  the  lighthouse. 

It  is  somewhat  dithcult  to  give  an  exact  estimate  of  the 
average  expenses  of  a vessel  with  cargo  in  and  out,  but  the 
following  are  the  port  dues,  which  vary  according  to  tonnage, 
viz : — 

Light  dues  from  44|100  reis  to  110  milreis,  hospital  dues 
1|200  reis  per  man  besides  18  milreis  for  the  vessel  (1  milreis 
equals  lOJc?.  sterling). 

Pilotage  is  compulsory ; vessels  pay  according  to  tonnage  and 
draft  of  water. 


Foreign  Shipping. 


The  vessels  of  the  following  steamship  companies  trade  regu- 
larly to  this  port : — 

British ; Lamport  and  Holt,  Booth  Steam.ship  Company, 
Harrisons’,  The  Liverpool  and  Maranhao  Steamship  Company, 
the  Red  Cross  Line,  Prince  Line,  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Company,  and  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company’s  steamers. 

French  ; Compagnie  Chargeurs  Reunis  and  the  Compagnie 
Messageries  Maritime. 

German  : Hamburg  S.  A.  Dampfschiffuhrts  Gesellschaft, 

Robert  M.  Sloman’s  Line  of  Hamburg,  and  the  North  German 
Lloyd. 

Italian;  La  Veloce  Navigazzione  Italiana  a Vapore. 

Austrian : The  steamers  of  the  Hungarian  Sea  Navigation 
Company,  Limited,  and  the  Austrian  Lloyds.” 
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Exports  and  Imports. 

The  export  trade  principally  consists  of  cotton,  sugar,  rum.  Export  trade, 
hides,  goat  and  sheep  skins,  rubber,  wax,  alcohol,  and  cotton 
seed;  and  the  import  trade  of  cotton  and  linen  clothes,  hardware,  Import  trade, 
cutlery,  silks,  beer,  wine,  flour,  and  salted  fish. 


Trade  and  Commerce. 

The  state  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Pernambuco  for  the  past  Condition  of 
year,  as  compared  with  that  of  1894,  shows  a slight  increase  in 
sugar  and  a falling  off  in  cotton. 

The  exports  of  cotton  to  Europe  have  been  exceedingly  small  Cotton, 
during  the  last  two  years  owing  to  partial  failure  of  crops  in 
1894  and  1895,  and  to  the  greatly  increased  consumption  in 
Brazil. 

During  the  first  9 months  of  this  year  there  was  a great 
demand  for  cotton  in  Eio  de  Janeiro  for  the  native  mills,  and 
prices  rose  considerably.  The  prices  in  the  European  markets 
were  very  low,  and  cotton  was,  in  consequence  of  its  high  value 
here,  worth  much  more  than  in  Europe,  thus  entirely  preventing 
any  trade  being  effected  in  that  direction.  About  September, 
however,  the  European  cotton  markets  improved  to  an  extent 
which  allowed  the  export  of  small  quantities  until  the  end  of  the 
year. 

The  cotton  crop  has  been  a small  one,  owing  to  the  excessive 
rains  which  prevailed  from  February  to  September. 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been  comparatively  very  little  Sugar, 
sugar  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom,  owing  in  a great  measure 
to  the  higher  prices  which  have  obtained  in  the  United  States 
markets. 

The  production  has  been  small,  owing  to  the  abnormal  rainy 
seasons  of  1894-95,  but  the  effect  will  probably  be  more  notice- 
able in  1896  returns,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  present  crop. 

In  several  instances  where  grinding  operations  had  commenced 
this  was  suspended  after  a time,  as  the  canes  were  found  to  con- 
tain much  moisture,  the  juice  giving  as  low  as  6°  Beaume,  such 
an  unsatisfactory  result  necessitating  further  time  for  them  to 
ripen  properly. 

The  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos,  and  Para  markets,  as  in  1894, 
have  taken  large  quantities  of  sugar  at  prices  which  are  beyond 
anything  which  could  be  paid  for  the  same  in  the  United  King- 
dom or  United  States. 

There  has  been  a good  deal  of  business  done  in  the  shipment  Skins, 
of  goat  and  sheep  skins  to  New  York.  High  prices  ruled 
throughout  1895,  owing  to  keen  competition,  thus  bringing  in  a 
large  number  of  skins  that  otherwise  would  have  been  shipped 
from  Bahia  and  Ceara. 

The  imports  have  kept  at  much  about  the  same  figures  as  in  Imports, 
the  previous  year,  and  principally  consisted  of  machinery,  piece 
goods,  bottled  beer,  codfish,  hardware,  glass,  and  railway  material. 

(2127) 
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Coasting  The  coasting  trade  which  proved  so  lucrative  to  foreign 

trade.  vcssels  in  1893-94  has  been  carried  on  by  them  to  a very  small 

extent  during  1895,  because  (owing  to  the  small  crop)  the 
Brazilian  vessels,  which  naturally  get  the  preference,  were  able  to 
deal  with  the  greater  part  of  the  produce  shipped  to  Brazilian 
ports  at  low  rates  of  freight. 


General  Remarlcs. 


Exchange. 


Disadvantages 
to  British 
trade. 


Lack  of  facili- 
ties for  dis- 
charge of 
cargoes. 


So  far  as  can  be  seen,  there  have  been  no  circumstances  which 
have  in  any  way  acted  advantageously  upon  foreign  or  British 
trade. 

The  principal  cause  of  fluctuation  lias  been  the  particularly 
unstable  condition  of  exchange.  The  average  rate  during  the 
past  year  was  10<i.  per  milreis.  The  highest  rate  during  the  year 
was  life?,  per  milreis,  and  the  lowest  rate  was  9cZ.  per  milreis,  for 
bank  drafts  on  London  at  90  days’  sight. 

This  market  is  ruled  by  that  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  local  neces- 
sities causing  sometimes  a slight  difference,  sometimes  above 
sometimes  below,  Rio  rates. 

The  average  rate  of  exchange  here  during  the  year  1894  was 
10^(/.  per  milreis. 

A circumstance  which  has  also  operated  disadvantageously 
upon  both  Brazilian  and  foreign  trade  is  the  exorbitant  taxation 
im[)osed  by  the  State  authorities  upon  all  classes  of  business,  in 
some  cases  to  such  an  extent  as  to  almost  render  trade  im[)ossible; 
besides  this,  considerable  loss  is  experienced  by  shipowners  and 
merchants  through  the  long  delay  experienced  in  the  discharge  of 
lighters  at  the  custom-house,  evidently  owing  to  the  lack  of  the 
necessary  facilities  for  such  kind  of  work. 

The  authorities  seem  to  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  the 
import  trade  of  Pernambuco  25  years  ago  is  not  that  of  to-day, 
and  v/hilst  the  trade  has  steadily  increased  and  has  now  reached 
considerable  proportions,  no  adequate  improvement  has  been 
made  in  the  general  organisation  of  the  custom-house  work,  such 
as,  for  instance,  an  extension  of  waterside  premises  or  wharves, 
the  erection  of  a number  of  steam  cranes,  together  with  more 
warehouses  for  the  storage  of  goods.  At  present  there  are  seven 
cranes  on  the  wharf,  two  steam  cranes  and  live  hand  cranes;  of  the 
steam,  one  is  old  and  generally  under  repair,  and  of  the  hand 
cranes  four  are  dismantled  and  therefore  useless,  the  fifth  has  very 
little  power.  The  whole  of  the  discharge  is,  therefore,  done  by 
two  steam  cranes,  one  of  which  is  in  good  working  order,  and  the 
other  occasionally  under  repair  ; and  it  has  happened  on  more  than 
one  occasion  also  that  no  work  has  been  done  for  want  of  coal ! 
Unfortunately,  it  would  not  (it  is  said)  be  worth  while  to  increase 
the  number  of  steam  cranes,  because  the  wharf  is  in  such  a 
ruinous  condition  that  it  would  not  stand  the  weight.  Besides 
this,  the  number  of  workmen  on  the  wharf  is  not  sufficient  to 
handle  the  cargo. 
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The  result  of  this  state  of  affairs  is  a constant  fleet  of  from 
30  to  40  lighters  with  merchandise  awaiting  discharge,  at  the 
mercy  of  the  weather,  liable  to  sea-water  damage,  besides 
detnurrage,  which  is  enforced  by  owners  of  lighters,  and  other 
expenses  which  fall  heavily  on  shipowners,  besides  exposing 
underwriters  to  heavy  claims. 

From  July  1,  1795,  the  Government  of  the  State  of  Pernam- Extra  tax 
buco  imposed  an  extra  tax  of  300  reis  (say  3<7.)  per  ton  register, 
on  all  foreign  vessels  discharging  or  shipping  cargo  at  this  port,  ^ 

The  levy  of  such  a tax,  in  addition  to  the  already  heavy  port 
charges  on  foreign  shipping,  is,  however,  considered  to  be  uncon- 
stitutional and  illegal,  and  official  steps  are  being  taken  for  ob» 
taining  its  abolition. 


Shipping. 

The  annexed  Table  A shows  the  number  of  vessels,  and  their 
nationality  and  tonnage,  which  have  entered  this  port  during  the 
year  1895. 

No  record  has  been  kept  by  the  port  authorities  of  the  number 
of’  vessels  cleared  during  this  year,  and  I am  therefore  unable  to 
give  the  necessary  particulars  beyond  information  respecting 
British  shipping. 

The  returns  of  British  and  foreign  shipping  entered  and 
cleared  at  other  ports  of  this  consular  district  are  also  hereto 
annexed 


Annex  A.—  Return  of  all  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  Pernambuco 
during  the  Year  1895. 

Entered. 


Sailing. 

steam. 

Total. 

Nationality. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

, Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

1 

1 Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

♦British  

87 

264 

i 

! 351 

498,694 

Brazilian  ... 

23 

• »»  1 

213 

236 

247,202 

German 

i 21 

1 

1 

88 

128,082 

Frencli  

1 2 

64 

66 

116,609 

Belgian  

26 

26 

45,776 

Italian  

' ■■*2 

1 25 

1 

1 27 

33,423 

Norwegian 

99 

! 

21 

120 

57,662 

Danish  

22 

22 

6,235 

Austrian  

’l7 

17  i 

24,763 

Swedish  

*12 

12 

3,497 

North  American  ... 

5 

5 

2,569 

Other  nationalities 

29 

"’3 

32 

11,066 

Total  

,,  for  the  year 
preceding  ...| 

302 

700 

1,002 

1,175,572 

384 

i ...  1 

663 

1,047 

1,067,057 

* According  to  the  shipping  register  kept  at  tliis  Consulate,  the  total  number  of  British  ships 
entered  during  the  year  1894  was  269  vessels,  representing  232,150  tons ; but  this  does  not  include, 
as  in  the  above  case,  the  number  of  British  steamers  calling  o£f  this  port  to  land  passengers  and 
mails,  and  which  are  not  required  to  deposit  their  papers  at  the  Consulate. 


Freiglils. 


Statistics. 


G BRAZIL. 

Freights. 

The  average  rates  of  freights  during  tlie  year  ended  J une  3*0, 
1895,  were  as  follows:  — For  sugar  to  the  United  States,  per  ton 
of  20  cwt.,  13s.  ‘2j^d. ; for  sugar  to  Liverpool,  per  ton,  11s.  3^cZ. ; 
for  cotton  to  Liverpool,  7/32  fraction  of  id.  per  lb.,  the  lighterage 
being  for  ship’s  account. 

No  statistics  relating  to  commerce  or  industry  in  Pernambuco 
have  as  yet  been  published,  but,  due  to  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
Vice-Consul  Williams,  I have  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
following:  — 


Eeturn  of  Principal  Articles  of  Export  from  Pernambuco  during  tlie  A^ears  1895-94. 
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Yellow  fever. 


Eeturn  of  Principal  Articles  of  Import  to  Pernambuco  during 
the  Years  1895-94. 


Articies, 

1 1 

I 1895. 

1 

1894. 

i 

Quantity.  Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Floui’ 

Codfish 

i 

Barrels'^. . 
Drumsf . . 

£ 

225,658  223,473 

180,701  ! 203,250 

282,091 

171,576 

£ 

298A07 

215,000 

^ A barrel  of  flour  weighs  about  194  lbs.  avoirdupois, 
f A drum  of  codfish  weighs  112  lbs.  avoirdupois. 


Note. — The  falling-off  is  due  to  large  importations  at  the  end  of  1894,  in  order 
to  import  the  flour  pi’evious  to  the  cesseition  of  the  treaty  with  the  United  States 
of  North  America,  which  admitted  flour  in  free. 

I am  unable  to  give  any  statistics  with  regard  to  other  imports,  as  they  are  not 
obtainable  from  any  official  or  authentic  source. 


PnUic  Health. 

1 regret  to  have  to  report  that  the  health  of  this  port  and 
city  has  not  been  so  satisfactory  as  in  previous  years  ; this  has 
been  probably  due  to  the  unsettled  state  of  the  weather  and  heavy 
rains,  wliich  continued  until  very  late  this  year. 

During  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August  last,  numerous 
cases  of  yellow  fever,  taking  almost  the  form  ot  an  epidemic,  broke 
out  amongst  the  shipping  in  this  harbour  (principally  amongst  the 
crews  of  Norwegian  and  Swedish  vessels),  and,  owing  to  the 
representations  made  by  several  of  the  foreign  consuls  here,  the 
Governor  of  the  State  ordered  the  lazarette,  which  is  situated  on 
^‘Ilhada  Pinha”  at  the  soutli-west  point  of  the  inner  harbour, 
to  be  opened  for  the  reception  and  treatment  of  seamen.  This 
establishment,  I am  happy  to  say,  rendered  very  satisfactory 
service. 

The  deaths  from  yellow  fever  amongst  foreigners  residing 
on  shore  were  comparatively  few,  and  chiefly  limited  to  new 
arrivals. 

liy  November  30  the  sanitary  condition  had  so  much  im- 
proved that  the  lazarette  on  Ilha  da  Pinha  was  closed,  as  its 
services  were  no  longer  required. 

Smallpox  has  also  prevailed,  but  principally  amongst  the 
natives. 


M.VCEld. 


Mr.  Vice-Consul  Goble  reports  as  follows  : — 

The  sugar  crop  of  1894-95  was  one  of  the  largest  on  record, 
and  amounted  to  54,858  tons.  About  two-thirds  of  this  was  ex- 
ported by  British  merchants. 


Sug£H’  crops. 
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26,000  tons  were  exported  to  the  United  States,  10,000  tons  Exports  of 
to  Liverpool,  and  the  rest  was  consiun.ed  in  the  countiy,  principally  sugar 
in  the  South. 

All  the  centrifugal  sugar  produced  by  the  three  uzinas  now 
at  work  in  this  State  was  used  for  home  consumption,  the  price 
obtainable  for  this  quality  being  much  higher  than  that  paid  for 
anything  that  can  be  obtained  abroad. 

English  machinery  is  used  at  one  of  these  uzinas,  and  is, 

I believe,  giving  satisfaction,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
French  machinery  in  use  at  another  factoiy. 

The  sugar  crop  of  1895-96  will  be  much  smaller  than  the 
previous  one. 

The  cotton  croj)  of  1894-95  was  almost  a complete  failure,  Cotton, 
owing  to  unfavourable  weather,  and  the  growing  crop,  Avhich  at 
one  lime  gave  great  promise,  is  also  proving  a failure  for  the  same 
reason,  and  some  of  the  local  mills  for  the  manufacture  of  cloth 
have  been  obliged  to  stop  v/ork  for  want  of  the  raw  material. 

A new  cotton  mill  was  started  during  the  year  for  the  rnanu-  Cotton  mills, 
facture  of  Nottingham  goods  ; it  has  been  supplied  with  English 
machinery.  Dividends  paid  by  local  cotton  factories  have 
recently  been  highly  satisfactory  to  the  interested  parties,  one 
mill  having  paid  as  much  as  40  per  cent.,  but  such  a high  rate  of 
interest  is  hardly  looked  for  again,  owing  to  the  dearer  labour  and 
other  local  circumstances,  though  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  continue  to  flourish  and  pay  handsomely. 

The  maize  crop  this  season  also  gave  great  promise,  but  Maize, 
unfavourable  weather  destroyed  it  entirely. 

The  city  of  Maceid  is  being  illuminated  with  the  electric  Electric  light, 
light;  the  machinery  was  purchased  in  England, and  is  of  English 
manufacture. 

It  has  been  reported  to  me  by  shipmasters  that  the  electric 
light  with  wliich  this  city  is  now  illuminated  can  be  seen  about  24 
miles  at  sea,  and  that  it  is  more  powerful  than  the  light  from  the 
lighthouse. 

Imports  are  principally  from  England,  German}^,  France,  and  the  Imports. 
United  States  of  N.  America — mostly  from  England — but  Conti- 
nental firms  are  very  active  and  pushing,  and  are  gradually  encroach- 
ing upon 'British  trade.  Formerly  a large  trade  in  imports  was 
done  with  the  States  of  Pernambuco  and  Bahia,  but  of  late  years 
there  has  been  direct  communication  with  France,  Germany,  and 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  shopkeepers  (who  do  ail  their 
own  importing)  have  been  getting  their  goods  direct  from 
abroad. 

The  Alagoas  Railway  Co.,  Limited,  is  the  principal  carrier  Alagoas 
of  produce  from  the  interior.  Another  line  has  been  projected,  Eniiway. 
and  the  construction  commenced,  to  Pao  de  Assucar,  on  the  River 
Sao  Francisco,  but  the  works  are  now  more  or  less  at  a standstill. 

This  railway  is  in  the  hands  of  a native  company. 
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Sugai’. 

Skins. 

Hides. 

Leather. 
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Health. 
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General 

remarks. 


Penedo. 

Mr.  Cox,  the  British  consular  agent  at  Penedo,  reports  as 
follows  :■ — 

The  trade  of  this  district  during  the  past  year  has  been  as 
follows : — 

The  cotton  crop  last  year  was  about  20,000  bales,  or  say  10,000 
bales  less  than  the  previous  year.  The  average  weight  of  a bale  of 
cotton  is  100  kilos.,  or  222  lbs.  The  prices  ruled  from  9 to  11 
milreis  (say  7s.  to  8s.  6(7.)  per  each  15  kilos. 

About  5,000  bales  were  shipped  for  Pernambuco,  7,000  bales 
to  Bahia,  2,000  bales  to  Maceid,  and  6,000  bales  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 

The  estimated  crop  was  nearly  double,  but,  owing  to  unfavour- 
able weather  during  the  development  of  the  cotton  pod,  nearly 
half  of  what  was  expected  was  lost. 

The  crop  was  about  12,000  bags,  of  which  6,000  bags  were 
consumed  in  the  River  Sao  Francisco  District,  the  rest  being  sold 
to  Maceid  for  shipment  to  England,  or  to  the  United  States  of 
America.  A bag  of  sugar  weighs  (say)  75  kilos,  or  160  lbs. 

I estimate  the  skins  at  about  600,000,  all  shipped  to  Pernam- 
buco for  reshipment  to  the  United  States. 

I estitnate  the  hides  at  about  50,000,  mostly  tanned  here  and 
afterwards  shipped  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  as  leather  butts. 

There  are  also  a considerable  number  of  small  tanners  who 
make  an  inferior  sort  of  leather  butt,  which  are  mostly  shipped  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro  for  sale. 

There  is  no  official  census  of  the  population,  but  it  is  generally 
estimated  at  about  10,000  inhabitants. 

Penedo,  though  fortunately  exempt  from  yellow  fever  or 
smallpox,  is  constantly  subject  to  malarial  fever,  D^phoid  fever, 
and  fever  and  ague. 

There  is  a leather  factory,  a soap  factory,  a cigarette  factory, 
two  machine  shops,  about  12  carpenter  shops  for  the  making  of 
furniture,  and  a cotton  factor3^ 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  for  some  years,  mainly  owing 
to  the  dangerous  bar  to  the  River  Sao  Francisco,  no  goods  are 
shipped  direct  from  here  to  Europe  or  the  United  States. 

Annex  A. — Retuun  of  all  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  Penedo  during' 

the  Year  1895. 


Entered. 


1 

i 

Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

Nationality. 

Number  of 
Ves.scls. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

J’razilian  

S8 

'J31 

fit 

33,76G 

129 

34,697 

Total  

,,  for  the  year 
preceding 

38 

93t 

91 

33,766 

129 

34,697 

21 

478 

95 

37,579 

116 

38,057 
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Cleared. 


Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

Nationality. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Brazilian  

38 

931 

91 

33,766 

129 

34,697 

Total  

,,  for  the  year 
preceding 

38 

1 931 

! 

91 

33,766 

129 

34,697 

2. 

478 

95 

37,579 

116 

38,057 

Rio  Grande  do  Norte. 

Mr.  Vice-Consul  Bolshaw’s  report  for  the  year  has  been  simply 
limited  to  giving  the  following  shipping  returns  and  statistics  : — 


Return  of  all  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  Rio  Grande  do  Norte 
during  the  Year  1895. 

Entered. 


Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

Nationality. 

Number 
of  Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number 
of  Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number 
of  Vessels. 

Tons. 

British  

12 

12,753 

12 

12,753 

Brazilian  

166 

10,950 

60 

31,600 

226 

42,550 

Norwegian 

1 

312 

1 

312 

Russian  

1 

309 

... 

1 

309 

Total  

,,  for  the  year 
preceding 

168 

11,571 

72 

44,353 

240 

55,924 

159 

10,718 

42 

28,503 

201 

39,221 

Cleared. 


Sailing. 

Steam. 

1 

Total. 

Nationality, 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

! 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

British  

12  i 

12,753 

12 

12,753 

Brazilian  

160 

10,630 

! 60 

31,600 

220 

42,230 

Norwegian 

1 

312 

... 

1 

312 

Russian  

1 

309 

1 

309 

Total  

,,  for  the  year 

162 

11,251 

[ 72 

44,353 

234 

55,604 

preceding 

156 

11,085 

1 

42 

28,503 

198 

39,588 

1-2 


BRAZIL. 


Eetuen  of  Principal  Articles  of  Export  from  Pdo  Grande  do 
ETorte  during  the  Years  1895-94. 


Articles. 

1895. 

1894. 

1 

Quantity. 

! 1 
Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Sugar 

Cotton 

,,  seed.. 

Rubber,  wax,  &e.  . . 
Hides,  skins,  bones, 
&c. 

Tons 

Bags 

Tons  . . 

4,360 

21,568 

250 

i •• 

£ 

39,022 

61,193 

^750 

11,000 

14,200 

I 

£ 

Total  . . 

' ..  ' 126,165 

i 

140,725 

Eeturn  of  Principal  Articles  of  Import  to  Eio  Grande  do  Norte 
during  the  Years  1895-94. 


Value. 

Articles. 

1895. 

1894. 

Cotton  goods 

£ i 

70,870  f 

£ 

Linen,  wool,  &c.. . . . 

19,600 

Groceries  and  wet  goods 

47,560 

j 

Machinery 

1 17,520 

i 

Hardware,  &c.  . . 

! 41,425 

1 

Sundries  . . 

1 76,560 

Total  

1 273,535 

1 

j 244,050 

Table  sho\ving  the  Total  Value  of  all  Articles  Exported  from 
and  Imported  to  Eio  Grande  do  Norte  from  and  to  Foreign 
Countries  during  the  Years  1895-94. 


Country. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

1895. 

1S94. 

1895. 

1894. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Great  Britain  . . 

36,355 

43,395 

103,535 

105,050 

United  States  of  America' 

28,287 

15,330 

. . 

South  Brazil  ports  . . | 

j 

121,420 

82,000 

170,000 

139,000 

1 

Total  . . . . ' 

1 

186,062 

140,735 

j 273,535 

2 1 1,050 

PERNAMBUCO. 
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Bio  Grande  do  Norte  Harbour. 

1 have  considered  that  it  might  be  of  interest  to  add  to  Description, 
this  report  the  following  information  which  I have  lately 
obtained  respecting  the  present  state  of  the  bar  and  harbour  of 
Kio  Grande  do  Norte  : — 

In  the  current  sailing  directions,  which  have  been  compiled 
for  this  coast  chiefly  from  surveys  made  by  Baron  Roussin,  and 
by  Mons.  Mouchez  of  the  French  Navy,  Rio  Grande  do  Norte  is 
spoken  of  as  being  frequented  by  vessels  of  less  than  150  tons 
burthen. 

To-day,  however,  steamers  of  1,200  and  1,300  tons 
register  can  load  at  Natal  (Rio  Grande  do  Norte)  down  to  a 
draft  of  15  feet  with  perfect  safety,  carrying  as  much  as  1,500 
to  1,600  tons  dead  weight  of  sugar  on  tliis  draft  of  water. 

The  bar  has  altered  by  the  sand  silting  up  in  one  direction 
and  deepening  the  channel  in  another,  so  that  from  soundings 
taken  lately  on  entering  the  port,  nothing  shallower  than  four 
fathoms  of  water  at  high  spring  tides  was  found.  This  may  not 
always  be  relied  on,  but  it  tends  to  prove  that  there  is  much 
more  water  on  the  bar  than  is  generally  known  by  British  ship- 
owners and  underwriters. 

The  steamers  of  Messrs.  T.  and  J.  Harrison  call  regularly  at 
Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  coming  from  and  returning  to  Liverpool, 
via  Pernambuco. 

The  river  at  its  mouth  is  about  180  to  200  yards  wide,  facing 
north  between  two  points  of  the  coral  reef  which  runs  along  the 
coast ; much  wider,  of  course,  where  it  flows  over  the  reef. 

There  is  a fort  on  the  southern  side,  built  on  the  reef,  which 
is  visible  from  two  to  three  miles  off. 

The  Federal  Government  have  some  harbour  improvement 
scheme  in  view,  but  so  far  the  works  appear  to  have  been  limited 
to  planting  bushes  and  trees  in  the  sandhills  to  prevent  the 
sand  being  swept  by  the  wind  into  the  channel  at  the  bar. 

The  town  of  Natal  lies  within  half  a mile  of  the  mouth  of 
the  rivei',  and  steamers  can  load  and  discharge  alongside  the 
warehouses,  the  water  being  of  ample  depth  and  quite  calm  at  all 
tides. 

TTie  principal  danger  of  the  bar  lies  in  its  S-like  shape, 
which  necessitates  steaming  at  full  speed,  so  that  the  ship  may  be 
turned  with  rapidity  and  perfect  certainty.  Steamers  of  greater 
length  than  300  feet  run  a risk  of  going  aground  in  the  channel, 
just  where  the  sea  is  breaking  over  the  shallow  part  of  the  bar; 
otherwise  this  bar  is  far  better  than  those  of  Penedo,  Aracajii,  and 
Estancia. 

There  is  a differential  State  tax  on  shipping,  native  vessels 
paying  100  reis  (say  Id^.)  per  registered  ton,  while  foreign  vessels, 
with  the  exception  of  regular  lines,  pay  at  the  rate  of  400  reis 
(say  4c?.)  per  ton. 


Ueturx  of  all  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  Ceara  during  the  Year  1895. 

Entered. 
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Note. — Total  for  the  preceding  year  = 147  vessels  -svitli  115,205  tons  and  4,554  persons  of  crew. 
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New  Series  of  Reports. 


Reports  of  the  Annual  Series  have  been  issued  from  Her 
Majesty’s  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Officers  at  the  following  places, 
and  may  be  obtained  from  the  sources  indicated  on  the  title-page : — 


No. 

Price. 

No. 

Price. 

1571.  Athens 

, , 

2hd. 

1631.  Alexandria  . . 

. . 

. . 

lid. 

1572.  Bilbao 

, , 

Shi 

1632.  Tokio 

. . 

. . 

2|d. 

1573,  B ircelona  .. 

, , 

3d. 

1633.  Tangier 

. . 

.. 

lid. 

1574.  Fiume  .. 

2d. 

1634.  Oporto 

. . 

lid. 

1575.  Tahiti 

, , 

Id. 

1635.  St.  Petersburg 

. . 

4d. 

1576.  San  Francisco 

, , 

, , 

6d. 

1636.  Dantzig 

. . 

2d. 

1577.  Ichang 

Ud. 

1637,  Macao 

, . 

. . 

Id. 

1578  Araoy 

, , 

l|d. 

1638.  Hiogo  and  Osaka 

M • 

. . 

6d. 

1579.  Wenchow  .. 

1639.  Naples 

. . 

lid. 

1580.  Smyrna  «. 

t • 

2|d. 

1640.  Kiungchow . . 

, . 

. . 

id. 

1581.  Nice., 

lid. 

1641.  Rome 

. . 

lid. 

1582.  Soul . . 

l|d. 

1642.  Beira 

. . 

id. 

1583.  Rio  Grande  do  Sul .. 

4d.  i 

1643.  St.  Jago  de  Cuba 

, , 

. . 

4id. 

1584.  Nagasaki  .. 

Id.  1 

1644.  Christiania.. 

, , 

. . 

6d. 

1585.  Hakodate  .. 

Id.  ; 

1645.  Lisbon 

, . 

. . 

lid. 

1586,  Frankfort  .. 

3d.  : 

1646.  Brussels 

, , 

. . 

id. 

1587.  Samoa 

, , 

Id.  i 

1647.  Vera  Cruz  .. 

, , 

. , 

id. 

1588.  Cherbourg  .. 

«. 

lid.  , 

1648.  Tunis 

. . 

. . 

Id. 

1589.  Damascus  ,, 

, . 

Id. 

1649.  Antwerp 

. . 

. . 

Id. 

1590.  New  York  .. 

Id.  i 

1650.  Tokio 

, . 

Id. 

1591.  Athens 

2d. 

1651.  Honolulu  .. 

, , 

id. 

1592.  Baiihdad 

Id. 

! 16.52.  Stettin 

. . 

. . 

lid. 

1593.  V^ienna 

, . 

lid. 

i 1653.  Bangkok 

. . 

. . 

Id. 

1594,  Montevideo. , 

24d. 

1654.  Batoum 

, , 

, , 

lid. 

1595.  Swatow  .. 

, , 

lid. 

1655.  Mexico 

, , 

, . 

9id. 

1596.  Foochow  .. 

• • 

Id. 

1656.  Odessa 

l^,d. 

1597.  Tamsui 

, * 

Id. 

1657,  Reunion 

, , 

id. 

1598.  Chungking  .. 

• • 

Id. 

1658.  Tokio 

, , 

. . 

l|d. 

1599.  Chefoo 

Id. 

1 1659.  Maranham  .. 

Id. 

1600.  Tokio 

• • 

lid. 

1 1660.  Copenhagen 

. . 

Id. 

1601.  Bangkok 

Id. 

1661.  Berlin 

, . 

lid. 

1 602.  Caracas 

, , 

. . 

2id. 

1603.  Sofia.. 

. . 

* d 

2 Id. 

1 1663.  Salonica 

. , 

lid. 

1604.  Belgrade 

. , 

2|d. 

] 1664.  Manila 

, . 

id. 

1605.  Shanghai  . . 

. . 

2id. 

' 1665.  Florence 

. . 

. . 

5id. 

1606.  Canton 

. , 

. . 

lid. 

1 1666.  Dakar 

. , 

. , 

id. 

1607.  Meshed 

. , 

. . 

l|d. 

1 1667.  Havre 

, , 

2d. 

1608,  Erzeroum  .. 

. . 

Id. 

1668.  Rouen 

, , 

2d. 

1609.  Galatz 

. . 

2d. 

' 1669.  Corfu 

, . 

id. 

1610.  Port  Said  . . 

. . 

. . 

Ud. 

1670.  Calais 

, , 

Id. 

1611.  The  Hague  .. 

. , 

. . 

lid 

i 1671.  Tehran 

, , 

, , 

lid. 

161.2.  Calais 

. . 

, . 

Id. 

1672.  Barcelona  .. 

, , 

c a 

2d. 

1613,  Newchwang 

. . 

. . 

Id. 

1 1673.  Amsterdam. . 

, , 

, , 

Id. 

1614.  Copenhagen 

. . 

Id. 

1 1674.  Bordeaux  .. 

, . 

. , 

2id. 

1615.  Odessa 

. . 

2d. 

, 1675.  WarsaAv 

, . 

Id. 

1616.  Gothenburg.. 

. . 

, , 

2d. 

1676,  Havana 

* • 

lid. 

1617.  Mannheim  .. 

. . 

lid. 

1677.  Berlin 

, , 

t • 

Id. 

1618.  Old  Calabar 

, , 

6d. 

! 1678.  Beira 

, , 

, , 

lid. 

1619.  Pekin  .. 

. , 

. . 

2 id. 

' 1679.  Saigon 

, , 

, , 

Id. 

1620.  Taganrog  .. 

, . 

, , 

2d. 

! 1680.  Trebizond  .. 

, , 

, . 

Id. 

1621,  Brindisi 

. . 

, . 

2|d. 

' 1681.  Vera  Cruz  . . 

, , 

, . 

lid. 

1622.  Jeddah 

, . 

, , 

l|d. 

1 1682.  Patras 

, , 

, , 

Id. 

1623.  Hamburg  .. 

. . 

, , 

3d. 

1683.  La  Rochelle 

, , 

, . 

lid. 

1624.  Angora 

. . 

, . 

Hd. 

i 1684.  Madrid 

. . 

lid. 

1625.  Buda-Pcsth 

• . 

. , 

lid. 

j 1685.  Belgrade  .. 

. . 

2d. 

1626.  Bey  rout 

. . 

Id. 

i 1686.  Algiers 

, , 

, , 

5d. 

1627.  Bushire  .. 

« • 

21. 

1 1687.  Galveston  .. 

, , 

, , 

2id. 

1628.  Stettin 

. , 

. . 

2|d. 

1 1688.  New  Orleans 

, , 

, , 

2d. 

1629.  Porto  Rico  . , 

, , 

, , 

Id. 

; 1689.  Suakin 

, , 

, , 

Id. 

1630.  Rotterdam 

•• 

•• 

id. 

1690,  Pernambuco  ,, 

•• 

• 

. Id. 

No.  1691. 
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GUATEMALA. 

GUATEMALA. 


Mr.  Roberts  to  the  Marquis  of  Salishwry. 

My  Lord,  Guatemala,  March  10,  1896. 

1 HAVE  the  honour  to  transmit  to  your  Lordship  herewith 
a very  interesting  Report  on  the  Finances,  Commerce,  and 
Industries  of  this  Republic  for  the  year  1894-95 ; containing  also 
a oreat  deal  of  yaluable  general  information  rc^ardins:  Guatemala, 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  Vice-Consul  Fleischmann.  Table  E,  showing 
the  value  of  imports  from  the  various  European  and  other 
countries,  has,  as  your  Lordship  will  observe,  been  drawn  up  with 
great  care  and  elaboration  by  Mr.  Fleischmann,  and  the  whole 
Report  will,  I trust,  meet  with  your  Lordship’s  approbation. 

I have,  &c. 

(Signed)  J.  FREDERICK  ROBERTS. 


Vice-Consul  Fleischmann  to  Mr.  Roberts. 

Sir,  Gimtcmala.,  March  2,  1896. 

I HAVE  the  honour  to  transmit  to  you  herewith  my  Report 
on  the  present  Commercial,  Financial,  and  Industrial  Condition  of 
Guatemala,  mostly  based  on  official  statistics. 

1 have,  &c. 

(Signed)  C.  FLEISCHMANN. 
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Report  on  the  Finayices^  Commerce,  and  Industries  of  the  RepvMic 
of  Guatemala  for  the  Year  1894-5. 
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General  Remarks. 

The  Republic  of  Guatemala  was  practically  constituted  on 
March  21,  1847,  after  having  formed  part  of  the  Central 
American  Confederation  for  almost  26  years.  A constitution  was 
solemnly  proclaimed  in  December,  1879,  and  has  undergone 
several  modifications  in  October,  1885;  November,  1887,  and 
October,  1889.  By  virtue  of  its  terms  the  legislative  body  is 
represented  by  Congress  (Asamblea  Nacional),  the  members  of 
which  are  elected  by  universal  suffrage  for  the  term  of  four  years. 
It  is  composed  of  69  members,  every  20,000  inhabitants  being 
entitled  to  one  representative. 

The  executive,  presided  over  by  General  Jose  Maria  Reyna 
Barrios,  elected  on  March  15,  1892,  for  the  term  of  six  years,  is 
divided  into  six  departments,  viz.,  Foreign  Affairs,  AYar,  Public 
Credit,  Justice,  Public  Instruction,  and  Interior  (Fomerito). 

The  area  is  about  164,200  square  kiloms.,  with  185  kiloms.  of 
coast  on  the  Atlantic  and  260  kiloms.  of  coast  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  According  to  the  last  census  (1895)  the  population 
numbered  some  1,460,017  inhabitants,  two-thirds  of  wliom  are 
Indians. 

Statistics  show  that  10,678  persons  entered  and  8,217  left 
the  ports  of  the  Republic,  there  being  no  statistics  of  frontier 
traffic. 

The  capital  is  Guatemala  City,  with  65,000  inhabitants. 
Other  important  cities  are  (iuezaltenango,  Antigua,  Coban,  San 
Marcos,  and  Cbiquimula. 
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The  State  does  not  recognise  any  special  creed  ; there  is  Eoclesiastical 
liberty  of  religion.  Still,  the  majority  profess  the  Roman  affairs. 
Catholic  persuasion. 

There  are  Scotcli  lodges  at  Guatemala  City,  Qiiezaltenango,  Freemasonry, 
and  Ketalhulen,  the  former  being  the  headquarters  of  Free- 
masonry in  Central  America. 

Education  is  compulsory.  In  1893  there  were  1,304  Govern- Fablic 
ment  or  public  primary  schools,  434  of  which  were  for  girls.  Qf  instruction. 
143,453  children  liable  to  go  to  school,  43,789  attended.  Besides 
there  v ere  nine  high  schools,  three  of  which  were  for  young 
ladies  ; also  two  faculiies  for  medicine  and  pharmacy  at  Guatemala 
and  Qiiezaltenango;  two  for  jurisprudence  at  Guatemala  and 
Qiiezaltenango  ; one  engineering  college  and  a poly  technical  school, 
both  at  Guatemala;  three  schools  for  arts  and  professions  at 
Guatemala,  Quezaltenango,  and  Cliiquimuia;  a conservatoire  of 
music  in  the  capital,  and  eleven  music  schools  in  the  departments, 
one  for  fine  arts  and  one  for  commerce  at  Guatemala. 

The  public  expenditure  on  education  in  1894  amounted  to 
1,120,000  doL,  exclusive  of  the  budget  of  the  poljtechnical 
school,  which  pertains  to  the  War  Department,  and  the  faculties, 
which  have  their  own  incomes  assigned  by  law. 

The  budget  for  1895  (exclusive  of  the  polytechnical  school 
and  the  faculties)  shows  1,541,645  dol.  20  c. 

There  also  were  59  private  schools  and  colleges  for  both 
sexes. 

There  are  public  libraries  at  almost  all  the  capitals  of  depart-  Librarie*. 
ments,  besides  special  ones  at  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  the 
Faculiies  of  Medicine  and  Jurispnidence,  and  the  National 
College.  Tlie  National  Lilirary  contains  over  20,000  volumes 
and  manuscripts,  some  of  them  exceedingly  scarce  and  interesting. 

The  Judicial  Department  is  formed  by  : The  Supreme  Court  Justice, 
of  Justice,  composed  of  five  magistrates  residing  in  the  capital  ; five 
Courts  of  Appeal,  consisting  of  three  magistrates  and  a fiscal  each, 
three  being  instituted  in  the  capital,  the  fourth  at  Quezaltenango, 
and  the  fifth  at  Jalapa.  There  are  besides  five  judges  of  first 
instance  in  the  department  of  Guatemala,  three  in  that  of 
Quezaltenango,  two  in  the  department  of  San  Marcos,  and  one 
for  each  of  the  remainiDg  departments.  Altogether  there  are 
29  judges  of  first  instance.  Besides  these  there  is  a judicial 
officer  m every  village.  The  Republic  is  divided  into  22  depart- 
ments for  administrative  purposes. 

There  are  three  penitentiaries— at  Guatemala,  Quezaltenango,  Prison;*, 
and  Iztapa — besides  ordinary  places  of  confinement  in  the  depart- 
ments, which  may  be  conJdered  provisional,  until  sentence  is 
passed,  and  whence  the  culprits  are  sent  to  the  penitentiaries. 

The  exiienditure  of  the  Guateinaia  penitentiary  in  1894  was 
89,002  dul.  71  c.  There  is  also  a gaol  for  women  at  Guatemala 
directly  controlled  by  its  municipality.  In  1894,  1,531  women 
entered,  and  1,451  lett  the  prison. 

The  police  are  a well  organised  body,  divided  into  five  sections  Police, 
in  the  capital.  The  budget  for  this  for  1895  amounted  to 
(2136) 
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314,203  dol.  76  c.  There  are  police  forces  also  at  Quezaltenango^ 
Antigua,  Jalapa,  Amatitlan,  Solola,  &c.,  supported  by  the  Govern- 
ment. The  rest  are  paid  by  their  respective  municipalities. 

The  capital  boasts  of  one  of  the  best  organised  infirmaries  in 
S})anish  America.  This  hospital  is  supported  by  a liberal  con- 
tribution from  the  Government  and  by  voluntary  subscriptions 
and  donations. 

In  1894,  7,403  persons  were  admitted  to  the  free  wards.  The 
mortality  amongst  them  was  6|  per  cent.  The  expenditure 
amounted  to  257,812  dol.  59  c.  There  is  an  annex  to  this 
hospital  with  private  wards,  where  sick  people  are  attended  to 
for  a very  moderate  fee. 

The  lunatic  asylum  in  1894  received  150  patients,  45  of  whom 
were  cured,  and  19  died. 

The  lazaretto  for  leprosy  and  elephantiasis  received  37  patients, 
15  of  whom  were  cured,  and  2 died. 

Almost  all  the  heads  of  departments  have  their  own  hospitals, 
some  of  which  are  exceedingly  good. 

There  exists  a great  variety  of  climates  in  this  Republic,  so 
much  so  that  the  climate  often  varies  within  the  boundaries  of  a 
department.  As  a rule,  the  climate  of  Guatemala  may  be  divided 
into  three  perfectly  distinct  zones.  The  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
coasts  form  the  zone  known  as ‘‘tierra  cal iente  ” (torrid  zone) ; 
the  table  lands  of  the  centre  of  the  Republic,  which  attain  a 
height  of  from  2,000  to  5,000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  form  the 
‘Gierra  tenniplada,”  or  temperate  zone,  whose  climate  is  healthy 
and  agreeable ; the  altos, or  highlands,  which  comprise  the 
departments  of  Quezaltenango,  Solold,  Quiche,  Huchuetenango, 
Totonicapano,  and  San  Marcos,  whose  altitude  is  over  5,000  feet, 
form  the  tierra  fria,”  or  cold  zone.  Its  climate  is  salubrious. 

The  average  temperature  of  the  capital  is  18°  Centigrade. 

The  year  is  divided  into  two  seasons — the  rainy  season, 
commonly  called  winter,  and  the  dry  season,  or  summer. 

In  the  interior  the  rainy  season  lasts  from  May  to  October, 
and  on  the  coast  as  late  as  December ; the  dry  season  occupies 
the  rest  of  the  year. 

The  coldest  months  are  December  and  January,  the  warmest 
March  and  April. 


Finance, 

The  budget  for  1895  gives  the  following  items  (vide 
Table  A). 

The  following  amounts  have  to  be  deducted,  being  destined 
to  special  purposes  (vide  Table  B),  thus  leaving  an  available 
income  of  10,652,000  dol.  During  the  first  five  months  the  real 
income  has  exceeded  the  budget  some  39  per  cent. 

Expenditure  for  1895  was  calculated  at  the  following  figures 
(vide  Table  C). 

The  public  debts  of  Guatemala  in  November,  1896,  were 
returned  as  follows; — 
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: Amount, 

1 

! £ 

4 % External  Consolidatetl 



1,600,000 

Dollars, 

The  “3,000,000  pesos” 
The  Floating  Debt 

(in  circulation) 

1,740,000 

>) 

633,000 

The  Exhibition  Debt 

400,000 

Acatan  Waterworks  Bonds 

; ) 

400,000 

Northern  Railway  Bonds 

)) 

900,000 

A new  loan  of  658,500/.  has  lately  been  negotiated  with  a 
German  syndicate. 

All  the  above  dollars  are  silver  pe.sos,  the  value  of  which  at  that 
period  (November,  1895)  was  203  per  cent,  for  90  days’  sight 
drafts  on  London,  /.c.,  10  dol.  15  c.  to  the  1/. 

Military. 

The  army  of  Guatemala  consists  of  50,775  men  from  18  to 
30  years  of  age,  in  active  service ; 33,864  men  from  30  to  50 
years  of  age,  in  the  reserve;  2,514  officers  in  active  service; 
1,375  officers  in  the  reserve. 

The  troops  kept  in  regular  service  amount  to  7,000  men. 

The  dependencies  of  the  War  Department  are: — 

1.  The  Poly  technical  School,  the  maintenance  of  which  in 
1894  has  caused  the  Government  an  outlay  of  76,635  dol.  2 c. ; 
and 

2.  The  Military  Hospital  in  the  capital,  where,  in  1894-95, 
685  patients  were  attended  to ; 655  of  them  vrcre  cured,  and 
6 died. 


Productions. 

Gold  (rivers  on  Atlantic  slope;,  silver,  iron,  copper,  lead, 
marble,  gypsum,  sulphur,  and  salt. 

The  most  important  products  cultivated  for  exportation  are 
coffee,  sugar-cane,  cocoa,  and  bananas.  The  best  lands  for  coffee 
are  from  1,200  to  3,000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Sugar  and 
chiefly  cocoa,  bananas,  indiarubber,  rice,  sarsaparilla,  vanilla,  and 
tobacco  are  produced  in  the  torrid  zone.  Wheat,  oats,  barley, 
and  other  grains  grow  in  both  the  cold  and  temperate  zones, 
while  Indian  corn  and  beans  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  three 
zones.  Large  quantities  of  excellent  lumber  are  to  be  found  in 
the  virgin  forests  all  over  the  Ilepublic.  In  the  forests  near  the 
coast  may  be  found  mahogany,  cedar,  walnut,  ebony,  and  many 
other  fine  and  hard  wmods,  cypress,  pine,  and  oak  in  the 
mountains.  Logwood  abounds  in  the  department  of  Peten. 
The  value  of  mahogany  and  logwood  existing  in  this  latter 
department  is  estimated  at  100,000,000  dol. — (A  company  has 
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just  been  started  for  the  export  of  limber,  &c.,  from  Peten.) — 
According  to  the  last  census  (1893)  the  cattle  may  be  divided  as 
follows : — 163,381  horses  and  mules,  497,130  oxen,  490,170 
sheep.  Cattle  and  swine  are  raised  in  great  quantities  in  the 
nortliern  and  eastern  departments,  sheep  prosper  principally  in  the 
western  ones. 

In  1893,  124,771  acres  were  cultivated  with  coliec,  yielding 
75,803,174  lbs. 

In  1892,  25,560  acres  were  cultivated  with  sugar-cane,  yielding 
6,064,080  lbs.  of  refined  sugar,  37,991,770  lbs.  of  coarse  sugar, 
an  i 4.802,800  lbs.  of  molasses.  Of  tobacco,  2,520  acres  yielded 
979,682  lbs. ; of  cocoa,  5,161  acres  yielded  637.582  lbs  ; of 
Indian  corn,  173,640  acres  yielded  180,662,295  lbs.;  of  wheat, 
16,081  acres  yielded  10,047,125  lbs. 

d here  are  over  1,098,930  acres  of  forest  belonging  to  the 
muiiicipallties  throughout  the  Republic. 

In  1894  the  value  of  sales  of  property  amounted  to 
11,853,085  dol.  30  c.,  which  may  be  considered  fairly  below  the 
real  value  in  order  to  avoid  the  payment  of  legal  dues.  In  the 
same  year  mortgages  were  issued  to  the  value  of 
16,509,983  dol.  58  i. 


Industries. 


Textiles  of  cotton  and  wool  by  hand  looms,  a cotton  mill 
(with  a plant  ol‘  English  machinery)  at  Caiitel,  near  Quezalte- 
nango,  carpentry  and  furniture-making  at  Guatemala,  La 
Antigua,  and  Quezaltenango.  Tliere  is  a large  factory  for  shoe- 
making  by  steam  in  the  capital.  Preparation  of  hides  in  several  i, 

departments,  preparation  ot  tobacco  in  Guatemala,  Zacapa,  and  j 

Cliiquiinula.  Pottei’ies  in  several  departments.  Breweries  and 
ice  lactories  in  two  or  three  places.  Stills  in  many  departments,  i 

the  best  one  at  San  Jeronimo,  department  of  Baja  Vera  Paz.  ' 

Several  foundries,  flour  and  sugar  mills,  mechanics’  shops,  cement  ■ 

and  tile  factories,  &c.  Peculiar  to  the  Indians  are  rope-making, 
mats,  baskets,  and  palm  leaf  hats. 

f ! 

Irade  and  Commerce.  J 

i 

Tdie  ofheial  list  for  1894  returns  the  imports  via  Guatemala.  \ 

Retalhulei),  Pero,  and  Livingston  thus  (vide  Table  D).  i 

The  duties  collected  amounted  to  3,517,280  dol.  30  c.  ! 

Table  E gives  the  classification  of  goods  imported  into  the 
Republic,  contained  in  699,474  packages  and  registered  in  the 
customs  during  1894. 

The  returns  for  1889-93,  including  bullion  and  specie,  show 
Table  P. 

4 he  im})orts  of  merchandise  are  steadily  increasing,  but  at  the 
same  time  I may  repeat  what  has  been  pointed  out  in  almost  all 
the  former  trade  reports,  viz.,  that  German  and  American  manu- 
facturers have  worked  tiiemselves  better  into  this  market  than 
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our.  own.  Commercial  travellers  of  those  nations  constantly 
visit  tiie  country,  and  if  at  the  firct  ctfoi  t they  cannot  push  their 
sales,  they  nevertheless  iratiier  all  the  necessary  intormation,  and 
study  the  requirements  of  the  market.  A second  attempt  will 
undoubtedly  reward  them  for  the  pains  they  have  taken,  and 
little  by  little  they  succeed  in  wrenching  trade  away  from  their 
competitors.  Should  British  manufacturers  be  willing  and 
decided  to  compete,  they  would  have  to  adopt  something  like  the 
same  course,  and  in  the  first  place  try  and  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  market. 

Owing  to  the  depreciation  of  white  metal  everything,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  commands  a high  price  in  the  so-called  “ silver 
countries,’’  and  lower  grade  goods  tend  consequently  to  take  the 
place  of  the  superior  qualities.  Now  very  often  the  British 
manufacturer  takes  offence  at  being  asked  to  turn  out  goods 
below  standard,  and  very  naturally  his  more  versatile  competitor 
finds  it  easy  to  put  forth  his  products,  suited  to  the  wants  of  a 
special  or  particular  market. 

The  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Guatemala — 
according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns— amounted  in  1893  to 
368,256/.,  of  which  367,653/.  was  for  coffee.  The  domestic 
export  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Guatemala  amounted  to 
257,969/.,  the  chief  articles  being  cottons,  114,502/,;  iron, 
28,647/.;  cotton  yarns,  24,520/.  ; and  machinery,  29,537/.  The 
value  of  the  commercial  intercourse  of  the  United  Kingdom  with 
the  whole  of  Central  America  for  the  last  5 years  is  set  forth 
in  Table  G. 

The  total  exports  from  Guatemala  in  1894  were  estimated  at 
20,324,989  dol.  14  c.,  of  which  coffee  figures  with  19,405,695 
dol.  16  c.  (vide  Table  II).  The  remainder  of  919,293  doi.  98  c. 
includes  602,293  dol.  50  c.  for  bullion  and  specie. 


Banking. 

The  most  important  banking  establishments  in  the  Republic 
will  be  seen  on  reference  to  Table  J. 

All  these  institutions  hold  concessions  from  the  Government 
and  are  authorised  to  issue  bank  notes. 


Shipping. 

The  imports  in  1894  at  the  four  ports  of  Guatemala  appear  in 
Table  K. 

Three  lines  of  steamers  call  at  the  ports  on  the  Pacific 
side:  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamshif)  Company  ; the  Kosmos”  Line 
Ifom  Hamburg  ; and  tiie  “ Kirsten  ” Jjine  from  Hamburg. 

The  ports  on  the  Atlantic  side  communicate  directly  with  the 
United  States.  Some  8 to  12  sailing  vessels  trade  between 
Livingston,  Belize,  and  the  northern  coast  of  Honduras, 
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Telegraph. 


Up  to  the  present,  trade  in  general  with  the  Atlantic  ports 
has  been  of  minor  importance,  but  now  as  the  construction  of  the 
Northern  Railway  is  progressing  fast,  Port  Barrios  in  a very  few 
years  will  decidedly  take  the  lead  of  all  the  ports  for  then  the 
importations  from  Europe  will  not  have  to  be  made  by  the  longer 
and  costlier  isthmus  route,  and  no  doubt  European  shipping  com- 
panies will  find  it  interesting  to  study  this  new  facility  for  the 
employment  of  their  vessels.  Puerto  Barrios  is  considered  to  be 
the  best  port  in  Central  America. 


Piiblic  Works. 

(a)  One  line — the  Central  Railway  Company  connects  the 
port  of  San  Jose  de  Guatemala  with  Guatemala  City  (138  Idioms.) 
with  branches  from  the  capital  to  Guarda  Viejo  (4  miles),  and 
from  Escuintla  to  Santa  Lucia  (some  30  miles).  They  are  now 
continuing  the  line  from  Santa  Lucia  to  Patulul  and  Mazate- 
nango. 

{b)  The  Occidental  Railway  unites  the  port  of  Champerico 
vdth  Retalhulen  and  San  Felipe. 

(c)  The  Northern  Railway  is  under  construction  at  present 
to  connect  Port  Barrios  with  Guatemala  City,  thus  forming, 
when  completed,  an  interoceanic  railway  with  the  Central.  The 
whole  length  from  Guatemala  City  to  Port  Barrios  would  be 
about  210  miles,  70  of  which— -from  Gualan  to  Port  Barrios — are 
already  completed.  Another  30  miles  (Zacapa-Gualan)  will  be 
finished  within  the  course  of  a very  months. 

Under  construction  also  the  railway  from  Panzos  to  Tucurii 
(Cobaii  Railway). 

Concessions  (with  a Government  subvention  of  15,000  dol. 
currency  per  mile  besides  other  privileges,  such  as  importation 
free  from  duty^  of  all  materials,  &c.)  have  been  granted  to  con- 
struct the  following  lines  : — (1)  from  Caballo  Blanco  to  the  Costa 
Cuca  (20  miles)  ; (2)  from  Ocos  to  Tumbador  (about  40  miles) ; 
(3)  from  Escuintla  to  Barberena  (about  50  miles). 

The  Government  i.s  building  the  line  from  Obero  (on  the 
Central  Railway)  to  Tztapa,  a port  4 miles  to  the  south  of  San 
Jose  de  Guatemala. 

The  gauge  of  all  the  railways  in  the  Republic  of  Guatemala 
is  3 feet  (915  miliims.). 

There  are  149  post-offices  in  the  Republic. 

In  1893  the  following  went  through  the  offices: — Corre- 
spondence  received,  2,064,310 ; correspondence  despatched, 
2,595,448  ; giving  a total  of  4,659,764, 

The  budget  of  the  postal  service  for  1894  amounted  to 
141,091  dol.  96  c. 

The  service  is  exceedingly  good. 

The  total  extension  of  telegraphic  lines  is  2,643  miles,  wuth 
135  offices,  and  447  employees. 

The  number  of  telegraphic  messages  in  1893  amounted  to 
536,016  jji’ivatc  ones,  151,675  official,  and  14,752  referring  to 
matters  of  the  service. 
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The  wires  of  Guatemala  are  directly  connected  with  those 
of  Mexico,  Salvador,  and  Honduras. 

Since  1893  the  port  of  San  Jose  is  connected  by  submarine  Cable, 
cable  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  capital  is  connected  by  telephone  with  all  the  important  Telepliones. 
towns  of  the  Republic.  There  also  are  private  telephone  com- 
panies at  Guatemala,  Quezaltenango,  and  in  the  coffee  districts  of 
the  Costa  Grande  and  the  Costa  Cuca. 


Table  A. 


! 

Amount. 

Dollars. 

Importij 

4,100,000 

Exports 

1,300,000 

Ee-sbipments 

1,000 

Exchange  . . 

1,305,000 

Liquors  and  licensed  victuallers . . 

3,580,000 

Gunpowder  and  nitre 

80,000 

Cartridges  . . . . . . . . 

1 10,000 

Stamped  paper 

! 425,000 

350,000 

Tax  on  estates  (6  %) 

Exemption  from  military  service. . 

30,000 

Koad  tax 

160,000 

Heritage  and  donations 

26,000 

Cattle  tax  . . 

1 175,000 

Salt  tax 

28,000 

Sale  and  exchange  of  estates 

75,000 

Exemption  from  labour  . . 

500,000 

Fines  ..  .. 

10,000 

Pawnbrokers  . . . 

1,000 

Sale  of  Government  lands 

' 33,000 

Extraordinary  receipts 

17,000 

Post . . 

1 88,000 

Telegraph  . . . . . , 

168,000 

Mint  

20,000 

Total 


12,482,000 
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Table  B. 


Amount, 

Total. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

To  THE  Northern  Railway. 

7 % of  import  duties 

240,000 

50  % of  export  duties 

650,000 

Exchange  . . 

' 29il,000 

Half  of  tax  on  estates 

175,000 

Tobacco  tax 

120,000 

Salt  tax  . . 

28,000 

! 

80  % of  cattle  tax, . 

140,000 

1 

20  % of  income  of  faculties 

7,000 

— 

1,652,000 

To  THE  Municirality. 

1 

10  % of  cattle  tax. . . . , . 

17,500 

1 

Tax  on  importation  of  flour 

25,000 

Licenses  for  selling  liquors 

30,000 

1 

— 

72,500 

To  Charities. 

! 

10  % of  cattle  tax. . 

17,500 

Sale  and  exchange  of  estates 

37,000 

Heritage  and  donat  ions  . . 

1 2G,OiO 

fax  on  the  importation  of  flour  . . 

1 25,000 



105,500 

Total 

1 

1 1,830,000 

1 

Table  C. 

Amount. 

Dol.  c. 

Ministry  of  Local  Government  and  Justice 

1,434,713  42 

,,  Foreign  Affairs 

212,157  50 

,,  Public  Credit. . 

4,110,165  93 

,,  the  Interior  (Public  Works,  &c.)  . . 

1,051,840  0 

„ War 

i 2.112,163  46 

,,  Public  Instruction  .. 

• • . • • • 

1,541,645  20 

Sundries 



242,756  62 

Total 



' 10,705,442  13 

i 

G-tJATBMALA. 
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From — 

Value. 

Dol. 

c. 

United  Kingdom  . . 

1,658,684 

51 

France  . . 

457,809 

10 

Germany  . . 

920,725 

26 

Spain 

121,058 

86 

Italy  . . . . 

41,217 

34 

Belgium  . . , . 

20,719 

90 

Switzerland 

! 6,225 

94 

China 

' 59,096 

84 

United  States  . . 

! 1.811,166 

84 

Mexico 

74,370 

06 

Central  America  . . 

1 28,154 

14 

South  America 

i 971,714 

27 

Belize 

7,180 

77 

Havana 

215 

12 

Netherlands 

1,043 

19 

Austria 

150 

51 

Total 


6,179,532  65 


Table  E. — Classification  of  Goods  Imported,  with  Country  of  Orifiin,  during  the  Year  1894. 
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Classification  of  Goods  Imported,  with  Country  of  Origin,  during  the  Year  1894 — continued. 
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Italy. 

Value. 

Dol.  c. 
2,330  50 
169  50 
904  00 

939  00 

12,624  05 

”5  00 

si  14 
3,133  00 
385  14 

999  00 
73  76 

I 1,468  00 
7,176  12 

41,217  34 

Quantity. 

\ : : : : : : : :l  : 

4,307 

Spain. 

Value. 

Dol.  c. 

9,598  85 
78  00 

!!! 

1,790  00 

757  15 
4,530  12 

*60  00 
“*2  00 

*80  32 
2,340  29 

45,533  72 

121,058  86 

Quantity.  I 

Packages. 

558 

1 

178 

; io8 

1 101 

1 ”’6 

"1 

16 

5,016 

8,303 

Germany.  | 

Value. 

Dol.  c. 
4,334  51 
81,289  68 
0.354  62 
18,186  35 
21,014  08 
26,211  12 
435  10 
3,895  99 
11,018  82 
1,503  32 
200  14 
5,807  33 
2,014  03 

780  70 

oi*6  19 
20,375  72 
2,615  68 

*50  00 
3,387  46 
2,012  50 
5 00 
57  00 
27,153  11 

13,765  16 
7,513  61 

8,904  86 
30  20 

eh  75 
12,023  56 
1,866  62 

920,725  26 

Quantity. 

73 

64,299 

France. 

1 

> 

Dol.  c. 
11,202  13 
34,391  36 
2,307  77 

120  00 
10,407  31 

::: 

11, 7^  65 
4,378  17 

7.617  78 
2.063  00 

390  00 
328  28 

1.276  84 
16,346  83 

632  52 
30  00 

200  00 

2.276  47 

l,oh  74 
6,049  79 
26,.5>;2  14 
10,487  25 

3,425  00 
50,168  36 

457,809  10 

Quantity. 

Packages. 
; 26 
189 
24 

*"  4 

306 

”^5 

160 

‘**86 

100 

13 

59 

460 

9 

16 

1 

30 

"*51 

8,117 

137 

67 

’ 3 

4,500 

25,964 

United  Kingdom.  j 

Value. 

Dol.  c. 
10  12 
58,418  99 
7,573  52 
20,040  89 
2,984  10 
64,588  24 
902  17 
404  67 

ik  75 

l,3*h  50 

*16  13 
10,000  00 
492,300  00 
47,485  00 

2,670  00 
1,300  10 

::: 

12,h'l  83 
1,765  00 
14,431  09 
2,928  40 

7,817  18 

936  59 
35  00 

1,658,684  51 

Quantity,  j 

Packages. 

1 

255 

66 

3,789 

2,316 

3,179 

8 

5 

"12 

’ 9 

"*  2 
1 

243  j 
489 

"62 

4 

... 

... 

l',’io5 

7,036 

37 

29 

I'.'ho 

47,937 

J 

i 

1 

JeM'ellery 

Wool  (yarns,  cloth,  and  clothing)  

Linen  hams,  cloth,  hosiery,  shirts,  &c.)  

Lamps  

Wood  and  building  material,  lumber  

Machinery 

,,  free  from  duty  ...  ...  ...  ... 

Material  for  railways,  telegraph,  and  electric  light 

Haberdashery  and  hardware,  <fec 

Furniture  ...  ...  

Lard  

Manufactures  of  leathers  and  furs 

Marble  ...  

Objects  for  beneficent  societies  and  public  in- 
struction   

Other  articles  free  from  duty 

Gold  coin 

Silver  coin  

,,  in  bars  

Toys  

Stationery,  &C 

Umbrelias  and  parasols 

Potatoes,  Indian  corn,  beans,  rice,  &c 

Petroleum,  &c 

Pianos  

Perfumery 

Live  plants  and  seeds 

Portraits 

Sacks  for  produce  

Salt  

Silk  (yarns,  cloth,  ribbons,  sashes,  dresses,  &c.)  ... 

Hats  

Grease  

Iron  roofing  and  tubes 

Wheat  

Tea 

Tobacco  

Wines  and  liqueurs  ...  , 

Glass  panes  

Total  

i.ASSincATiox  oi  Goods  Imported,  with  Country  of  Origin,  during  the  Year  1891 — continued. 
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‘f 


1 Mexico, 

Value. 

Dol.  c. 
20  00 
1,419  97 

347  10 
40  00 

6,563  34 
280  00 

9,132  46 
805  09 

’oo  0« 
457  62 

175  00 
12  00 

Quantity. 

1 : : : : 1 ::::::  ""  i : • 

United  States. 

Value. 

Do),  c, 
15,488  60 
20,404  i9 
36,344  52 
81,603  53 
1,091  20 
556  75 
3,110  84 
2,880  23 
2,022  14 
1,845  22 
134,341  03 
5.456  00 
2.642  74 
10,669  47 
3,948  39 
8,982  17 
3,367  26 
1,952  50 
30,6.55  77 
56,900  15 
10,223  88 
7,298  31 
200  00 
1 568  27 

488  42 
58,332  36 
10  00 

3,253  25 
8,264  30 
3,874  65 
193  61 
3,036  99 
6,602  00 
343,126  35 
53.809  07 
30,009  95 
947  66 
531  73 
.509  17 
4,229  56 

Quantity. 

o • cT^-cc 

China,  j 

Value. 

^ ^ S g 8 

iS  ::  :i:  : i i i : 

Quantity. 

: : : IS  : i : : i ^ i ^ : 

Switzerland. 

Value. 

„•  § s § 

: : : : IS  : : : : i : : : I IS  : i : : : : : I ; : : I I : : : : : : i : 

1 

Quantity. 

Packages,  j 
!!. 

... 

li 

20 

... 

!.! 

... 

Belgium. 

1 Value. 

d 88  28  8 o2 

: ; I3BS  : ; I : 18  IS?  I : : I I 1128  18  ; : 1 ; ; I : i : : : :2S;  : : : : 

o' 

Quantity. 

1 1 : 1 1 1 1 1 1 ; 1 : r*  12  1 1 1 : 1 1 i 1 : : 1 :S|  I I I 1 

Articles. 

Oils 

IJquors,  cognac,  rum,  whiskey,  «fcc 

Barbed  wire  

Cotton,  yarns  and  cloth 

Arms  

Fancy  article.s  

Car[iets  and  mats  

Phorographic  apparatuses  and  utensils  

Manurj  

Sugar  

Sundry  articles 

Advertisements  and  samples  •••  ... 

Shoe  ware 

Spices  and  cinnamon  

Carts  ’ 

Carri.agcs 

Barley  

Wax  

Beer  

Prcfcrves,  fruit,  cheese,  sweetmeats  and  maizena 

Glass  ware,  china  ware,  and  earthenware 

Cement  

Chromos  (pictures)  

Coals  

Copper  ware  

Drugs  and  medicines  ...  ... 

Dynamite  ...  ...  

Cocoa  ” 

Stearine,  in  squares  

„ candles 

Luggage  

Forage  

Matches  

Cattle,  horses,  and  mules  

Flour  

Iron  ware 

,,  hare,  sheets,  nails,  and  hoops 

Printed  matter,  including  hooks,  hound  

,,  „ not  bound 

Musical  instruments  

Seienfjfic  „ 

Classification  of  Goods  Imported,  with  Country  of  Origin,  during  the  \ear  1894  — continued. 
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Total  1.669  20,719  90  60  6,225  94  2J3  59,096  84  50,548  ^ 1,.811,1C6  84  1 21,038  ! 74,370  06 
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: : ; : ; : : I : ■ I : : I ^ : I : : \ x : : : ‘ : 


: : I : I : : : I : : : : ::  i i i M i :::  Li  i : I 


Netherlands. 

Value. 

1 

1 i : : : i i : i i i : : : : : i : : i i : i : i i : i i i : : i i i i : : i 

O 

1 ^ 
I-- 

if 

•:3 

O' 

1 1 

1 i : : i : : i : : i i i : i : ; i i : i : i i : : : : i i i ; i : i : : i : 

1 (O 

1 Havannah. 

<v 

s 

> 

1 28 

U ; i : : 1 1 ; ; ; : : : • : i i 1 ; : i : ■ i i : ; ; : i i i ; i ; 1,-^  i 

|q 

1 ^ 

if* 

•o 

O' 

Packages. 

”3 

i 

o 

Belize. 

«. 

1 ^ CO  0 ^ »o  jO  cp  ^ 

1 . i 2 : : : : i ; : : : : i : i : i : i i 

|g  . . . 

8 
t " 

i 

1 

Packages. 

1 

187 

**'39 

' ' 1 

’"42 

**130 

2 

j 6,115 

I 

! ^ 

South  America. 

1 

k 

28  8 g;t  88:ig  S 2 3 

.1  : : : ri  : i ilsi  i il  i =3  : i i : : : iS  : 

i'- 

Oi 

b 1 

ll 

I-  ^2  ^ -^3  2 2 8'" 

1 : : : : : : : : : i i i : i : = : ; : : : 

28,154  14  j 11,592 

Central  America. 

> 

d S SSS^  S3  8 g S S 28  83  1 

:8  i : : • ; :2|23  i !§  1 -S  l|  ! | • ; ! i S 8 i : i = : g 3 i j 

“ 1 

£, 

•H 

1 

1 1 

(N 

to 

: :;S  : : : i : i i 


: i ; i i i i : i : 


; : i : i : ; : : : i i : i ; : i : : = i : 

: :l  : : : j :l  : 5 

«T  ^ ^ ^ 

ill  :l  i : :l  i|  : : 
lb  I 4i  1 1 t 


i : i 


: : : i : : i 
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^ § o 
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Table  F. 


* 

Yalue. 

Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Dollars. 

Dollai's. 

1889  

7,58f>,6f)l 

13,247.657 

1890  

7.639,833 

14,101,534 

1891  

7,807,000 

14,175,399 

1892  

6,010,233 

14,869,324 

18j3  

6,383,835 

14,087,000 

Table  G.—Imports  from  Ce 

ntral  America  into  United 

Kingdom. 

Year.  1 

Yalue. 

1889  

£ 

1,181,703 

1890  

1,320,305 

1891  

1,4  10,130 

1892  

1,089,255 

1893  

1,198,127 

Exports  of  British  Produce  to  Central  America. 

Year. 

Yalue. 

£ 

]889  

996,222 

1890  

987,168 

]891  

1,141,918 

] 892  

829.152 

1893  

694,512 

Table  II. — Exports 

of  Coffee  in 

, 1894. 

Quantity. 

Tq- 

— 

Cleaned. 

j In  Husk. 

1 Lbs. 

1 Lbs. 

United  Kingdom 

5,701,900 

1 5,079,553 

S])aiu 

1,005 

i 

France 

1,373,428 

1 560,682 

(lermanj.. 

19,981,037 

, 14,180,092 

Italy 

169,965 

1,690 

Austria  ., 

6)2,468 

Uniled  States 

10,966,775 

1,993,215 

Central  America  ... 

565,249 

South  Amca’ica  .. 

207,849 

516 

9\)tal  .. 

39,622,676 

21.815,748 

( 

i 

f. 

{ 

i 

) 
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Table  J. 


Amount. 


i 

Capital 

(Paid-up). 

Deserve  Fund. 

Dollars. 

Dol. 

0. 

Banco  International  .. 

1,400,000 

1,350,875 

0 

„ Agricola-Hipotecario  , 

4,000,000 

736,700 

0 

,,  de  Griiatemala 

1,500,000 

960,028 

33 

,,  de  Occidente 

i 1,500,000 

566,000 

0 

„ Colombiano 

i 1,684,000 

580,697 

18 

„■  Americano  .. 

' 600,000 

T*aBle  K. 


Tort, 


Quantity. 


Snn  Jos4  , , 
Champerico,. 

Ocos. . , . , , 

Livingston  . . 

Total 


Lbs. 

84.046,859 

30,589,921 

95,637,975 

118,073,911 

328,348,666 


T/)N*D0K  i 

Printed  for  Her  Maje^tty’s  Stationerv  G.'lice, 
By  HARRLSON  AND  30\S, 
Printers  in  Orainaty.to  Her  Maj-sty* 
(^12)0  4j9t5— Has  2136) 
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1896. 

ANNUAL  SERIES. 


NO-  1692. 

DIPLOMATIC  AND  CONSULAR  REPORTS  ON  TRADE 

AND  FINANCE. 


ECUADOR. 

REPORT  FOR  THE  YEAR  1895 

ON  THE 

TRADE  OF  GUAYAQUIL. 


REFERENCE  TO  PREVIOUS  REPORT,  Annual  Series  No.  1528. 


Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  Command  of  Her  Majesty^ 

APRIL,  1896. 


LONDON: 

PRINTED  FOR  HER  MAJESTY’S  STATIONERY  OFFICE, 
BY  HARRISON  AND  SONS,  ST.  MARTIN’S  LANE, 

PEINTEPvS  IN  ORDINARY  TO  HER  MAJESTY, 


And  to  be  purchased,  either  directly  or  through  any  Bookseller,  from 
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[C.  7919—60.] 


1896. 

Price  One  Penny^ 


New  Series  of  Reports 


Reports  of  the  Annual  Series  have  been  issued  from  Her  Majesty’s 
Diplomatic  and  Consular  Officers  at  the  following  places,  and  may  be 
obtained  from  the  sources  indicated  on  the  title-page : — 


Ro. 

Price. 

No. 

Price. 

1574.  Fiume 

, , 

. . -2d. 

1633.  Tangier 

• • 

• • 

Ud. 

157.5.  Tahiti 

,, 

c.  Id. 

1634.  Oporto 

« « 

• « 

Ud. 

1576.  San  Francisco 

..  6d. 

1635.  St.  Petersburg 

• • 

• • 

4d. 

1577.  Ichang 

..  Ud. 

1636.  Dantzig 

. • 

, « 

2d. 

1578.  Amoy 

..  Ud. 

1637.  Macao 

• • 

, . 

Id. 

1579.  Wenchow  .. 

..  Id. 

1638,  Hiogo  and  Osaka 

, , 

6d. 

1580.  Smyrna 

, , 

. . 2^d. 

1639.  Naples 

, , 

, . 

Ud. 

1581.  Nice  . . . . 

1640,  Kiungchow  .. 

, • 

id. 

1582.  Soul.. 

, * 

..  Ud. 

1641.  Rome 

, . 

lid. 

1583.  Rio  Grande  do  Sul 

..  4d. 

1642.  Beira 

, , 

id. 

3 584.  Nagasaki  .. 

..  Id. 

1643.  St.  Jago  de  Cuba 

t • 

. , 

4id. 

1585.  Hakodate 

, , 

..  Id. 

1644.  Christiania  .. 

« • 

, , 

6d. 

1586.  Frankfort  ,, 

..  3d. 

1645.  Lisbon  .. 

• • 

, , 

lid. 

1587.  Samoa 

..  - 

..  Id. 

1646.  Brussels 

e • 

• • 

id. 

1588.  Cherbourg  . . 

..  Ud. 

1647.  Vera  Cruz  .. 

id. 

1589.  Damascus  .. 

..  Id. 

1648.  Tunis 

, , 

Id. 

1590.  New  York  .. 

..  Id. 

1649.  Antwerp 

• • 

Id. 

X591,  -A-tliGiis  t* 

..  2d. 

1650.  Tokio 

• • 

Id. 

1592.  Baghdad  . . 

c • 

..  Id. 

1651.  Honolulu  .. 

• • 

, , 

id. 

1593.  Vienna 

..  lid. 

1652.  Stettin 

• • 

, . 

Ud. 

1594.  Montevideo  . . 

..  2|d. 

1653.  Bangkok 

• • 

s • 

Id. 

1595.  Swatow 

..  lid. 

1654.  Batoum 

• • 

, , 

Ud. 

1596.  Foochow 

..  3d. 

1655,  Mexico 

• • 

. , 

9 id. 

1597.  Tamsui 

..  Id. 

1656.  Odessa 

. . 

Ud. 

1598.  Chungking  . . 

Id. 

1657.  Reunion 

. . 

Id. 

1599.  Chefoo 

..  Id. 

1658.  Tokio 

lid. 

1600.  Tokio 

..  lid. 

1659.  Maranham  ,, 

• • 

, , 

Id. 

1601.  Bangkok 

..  Id. 

1660.  Copenhagen 

, , 

Id. 

1602.  Caracas 

..  lid. 

1661.  Berlin  .. 

• • 

. « 

Ud. 

1603.  Sofia . . 

1662.  Teheran  .. 

» • 

, , 

2id. 

1604.  Belgrade 

, , 

..  2^d. 

1663.  Salonica  •« 

. . 

Ud. 

1605.  Shanghai 

..  2H. 

1664.  Manila 

• • 

. . 

id. 

1606.  Canton  c . 

..  Ud. 

1665.  Florence  .c 

• t 

, . 

5id. 

1607.  Meshed  , . 

, , 

..  Ud. 

1666.  Dakar  .. 

• • 

, • 

id. 

1608.  Erzeroum  .. 

..  Id. 

1667.  Havre 

* , 

2d. 

1609.  Galatz 

, * 

..  2d. 

1668.  Rouen 

, , 

2d. 

1610.  Port  Said  .. 

..  Ud. 

1669.  Corfu 

, , 

id. 

1611.  The  Hague  , . 

..  lid. 

1670.  Calais 

t • 

• • 

Id. 

1612.  Calais 

..  Id. 

1671.  Tehran  .. 

• • 

, , 

Ud. 

1613.  Newchwang . , 

• • 

..  Id. 

1672,  Barcelona  .. 

• • 

, , 

2d. 

1614.  Copenhagen.. 

• « 

..  Id. 

1673.  Amsterdam . . 

• • 

. , 

Id. 

1615.  Odessa 

* , 

..  2d. 

1674.  Bordeaux  «. 

• • 

, , 

2id. 

1616.  Gothenburg.. 

..  2d. 

1675.  Warsaw 

• « 

t « 

Id. 

1617.  iJlannheim  ., 

..  lid. 

1676.  Havana  .. 

• c 

, , 

Ud. 

1618.  Old  Calabar.. 

..  5d. 

1677.  Berlin 

• • 

. , 

Id. 

1619.  Pekin 

..  2id. 

1678.  Beira 

• • 

, , 

Ud. 

1620.  Taganrog 

..  2d. 

1679.  Saigon 

, . 

Id. 

1621.  Brindisi 

..  2\d. 

1680.  Trebizond  ,, 

• • 

Id. 

1622.  Jeddah 

..  Ud. 

1681.  Vera  Cruz  .. 

, , 

Ud. 

1623.  Hamburg  .. 

• • 

..  3d. 

1682.  Patras 

, , 

Id. 

1624.  Angora  .. 

..  lid. 

1683.  La  Rochelle. . 

• • 

,, 

lid. 

1625.  Buda-Pesth  «. 

..  lid. 

1684.  Madrid  .« 

• • 

, • 

Ud. 

1626.  Beyrout  . , 

..  Id. 

1685.  Belgrade 

, , 

2d. 

1627.  Bushire 

1686.  Algiers 

. . 

5d. 

1628.  Stettin  .• 

..  2ld. 

1687.  Galveston  .. 

• • 

. . 

2id. 

1629.  Porto  Rico  , , 

..  Id. 

1688.  New  Orleans 

• • 

, , 

2d. 

1630.  Rotterdam  . . 

..  id. 

1689.  Suakin  .. 

, , 

Id. 

1631.  Alexandria  •. 

• • 

..  Ud. 

1690.  Pernambuco 

, , 

Id. 

1632.  Tokio 

2 id. 

I 3 691,  Guatemala  .. 

«« 

. . 

Ud. 

No.  1692 
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Consul  Chamhers  to  the  Marquis  of  Salishury, 

My  Lord,  Guayaquil,  February  29,  1896. 

I HAVE  the  honour  to  transmit  herewith  my  Report  on  the 
Trade  and  Commerce  of  Ecuador,  tlirougli  the  Port  of  Guayaquil, 
for  the  year  1895. 

I liave,  &c. 

(Signed)  GEO.  CHAMBERS. 
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Imports. 

The  recent  political  crisis  exerted  such  widespread  influence 
upon  the  commercial  relations  of  the  Kepublic,  that  it  is  next 
to  impossible  to  form  a just  estimate  of  the  course  of  any  one 
branch  of  trade  during  the  past  year. 

Everything  tends  to  prove  that  there  has  been  a more 
abnormal  decline  in  imports  than  the  situation  has  warranted, 
and  that  the  lack  of  confidence  which  pervaded  commercial 
circles  here  was  more  directly  responsible  for  this  decline  than 
the  actual  hostilities  of  the  contending  political  factions. 

Whereas  the  revenue  of  the  customs  department — which  is  a 
safe  guide  towards  calculating  the  value  of  imports — for  the  years 
1893  and  1894  was  380,000/.  and  400,000/.  respectively,  it 
amounted  to  approximately  only  284,000/."^  in  1895. 


Exports, 

An  examination  of  the  comparative  table  of  exports  for  1894-95 
(vide  Annex  A),  while  showing  a value  decrease  of  17  per  cent., 
attributable  in  its  entirety  to  the  smaller  amount  of  cocoa  exported 
and  the  decline  in  price  of  this  product,  shows  a very  favourable 
and  marked  progress  with  regard  to  the  majority  of  minor 
exports,  especially  coffee,  orchil,  and  ivory-nuts.  Cocoa  excepted, 
there  has  been  an  advance  of  fully  5 per  cent. 


* In  converting  sucres  into  sterling  the  average  rate  of  2s.  Id.  per  sucx’© 
lias  been  adopted  throughout. 
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Taking  into  consideration  both  quantity  and  priee,  the  actual 
decrease  in  the  value  of  cocoa  exported  was  25,553/.,  or  18  per 
cent,  less  than  in  1894. 

Several  alter.ntions  have  been  made  in  the  customs  tariff,  prin- 
cipal  amiongst  which  are  new  surtaxes  upon  export  produce,  which  ^ 
were  decreed  on  December  13,  came  into  operation  on  December 
16,  and  will  cease  on  June  30  next.  The  followingis  a list  of  the 
articles  mentioned  in  the  decree,  with  their  corresponding  Export 
imposts  : — surtaxes. 


Article. 

! 

1 

Surtax. 

Bamboo  canes,  split 

Per  hundred 

Sucres  c. 
1 0 

Cocoa 

„ 46  kilos.,  gross  Aveigbt  . . 

0 

50 

Coffee 

)>  )}  M •* 

1 

50 

Cotton 

M ))  • * 

0 

10 

Hats  (ordinary)  straw 

,,  dozen,. 

0 

10 

,,  (fine)  straw  . . . . . . 

,,  M * * • • • • • • 

„ 46  kilos.,  gross  weight  . . 

0 

40 

Hides 

0 

5 

Indiarubber 

M yy  yy  • • 

1 

0 

Ivory  nuts..  ..  ,, 

,,  96  kilos.,  „ 

0 

5 

Straw,  bat . . 

» 46  „ „ 

• 2 

50 

The  wording  of  Clause  8 of  Article  52  of  the  Custom  House  Alterations 
Law,  which  stated  that  animals  for  breeding  purposes  only  were 
to  be  admitted  free,  has  been  altered,  and  “all”  living  animals 
are  now  admitted  under  the  modified  clause.  The  reason 
assigned  for  this  amendment  was  that  a death-blow  had  been 
dealt  to  the  lard  industry  by  the  original  clause,  since  the 
swine,  which  are  of  necessity  imported  from  Peru,  were  so 
heavily  taxed  that  the  lard  refineries  could  not  compete  favour- 
ably with  the  cotton-seed  oil  product  imported  under  the  name 
of  lard  from  the  United  States,  and  had  to  suspend  operations. 

The  duties  on  several  other  imports  of  minor  importance, 
such  as  ash  broom-sticks,  caustic  soda,  and  resin,  have  also  been 
reduced. 


Banks. 

The  Bank  of  Ecuador  paid  a dividend  of  20  per  cent,  for  Bank  of 
the  year,  besides  applying  to  the  reserve  fund  50,000  sucres,  Ecuador, 
approximately  5,200/.,  or,  say,  2^  per  cent,  on  its  capital,  and 
likewise  increased  the  fund  for  anticipated  dividends  ; the  latter 
now  amounts  to  338,779  sucres,  say  35,240/.,  or  nearly  21  per 
cent,  on  the  subscribed  capital.  The  value  of  bank  notes  in  cir- 
culation at  the  end  of  the  year  amounted  to  2,663,410  sucres 
(277,438/.),  and  the  specie  in  the  bank  vaults  represented 
1,847>348  sucres,  or  192,432/. 

The  “Banco  Comercial  y Agricola,”  into  which  the  old '“Banco 
“Banco  Internacional  ” is  merged,  began  operating  on  Septem- Comercial  t 
ber  1.  Hitherto  the  Banco  Internacional  sold  long  sight  (90 
(2132) 
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Average  value 
for  the  year. 


Decline  in 
coast  trade. 

Suspension  of 
fine  on 
overdue 
vessels. 


days)  or  usance  drafts,  and  the  Bank  of  Ecuador  bills  at  only 
3 d/st.,  but  the  new  bank  decided  on  November  2 to  cease 
long  sight  drafts,  so  that  to-day  a merchant  who  may  wish  to 
remit  Bank  paper  at  usance  is  unable  to  do  so. 


Exchange^ 


The  monthly  average  rates  of  exchange  at  usance — 90  d/st. — - 
upon  London,  with  their  sterling  equivalents,  were  as  follows : — 


Montli, 

Per  Cent. 

Sterling. 

Equivalent. 

January  . , . . . , 

93i 

s.  d. 
2 0^ 

February 

93i 

2 Of 

March  . . 

m 

2 If 

April 

m 

2 If 

May  . , — . . , . 

871 

2 If 

June  ..  ..  .. 

88 

2 li 

July * 

93i 

2 Of 

August  . . 

94| 

2 0| 

September  , . , , 

94i 

2 01 

October  . . , . 

94 

2 Of 

November 

95^ 

2 Of 

December  , , , , 

98i- 

2 Of 

The  year  closed  with  exchange  at  99^  per  cent.,  the  highest 
on  record.  Belatively,  exchange  was  very  steady  throughout, 
and  showed  no  marked  fluctuations  as  in  former  years,  the  ex- 
tremes being  only  12  points  apart.  But  depreciation  in  the 
national  medium  still  continues,  and  the  average  value  of  the 
sucre  was  only  2,9.  Id.,  against  2s.  l^d.  the  year  previous,  which 
gives  a progressive  depreciation  for  the  past  seven  years  of  5 per 
cent,  per  annum. 

The  lowest  rate  which  obtained  on  March  11,  viz.,  87^  per 
cent.,  equivalent  to  2s.  If^/.,  lasted  over  until  June  23. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  and  for  approximate  calculations, 
the  Ecuadorian  silver  sucre  may  now  be  regarded  as  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  English  florin,  even  as  in  years  gone  by  it  was  con- 
sidered in  a general  sense  to  be  worth  3s. 


Shipping. 

Annexed  hereto,  marked  “ B,”  are  the  shipping  returns  for 
the  port  of  Guayaquil  for  the  year  1895.  Owing  to  the  un- 
settled state  of  the  country,  the  national  eoast  traffic  was  con- 
siderably diminished  during  the  months  of  April  to  July 
inclusive. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  present  Government  was  to 
suspend  the  working  of  Art.  45  of  the  Custom  House  Law,  which 
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provided  a fine  of  60  sucres  per  day  on  overdue  steamers,  and  in 
consequence  of  this  the  regular  mail  carriers  (Pacific  Steam 
Navigation  Co.,  and  the  “ Compania  Sud  Americana  de 
Vapores),  after  a lapse  of  14  months,  were  again  enabled  to 
publish  their  combined  itinerary. 

Negotiations  for  the  celebration  of  postal  contracts  with  the 
companies  bracketed  above  have  been  pending  since  January 
last,  but  owing  to  the  demands  of  the  Ecuadorian  Government, 
nothing  has  as  yet  been  accomplished,  and  either  company  is 
conveying  mail  matter  ju’ovisionally  and  by  mutual  consent 
under  the  conditions  contained  in  an  old  contract  which  has 
long  since  lapsed. 

There  has  been  no  palpable  alteration  in  the  nature  of  the 
craft  visiting  this  port,  if  we  except  the  withdrawal  of  the 
steamers  of  the  French  Compagnie  Maritime  du  Pacifique,”  and 
the  advent  of  the  British  Lamport  and  Holt  ’’  line,  who,  by 
arrangement,  undertook  the  itinerary  cf  the  retiring  French 
Company. 

Total  Shipment  of  Produce  to  Europe  from  Guayaquil  via  the 
North  and  South  Koutes,  and  Proportion  carried  by  each 
Company. 

ViA  TUE  Isthmus  or  Panama. 


Quantity. 

Company. 

Cocoa. 

Coflee. 

Ivory 

Huts. 

Sugar. 

Eoyal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Com- 

Bags. 

Bags. 

Bags. 

Bags. 

pany 

West  India  and  PaciGc  Steam- 

36,028 

7,943 

125 

50 

ship  Company  . . 

Compagnie  Grenerale  Trans- 

• • 

• • 

•• 

3,795 

Atlantique  . . . . 

Hamburg  - Amerikan  Packet 

36,943- 

2,565 

• • 

540 

Company 

Compania  Tras-Atlantica  de 

61,951  - 

2,144 

1,074 

251 

Barcelona 

“Yeloce”  (Italian)  Steamship 

5,749 

47 

• • 

50 

Company  . . 

325 

•• 

Total  . . . . . . 

141,601 

12,699 

1,199 

4,686 

Postal 

contract. 
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Collision  of 
United  States 
Avarship 
“ Alert  ” and 
s.s,  “ Condor.” 
Law 

respect  injg 
collisions. 


YiX  Straits  of  Magellan. 


Quantity. 


Company. 

Cocoa. 

Coffee. 

Ivory 

Nuts. 

Sugar. 

Compagnie  Maritime  du  Pacifique 
“ Lamport  and  Holt  ” Line 
“ Kosmos  ” Line  . . 

“ Kirsten  ” Line  . . .. 

“ Greenock  ” Line 
Barque  “ Assel  ” . . 

Bags. 

24,214 

14,422 

8,734 

6,696 

760 

Bags. 

376 

4,277 

1,712 

182 

250 

Bags. 

8,161 

4,000 

13,817 

1,900 

5,600 

Bags. 

2,000 

Total  ..  ..  .. 

64,826 

1 

6,797 

33,478 

2,000 

Comparison  of  the  above  statement  with  that  furnished  in 
last  year’s  report  will  show  an  increase  of  4,779  packages  in  the 
sum  total  by  all  routes.  There  was  likewise  an  increase  in 
the  shipments  via  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  of  12  per  cent.,  or 
10,034  packages,  but  this  is  wholly  unimportant,  since  this  excess 
would  at  most  represent  680  tons,  or  1 shipload,  and  that  can 
hardly  be  considered  evidence  of  a stable  improvement  by  that 
route.  Indeed,  comparison  with  1893,  the  record  year,  shows  a 
proportionate  decline  by  way  of  the  Straits  of  quite  50  per  cent. 

During  the  year  the  following  men-o’-war  have  visited  the 
port : — 


1 

1 

Arrival.  | 

Departure. 

H.M.S.  “Satellite” 

J uly  2 ! 

July  20 

French  cruiser  “ Duchaufault  ” .. 

May  29 

June  26 

U.S.  corvette  “ Ranger  ” . . 

June  28 

September  19 

„ „ “Alert”  .. 

I September  21 

i 

October  9 

The  Alert”  sailed  hence  to  Callao  for  repairs,  having  had 
her  bowsprit  broken  and  bows  damaged  in  collision  with  the 
British  steamship  ‘‘Condor,”  which  fouled  her  on  entering  port 
on  September  23. 

According  to  the  laws  of  Ecuador  in  matters  relating  to 
collisions,  as  illustrated  in  the  case  of  United  States  warship 
“Alert”  V.  owners  of  the  “Condor”  (Messrs.  M.  P.  Grace 
and  Co.),  the  responsibility  arising  from  such  attaches  to  the 
master  of  the  colliding  vessel  in  ])ropria  persona,  and  no  right 
of  lien  exists  upon  the  ship.  In  the  case  cited  the  master  of  the 
‘^Condor”  was  arrested  on  parole,  and  the  vessel  despatched  in 
due  course  by  the  authorities;  subsequently,  when  the  United 
States  Secretary  for  Marine  and  the  owners  of  the  Condor” 
had  come  to  an  arrangement,  the  master  was  allowed  to  leave. 
It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  “Condor”  at  the  time  of  the 
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collision  was  in  charge  of,  and  being  navigated  by,  a Government 
pilot,  whom — according  to  port  regulations — every  vessel  is 
bound  to  engage  upon  entering  the  river,  but  for  whose  actions  Pilots, 
the  Government  of  Ecuador  does  not  in  any  way  hold  itself 
responsible. 


Crops, 

The  total  receipts  of  cocoa  at  Guayaquil  for  the  years  1894-95  Cocoa, 
arrived  in  the  following  order ; — 


Month. 

Quantity. 

1894. 

1895. 

January  ,, 

Tons. 

258 

Tons. 

579 

February  . . 

88 

701 

March  . . 

353 

1,216 

April 

2,131 

3,805 

1,826 

May, . 

2,319 

June 

2,729 

2,358 

J uly. . 

2,273 

1,859 

August  , . 

1,783 

1,790 

September  . . 

1,583 

1 1,237 

October  , . 

930 

980 

November  .. 

790 

560 

December  . . 

744 

697 

Total 

•• 

•• 

•• 

17,467 

16,122 

which  emanated  from  the  following  sources  (comparison  is  made 
with  the  2 previous  years;: — 


Quantity. 


Source. 


1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Arriba  . . , , , , 

13,093 

3,077 

12,270 

9,665 

Machala.. 

2,884 

3,533 

Balao  . . 

1,782 

2,313 

2,924 

Total  . . 

•• 

17,952 

17,467 

16,122 

As  in  former  years,  the  decrease  attaclies  entirely  to  the 
Arriba  crop,  and  this  is  all  the  more  remarkable  since  the  area 
laid  under  cultivation  is  beinsf  gradually  extended,  and  thousands 
of  new  trees  each  year  contribute  to  the  general  output.  There  Change 
are  no  pests  worthy  the  name  to  account  for  the  decline,  and 
we  must  look  to  the  gradual  change  in  the  seasons  and  diminished 
rainfall  for  an  explanation.  Unfortunately,  no  accurate  meteoro- 
logical observations  are  recorded  in  the  Arriba  district  by  which 
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one  could  judge  of  the  changes  mentioned,  although  in  the 
experience  of  the  many  such  changes  are  actually  in  course  of 
evolution. 

Prices  of  Cocoa  has  cheapened  considerably  during  the  last  few  years, 

cocoa,  owing  to  its  extensive  cultivation  in  other  countries,  and  likewise 

to  the  fact  that  the  demand  for  this  article  has  not  increased 
proportionately  with  its  supply.  The  following  are  the  average 
London  prices  of  prime  red  summer  Arriba  during  the  past 
4 years:— 


Year. 

Per  Cwfc. 

£ s.  d. 

1892 

4 19  0 

1893.. 

4 8 6 

1894 

3 6 6 

1895..  ..  

2 19  0 

The  maximum  selling  price  in  1892  was  5/.  5s.  per  cwt.,  and 
the  minimum  in  1895,  2/.  I85. 

Coffee.  Owing  to  the  fair  prices  which  have  ruled  for  colFee  in  recent 

years,  greater  attention  has  been  bestowed  upon  this  branch  of 
agriculture.  On  the  coast  new  plantations  may  be  said  to  spring 
daily  into  existence,  and  the  same  statement  applies  to  the 
interior,  where  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  coHce  plant  will, 
Eange  of  at  between  2,500  and  3,500  feet  elevation,  bear  a more  abundant 
coffee  plants,  crop  of  good,  fine  berries  than  in  the  lowlands. 

Cotton.  In  the  new  plantations  cotton  trees  have  been  planted  to 

alford  shade  to  the  tender  coffee  shrubs,  and  in  consequence 
• of  this  it  is  probable  that,  during  the  next  few  years,  there  will 
be  an  appreciable  advance  in  the  export  of  Ecuadorian  cotton. 

The  coffee  market,  until  quite  recently,  used  to  be  Chile, 
but  of  late  large  parcels  have  been  forwarded  to  both  Europe 
and  the  United  States,  principally  to  California, 
g^oar.  ^I'lie  sugar  crop  amounted  to  slightly  over  5,800  tons.  Com- 

petition amongst  the  refiners  drove  prices  down  to  about  II5.  9d. 
per  cwt.,  and,  although  this  tended  to  materially  increase  the 
local  consumption,  nevertheless  a larger  quantity  was  exported 
than  during  1894. 


Public  Works, 

Eailroad  At  the  request  of  the  Government,  Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild 

8urTey.  Sons  engaged  the  services  of  Mr.  Sigwald  Miiller,  a railway 

surveyor,  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  proposed  route  from 
the  present  railway  terminus  at  the  Bridge  of  Chimbo  to  the 
capital.  This  gentleman,  who  arrived  here  on  October  23,  is  at 
])resent  engaged  upon  a minute  and  exhaustive  study  of  the 
projected  line,  and  is  preparing  plans  and  estimates  of  the 
undertaking. 


GUAYAQUIL. 
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A well  equipped  observatory  was  erected  in  the  grounds  Meteoro- 
of  the  Guayaquil  University  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  logical 
meteorological  reports  are  now  being  published.  observatory. 

Mining. 

The  various  washings  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Klver  The  gold 
Santiago,  in  the  province  of  Esmeraldas,  are  known  as  the  plp-cer 
“Playa  de  Oro,”  *^Uimbi,”  “Angostura  de  Arriba/’  and  the  Esmeraldas. 
“Angostura  de  Abajo/'  all  of  which  are  in  the  hands  of  American 
financiers.  Of  these,  the  “PlayadeOro”  and  the  “Angostura 
de  Arriba”  (the  property  of  the  Ecuador  Gold  Mining  Company, 
of  New  York)  are  the  largest  The  area  of  the  “Playa  de  Oro” 
washings  is  30,000  acres,  and  of  the  “ Angostura  de  Arriba  ” 

. 20,000  acres.  The  whole  of  these  large  tracts  are  calculated  to 
yield  on  an  average  60  c.  gold  (25.  G<^.)  per  cubic  yard,  and  they 
are  estimated  by  their  proprietors  to  contain  dust  to  the  value 
of  1,000,000,000/. 

The  work  of  installation  of  the  “ Playa  de  Oro  ” mines  may 
now,  after  3 years,  be  said  to  be  completed.  Work  is  progressing 
thereon,  but  so  far  no  results  have  been  published. 

Works  of  installation  on  the  “'Angosturas”  and  other  mines 
are  just  commencing. 


Foreign  and  Internal  Debts. 

The  payments  on  account  of  the  Foreign  Debt  Service,  Foreign  debt, 
suspended  by  an  Act  of  Congress  in  1894,  pending  negotiations 
with  the  bondholders,  were  resumed  on  March  22,  and  the 
amounts  which,  by  virtue  of  that  Act,  had  been  deposited  for 
6 months  in  the  Bank  of  Ecuador  to  earn  interest,  commenced 
to  fall  due  in  April,  and  were  handed  over  to  the  bondholders’ 
agent  here  in  due  course. 

Under  the  new  arrangement  three  coupons  have  been  paid, 
and  the  stipulated  1 per  cent,  per  annum  applied  to  the  sinking 
fund.  These  three  coupons,  Nos.  4 to  6,  were  liquidated  in  the 
following  manner : — 


Per  Cent. 


Coupon  K"o.  4,  corresponding  to  November,  1894. . 1 

„ No.  5,  „ May,  1895  ..  f 

„ No.  6,  „ November,  1895. . f 


A statement  of  the  Debt  Service  returns  is  appended, 
marked  “ C.” 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  late  Administration  by  a decree 
issued  at  Quito  under  date  May  23,  appropriated  the  Debt  Service 
fund  to  war  expenses,  but  this  did  not  obtain  at  Guayaquil,  as 
both  during  the  political  crisis,  afterwards,  and  up  to  the  time  of 
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framing  the  present  report,  the  income  devoted  to  the  service  of 
the  debt  l.a?  been  paid  to  the  bondholders  regularly.  Not  so, 
however,  with  the  minor  customs  stations,  who,  even  prior  to  any 
such  decree,  deposited  their  receipts  with  the  various  revenue 
collectors,  by  whom  it  is  to  be  presumed  such  funds  were  disbursed 
for  war  expenses. 

Internal  debt.  In  the  month  of  July,  shortly  after  coming  into  possession  of 
Guayaquil,  the  present  administration  raised  a loan  of  200,000 
sucres  (20,000/.)  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  the  campaign. 
These  funds  were  advanced  by  the  Bank  of  Ecuador  upon  the 
guarantee  of  several  private  individuals,  who,  in  turn,  were 
guaranteed  by  the  product  of  a new  tax  of  50  c.  upon  every 
quintal  (100  lbs.)  of  cocoa  and  coffee  garnered  in  the  provinces 
of  Guayas,  Los  Rios,  and  Bolivar.  Subsequently  this  tax  was 
extended  to  the  provinces  of  Manabi  and  Esmeraldas,  In 
September  a further  loan  of  50,000  sucres  (5,000/.)  was  negotiated, 
and  it  was  found  necessary  to  tax  other  products  to  meet  this 
new  obligation  ; consequently,  on  December  13,  a decree  was 
issued  embodying  the  cocoa  and  coffee  taxes  already  mentioned, 
and  creating  new  imposts  (vide  exports). 

The  value  of  the  internal  debt  on  December  31  was  2,638,633 
sucres  (264,000/.). 


Local  Industries* 

Many  foreign  industries  have  of  late  sprung  into  existence 
here  on  a small  scale,  and  several  produce-cleaning  machines  have 
been  started,  notably  two  for  shelling  coffee  and  seeding  cotton. 
Both  are  moved  by  steam  power. 

The  following  prices  of  four  articles  of  everyday  consumption 
now  manufactured  here  may  serve  as  a guide  to  British  manufiic- 
turers  and  others  of  the  competition  they  have  to  encounter  in 
the  Guayaquil  market ; — 


Articles. 

Prices. 

Currency. 

Sterling. 

Lard  (legitimate)  «• 

Per  lb.  .. 

Cents. 

28 

d. 

1 

Biscuits..  ..  ,. 

3>  * • 

20 

5 

Vermicelli  ..  .. 

yy  • • 

12 

3 

Lager  beer  , . . • 

Per  quart . . 

30 

n 

Alcohol  (rectified  spirit,  B.P.)  of  a specific  gravity  of  0*838, 
which  is  likewice  distilled  here  on  a large  scale,  retails  at  30  c.,  or 
per  litre. 
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Postage  Stamps, 

The  stamps  contract  of  October  27,  1890,  has  been  annulled, 
and  a decree  issued  to  the  effect  that  the  balance  of  unissued 
stamps,  which  may  not  be  at  present  current,  are  to  be  destroyed, 
the  object  of  the  decree  being  to  place  an  effective  check  upon 
stamp  speculation. 


Veterinary, 

Epidemics  of  both  glanders  and  farcy  manifested  themselves  Ulandei*s  and 
in  the  province  of  Manabi.  The  opinion  of  an  eminent 
M.R.C.V.S.  was  obtained,  and  the  diseased  animals  destroyed. 


Annex  A. — Exports  from  Guayaquil  for  the  Years  1894-95. 
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Annex  B,—Retuen  of  all  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  Guayaquil 
during  the  Year  1895, 

Entered. 


Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

Nationality. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

British  

2 

2,097 

80 

138,330 

88 

140,427 

Ecuadorian* 

942 

14,200 

912 

14,200 

134,085 

Foreign  

11 

5,941 

”72 

128,144 

83 

Total  

955 

22,238 

158 

260,474 

1,113 

288,712 

Cleared. 


Nationality. 

Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total, 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

British  

2 

1,708 

87 

139,090 

89 

141,404 

Ecuadorian* 

938 

13,900 

938 

13,900 

Foreign  

10 

5,355 

*72 

128,*i44 

82 

133,499 

Total  

950 

20,963 

159 

267,810 

1,109 

288,803 

* Under  this  heading  are  included  the  numerous  “Balandras  ” and  “ Chatas'’  that  carry  on  the 
“ Servicio  de  Cabotage,”  or  local  coast  traffic.  Over  600  of  these  small  craft  visit  Guayaquil  regularly, 
and  yield  employment  to  nearly  2,000  persons.  Their  average  burthen  is  15  tons. 


Annex  C. — Debt  Service  Returns,  1895. 


Month. 

Guayaquil. 

Manta. 

Bahia. 

Esmeraldas. 

Tulcan. 

Total. 

Sucres 

c. 

Sucres 

c. 

Sucres 

c. 

Sucres 

c. 

Sucres 

c. 

Sucres 

c. 

Brought  forward 

xidt  last  Report 

50,020 

62 

604 

05 

547 

38 

365 

53 

281 

09 

51,818 

67 

1894. 

July 

10,119 

84 

... 

10,119 

84 

August  

19,719 

70 

23 

90 

19,743 

60 

September 

16,163 

83 

126 

77 

16,290 

60 

October  

17,729 

28 

98 

18 

... 

17,827 

46 

November 

19,488 

91 

107 

90 

f •• 

19,596 

81 

December 

17,799 

23 

41 

20 

17,840 

43 

1895. 

J anuary  

16,672 

17 

288 

67 

... 

16,960 

84 

February  

10,394 

28 

76 

05 

10,470 

33 

March  

14,543 

43 

164 

81 

14,708 

24 

April  

13,986 

38 

82 

54 

15’i 

31 

14,220 

23 

May  

13,366 

43 

67 

99 

13,434 

42 

June  

13,066 

13 

123 

53 

••• 

13,189 

66 

July  

12,271 

34 

12,271 

34 

August  

18,940 

17 

... 

18,940 

17 

September 

23,132 

47 

... 

23,132 

47 

October  

23,755 

33 

182 

87 

22 

59 

83 

78 

24,044 

57 

November 

20,015 

47 

209 

37 

246 

71 

96 

12 

20,567 

67 

December 

19,715 

19 

129 

56 

96 

62 

159 

27 

20,100 

64 

Interest  on  deposits 

3,224 

14 

3,224 

14 

Total 

354,124 

34 

2,327 

39 

1,064 

61 

704 

70 

281 

09 

358,502 

13 

Note.— The  gross  total  represents  37,427?.  11s.  6t?. 
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New  Series  of  Reports 


Reports  of  the  Annual  Series  liav^e  been  issued  from  Her  Majesty’s 
Diplomatic  and  Consular  Officers  at  the  following  places,  and  may  be 


obtained  from  the  sources  indicated  ( 

No.  Price. 

1571.  Athens  ,,  ..  2|d. 

311  the  title-page  - 
No. 

1632.  Tokio  «. 

Price. 

• . 2jd. 

1572.  Bilbao 

..  3id. 

1633.  Tangier  ..  .. 

« 0 

lid. 

1573.  Barcelona 

..  3d. 

1634.  Oporto 

« • 

Ud. 

1574.  Fiiime  .. 

..  2d. 

1635.  St.  Petersburg 

4d. 

1575.  Tahiti 

. . Id. 

1636.  Dantzig  . . , . 

2d. 

1576.  San  Francisco 

• « 

. . 6d. 

1637.  JSlacao  •• 

Id. 

1577.  Ichang 

Hd. 

1638.  Hiogo  and  Osaka  .. 

6d. 

1578.  Amoy 

..  Ud. 

1639.  Naples  ..  .« 

• • 

Igd. 

1579.  Wenchow  ,t 

..  Id. 

1640.  Kiungchow*.  •• 

• • 

id. 

1580.  Smyrna  . . 

. . 2Jd. 

1641.  Rome  .< 

• • 

lid. 

1581.  Nice.. 

..  lid. 

1642.  Beira  .. 

• • 

id. 

1582.  Soul.. 

..  lid. 

1643.  St.  Jago  de  Cuba  .. 

6 • 

4|d. 

1583.  Rio  Grande  do  Sul 

..  4d. 

1644.  Christiania.. 

• • 

6d. 

1584.  Nagasaki 

..  Id. 

1645.  Lisbon  •• 

• « 

Ud. 

1585.  Hakodate  . . 

..  Id. 

i 1646.  Brussels 

• • 

id. 

1586.  Frankfort  . . 

..  3d. 

1 1647.  Vera  Cruz  * . 

id. 

1587.  Samoa 

Id. 

i 1648.  Tunis 

• « 

Id. 

1588.  Cherbourg  . . . 

..  Ud. 

1 649.  Antwerp 

Id. 

1689.  Damascus  . . ' 

. . Id. 

1650.  Tokio 

• • 

Id. 

1590.  New  York  . . 

,.  Id. 

1651.  Honolulu  , . 

• • 

id. 

1591.  Athens 

. . 2d. 

1652.  Stettin 

• • 

lid. 

1592.  Baghdad  .. 

..  Id. 

1653.  Bangkok 

Id. 

1593.  Vienna 

..  Ud. 

1654.  Batoum  .. 

lid. 

1594.  Montevideo  . . 

..  2id. 

1655.  Mexico  ..  c. 

9|d. 

1595.  Swatow  . , 

..  Ud. 

1656.  Odessa 

• • 

Ud. 

1596.  Foochow 

..  Id. 

1657.  Reunion  .,  .. 

V • 

Id. 

1597.  Tamsui 

..  Id. 

1658.  Tokio 

• • 

lid. 

1598.  Chungking  . . 

. . Id. 

1659.  Maranharu  .. 

• • 

id. 

1599.  Chefoo 

..  Id. 

1660.  Copenhagen 

• • 

Id. 

1600.  Tokio 

..  Ud. 

1661.  Berlin 

Ud. 

1601.  Bangkok 

..  Id. 

1662.  Teheran 

2id. 

1602.  Caracas 

..  Ud. 

1663.  Salonica  ..  .. 

l|d. 

1603.  Sofia.. 

..  2id. 

1664.  Manila  ..  *. 

id. 

1604.  Belgrade  «. 

..  2id. 

1665.  Florence 

5id. 

1605.  Shanghai 

..  2id. 

1666.  Dakar  .. 

1606.  Canton 

..  Ud. 

1667.  Havre  ..  .* 

2d. 

1607.  Meshed 

..  Ud. 

1668.  Rouen 

2d. 

1608.  Erzeroum  .. 

. . Id. 

1669.  Corfu 

id. 

1609.  Galatz 

. . 2d. 

1670.  Calais  ..  .. 

Id. 

1610.  Port  Said  . . 

..  Ud. 

! 1671.  Tehran 

Ud. 

1611.  The  Hague  . . 

. . 1 1 d . 

i 1672.  Barcelona  .. 

2d. 

1612.  Calais 

. . Id. 

1673.  Amsterdam  . 

« • 

Id. 

1613.  Newchwang. . 

..  Id. 

1 1674.  Bordeaux  .. 

• « 

2id. 

1614.  Copenhagen.. 

..  Id. 

1675.  Warsaw 

t • 

Id. 

1615.  Odessa 

..  2d. 

1676.  Havana  «.  •» 

lid. 

1616.  Gothenburg.. 

..  2d. 

1677.  Berlin  ..  .* 

Id. 

1617.  Mannheim  ., 

..  Ud. 

1678.  Beira  «.  .« 

• • 

lid. 

1618.  Old  Calabar. . 

. . 5d. 

1679.  Saigon 

• • 

Id. 

1619.  Pekin 

t • 

..  2 Id. 

1680.  Trebizond  ..  .. 

• • 

Id. 

1620.  Taganrog 

• • 

. . 2d. 

1681.  Vera  Cruz  ..  •• 

• ♦ 

Ud. 

1621.  Brindisi 

• • 

..  2|d. 

1682.  Patras 

• • 

Id. 

1622.  Jeddah  ., 

• • 

..  Ud. 

1683.  La  Rochelle 

• • 

Ud. 

1623.  Hamburg  .. 

• • 

. . 3d. 

1684.  Madrid  ..  .. 

• • 

lid. 

1624.  Angora 

t • 

..  Ud. 

1685.  Belgrade 

• • 

2d. 

1625.  Buda-Pesth.. 

t • 

..  Ud. 

1686.  Algiers  ..  .* 

• • 

5d. 

1626.  Bey  rout 

..  Id. 

1687.  Galveston  ..  .. 

• • 

2id. 

1627.  Bushire  .. 

• « 

. , 2d. 

1688.  New  Orleans  .. 

2d. 

1628.  Stettin  , « 

• • 

..  2id. 

1689.  Suakin  ..  »• 

Id. 

1629.  Porto  Rico  .. 

• • 

..  Id. 

1690.  Pernambuco 

0 • 

Id. 

1630.  Rotterdam  .. 

• • 

..  id. 

1691.  Guatemala  . . 

• • 

Ud. 

1631.  Alexandria,* 

t f 

Ud. 

1692.  Guayaquil  .. 

• • 

Id. 

No.  1693. 
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Trade  of  Wenchow  for  the  year  1895. 
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(Signed)  HARRY  H.  FOX. 
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Note. — The  average  sterling  value  of  the  Haikwan  tael  during  1895  was 
35.  3*27407c?. ; during  1894,  85.  2-3l7lc^.  For  the  purpose',  of  comparison,  the  tael 
values  in  the  following  tables  have  been  converted  into  sterling  at  a uniform  rate  of 
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The  trade  of  Wenchow  for  the  year  1895  reaches,  for  the  first 
time  since  the  opening  of  the  port  to  foreign  commerce,  the 
respectable  total  of  over  1,000,000  taels,  namely,  Haikwan  taels 
1,087,861  (176,777/.),  being  an  increase  of  296,009  taels  (48,101/.) 
above  the  total  for  1894;  imports  having  risen  89,812  taels 
(14,767/.),  and  exports  206,195  taels  (34,047/.). 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  1894  was  a bad 
year  for  trade,  owing  to  the  outbreak  of  war  between  China  and 
Japan.  To  understand  properly  the  state  of  Wenchow’s  trade, 
the  average  of  the  last  5 years  must  be  taken,  when  it  will  be 
seen  that  not  only  has  the  trade  recovered  from  its  depression  in 
1894,  but  it  has  appreciably  increased,  as  the  following  table  will 
show : — 


JL  ear. 

j 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

Hk.  taels. 

Hk.  taels. 

Hk.  taels. 

1891 

478,299 

164,342 

642,641 

1892  . . • 

521,240 

183,479 

704,719 

1893  

597,024 

311,380 

908,404 

1894  

531,972 

259,882 

791,854 

1895  

1 621,784 

466,077 

1,087,861 

1 

This  satisfactory  advance  is  chiefly  due  to  the  increase  in  the 
export  of  tea  from  Wenchow,  the  amount  exported  having 
doubled  itself  during  the  last  3 years.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  year  1896  will  witness  a still  greater  improve- 
ment in  the  tea  trade,  and  I hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  Wenchow  will  resume  its  former  position  among  the  tea 
ports  of  China. 

The  trade  labours  under  several  disadvantages — defective 
communication  with  other  ports,  excessive  steamer  freights,  and 
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want  of  capital,  there  being  as  yet  no  foreign  merchant  estab- 
lished in  Wenchow. 

The  figures  given  above  refer  only  to  the  trade  in  foreign  Annually 
bottoms,  which  comes  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Imperial 
Maritime  Customs.  There  is  also  a very  consideriible  junk  trade  ^ 
coastwise,  amounting  in  1895  to  close  on  1,000,000  dollars 
(108,333/.).  The  fact  that  this  trade  (lor  which  1 cannot  obtain 
more  than  approximate  data)  is  annually  increasing,  and  that  our 
single  Shanghai  steamer  comes  and  goes  during  a great  part  of  the 
year  half  empty,  is  an  anomaly  the  reasons  tor  which  are  evident. 

This  subject  will  be  referred  to  at  greater  length  under  the 
heading  Shipping.’^ 
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Imports  have  increased  89,812  taels  (14,757/.)  over  1894),  Imports 
but  as  regards  1893  they  have  only  improved  to  the  extent  of 
24,760  taels  (4,023/.),  the  reason  being  that  the  unsettled  state 
of  affairs  caused  by  the  late  war  still  prevailed  during  the  first  half 
of  1895,  prejudicially  affecting  native  imports  from  Shanghai  and 
Ningpo,  the  latter  port  having  been  practically  closed  to  our 
trade  in  foreign  bottoms  during  that  period.  In  view  of  the 


Decrease  in 

native 

imports. 


fact,  however,  that  the  jnnk 


entries 


for  Ningpo  last  year  in- 


creased to  250  from  100  in  1894,  the  decrease  in  the  trade  with 
Ningpo  as  shown  in  the  customs  returus  may  well  be  more 
aj)parent  than  real. 

Among  foreign  imports  the  following  show  an  improvement : 
cottons  and  cotton  yarn,  woollens,  aniline  dyes,  Japanese  ginsing 
and  matclies,  and  fans.  There  is  a falling  off  in  opium,  kerosene 
oil,  metals.  Llama  braid,  and  white  sugar. 

The  import  of  grey  and  white  shirtings  and  T-cloths  has 
almost  doubled,  being  30,131/.,  against  16,410/.  in  1894.  Indian 
yarn  shows  an  increase  of  92,000  lbs.,  worth  14,030/.,  and 
Japanese  yarn,  which  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the  1894 
returns,  has  risen  from* 6,800  to  17,600  lbs.  With  the  conclusion 
of  the  new  commercial  treaty  between  China  and  Japan,  and 
the  impetus  thus  given  to  the  latter’s  trade,  a considerable 
increase  in  this  import,  as  well  as  other  Japanese  commodities, 
sucli  as  copper,  matches,  and  seaweed,  may  be  looked  for  next 
year. 

The  import  of  mangrove  bark  from  Hong-Kong  and  Singapore, 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  fishing  nets,  amounts  to  2,684  cwts., 
value  406/.  I have  considered  it  of  sufficient  importance  to  note 
in  the  returns  (Annex  B).  A considerable  quantity  of  the  bark  is 
also  imported  by  junk  direct  from  Singapore. 

Opium  shows  a further  decrease  of  2,827  lbs.  of  the  Indian 
drug.  For  the  last  8 years  the  import  of  Indian  opium  into 
Wenchow  has,  with  few  exceptions,  steadily  declined,  while  the 
production  of  the  native  drug  has  proportionately  increased.  The 
subjoined  table  will  illustrate  these  remarks: — 
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Year. 

Quantity. 

Lbs. 

1888. . 

31,066 

1889. . 

26,933 

1890. . 

1891.. 

13,333 

13,066 

1892.. 

16,800 

1893. . 

18,533 

1894. . 

11,333 

1895.. 

• • 

8,506 

Reasons  for 
above. 


Price  of 
opium  in 
Wenchow. 


Profits  on 
opium- 
growing. 


Yield  for 
1895  fair. 


Opium  divans. 


Attempt  to 
tax  Indian 
opium. 


indicating  a falling-ofF  of  72  per  cent. 

The  two  causes  which  principally  conduce  to  this  result  are, 
first,  the  expense  of  the  Indian  drug ; second,  the  profits  gained 
by  native  farmers  in  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy,  and  consequent 
increase  in  production. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  district  are,  lor  the  most  part, 
extremely  poor  and  can  afford  to  spend  very  little  on  opium 
smoking,  although  the  habit  is  becoming  more  general  every  year 
among  them.  An  ounce  of  native  opium  can  be  bought  for  ; 
an  ounce  of  Indian  costs  Is.  Id.  An  average  opium  smoker  in 
these  parts  consumes  about  40  cash  (IrZ.)  wortli  per  day,  whereas 
a well-to-do  smoker  of  foreign  opium  will  spend  as  much  as  1 dol. 
(2s.)  per  day  on  his  pipe. 

Again,  the  area  under  poppy  cultivation  has  increased  almost 
two-fold  during  the  last  5 years.  In  spring  the  river  banks  are 
lined  with  fields  of  brightly  coloured  poppies,  especially  towards 
the  sea  coast,  where  the  saline  nature  of  the  soil  favours  their 
growth.  Opium  does  not  interfere  with  the  rice  crop,  as  it  is 
sown  in  autumn,  and  it  is  far  more  profitable  to  the  farmer  than 
wheat  or  rape,  the  usual  alternatives  of  rice.  A mou  (1  acre 
equals  6|-  mou)  of  wheat  will  yield  2 do!.,  whereas  a mou  of 
opium  may  yield  as  much  as  12  dol.  profit  to  the  producer. 
The  output  of  native  opium  last  year  was  only  fair  (owing  to 
heavy  rains  in  the  early  spring),  amounting  to  an  approximate 
total  of  3,208,266  lbs.,  valued  at  59,583/. ; the  retail  price  has, 
therefore,  slightly  gone  up.  The  best  opium  is  produced  in  the 
districts  of  Yoching,  Suian,  and  Pingyang,  all  adjoining  the 
seaboard. 

The  number  of  opium  divans  in  Wenehow  alone  is  now  said 
to  be  over  1,000,  an  increase  of  300  during  the  last  3 years.  Of 
these,  100  have  licence  to  sell  foreign  opium,  the  remainder  being 
only  licensed  for  the  native  drug.  These  licences  are  issued 
annually  by  tlie  district  magistrate,  and  the  divans  are  under 
police  supervision. 

An  attempt  was  made  by  the  local  authorities  in  March,  1895, 
to  levy  a war-tax  of  20  taels  per  chest  on  foreign  opium  imported 
into  Wenchow.  Her  Majesty’s  Consul  at  once  protested  against 
this  infringement  of  the  Additional  Articles  to  the  Chefoo 
Convention  of  1876,  and  succeeded  in  having  the  tax  withdrawn, 
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after  having  been  current  for  2 months.  It  had  the  effect,  how- 
ever, of  further  diminishing  the  direct  import  by  steamer,  as 
several  merchants  began  to  import  Patna  in  small  quantities 
overland  from  Foochow,  where,  owing  to  lower  rates  of  freight, 
opium  is  cheaper  than  in  Wenchow. 

Owing  to  the  rise  in  price  of  kerosene  oil  both  in  Shanghai  Kerosene 
and  Hong-Kong,  the  import  of  1893,  both  of  American  and 
Russian,  shows  a marked  diminution  in  quantity,  namely, 

469,000  gallons,  against  521,040  gallons  in  1894,  The  price  jg^reaL^in  ^ 
per  gallon  of  Russian  oil  has  increased  from  4^7.  to  4J<7.,  that  import, 
of  the  American  remaining  practically  the  same.  The  former  is 
brought  from  Hong-Kong  by  tlie  British  steamer  “ Kiiongmo  ” 
(Malcampo  & Co.),  at  irregular  intervals;  the  latter  is  imported 
from  Shanghai  in  lorchas.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  Chinese 
have  taken  up  the  use  of  kerosene  oil  should  warrant  a far  larger 
trade  than  at  present  exists.  The  bad  quality  and  dearness  of 
the  oil  sold  here  is  no  doubt  responsible  for  this.  The  Russian  ^ ^ ' 

oil  is  extremely  inflammable,  so  much  so  as  to  be  a constant 
source  of  danger  in  the  hands  of  careless  Chinese.  The  recent 
fires,  which  have  laid  waste  whole  streets  in  the  city,  are  officially 
ascribed  to  the  overturning  of  the  flimsy  oil  lamps  in  use  here. 

These  lamps  are  of  Japanese  manufactnre,  imported  wholesale 
at  3j^7.  apiece.  I understand  that  one  of  the  leading  native 
merchants  here  has  made  arrangements  with  an  American  firm 
in  Shanghai  to  become  their  agent  in  Wenchow,  and  import 
American  oil  of  a superior  quality  in  large  quantities  by  steamer, 
an  undertaking  which  we  may  hope  will  prove  successful. 

Japanese  matches,  imported  from  Shanghai,  amount  to  Matches. 
41,575  gross,  value  1,651/.,  an  increase  of  5,000  gross  over  1894, 
but  a decrease  of  18,000  gross  when  compared  with  1893.  To 
the  above  should  be  added  an  import  of  7,000  gross,  manu- 
factured in  Shanghai,  which  does  not  appear  separately  in  the 
returns.  A considerable  number  are  also  imported  by  junk 
from  Ningpo. 

486,000  fans  passed  tlirough  the  customs  last  year.  Although  Fans, 
classed  under  foreign  goods,  as  coming  from  Hong-Kong,  they 
are  mostly  made  in  Canton,  which  is  celebrated  throughout 
China  for  its  fan  manufactories.  A certain  number  of  the  folding 
kind  are  made  in  Hangchow  and  Shaoshing,  in  this  province,  and 
imported  by  junk  from  Ningpo. 

Among  native  goods  imported,  dried  lily  flowers  alone  show  Native 
any  improvement.  The  remainder,  for  reasons  given  above,  have 
all  fallen  off,  the  total  import  for  1895  being  14,369/.,  against 
17,377/.  in  1894. 


Exiwrts. 

Exports  show  an  increase  of  206,195  Haikwan  taels  (34,047/.),  Fxports : 
or  8J  per  cent,  over  1894,  being  an  improvement  of  50  percent, 
over  1893.  This  very  satisfactory  result  is  mainly  due,  as  has  Due  to  tea. 
been  said  before,  to  the  growth  of  the  Wenchow  tea  trade.  Its 
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progress  during  the  last  5 years  is  illustrated  in  the  subjoined 
table  : — 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Black 

(Congou). 

1 

Otber 
kinds.  j 

TT  n J Total 

Unfired. 

teas. 

Lb?. 

Lbs.  i 

Lbs.  ' Lbs. 

1891 

313,733 

10,667 

582,533  906,933 

1892 

i 401,200 

4,133 

620,133  1,025,466 

1893 

530,133 

, . 

851,467  1,381,600 

1894 

' 412,800 

35,467 

1,201,867  1,650,134 

1895 

, 476,534 

679,210 

1,513,120  2,668,933 

1 

Native  tea 
firing  hong?. 


Prices. 


Circum- 
stances of 
Wenchow  tea 
trade. 


Tlie  quantity  exported  has  thus  almost  doubled  during  the 
last  d years — a sufficiently  remarkable  result  when  compared  with 
the  stagnant  state  of  the  trade  in  old-established  tea  ports  such 
as  Foocho  w,  Amoy,  and  Canton.  The  large  Increase  in  the  pro- 
duction of  green  teas  is  due  to  the  activity  of  the  five  native  tea- 
firing hongs,  all  of  whom,  I understand,  have  made  handsome 
])rofits  on  last  year  s teas,  so  much  so  that  two  new  hongs  are  to 
be  started  in  1896. 

The  prices  in  Wenchow  this  season  were  ; black  ten,  from 
14  to  16  taels  a picul;  best  Congou,  25  taels  a picul;  green 
teas,  from  13  to  15  taels  a picul;  best  gunpowder,  45  taels. 
This  tea  is  exported  to  Shanghai  by  steamer,  a certain  quantity 
going  by  junk,  and  also  overland  to  Foochow.  This  latter  trade, 
formerly  a considerable  one,  is  rapidly  declining,  the  teas  finding 
a better  market  in  Shanghai. 

Tea  can  be  prepared  in  Wenchow  at  a comparatively  small 
cost,  owing  to  tlie  abundance  of  charcoal  and  the  cheapness  of 
labour.  Freight  to  Shanghai  is  at  present  excessive,  owing  to 
the  monopoly  of  the  carrying  trade  enjoyed  by  one  company, 
blit  this  evil  is  not  without  a remedy.  There  is  now  in 
AVenchow  a splendid  opportunity  fur  at  least  one  British 
merchant  to  establish  a branch  here  and  buy  teas  locally,  thus 
creating  a market  and  fostering  the  already  vigorous  trade. 
Incidental  expenses,  such  as  coolie  and  t^argo-boat  hire,  go-downs, 
&c.,  are  much  lighter  here  than  in  Shanghai  and  other  places. 
The  lea -growing  districts  are  close  at  hand  and  easy  of  access. 
Moreover,  the  quality  of  the  leas  is  improving  yearly,  and 
(ionno'sseurs  have  already  commented  favourably  on  them. 
Success  ill  such  a venture  as  suggested  above  would  be  assured, 
were  one  of  the  large  shipping  firms  in  Shanghai  to  send  an 
agent  to  Wenchow  for  the  tea  season,  at  the  same  time  running 
a small  steamer,  at  intervals  of  10  days,  between  this  and 
Shanghai,  via  Ningpo,  if  necessary.  The  much-needed  com- 
petition in  the  carrying  trade  of  this  port  would  thus  be 
provided  with  most  beneficial  results,  both  to  shippers  and  owners, 
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and  the  one  great  hindrance  to  the  continued  prosperity  of 
Wenchow  would  be  removed. 

Oranges,  another  of  Wenchow’s  principal  products,  remain  Oranges, 
stationary.  The  croj)  was  a good  one,  but  prices  were  lower  than 
in  1894.  *' 

Poles  and  timber  exported  by  steamer  form  only  a small  Poles, 
portion  of  the  amount  which  actually  leaves  the  port,  341/.  worth 
against  (about)  32,500/.  irorth.  Poles  have  been  in  great  demand 
this  year  in  Shanghai  and  Formosa,  where  extensive  building 
operations  are  in  progress.  The  hills  within  a radius  of  fifty 
miles  around  Wenchow  have  been  gradually  denuded  of  wood,  no 
attempt  being  made  to  preserve  the  forests  by  planting  saplings, 
as  is  done  in  Japan.  Poles  have  now  to  be  floated  down  river  on 
rafts  from  beyond  Chuchou  and  Lungchum,  a distance  of  over 
100  miles.  The  price  is  consequently  rising  every  year,  and 
spars  which  two  years  ago  cost  80  c.  (I5.  8J<7.)  now  cost  1 dol.  35  c. 

(2s.  lid.).  The  larger  kind,  suitable  for  masts  and  scatfolding, 
are  becoming  very  scarce. 

250  pigs  went  to  Tamsui  in  Formosa,  probably  as  provisions  pigg. 
for  the  Japanese  troops. 

The  production  of  soapstone  (steatite)  ornaments  increases  Soapstone, 
slowly,  but  unfortunately  the  quality  of  the  work  does  not 
improve,  being  still  greatly  inferior  to  the  Foochow  article.  The 
stone,  which  is  quarried  and  cut  in  the  hills  near  Chingtien, 

35  miles  from  here,  is  sent  chiefly  to  America  via  Hong  Kong. 

The  output  of  kittysols,  or  native  umbrellas,  continues  to  Kittysols. 
increase,  220,730  having  been  exported  as  against  185,240  in 
1894.  The  foreign  umbrella  (of  Japanese  inanufiicture)  imported 
so  largely  into  other  ports,  is  as  yet  too  expensive  a luxury  for 
the  economical  natives  of  W enchow. 

Other  exports,  such  as  coir,  charco.al,  leaf  tobacco  and  tallow.  Other 
have  slightly  declined,  probably  owing  to  increased  export  by  exports, 
junk. 


Shipping. 

The  table  Annex  D is  apt  to  be  misleading.  Of  the  23 
British  vessels  appearing  in  the  Eeturn,  four  signify  four  trips  of 
the  steamship  “Pekin”  (a  small  steamer  owned  by  Malcampo  as.  “ Pekin, 
and  Company,  of  Amoy),  five  the  trips  of  her  sister  ship  the 
“ Kuongmo,”  and  the  remaining  fourteen  indicate  fourteen  trips  s.s.  ^ “ Kuong 
of  the  China  Merchants  Steam  Navigation  Company’s  steam- 
ship  “ Poochi,”  temporarily  transferred  to  the  British  flag  during  s.s.  “Poochi.’ 
the  war. 

In  May  the  “ Pekin  ” ran  on  a rock  off  Amoy,  and  became  a Shipping 
total  wreck.  Since  then  the  trade  between  Wenchow,  Amoy,  casualties. 

. and  IIong-Kong  has  been  carried  on  by  the  “Kuongmo’’  alone. 

Owing, to  the  irregularity  of  her  trips  and  the  uncertain  dates  of 
her  arrivals  in  Wenchow,  she  has  not  entered  into  the  carrying 
trade  of  the  port  to  the  extent  she  might  have  done  had  she  run 
at  regular  and  stated  intervals. 
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CfllNA. 


s.s.  “ Kiiang- 
clii.” 


Monopoly  of 
one  shipping 
company. 

Detrimental 
to  trade. 


High  freiglits 


Trade 

reverting  to 
junks. 


Details  of 
junk  trade. 


Competition 

urgently 

needed. 


Singapore 

junks. 


The  five  Austro-Hungarian  vessels  represent  five  trips  of  the 
China  Merchants  Steam  Navigation  Company’s  Kuangchi/’ 
temporarily  transferred  to  the  Austrian  flag,  and  renamed 
Margarite.”  On  reverting  to  the  Chinese  flag  after  the  war 
she  continued  to  ply  between  this  and  Shanghai  till  October, 
when  she  struck  on  a rock  off  Shihpu,  near  Ningpo,  and  was 
subsequently  removed  from  the  line,  the  “ Poochi^’ taking  her 
place. 

It  is  extraordinary  tliat  the  large  shipping  firms  of  Shanghai 
have  allowed  one  company  to  retain  the  practical  monopoly  of  the 
carrying  trade  of  this  port  for  so  many  years.  This  state  of 
affairs  has  been  commented  upon  by  my  predecessors  again  and 
again,  but  without  any  result.  I cannot  forbear  expressing  a 
hope  that  some  energetic  firm  will  at  length  take  the  matter  in 
hand,  and,  by  introducing  a healthy  competition, remove  this  drag 
on  the  port’s  prosperity.  Surely  a port  whose  trade,  foreign  and 
native,  last  year  amounted  to  close  on  2,000,000  taels,  and  whose 
exports  increased  over  81  per  cent.,  can  support  more  than  one 
steamer  between  this,  Ningpo,  and  Shanghai.  We  are  told  that, 
as  it  is,  the  Chinese  steamer  comes  and  goes  half  empty  except 
during  the  tea  and  orange  season,  and  that  one  steamer  is  therefore 
more  than  sufficient.  When  the  high  rates  of  freight  at  present 
existing  are  considered— tea,  40  c.  a chest  (of  50  catties); 
oranges,  1 dol.  a basket  (a  slight  reduction  being  made  on  second 
and  third  shipments)  ; and  poles,  12  c.  a piece,  not  including  an 
additional  charge  of  5 per  cent,  on  all  freight  outward  as  contri- 
bution to  pontoon  and  bund  expenses — then  the  comparative 
scarcity  of  cargo  is  explained.  The  natural  result  of  these  high 
charges  is  that  the  trade  seeks  an  outlet  by  reverting  to  native 
junks,  of  which  250  entered  from  Ningpo  in  1895,  against  100 
the  year  before.  These  junks  import  ginned  cottons,  beans  (from 
Chinkiang  direct),  watches,  kerosene,  and  foreign  and  native 
sundries.  Fifty  more  entered  from  Foochow  and  Amoy  with 
brown  and  white  sugar.  200  came  from  Taichow  (Haimen),  on 
the  coast  midway  between  Wenchow  and  Ningpo,  with  native 
goods  from  Shantung  province,  carrying  back  poles  and  timber. 
Salt  junks  to  the  number  of  500  entered  from  Hsinghua-fu,  in 
Fukien  province,  returning  with  provisions  and  silk  piece  goods. 
The  value  of  this  junk  trade  is  estimated  at  over  1,000,000  dols. 
(108,333/.)  during  1895,  not  a cent  of  which  goes  to  the  Maritime 
Customs.  The  likin  authorities — the  hereditary  rivals  of  the 
Customs — naturally  do  all  in  their  power  to  foster  this  trade,  in 
which  they  are  materially  assisted  by  the  high  rates  of  steamer 
freight. 

I think  a perusal  of  the  above  facts  will  convince  any  one  that 
it  is  high  time  for  some  reform  in  the  present  system  of  sea- 
carriage  by  steamer,  if  the  foreign  trade  of  Wenchow  is  not  to 
be  entirely  absorbed  by  native  enterprise.  * 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  know  that  two  Singapore  junks 
make  annual  voyages,  the  one  to  Wenchow,  the  other  to  Suian, 
a non-treaty  port,  20  miles  south  of  this.  They  import  mangrove 
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bark  and  logwood,  returning  with  rape-seed  oil  to  Canton,  where 
they  load  pottery  for  Annain,  whence  they  carry  tobacco  to 
Singapore. 

To  show  that  the  Chinese  themselves  are  recognising  the 
necessity  of  developing  the  steamer  communication  between  communi- 
Wenchow  and  the  North,  I may  mention  that  notices  have  been  cation  with 
recently  posted  in  the  city  announcing  that  a steamer  will  non-treaty 
commence  to  run  in  March  next,  under  the  management  of  a 
native  firm  in  Slianghai,  from  Wenchow  to  Pootoo  (one  of  the 
Chusan  Islands,  containing  a famous  Buddhist  monastery  )j 
calling  at  Haimen,  in  Taichow,  Huang  yen,  and  other  non-treaty 
ports  on  the  coast  between  this  and  Ningpo.  If  this  venture 
prove  successful,  the  trips  will  no  doubt  be  extended  to  Ningpo 
and  Shanghai. 

Gc  ncTol  Remarks. 

The  long-talked-of  scheme  for  connecting  Wenchow  and 
Hangchow  by  telegraph  via  a place  called  Lanche,  distant  only  abeyance. 
200  miles  from  here,  has  again  fallen  through.  A survey  of  the 
proposed  line  was  actually  made  last  spring,  and  a sum  of  money 
set  apart  for  the  purpose,  but  once  relieved  of  the  fear  of  a 
Japanese  invasion,  the  Acting  Superintendent  of  Trade,  whose 
duty  it  would  have  been  to  provide  funds  for  erecting  the  line, 
did  not  see  why  he  should  go  to  such  trouble  and  expense  for  the 
benefit  of  his  successors.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  before  long 
some  energetic  and  enlightened  official  will  relieve  W enchow  of 
the  reproach  of  being  the  only  treaty  port  in  China  without  a 
telegraph  office. 

2,009  inland  transit  passes,  covering  goods  to  the  value  of  Transit 
37,494  Haikwan  taels,  were  issued  in  1895,  against  1,751'( value  Passes, 
34,508  taels)  in  1894.  The  principal  goods  for  which  these  ’ 
passes  are  taken  out  are  cottons,  kerosene  oil,  mangrove  bark, 
iron  wire,  and  sugar;  tlieir  destination  chiefly  Chingtien, 

Chuchou,  Taichow,  and  Pingyang  in  this  province,  and  in  the 
Fukien  province  Tungshan. 

A much  larger  area  which  should  properly  be  supplied  from 
Wenchow  has  been  absorbed  in  the  Ningpo  district,  owing  to 
the  superior  water  communication  and  increased  likin  facilities 
of  that  region.  The  likin  authorities  at  various  stations  in  this  Disregard  of 
district  still  persist  in  regarding  certain  foreign  goods,  such  as  passes 
mangrove  bark  and  sugar,  as  native  products,  and  taxing  them  officers^ 
accordingly,  in  spite  of  their  being  covered  by  transit  pass  issued 
by  the  maritime  customs. 

As  the  result  of  remonstrances  on  Her  Majesty^s  ConsuBs 
part  at  the  illegality  of  such  proceeding,  strict  orders  have  been 
issued  to  all  stations  to  desist  from  taxing  foreign  goods  in  future, 
which  orders  would  seem  to  be  effectual,  as  no  more  complaints 
have  been  made. 

No  outward  transit  passes  have  ever  been  issued  at  this  port,  Transit 

although  merchants  have  from  time  to  time  applied  for  them,  passes, 

outward. 
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CHINA. 


Misdirected 
e Herts  to 
advertise 
British  wares. 


Events  of  the 
year. 


The  usual  excuses  put  forward  by  the  Chinese  authorities  when 
approached  on  the  subject  are,  first,  that  there  is  no  precedent  for 
so  doing ; secondly,  that  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country 
renders  it  dangerous  for  foreigners  to  proceed  inland  and  purchase 
native  produce.  The  real  reason,  of  course,  is  the  powerful 
objections  of  the  likin  authorities,  who  are  resolutely  opposed  to 
any  innovation,  however  beneficial  it  might  be  to  trade,  which 
would  tend  to  diminish  the  profits  of  their  office.  There  being 
o foreign  merchant  here,  the  matter  has  not  been  pressed. 

would  venture  to  remark  on  the  number  of  circulars  and 
catalogues  from  manufacturers  and  merchants  in  England  con- 
stantly received  at  this  Consulate,  in  many  cases  addressed  to 
consuls  who  have  long  since  left  the  port,  and  even  retired  from 
the  service.  These  publications  are  often  handsomely  bound,  and 
profusely  illustrated.  They  are,  unfortunately,  quite  unin- 
telligible to  the  average  Chinaman,  especially  when  they  treat  of 
mangling  machines,  gutta-percha  goods,  or  non-intoxicating  beer. 
I have  in  many  cases  written  to  the  firms  in  question,  describing 
the  circumstances  of  trade  here,  and  indicating  the  best  means  of 
pushing  their  business  in  these  parts.  In  no  instance,  however, 
have  I received  any  reply.  The  only  way  for  our  manufacturers 
to  obtain  markets  for  their  goods  in  China  is  to  send  out  or 
appoint  agents  in  the  principal  ports,  who  will  come  in  contact 
with  Chinese  bii}  er.'=,  an. I,  by  personal  observation,  learn  the  wants 
of  tlie  people.  Catalogues,  especially  in  Wenchow,  are  quite 
useless,  and  are  only  a waste  of  time  and  money  to  those  who 
^nd  them. 

The  year  1895  has  been  an  eventful  one  for  Wenchow  and  its 
small  foreign  community  of  30  persons.  The  war  between  China 
and  Japan  excited  the  feelings  of  the  people  against  all  foreigners, 
and  anti-Christian  riots  broke  out  in  many  parts  of  this  district. 
A severe  epidemic  of  cholera  in  the  summer  carried  off  four 
Europeans  in  one  week,  besides  hundreds  of  Chinese.  Fires 
were  unusually  frequent  and  destructive  this  autumn,  burning 
down  whole  streets  and  quarters.  In  an  incredibly  short  space 
of  time  they  have  been  rebuilt,  materially  improving  the  appear- 
ance of  the  city. 

For  the  figures  contained  in  the  accompanying  tables  I am 
indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  M.  Novion,  Commi.ssioner  of  Customs 
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Annex  A. — Return  of  Principal  Articles  of  Export  from 
Wenchow  during  the  Years  189 5-94. 


Articles. 

1895. 

1894. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Alum,  white  ... 

Cwts. 

i,196 

£ 

178 

£ 

Bamboo,  shoots 

426 

114 

n. 

,,  split  and  leaf 

Charcoal  

808 

83 

4,789  i 

i 260 

“315 

Coir  

799 

379 

1,166 

603 

Cumquots,  fresh 

n »*• 

1,098 

; 183 

Firewood  

» j *** 

8,980 

159 

Fish,  maws  ... 

108 

1,289 

91 

1,090 

Hides,  cow  and  buffalo 

433 

795 

• •• 

Medicines 

} ) ••• 

5,217 

1,561 

l',400 

Oranges,  fresh 

••• 

17,762 

2,359 

2,418 

Pewter  ware 

15 

75 

1 

Poles 

Pieces 

8,393 

341 

9,100 

*370 

Pigs  

Number  ... 

250 

81 

Prawns,  dried 

Cwts. 

226 

619 

Eesin 

)»  • ■ 

427 

58 

Tobacco, leaf  

»»  •••' 

1,842 

1,878 

1 2i859 

2,*341 

Silk  piece-goods 

,,  ..J 

9 

516 

1 3 

165 

Soapstone  

n 

414 

542 

384 

453 

Tea— 

Black  

Lbs. 

610,841 

14,618 

448,308 

9,309 

Green  

,, 

720,625 
1,513  193 

23,453 

263,787 

6,525 

UnSred  

Pieces 

21,408 

! 1,201,881 

11,715 

Umbrellas  

220,730 

2,869 

1 185,240 

2,408 

Tallow 

Cwts 

371 

304 

i 421 

368 

Articles  unenumerated 

... 

1 

1 

1,615 

1 

1 

2,748 

Total 

... 

75,737 

42,230 
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Annex  B. — Betuen  of  Principal  Articles  of  Import  into 
Wenchow  during  the  Years  1895-94 


1895. 

1894. 

Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

1 Value. 

£ 

£ 

Foreign  goods— 
Opium — 

Patna  

Lbs. 

7,840 

5,215 

10,240 

6,022 

Malwa  

C66 

483 

933 

653 

Benares 

J) 

160 

90 

Cottons — 

Grey  shirtings 

Pieces 

41,054 

18,512 

22,160 

8,034 

White  ,,  

8,059 

4,419 

6,577 

3,628 

4,748 

T- cloths 

22,811 

7,200 

15,100 

Indian  yarn  

Lbs. 

116, 000 

4,201 

54,800 

1,461 

Japanese  yarn 

17,600 

446 

6,800 

166 

Other  cottons  

Pieces 

11,719 

4,941 

1 

6,156 

2,532 

Woollens — 

English  camlets 

J) 

1,140 

2,796 

1,030 

2,595 

INIetz  core’s  

! 1,362 

1,176 

1,480 

1,267 

Spanish  stripes 

,, 

1 523 

1,100 

462 

989 

Woollen  yarn  

Lbs. 

2,288 

223 

1 2,147 

212 

Other  woollens 

Pieces 

1,290 

1,918 

1,714 

Metals— 

Iron  wire  

Cwts. 

8,084 

2,349 

8,392 

2,606 

Copper (Japanese) 

! „ 

306 

857 

399 

971 

Old  iron 

,, 

1 3,155 

684 

... 

Other  metals  

1,694 

1,288 

Llama  braid  

Boxes 

il.sio 

783 

15,’444 

883 

Aniline  dyes  

1,538 

1,305 

Ginsing — 

Japanese 

Lbs.  ...i 

12,294 

3,509 

10,460 

3,119 

American  

)) 

320 

362 

369 

345 

Matches,  Japanese 

Gross  .... 

41,575 

1,651 

36,  GOO 

1,262 

Kerosene  oil—  

! 

liussian 

Gallons  ...j 

268,445 

5,115 

3,808 

303,040 

5,105 

American  

Cwts.  ...’ 

201,000 

218.000 

4,105 

Sugar  (white)  

3,251 

2,239 

4,097 

3,463 

Seaweed,  Japanese 

,, 

7,320 

2,281 

8,200 

1 

3,375 

Mangrove  bark  

2,684 

406 

Fans 

486,900 

973 

Other  foreign  goods 

Pieces  ...j 

5,893 

7,162 

Total  

86,672 

69,107 

Native  goods — 

i 

Varnish  

Cwts.  ...; 

216 

1,763 

190 

1,621 

Tobacco  

448 

1,232 

514 

1,474 

Silks,  piece-goods 

n ***, 

11 

937 

23 

1,434 

Fungus  

,, 

264 

908 

507 

1,338 

Dried  lily  flower 

1,846 

1,321 

1,375 

1,271 

White  wax 

;; 

40 

667 

69 

1,250 

Sugar  thrown)  

1,?03  i 

656 

Medicine  

895 

f,211 

Hemp  ... 

Cwts. 

V'sso 

417 

’”668 

788 

Native  cloth  

382 

... 

Other  native  goods 

5,161 

6,947 

Total,  native  goods  ... 

14,369 

... 

17,337 

Grand  total,  native 

and  foreign 

... 

101,041 

... 

86,445 
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Annex  C.-— Table  showing  Total  Value  of  Trade  between 
Wenchow  and  Foreign  Countries  during  the  Years  1895-94. 


Country. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

1895. 

1894. 

1895. 

1 

1894. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Hong-Kong 

33G 

268 

2,904 

3,454 

Formosa* 

303 

Total  . . 

039 

268 

2,904 

3,454 

^ In  August,  1895,  Formosa  became  a Japanese  possession  under  terms  of  tlie 
Treaty  of  Sliimonoseki  between  China  and  Japan.  A British  steamer,  on  a round 
trip  from  Amoy,  cleared  twice  for  Tamsui  (Formosa),  hence  the  sum  of  303?. 
appearing  in  the  export  column. 


Annex  Jl. — Number  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels  under  each  Flag 
Entered  and  Cleared  daring  the  Year  1895. 

Entered. 


Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

Nationality. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels, 

Tons. 

British  

23 

10,191 

23 

10,191 

Austro-Hungarian 

5 

1,580 

5 

1,580 

Chinese  

'”5 

'790 

13 

6,760 

18 

7,550 

Total  

,,  for  the  year 
precetling 

5 

790 

41 

18,531 

46 

19,321 

6 

1,068 

43 

19,280 

49 

20.348 

Cleared. 


Sailing. 

j Steam. 

Total. 

Nationality. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Numl)er  of 
Vess'els. 

Tons. 

British  

23 

10,191 

23 

10,191 

Austro-Hungarian 

«.• 

5 

1,580 

5 

1,580 

Chinese  

”‘5 

700 

13 

6,760 

18 

7,550 

Total  

,,  for  the  year 
preceding 

5 

790 

41 

18,531 

46 

19,321 

1,068 

43 

19,2S0 

49 

20,348 
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1896. 

Price  Threepence, 


New  Series  of  Reports 


Reports  of  the  Annual  Series  have  been  issued  from  Her  Majesty’s 
Diplomatic  and  Consular  Officers  at  the  following  places,  and  may  be 
obtained  from  the  sources  indicated  on  the  title-page : — 


Xo. 

Price. 

No. 

Price. 
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, . 
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, . 

. . 
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, . 

9.2(1. 
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1 id. 
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. . 
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. . 
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f • 
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• • 
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. . 
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, . 
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lid. 
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. . 
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..  Id. 
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• • 

2id. 
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..  2d. 
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. . 

Id. 
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..  2d. 

1676.  Havana  ., 

, . 

1-kl. 

1617.  Mannheim  .. 

* , 

,.  Ud. 

1677.  Berlin 

* « 

, . 

' 1 1. 

1618.  Old  Calabar., 

..  5d. 

1678,  Beira 

, . 

lid. 

1619.  Ptkin 

..  2|d. 

1679,  Saigon 

, , 

. , 

Id. 

1620.  Taganrog 

..  2d. 

1680.  Trebizond  . . 

.. 

Id. 

1621.  Brindisi 

..  2id. 

1681.  Vera  Cruz  . . 

. . 

lid. 

1622.  Jeddah 

..  U'l. 

1682,  Patras 

* , 

, , 

Id. 

1623.  Hamburg  ., 

..  3d, 

1683.  La  Rochelle 

. . 

lid. 

1624.  Angora 

..  Ud. 

1684.  Madrid 

, . 

Ud. 

,1625.  Buda-Pe.sth . , 

..  l|d. 

1685.  Belgrade  .. 

2d. 

1626.  Boy  rout 

..  Id. 

1686.  Algiers 

. , 

5d. 

1627.  Biisliire 

..  2(1. 

1687.  Galvislon  .. 

• » 

2id. 

1628.  Stettin 

..  2..d 

1688.  New  ( rleans 

. . 

2d. 

1029.  Porlo  Rico  .. 

. . id. 

1089.  Suakin 

. . 

Id. 

1630.  Rotterdam  .. 

..  .Id. 

1690.  Pernambuco 

Id. 

1631.  Ale.xandri.i  . . 

..  ibi. 

j 1691.  Gu.it.emala  . . 

Ud. 

1632.  T.  kio 

..  2|d. 

1 1692.  Guayaquil  .. 

Id. 

1633.  Tangier 

.. 

..  nd. 

1 169;3.  Wenchow  .. 

Id. 
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GREECE. 

PIR.EUS. 

Consul  Maxse  to  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury, 

My  Lord,  Piraeus,^  March  18,  1896. 

I HAVE  the  honour  to  enclose  my  Commercial  and  Agri- 
cultural Report  for  1895. 

I may  mention  that,  since  it  was  written,  Mr.  Delyannis  has 
brought  in  a Bill  enacting  that  the  growers  shall  invariably  pay 
the  currant  tax  in  kind  and  not  in  cash. 

I have,  &c. 

(Signed)  ERNEST  G.  B.  MAXSE. 


Reyort  on  the  Trade^  Commerce^  and  Agriculture  of  the  Pirceus  for 

the  Year  1895. 
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Budgets  of  1895-96. 

Annex  No.  2 shows  there  is  a net  decrease  in  the  estimated  Budgets  of 
revenue  for  1896  of  2,366,807  dr.  (59,170/.).  Of  this,  2,500,000  dr.  1895-96. 
are  accounted  for  under  the  head  of  “ lieceipts  for  elementary 
instruction,”  Mr.  Delyannis  proposing  a new  arrangement  as  to 
state  and  municipal  contiibutions  for  this  purpose.  There  is  a 
net  decrease  of  2,813,298  dr.  (70,332/.)  in  the  expenditure.  The 
two  chief  items  are  2,726,444  dr.  (68,161/.)  for  the  Ministry  of 
Eeligion  and  Education,  and  1,330,837  dr.  (33,270/.)  in  the 
Ministry  of  Finance.  See  also  Annexe  No.  1. 


Exports  and  Imports, 

A glance  at  Annexe  No.  6 will  show  that  the  total  exports  of  Exports. 
Greece  have  fallen  from  115,974,249  gold  fr.  (4,638,970/.)  in  1889 
to  68,716,773  gold  fr.  (2,748,640/.).  Goods  exported  to  the  United 
Kingdom  have  fallen  from  32,869,722  gold  fr.  (1,314,789/.)  in 
1889  to  22,157,542  gold  fn  (886,302/.)  in  1894.  In  1893  the 
exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  were  35,743,403  gold  fr. 
(1,429,736/.),  showing  a loss  of  no  less  than  13,585,861  gold  fr. 
(543,454/.)  in  1894.  Exports  to  Eussia  have  risen  from  2,048,313 
gold  fr.  in  1889  (81,932/.)  to  5,166,877  gold  fr.  (206,675/.)  in 
1894  ; whereas  exports  to  France  have  fallen  from  32,612,073 
gold  fr.  (1,304,483/.)  in  1889,  to  9,549,730  gold  fr.  (381,960/.)  in 
1894.  The  principal  loss  of  exports  in  1895  is  a sum  of  149,660/. 
in  tobacco,  and  220,062/.  in  sundries,  as  shown  by  Annex  3.  The 
net  decrease  of  exports  in  1895  as  compared  with  1894  is 
284,112/.  The  largest  increase  is  shown  in  ores,  viz.,  210,643/. 

Annex  No.  7 shows  that  whereas  the  exports  through  the  custom- 
houses at  Piraeus,  Volo,  and  Laurium  show  on  the  whole  a steady 
increase  since  1891,  Patras,  Corfu,  Cephalonia,  Zante,  Calamata, 
and  Catacolo  show  a serious  decline,  Catacolo  and  Patras  heiug  the 
heaviest  sufferers. 

Annex  No.  5 shows  that  the  imports  into  Greece  have  fallen  Import p. 
from  162,122,869gold  fr.  (6,484,915/.)  in  1889  to  115,346,613  gold  fr. 
(4,613,864/.)  in  1894,  hut  show  an  increase  of  20,104,588  gold  fr. 
(804,183/.)  in  1894  as  compared  with  1893.  This  gain  in 
imports,  taken  together  with  a loss  of  14,601,306  gold  fr. 
(584,052/.)  in  exports  during  the  same  period,  is  a very  serious 
feature  in  the  situation,  as  the  country  ought,  under  proper 
management,  to  show  a steady  rise  in  exports,  and  deciease  in 
imports,  owing  to  its  natural  riches.  Annex  No.  4 shows  that  the 
principal  increase  in  imports  in  1895  is  one  of  52,624/.  in 
coal  and  raw  metal,  one  of  48,017/.  in  raw  hides,  and  one  of 
31,502/.  in  yarn  and  woven  stuffs.  There  is  a net  decrease  of 
imports  in  1895  as  compared  with  1894  of  971,440/.  It  will  be 
seen  by  Annex  No.  8 that  the  imports  at  the  custom-houses  of 
Piraeus,  Syra  and  Volo  in  1894  show  considerable  increases  as 
compared  with  1893.  Patras  also  shows  a slight  increase,  whereas 
(2124) 
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British  trade. 


Shipping. 


Corfu,  Zante,  Ceplialonia,  and  Calamata  show  a steady  decrease 
since  1891. 

British  Trade. 

British  trade  in  the  consular  district  of  continental  Greece  has, 
on  the  whole,  deteriorated  in  1895.  The  financial  condition  of  the 
country  and  the  state  of  commercial  morality  have  considerably 
shaken  the  credit  of  Greek  firms,  and  many  English  firms  abso- 
lutely decline  new  trade  in  Greece.  The  trade  in  hats,  earthen- 
ware, and  quinine  has  much  increased,  but  that  in  iron  (bars  and 
girders)  and  machinery  has  almost  ceased.  The  trade  in  bicycles 
has  increased,  and  will  continue  to  do  so,  provided  British  bicycle 
manufacturers  will  reduce  their  prices  so  as  to  compete  with  the 
cheap  German  and  Erench  machines. 

I must  once  more  warn  British  merchants  who  intend  dealing 
in  the  Greek  market  to  be  very  caretul  as  to  giving  credit  to  any 
but  well-known  firms  in  Greece.  This  consulate  is  constantly 
receiving  complaints  of  the  non-payment  of  goods  deliverecl. 
This  warning  also  applies  to  dealings  with  ship-brokers  and  ship- 
ag’ents  by  masters  of  British  vessels.  I shall  always  be  pleased 
to  supply  any  British  shipowners  applying  to  me  with  a list  of 
reliable  agents. 

British  merchants  are  not  always  well  advised  in  entering  into 
law-suits  in  Greece  to  enforce  their  claims.  Experience  shows 
that  these  ai’e  sometimes  indefinitely  prolonged  (especially  in 
cases  where  foreigners  are  concerned),  and  when  decided  are  apt 
to  be  not  very  satisfactory  in  their  result. 

Shipping. 

Annex  No.  13  shows  that  248  British  vessels,  of  an  aggregate 
tonnage  of  295,458,  called  in  1895  at  the  three  ports  in  my  con- 
sular district,  as  compared  with  256,  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of 
300,872,  in  the  previous  year.  There  is  a decrease  in  the  tonnage 
calling  at  Piraeus  and  Volo,  and  an  increase  in  that  at  Ergasteria. 
It  will  be  seen  by  Annex  12  that  only  48  British  vessels,  carry- 
ing 108,442  tons  of  coal,  called  at  Pineus  at  1895,  as  compared 
with  62,  carrying  129,176  tons,  in  1894.  Cattle  trade  in  British 
vessels  lias  with  this  port  practically  ceased,  as  will  be  seen  by 
Annex  No.  11.  Out  of  the  2,154  seamen  on  British  vessels 
calling  at  Piraeus  in  1895,  232  were  foreigners — a percentage  of 
10*77. 

The  Kliedivial  line  of  steamers  has  again  commenced  calling 
M’oekly  at  Pirmus,  on  their  w^ay  to  and  from  Alexandria  ; from 
Constantinople  the  Austrian  Lloyd  Steamsliip  Company,  Mes- 
sageries  lUaritimes,  and  Eraissinet  Steamship  Company  have 
altered  tlieir  routes.  I would  call  attention  to  Annex  No.  14, 
which  gives  a summary  of  foreign  shijqiiiig  calling  at  Piroeus  in 
1894  and  1895.  I think  it  may  be  of  interest  to  merchants  and 


shipowners  to  give  the  following  list  of  steamship  lines  calling 
regularly  at  Piraeus  : — 

Greek. — The  New  Hellenic  Co.,  Panhellenic  Co.,  Goudi, 
MacDowall  and  Barbour,  Diakaki,  Serpieri,  Pepa  & Co,,  and 
Si  nodi  noil. 

French. — Messageries  and  Fraissinet. 

Austrian. — Austrian  Lloyd. 

Italian. — Florio  Eubattino. 

Egyptian. — Khedivial  Co. 

German. — Deutsche  Levant  Linie. 

British. — W.  Johnstone  & Co.,  Westcott  and  Laurence,  and 
Prince  Steamsliip  Co. 

Bussian. — Compagnie  Russe  de  Navigation  a vapeur. 

Butch. — Royal e Neerlandaise. 


Pir mis -Larissa  Eaihvay, 

No  additional  steps  to  carry  on  the  works  of  this  line  have  Pi^seus- 
been  taken  this  year.  Mr.  Delyannis  states  that  certain  portions 
will  be  taken  in  hand. 


Extension  of  Pir (xus- Athens  Bailv:ay. 

This  extension  to  the  centre  of  Athens  by  means  of  a tunnel  Extension  of 
was  at  last  opened  to  the  public  on  May  17,  1895.  The  work 
was  begun  in  December,  1890,  and  cost  4,000,000  dr.  (100,000/.),  RaUway. 
its  length  is  1,584  yards.  It  has  the  great  fault  of  being  a 
single-track  line.  From  May  17  to  December  31,  1895,  1,800,000 
passengers  w^ere  carried  over  it.  Its  shares  of  a nominal  value 
of  200  dr.  now  stand  at  100  dr.  There  is  a mortgage  of 
1,500,000  dr.  (37,500/.)  on  the  line  bearing  5^  per  cent,  interest. 


Athens  Penteli  Baihvay. 

This  short  line  from  Athens  to  the  foot  of  Pentelicus,  which  Athens- 
was  conceded  to  Mr.  E.  Psycha,  has  not  been  started  yet 
owing  to  opposition  irom  the  monks  who  own  a large  monastery 
near  the  site  of  the  proposed  Penteli  Railway  Station. 


Calavryta  Cog-  Wheel  Bailway. 

This  railway  will  be  one  of  the  best  paying  lines  in  Greece  Calarryta 
if  intelligently  managed.  This  railway  is  the  only  mountain  one 
in  Greece,  passing  over  “Mega  Spileon,”  “Agia  Laura,”  and 
“ Helmon.”  The  construction  commenced  in  1889,  and  the  cost 
was  estimated  at  600,000  dr.  (15,000/.),  but  owing  to  the  great 
difficulties  which  arose  during  its  construction  the  expenditure 
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exceeded  2,780,000  dr,  (69,500/.).  The  line  took  5 years  in 
building.  The  first  contractor  was  declared  a bankrupt  in  1892. 
The  train  consists  of  1 carriage  divided  into  2 compartments, 
viz.,  1st  and  2nd  class,  containing  32  seats  and  1 luggage  wagon. 
It  takes  1 hour  45  minutes  in  ascending,  and  1 hour  15  minutes 
in  descending.  Three  workmen  met  their  death  accidentally  while 
the  line  was  under  construction. 


Lighthouses. 

Mr.  Hill,  Lloyd’s  agent  at  Athens,  has  kindly  furnished  me 
with  the  following  information  regarding  changes  in  lights  during 
1895.  A new  fixed  light  of  second  class  has  been  placed  at 
Psathama  near  Scopelos  ; a liglit  of  third  class  has  been  established 
at  Malangavi  near  the  western  end  of  Corinth  Canal,  and  a 
permanent  light  of  fifth  class  has  been  placed  at  the  entrance 
of  Port  of  Andros.  The  lighthouse  buildings  at  Skinari  Point 
(Zante),  and  on  Prassanda  Island  near  Euboea  are  finished  and 
the  apparati  have  been  ordered  from  Prance.  Both  these  lights 
will  be  lighted  during  1896.  Three  vessels  stranded  on  the  shoal 
near  Skala  Point  (Cephalonia)  this  year  owing  to  the  want  of  a 
light  on  Skinari  Point.  The  committee  of  Lloyd  is  negotiating 
with  the  Greek  Government  for  the  establishment  of  2 semaphore 
stations,  1 on  Cerigo  and  1 on  Andros.  It  is  hoped  that  these 
will  be  built  in  1896. 

The  following  table  gives  a summary  of  the  amount  spent 
in  building  and  repairing  lightliouses  in  Greece  from  1888  to 
August,  1894 


Year. 

Amount. 

Currency. 

Sterling.* 

1888 

Drachmae. 

129,147 

£ 

4,304 

1889 

281,702 

9,890 

1890 

366,477 

12,215 

1891 

590,774 

16,879 

1892 

538,056 

15,373 

1893 

516,395 

12,909 

1894  (to  August) 

126,298 

3,157 

* I have  calculated  the  11  at  30  dr.  for  the  first  three  years,  at  35  dr.  for  next 
two  years,  and  at  40  dr.  for  1893-94,  and  omitted  shillings  and  pence. 


It  will  be  seen  that  even  if  the  same  rate  of  expenditure  was 
continued  to  the  end  of  1894  tlie  whole  amount  devoted  to 
lighthouses  in  tliat  year  is  only  5,412/.,  or  considerably  less  than 
lialf  of  the  expenditure  in  the  previous  4 years. 
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Corinth  Canal. 


Annex  No.  16  gives  a monthly  return  of  the  traffic  and  tolls  Corinth 
of  this  canal.  The  total  amount  of  receipts  since  its  opening  C^anal. 
to  December  31,  1895,  amounted  to  14,243/.  18s.  (8,163/.  15s. 
for  1895)  being  only  sufficient  to  cover  the  working  expenses. 

No  interest  on  capital  has  yet  been  paid.  The  Orient  Liner 
“Lusitania’’  and  the  Prince  Line  of  steamers  have  discontinued 
using  it  owing  to  the  bumping  caused  by  the  current,  as  it  is 
impossible  to  steer  with  it.  On  the  other  hand  some  vessels  of 
large  tonnage  have  passed  through  it  this  year,  amongst  them  the 
Eussian  man-of-war,  “ Gremiastchy,”  of  1,490  tons ; the  Italian 
man-of-war,  “ Stromboli,”  of  3,470  tons. 

The  canal  saves  the  following  mileage : — 


For  ships  bound  from — ■ 

Messina  to  Piraeus  and  vice-versa 
Brindisi  „ „ 

Corfu  „ „ _ 

Messina  to  Cape  Colona  and  vice-versa 
Brindisi  „ ,, 

Corfu  „ ,, 

Malta  to  Piraeus  and  vice-versa 


Miles. 


74 

131 

133 

35 

92 

93 
34 


The  Canal  Company  contemplate  lengthening  one  of  the 
protecting  moles  at  the  Posidonia  end  and  shortening  one  at 
the  Isthmia  end  in  the  hope  of  improving  tlie  navigation  of  the 
canal,  which,  as  I stated  above,  suffers  from  the  effect  of  the 
current  that  sets  through  it. 


Monopolies. 

The  Director  of  the  Government  Monopolies  published  during  M mopoliea. 
the  year  a report  of  the  finances  of  this  department  from  its 
institution  down  to  the  end  of  the  last  annual  account  (1894). 

Prom  this  repDrt  it  appears  that  the  receipts  on  playing  cards, 
matches,  petroleum,  salt  and  cigarette  paper  have  averaged 
292,227/.  during  the  3 years  ended  December  31,  1894. 

Before  the  establishment  of  the  “ Eegie  des  Monopoles  ” the 
annual  receipts  only  averaged  17,500/.  These  figures  do  not 
include  the  receipts  on  emery,  whose  sale  has  been  temporarily 
granted  to  the  “ Eegie.”  The  actual  value  of  the  capital  of 
“ La  Societe  de  Eegie  des  Monopoles  de  Grece”  was  1,653,602 
gold  fr.  (66,144/.)  in  April,  1895.  Its  capital  on  starting  was 
10,000,000  gold  fr.  of  which  only  2,500,000  were  paid  up.  Its 
capital  has  naturally  suffered  the  same  fate  as  that  of  other  Greek 
securities,  in  decrease  in  value. 

Bankruptcy  Law. 

The  law  of  1893  which  allowed  a merchant  to  compromise  Baukrnpfcy 

law. 
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with  his  creditors  without  being  previously  declared  a bankrupt 
has  been  repealed  owing  to  the  abuses  it  gave  rise  to.  The  last 
firm  which  took  advantage  of  the  old  law  was  the  “Military 
Union”  at  Athens,  which  was  a sort  of  Co-operative  Store.  . 


Imprisonment  for  Debt. 

Mr.  Delyannis  has  introduced  a Bill  to  abolish  imprisonment 
for  debt  in  cases  where  the  debtor  owes  less  than  500  dr. 
(12/.  105.). 


Octroi. 

' A strong  feeling  exists  against  these  inter-communal  octroi 
dues,  although  the  Bill  for  their  abolition  has  been  dropped  owing 
to  the  fall  of  Mr.  Tricoupis’  Government. 


Brigandage. 

A recrudescense  of  brigandage  occurred  in  several  parts  of 
Greece  during  the  spring.  A brigand  chief  named  Dzoulis  for 
some  time  defied  all  efforts  at  capture,  but  eventually  he  and  his 
band  were  shot  down  or  taken  near  Lamia  in  Phthiotis.  It  is 
said  that  his  was  the  last  band,  and  that  the  300  brigands  who 
either  singly  or  in  bands  infested  parts  of  the  country  have  now 
been  accounted  for.  Ko  act  of  brigandage  has  been  reported  since 
that  date. 

Military  Police. 

Delyannis  has  introduced  a Bill  to  substitute  a civil  police 
force  under  municipal  officers  (except  the  two  principal 
officers  who  will  be  colonels)  for  the  military  police,  which 
had  done  so  much  to  ensure  public  safety  throughout  the 
country.  It  is  stated  that  this  will  cause  an  additional  expendi- 
ture of  6,625/.  per  annum.  The  pay  will  be  from  1/.  9s.  6c/. 
per  month  for  a first-class  corporal  to  1/.  5s.  per  month  for  a 
constable.  The  superior  officers  will  receive  the  same  pay  as 
before.  The  number  enlisted  will  be  6,000  men,  and  if  necessary 
1,000  additional  men  are  to  be  selected  from  the  infantry. 


Athens  Observatory. 

This  institution  was  started  in  1842,  but  has  up  to  now  been 
hampered  by  want  of  means.  Great  improvements  have  been 
effected  this  year,  and  several  meteorological  and  seismological 
stations  are  to  be  established  in  various  parts  of  Greece.  The 
Observatory  ])ublishes  daily  a forecast  of  the  weather  for  the 
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next  day,  together  with  any  remarks  likely  to  be  of  use  to 
agriculturalists  and  navigators. 

University  of  Athens. 

966  students  entered  the  University  in  1895,  making  together  University  of 
with  2,031  already  studying,  a total  of  2,987.  Of  these  967  are  ^^bens. 
medical  students,  1,327  law  students,  516  students  of  philosophy, 

51  of  theology  and  124  of  chemistry.  Of  this  total,  604  came 
from  abroad,  principally  from  Turkey.  The  number  of  students 
is  steadily  increasing,  being  2,469  in  1892,  2,721  in  1893, 

2,852  in  1894.  The  number  is  far  in  excess  of  that  required 
in  the  vailous  professions  they  are  studying  for,  and  cases  have 
come  under  my  notice  of  fully  qualified  barristers  or  doctors 
accepting  menial  positions  owung  to  the  impossibility  of  gaining 
their  living  in  any  other  manner.  It  seems  most  regrettable 
that,  when  the  country  is  much  in  want  of  agricultural  labourers, 
and  above  all  of  small  peasant  proprietors  making  their  living 
by  their  land,  these  young  men  should  be  sent  up  from  their 
villages  to  study  for  already  overcrowded  professions. 


Commercial  Treaty  with  Belgium. 

This  treaty  was  signed  on  May  16/28,  1895.  Belgium  repeals  Coirmiercial 
the  duty  on  currants  imported  for  the  purpose  of  distilling  wine, 
and  reduces  the  duty  on  currants  used  for  other  purposes  from 
25  fr.  (1/.)  to  20  fr.  (16s.)  per  100  kilos.  (220  lbs.).  In  return 
Greece  reduces  her  duty  on  certain  articles  of  Belgian  manu- 
facture such  as  iron-work.  It  is  estimated  that  the  Greek  customs 
will  lose  130,000  fr.  (5,200Z.)  per  annum,  and  the  Belgian  custom-  * 
house  150,000  fr.  (6,000/.).  The  treaty  is  to  last  6 years.  It 
is  hoped  that  this  will  cause  Belgium  to  import  currants  to  distil 
wine  and  thus  replace  to  a great  extent  the  200,000  hectolitres 
(4,400,000  gallons)  of  wine  that  .she  annually  imports  from  France. 

Impoited  wines  pay  55  fr.  {21.  2s.)  per  hectolitre  (22  gallons)  in  ' 
duty  and  excise,  whereas  wine  made  in  Belgium  would  only  pay 
30  fr.  (1/.  4s.). 

Commercial  Treaty  with  Egypt. 

The  main  object  of  this  treaty  was  to  obtain  a market  for  Commercial 
Greek  tobacco  in  Egypt.  On  condition  of  Greek  subjects  in  treaty  with 
Egypt  submitting  to  all  requirements  of  the  customs,  the 
importation  of  Greek  tobacco  has  been  permitted.  Egypt  agrees 
not  to  levy  a higher  ad  valorem  duty  than  10  per  cent,  on  Greek 
products  except  on  silk,  alcohol,  cattle  and  grain,  on  which  she 
can  put  a 15  per  cent.  duty.  Greek  vessels  of  more  than  400  tons 
are  permitted  to  engage  in  the  coasting  trade  in  Egyptian  waters. 
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Commercial  Convention  with  Sweden  and  Norway. 

Sweden  and  Norway  agree  to  reduce  the  import  duty  on 
currants  from  25  per  cent,  to  15  per  eent. 

Commercial  Treaty  loitli  Russia. 

The  negotiations,  which  at  one  time  seemed  almost  completed, 
are  again  at  a standstill,  Kussian  wine-growers  and  distillers  have 
petitioned  their  Government  against  the  treaty,  and  the  Greek 
Government  seems  unwilling  to  accord  to  the  Eussian  a monopoly 
in  the  import  of  petroleum  into  Greece.  It  may  be  of  interest  to 
shortly  summarise  tlie  history  of  the  proposed  treaty.  In  1850 
a treaty  of  commerce  for  5 years  was  signed  by  Eussia  and  Greece, 
and  was  continued  up  to  1892.  This  treaty,  however,  did  not 
deal  with  the  currant  crop.  In  the  la  st-named  year  Mr.  Tricon  pis 
began  negotiations  for  the  revision  of  the  treaty  on  the  following 
basis : that  the  import  of  currants  into  Eussia  should  be  free  for 
a period  of  10  years,  and  that  the  Eussian  duty  on  imported 
olives,  figs,  and  oil  should  be  reduced.  The  Eussian  Government 
on  their  side  demanded  the  monopoly  of  the  supply  of  petroleum 
to  Greece,  and  fixed  duties  on  wheat,  beans,  and  timber.  Mr. 
Delyannis  has  continued  these  negotiations,  but  so  far  without 
result. 


Industrial  Exhibition  at  Athens. 

This  Exhibition  was  open  from  May  7 to  July  15,  and  again 
from  C)ctober  15.  It  will  be  closed  again  temporarily  on  June 
30,  1896.  Exhibits  to  the  value  of  400,000  dr.  (10,000/.)  were 
shown,  a great  number  of  which  were  sold.  Among  the  exhibits 
were  wine,  cognac,  carriages,  cotton,  cloth,  furniture,  machinery, 
soap,  chemicals,  cartridges,  &c. 

Industrial  and  Commercial  Schools. 

An  industrial  and  commercial  school  was  opened  at  Pirseus 
in  1895.  Its  object  was  to  give  instruction  theoretically  and 
practically  in  the  following  branches  : — 

(1.)  Wine  and  vinegar  making,  distilling,  and  beer  brewing. 

(2.)  Making  of  soap,  perfumes,  &c. 

(3.)  Eairy  keeping,  cattle  breeding,  silkworm  rearing. 

(4.)  Instruction  in  the  duties  of  commercial  and  bank  clerks. 

The  pupils  pay  7s.  Qd.  per  month  during  their  first  year,  and 
15s.  in  their  second.  The  staff  consist  of  40  teachers,  and  the 
school  publishes  an  annual  report. 

Cognac  Manufactories. 

I drew  attention  in  my  last  report  (Annual  Series  No.  1527)  to  the 
increase  in  the  distilling  of  cognac,  which  is  principally  due  to  the 
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great  depression  in  the  currant  trade.  This  industry  has  gained 
further  ground  this  year,  and  large  quantities  have  been  exported  to 
Turkey,  Roumania,  and  the  East.  In  the  former  country  it  has 
practically  ousted  French  brandy.  The  value  of  the  cognac 
exported  in  1895  is  estimated  at  1,700,000  gold  fr.  (68,000/.). 
Eight  Greek  firms  obtained  medals  at  the  Bordeaux  Exhibition. 
Pirgeus  produces  seven-tenths  of  the  whole  quantity  distilled, 
and  possess  5 large  distilleries  and  40  small  ones. 

Unfortunately,  several  unscrupulous  firms  have  taken  to  selling 
and  exporting  adulterated  cognac  and  to  forging  the  trade  marks 
of  well-known  Greek  distillers.  The  Government  has  taken  steps 
to  check  this  abuse  by  the  appointment  of  a commission  to  watch 
over  the  distilleries,  and  has  also  issued  an  order  to  the  custom- 
house to  use  every  endeavour  to  discover  the  exporters  of  cognac 
with  forged  trade-marks. 

The  price  of  cognac  per  oke  ('28  gallon)  is  from  2 to  6 gold  fr. 
(Is.  10(7.  to  5s.)  on  quay  at  Piraeus,  and  the  cost  of  production  is 
from  1 fr.  to  4 fr.  (10c/.  to  3s.  4c/.), 

There  are  about  450  hands  employed  in  the  Piraeus  distil- 
leries, and  about  200  hands  at  Athens,  where  wages  vary  between 
1a-.  and  7s.  6c/.  per  diem. 


Wine  Trade. 


According  to  the  figures  published  by  the  Greek  Ministry  of  Wine  trade 
Finance,  the  export  of  Greek  wine  has  risen  from  13,465,204  okes 
(3,770,257  gallons)  in  1890,  to  17,764,986  okes  (4,974,196  gallons) 
in  1894. 

The  following  are  the  figures  for  the  various  years 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Okes. 

Gallons, 

1890 

13,465,204 

3 770,256 

1891 

22,273,120 

6,236,473 

1892 

11,591,591 

3,245,647 

1893 

14,978,091 

4,193,865 

1894 

17,764,986 

4,974,196  . 

1895 

15,800,741 

4,424,027 

Up  to  1891  Austria  was  the  best  customer.  In  that  year, 
however,  Austria  only  imported  6,437,986  okes  (1,802,036  gallons), 
as  compared  with  13,607,639  okes  (3,810,138  gallons)  sent  to  Franca 
In  1892  the  Austrian  market  was  practically  closed  to  Greek 
wines,  only  487,226  okes  (136,423  gallons)  being  sent  there,  and 
France  only  took  8,831,007  okes  (2,472,681  gallons).  The  United 
Kingdom  imported  834,297  okes  (233,603  gallons)  in  1894.  The 
wine  crop  in  Greece  has  been  very  abundant  and  good  this  year,  and 
this,  combined  with  the  poor  crop  in  France,  will,  it  is  hoped, 
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largely  increase  the  export.  One  Greek  firm  has  already  sold  600 
barrels  of  wine  in  France  at  16  fr.  50  c.  per  hectolitre  per 
gallon).  Greek  wines  as  a rule  are  very  pure,  and  are  said  to  be 
excellent  as  a “ vin  de  coupage.”  Its  selling  price  at  Pirseus  for 
export  varies  from  13  to  24  dr.  per  78  okes  (6s.  to  12s.  per 
2P84  gallons),  and  its  cost  of  production  from  6 to  8 dr.  (3s. 
to  4s.). 

Currant  Crisis. 

The  Government  attempted  to  meet  the  fall  in  the  pi’ice  of 
currants  by  ordering  the  retention  by  Government  of  15  per  cent, 
of  all  currants  exported.  Should,  however,  the  price  of  currants 
exceed  90  dr.  (40s.)  per  1,000  Venetian  lbs.  (1,050  lbs.)  then  the 
growers  were  to  pay  the  15  per  cent,  in  cash  and  not  in  kind. 
This  measure  was  opposed  in  two  important  districts.  At  present 
about  13,000,000  okes  (16,250  tons)  of  currants  have  been 
retained  in  the  Government  stores.  A company  has  offered  to 
purchase  the  whole  amount  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing 
sugar,  and  various  cognac  distillers  have  offered  to  purchase  large 
quantities  for  distilling. 

This  measure  of  enforced  detention  has  not  had  the  effect 
hoped  for,  and,  like  every  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand,  must  end  in  utter  failure. 

Flour  Mills. 

There  are  14  steam  flour  mills  at  Pirseus  whose  daily  product 
is  reckoned  at  415,000  lbs.  They  employ  350  men.  Tlie  wheat 
used  is  imported  from  Eussia  and  Turkey,  and  but  a small  quan- 
tity from  Thessaly.  During  the  11  months  ended  November  30, 
1895,  51,883,448  okes  (64,804  tons)  of  wheat  were  imported  at 
Piraeus. 

The  following  were  the  average  prices  in  1895  : — 


Articles. 

Per  Oke. 

From— 

To— 

Lepta?. 

’ Leptas. 

Wheat  .. 

33 

38 

Barley  . . 

24 

2d 

Maize 

25 

28 

Oats,  cleaned 

! 28 

30 

,,  uncleaned. . 

22 

24 

Note. — The  oke  equals  2 8 lb?.,  and  20  leptas  equal  about  lof. 


Soap  Manufactories, 

Anotlier  manufactory  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  kernel 
oil  from  olive  stones  and  refuse  has  been  erected  at  Piraeus, 
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capable  of  producing  1,000  okes  (280  gallons)  per  diem. 
There  are  5 of  these  maniifactones  in  all,  whose  total  annual 
production  is  1,500,000  okes  (420,000  gallons)  of  oil,  from  which 
2,500,000  okes  (3,125  tons)  of  soap,  valued  at  2,000,000  dr. 
(50,000/.),  are  manufactured.  Soap  is  exported  to  Turkey, 

Eoumania,  Servia,  Bulgaria,  and  lately  to  the  United  States. 


Engine  Works. 

There  are  5 engine  works  (besides  those  belonging  to  the  Engine  works. 
Athens-Pirseus  Kailway  Company  and  Peloponnesus  Kailway 
Company)  at  Piraeus.  They  employ  700  hands,  and  their  annual 
production  is  estimated  at  3,500,000  dr.  (87,500/.).  Some  of 
their  products,  such  as  boilers  and  agricultural  tools,  are  exported 
to  Turkey. 

Other  Industries. 

Piraeus  possesses  also  2 tanneries,  20  chair  manufactories,  Other 
8 coppersmiths,  a nail  manufactory,  and  a dynamite  manufactory, 
producing  annually  400  tons  of  dynamite. 


Skiphiiilding, 

The  following  gives  a summary  of  the  work  done  by  Messrs.  Shipbuilding. 
Barbour  and  MacDowall,  one  of  the  principal  shipbuilding  and 
engineering  firms  at  Piraeus.  Number  of  ships  built  : 4,  of  which 
2 belonged  to  a Greek,  1 to  a Kussian,  and  1 to  a Turkish  firm. 

Number  of  ships  repaired:  10  British,  5 Greek,  1 Swedish, 

12  Kussians  (including  men-oUwar),  2 Austrian,  3 French, 

1 Italian.  Total  34. 

Glass  Manufactory. 

At  the_  end  of  1894  Mr.  Pyrri  started  a glass  manufactory  Glass 
at  Athens  which  has  already  obtained  a large  share  of  the  local  “manufactory, 
market.  This  gentleman  and  Mr.  Argiropoulo,  of  Syra,  are  said 
to  contemplate  starting  a large  manufactory  at  Pirseus.  The 
value  of  the  daily  output  of  the  establishment  at  Athens  is  about 
15/.  per  diem.  It  has  but  one  furnace.  The  proposed  manu- 
lactory  at  Piraeus  will  have  4 furnaces,  and  its  produce  is 
estimated  at  62/.  per  diem.  Local  glass  works  have  two  great 
advantages  over  foreign  ones  in  the  competition  for  the  Greek 
market ; firstly,  the  high  import  duty  on  glass,  and  secondly,  the 
high  rate  of  exchange.  The  difficulty  they  are  under  is  the  want 
of  skilled  labour  at  present. 

Spinning  and  Cloth  Mills. 

There  are  7 spinning  mills  at  Piraeus  employing  about  3,500  Spinning  und 
hands  (or  nearly  one-tenth  of  the  whole  population).  Of  these,  • 
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Improve- 
merits  at 
PirsDus  and 
Athens. 


Mre 

i isurance  nnd 
fire  brigade. 


1,500  are  men  and  2,000  are  women.  Men’s  wages  vary  between 
Is.  to  2s.  6d  per  diem,  and  women’s  wages  between  6<i.  and  Is.  6<i. 
These  mills  contain  2,050  looms  and  51,000  spindles,  and  are 
valued  at  15,000,000  dr.  (275,000/.).  The  cotton  imported  in 
1895  amounted  to  800,000  okes  (20,000  cwts.),  and  that 
procured  in  Greece  (from  Livadia  and  Locris)  to  2,000,000  okes 
(50,000  cwts.).  The  value  of  the  production  is  estimated  at 
12,000,000  dr.  (300,000/.),  half  of  which  is  said  to  be  available 
for  wages  and  profits. 

One  of  the  cloth  mills  at  Pirseus  employs  150  men  and  180 
women,  and  produces  240,000  metres  (260,480  yards)  of  cloth 
annually,  valued  at  1,650,000  gold  fr.  (66,000/.). 

During  1894  Pirseus  exported  380,000  gold  fr.  (15,200/.)  worth 
of  cloth  to  Turkey.  The  total  annual  product  of  these  mills  is 

2.150.000  metres  (2,351,313  yards)  of  coloured  cotton  cloth; 

1.650.000  metres  (1,800,480  yards)  of  unbleached  cotton; 

960.000  metres  (1,047,200  yards)  of  white  cotton  thread;  and 

350.000  metres  (1,972,040  yards)  of  coloured  cotton  thread. 

“The  Societe  de  tissage  de  coton,”  at  Pirams,  has  declared  a 

dividend  of  12  per  cent,  for  1895,  having  made  a profit  of  4,420/., 
as  against  3,593/.  in  1894. 


Improvements  at  Pirmis  and  Athens, 

Artesian  wells  have  been  bored  at  Phalerum,  and  a fairly 
large  and  good  cpiantity  of  water  has  been  found,  which  will  be 
conducted  to  Piraus.  A new  theatre  has  been  built  and  opened 
at  a cost  of  about  600,000  dr.  (15,000/.),  various  waste  grounds 
have  been  planted  with  trees,  and  a garden  for  public  use  has 
been  opened.  Proper  bill-sticking  stations  have  been  provided, 
and  the  walls  of  houses  are  no  longer  disfigured  by  every  species 
of  poster. 

The  military  school  has  been  removed  to  Athens  to  a new 
building  provided  by  the  munificence  of  M.  Aberof,  and  a 
new  hospital  is  being  built  there  with  a legacy  left  by  Dr. 
Aretaios. 

There  is  an  electric  light  company  at  Athens,  and  two  of  the 
principal  squares  are  prepared  for  lighting,  but  owing  to  the  price 
asked  by  the  company  the  municipality  has  as  yet  not  used 
electricity  for  lighting  the  streets.  Some  of  the  principal  hotels, 
shops,  and  other  establishments  use  it. 

Tlie  municipal  authorities  have  allowed  all  destitute  persons 
to  have  prescriptions  (not  exceeding  Is.  in  value)  made  up  free 
of  charge  at  the  hospital  dispensary. 


Fire  Insurance  and  Fire  Brigade, 

Nearly  every  building  in  towns  in  Greece  is  insured  against 
fire,  and  notwithstanding  tlie  extremely  primitive  arrangements 
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for  dealing  with  fires,  the  loss  is  not  very  great.  At  Piraeus 
5 severe  fires  occurred  in  1895,  and  the  loss  was  estimated  at 
1,737,000  dr.  (43,425/.). 

Even  at  Athens  there  are  no  steam  pumps  and  few  hydrants. 
Manual  engines  worked  by  military  firemen  and  filled  by  hand 
are  still  in  use.  At  Piraeus  there  is  ')nly  one  small  fire-station 
with  most  primitive  appliances.  It  has,  however,  been  decided 
to  form  a volunteer  fire  brigade  at  Athens  and  Piraeus,  but  no 
attempt  to  procure  better  appliances  appear  to  be  in  contemplation. 


Docks  at  Dir  celts. 

There  is  only  one  dock  at  Salamis,  but  it  is  not  large  enough  for  Docks  at 
men-of-war  or  large  merchant  vessels  to  be  repaired  in.  In  I^irseus. 
fact,  the  3 large  cruisers  belonging  to  the  Greek  Government 
are  sent  to  Taranto  in  Italy  to  have  their  bottoms  cleaned 
whenever  necessary.  For  some  years  the  making  of  a large 
dock  at  Pirieus  has  been  practically  decided  on,  but  nothing 
has  been  done  to  commence  it.  Now  the  Government  has  again 
appointed  a commission  to  finally  settle  the  details,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  works  may  soon  be  started.  The  difficulty  is  of 
course  the  money  part  of  it,  as  a special  loan  would  probably  have 
to  be  asked  for,  and  both  foreign  investors  and  foreign  contractors 
are  naturally  not  anxious  to  compete  for  the  concession. 


Light  and  Ho.rbour  Dues  at  Piraeus. 

The  following  light  and  harbour  dues  came  into  force  at  Light  and 
Pirseus  on  January  1,  1896  harbour  dues 

at  Piraeus. 
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3 

4 


5 
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Loading  and  discharging,  if 
over  f of  register  ton 

Loading  and  discharging,  if 
over  i to  f of  register  ton. . 

Loading  and  discharging,  if 
less  than  of  register  ton. . 

Discharging  only  or  loading 
only,  if  over  of  register  ton 

LTp  to  i register  ton. , 

If  remaining  in  port  over 
72  hours  without  loading  or 
discharging,  per  register  ton 

If  di>: embarking  or  embark- 
ing passengers  and  remain- 
ing in  port  over  72  hours, 
per  register  ton 

If  disembarking  or  embark- 
ing passengers  and  remain- 
ing in  port  under  72  hours 

?7o  charge  for  remaining  in 
port  under  72  hours  if 
neither  embarking  or  dis- 
embarking passengers  or 
cargo 

Pilotage  (as  per  agreement 
of  captain  with  pilots) 

Mooring 

Sanitary  charges,  per  register 
ton.. 

Labourers,  per  day  . . . , 

Lighters,  per  day  (according 
to  size) 

Coal  baskets,  each  . . 

Water,  per  ton,  2' 50  dr. 
(1«.  3d.),  if  10  tons  or  over, 
under  10  tons  by  arrange- 
ment 


Per  Register  Ton. 


Currency. 

Sterling. 

Gold 

drachmae. 

1 -00 

0-50 

.. 

0-30 

o o 
6 o 

• • i 

i 

0-30 

•• 

0-30  i 

I 

1 

f 

•• 

1 

1 

J 

1 

L 

Drachmae,  j 

21.  to  31.  lO  v.  i 
Ws.  j 

j 

0-05  i 

6 to  8 

id.  i 

35.  to  4-5.  j 

1 5 20 

5 

2,9.  6d.  to  1 Os. 
25.  6d. 

Remarks. 


Either  30  leptas  per 
register  ton  or 
10  gold  drachmsB 
per  passenger,  at 
captain’s  option 


Scale  of  Unloading  Charges. 


Quantity. 

Per  Ton. 

Tons. 

5.  d. 

r 250 

0 8 

Coal 

..  daily 

J 300 

] 350 

0 9 

0 10 

i 400 

0 11 

Coke,  fuel,  bricks 

• • » 

0 10 

Note. — Average  price  of  coal,  f.o.b.,  in  October,  1805,  about  18j.  jier  ton.  A 
gold  dracliuia  equals  1 fr.  (lOd.). 
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Reef  in  the  Port  of  Pirceus. 

This  rock  or  reef  has  been  a great  disadvantage  to  this  port, 
but  steps  have  at  last  been  taken  to  destroy  it.  At  present  the 
minimum  depth  of  water  on  it  is  21 ‘32  feet,  when  removed  the 
minimum  depth  will  be  2 7 '88  feet. 


Provisions. 

The  price  of  provisions  at  Piraeus  ruled  as  follows  during  ProAisions. 
189 1 Mutton,  3d  to  5id  per  1 lb.;  pork,  3d  to  4d  per  1 lb.  ; 

1 eef,  3|d  to  5Jd  per  1 lb. ; and  bread,  Id  to  l^d  per  1 lb. 

Postal  Arrangements. 

During  1895  the  Piraeus  post  office  cashed  117,000'  dr.  (4,680/.)  Postal 
money  orders  from  abroad,  and  issued  40,000  fr.  (1,600/.)  for  abroad,  arrange^ 
Internal  money  orders  amounted  to  11,250/.  The  parcel  post 
department  dealt  with  6,195  parcels.  The  postal  arrangements 
via  Brindisi  and  Marseilles  have  been  considerably  improved. 

Mails  arrive  from  England  on  Sundays,  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and 
Saturdays,  and  leave  on  all  days  except  Monday.  The  delivery  of 
letters  and  telegrams  is  very  slow  and  very  uncertain.  Postmen 
are  only  paid  a nominal  salary  of  about  11  a month,  and  are 
supposed  to  make  their  income  by  “ tips,”  charging  Id.  per  letter, 
and  per  newspaper.  I have  known  telegrams  lying  several 
hours  at  the  telegraph  offices  before  being  delivered,  and  then  being 
sent  to  the  wrong  address. 


Public  Health. 

An  epidemic  of  small-pox  occurred  at  Piraeus  and  at  Athens  Public  health, 
in  the  spring.  The  disease  was  very  severe  at  the  former  town, 
as  many  as  25  fresh  cases  being  reported  daily.  The  deaths  at  one 
time  are  said  to  have  been  50  per  cent,  of  those  attacked.  Owing 
to  the  lack  of  reliable  statistics,  the  total  number  of  cases  cannot  be 
given  with  any  certainty.  Vaccination  is  not  compulsory  in 
Greece,  although  Government  vaccine  stations  exist,  and  applicants 
are  vaccinated  free  of  charge.  On  December  1 a new  vaccine 
establishment  was  opened  at  the  Piraeus  capable  of  producing 
400  tubes  per  diem.  The  municipality  has  granted  8,000  dr. 

(about  180/.)  towards  it  on  condition  of  its  furnishing  1,000  tubes 
of  vaccine  every  year  for  gratuitous  use  in  the  public  stations. 

The  Greek  Government  has  built  a leper’s  hospital  at  Marathon, 
which  has  been  needed  for  some  time.  About  30  to  35  lepers  are 
said  to  exist  in  these  parts  of  Greece. 

The  population  of  Piraeus  in  1895  was  estimated  to  be  45,000, 
and  1,232  deaths  w'ere  registered  during  the  year,  a percentage  of 
(2124)  B 2 
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“ Institut 
Pasteur.” 


Deposit  of 
mngnesite  ore 
and  the 
mannfncturo 
of  magnesite 
fired  (licks  in 
Eulooa. 


2‘73.  The  population  of  Athens  is  given  as  140,000,  and  the 
number  of  deaths  as  3,104,  a percentage  of  2*21.*  Of  these  deatlis 
at  Athens,  14  per  cent,  are  caused  by  phthisis.  It  seems  that  this 
disease  is  gaining  ground  rapidly.  Two  years  ago  only  12  out  of 
100  deaths  were  attributable  to  it. 

I think  I may  venture  to  point  out  that  the  absolute  lack  of 
any  proper  watering  of  the  streets  at  Athens,  and  the  extremely 
primitive  scavenging  arrangement  must  contribute  greatly  to  the 
spread  of  all  forms  of  disease.  The  plain  of  Attica  is  exceptionally 
windy,  and  Athens  and  Piraeus  very  often  appear  covered  with  a 
vast  cloud  of  dust.  The  streets,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
principal  ones,  are  kept  in  very  bad  repair,  and  refuse  of  all  sorts 
collects  in  the  ruts  and  depressions. 

For  the  past  16  months  an  ‘‘  Institut  Pasteur”  for  the  treat- 
ment of  hydrophobia  by  innoculation  has  been  in  existence  at 
Athens.  During  this  period  201  cases  were  treated,  of  wliich  176 
came  from  Greece,  21  from  Egypt,  and  4 from  Asia  Minor.  There 
was  only  one  death,  and  in  this  case  the  patient  had  delayed 
coming  up  for  treatment  till  15  days  after  being  bitten.  The 
establishment  consists  of  23  rooms.  Since  its  existence  no  person 
has  left  Greece  for  treatment  at  Paris.  The  whole  credit  of  the 
founding  of  this  most  valuable  institution  attaches  to 
Dr.  Pampoukis,  the  Director,  who,  in  1886,  was  sent  to  study 
under  Dr.  Pasteur  at  Paris,  and  wlio,  on  his  return,  started  a 
microbiological  ipstitute  at  his  own  expense,  and  conducted  a 
series  of  valuable  experiments  for  the  Government,  He  obtained 
permission  to  open  an  ‘‘  Institut  Pasteur,”  and  did  so  at  his  owii 
expense  in  August,  1894.  In  January,  1895,  the  Athenian 
municipality  granted  him  an  annual  allowance  of  6,000  dr.  (135/.). 
The  chamber  subsequently  granted  a yearly  subvention  of  12,000  dr. 
(270/.),  on  condition  that  all  persons  sent  there  by  the  authorities 
should  be  treated  gratuitously.  As  the  annual  expenditure  exceeds 
30,000  dr.  (670/.),  contributions  are  accepted.  It  is  practically 
impossible  to  over-estimate  the  value  of  such  an  establishment  in 
the  Levant,  and  its  existence  ought  to  be  widely  known.  Not 
only  does  the  curse  of  masterless  dogs  exist  in  Greece,  but  even 
more  so  in  the  neighbouring  countries.  A muzzling  order  does 
exist  in  Attica,  but  it  is  not  enforced,  and  the  strewing  of  poisoned 
meat  in  the  streets  of  Athens  and  Piraeus  is  apparently  the  only 
attempt  made  by  the  authorities  to  deal  with  an  increasing  amount 
of  rabies.  The  lack  of  water,  and  the  prevailing  disregard  of  all 
forms  of  animal  suffering,  largely  contribute  to  this  result. 


Deposit  of  Maijneslte  Ore,  and  the  Mamfacture  of  Magnesite 
Fire-Bricks  in  Enhoea. 

A large  deposit  of  magnesite  ore  was  discovered  some  time 
ago  in  Eubcea,  and  is  now  being  worked  by  the  “ Societb  des 

* These  llgiu’es  cannot  be  accepted  as  final.  Death  rate  said  to  be  much 
highci*. 
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Travail X Publics  et  Commuuaux.”  It  owns  a number  of  mines  or 
lodes,  some  4 miles  from  Krimasi,  a small  shipping  place  up  the 
east  coast  of  Euboea,  and  2 miles  from  Limne,  a port  on  the  west 
side. 

The  following  is  the  analysis  of  good  quality  stone  as  exhibited 
at  Chicago  Exhibition  : — 


Per  Cent. 

Silica 

0-45 

Oxide  of  iron  . . 

0-25 

Alumina 

0-10 

Carbonate  of  lime  . . 

1 -40 

„ magnesia 

•• 

•• 

97-80 

Total  , • 

•• 

•• 

100  *00 

The  company  manufactures  magnesite  fire-bricks  capable  of 
resisting  a heat  of  2,150  degrees.  They  cost  about  5/.  10s.  per 
ton  f.o.b.  For  full  particulars  regarding  this  industry  I would 
refer  to  my  report,  dated  J une  29,  1895,  No.  375  Miscellaneous 
Series. 


Arcliceology. 

A meeting  was  held  in  London  in  July  under  the  presidency  Arcliseologj. 
of  H.K.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the 
finances  of  the  British  School  at  Athens.  It  has  now  received 
substantial  aid  from  H.M.  Government,  and  from  various  other 
sources.  I am  indebted  to  Mr.  Gardner,  late  Director  of  the 
British  School,  for  the  following  facts  concerning*  archaeological 
work  in  1895.  The  excavations  between  the  Pnyx  and  the  Areo- 
pagus made  by  the  German  school  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
Dorpfeld  have  been  continued.  The  liberal  subvention  made  by  the 
German  Government  to  its  school  was  supplemented  this  year  by 
private  subscriptions  for  the  purposes  of  these  excavations. 
Unfortunately,  it  has  hitherto  proved  impossible  to  divert  the 
modern  road,  which  runs  right  through  the  site  where  Professor 
Dorpfeld  supposes  that  the  fountain  Enneakrenae  once  stood. 

Some  reliefs  were  found  in  a small  precinct  on  the  east  of  the 
ancient  road,  which  were  sufficient  to  show  that  it  was  dedicated 
to  a god  of  healing  called  Amunos.  At  Eleusis  the  excavations 
of  the  Archaeological  Society  have  been  continued  under  the 
direction  of  M.  Skias,  and  the  outlying  portions  of  the  site  are 
being  slowly  cleared.  The  American  school  made  excavations 
this  spring  at  Kukunari  beyond  Stamata.  Other  excavations  in 
Attica  have  been  concerned  with  the  opening  of  Tumuli.  The 
most  successful  of  these  were  conducted  by  the  Swedish  archae- 
ologist, Dr.  S.  Wide,  at  Aphidnae.  The  temple  of  Poseidon  on 
Calauria  (the  moder  Poros)  has  been  excavated  by  the  same  gentle- 
man. At  Epidauros  the  shafts  sunk  in  the  stadium  last  summer 
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by  M.  Cavvadias  led  to  most  interesting  discoveries,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  whole  border  of  the  seats,  as  well  as  both  ends  of  the 
course,  is  now  being  completely  cleared.  The  excavations  of  the 
Herseon,  near  Argos,  has  been  brought  to  a conclusion  this 
spring  by  Professor  Waldstein.  In  addition  to  the  two  temples 
and  their  surrounding  buildings  as  previously  cleared,  a fine 
portico  has  now  been  quite  uncovered.  At  Mycen?e  M.  Tsountas 
has  continued  his  excavations.  His  chief  find  this  season  was  a 
most  unexpected  one — a large  hoard  of  silver  coins  of  good  Greek 
period.  The  French  excavations  at  Delphi  have  been  resumed, 
with  the  help  of  a fresh  subvention  from  the  French  Chamber, 
whicli  has  now  voted  30,000/.  to  this  work,  apart  from  the  regular 
giants  made  to  the  French  School. 

At  present,  the  question  of  the  preservation  of  the  monuments 
of  Greece,  and  their  restoration  if  necessary,  is  even  more  promi- 
nent tlian  their  excavation.  Public  attention  was  drawn  by  the 
earthquakes  of  last  spring  to  the  dangerous  state  of  the  Parthenon. 
It  is  true  that  none  of  the  fragments  which  then  fell  were  of 
great  importance,  but  an  examination  of  their  fractures  showed 
that  many  of  the  cracks  went  deep  into  the  substance  of  the 
marble,  and  made  the  preservation  of  many  parts  of  the  building 
extremely  precarious.  The  same  conclusion  was  reached  by 
M.  Magne.  A scaffolding  has  been  erected  to  facilitate  a close 
study  of  the  inner  architrave  of  the  western  front  which  is  the 
part  in  most  immediate  danger  of  falling,  and  the  German  architect, 
Herr  Durm,  has  undertaken  the  task  of  supervising  the  necessary 
repairs. 


Olympic 

games. 


Olympic  Games. 

H.E.H.  the  Crown  Prince  of  Greece  is  president  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  M.  Philemon  is  secretary-in-chief.  The  opening 

ceremony  is  fixed  for  Invitations  have  been  issued  to 

about  2,000  athletic  clubs  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Subscriptions 
to  the  amount  of  500,000  dr.  (12,500/.)  have  been  collected,  and 
Mr.  Averof,  a Greek  millionaire,  has  given  900,000  dr.  (22,500/.) 
for  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  stadium  at  Athens  where  the 
contests  are  to  be  held.  The  international  bicycling  contest  will 
be  held  on  a track  at  Phalerum  specially  built  for  the  occasion. 
A special  series  of  stamps  are  to  be  issued,  the  product  of  whose 
sale  is  to  go  towards  the  cost  of  tlie  games.  I venture  to  append 
a description  of  these  stamps  as  being  of  interest  to  stamp  collectors 
and  philliellenes. 

Commemoration  Postage  Stamps. 


Commf'mo-  Tlie  Olympic  games  commemoration  postage  stamps  consist  of 
mtion  pobtage  following  Value  and  colours  : — 

eiauips.  o 
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Value. 

Colour. 

Lepta. 

1 

Gray 

2 

Rose 

5 

Red-orange 

10 

Silvery 

20 

Brick-red 

25 

Golden 

40 

Purple 

60  ' 

Violet 

Draclimfo. 

1 

Blue 

2 

Light  yellow 

5 

Green 

10 

Gray 

These  postage  stamps  have  a rectangular  shape.  The  1,  2,  5j 
and  10  1.  are  22  centims.  long  and  18  centims.  broad.  The  20,  25, 
40,  and  60 1.,  1,  2,  5,  and  10  dr.  are  42  centims.  long  and  20  centims. 
broad.  The  designs  on  the  stamps  are  as  follows : — On  the  1 and 
2 1.,  wrestlers  grappling  each  other.  On  the  5 and  101.,  disc  thrower. 
On  the  20  and  40  1.,  “ Minerva  ” in  complete  armour.  On  the  25 
and  60  1.,  a four-horse  chariot.  On  the  1 dr.,  the  Panathenian 
Stadium.  On  the  2 dr.,  “ Hermes.”  On  the  5 dr.,  the  victory  of 
Pseonios.  On  the  10  dr.,  the  “ Acropolis.”  All  these  stamps  bear 
also  the  following  words: — 'OXvixiriciKol  ayo)v€<i  1896  (Olympic 
Games,  1896),  on  the  bottom  ’A$rjvca  (Athens),  and  at  the  corners 
the  value  in  number,  and  the  words  Xgtttov  (lepton),  or 
(drachma). 


Agriculture, 

Agriculture,  as  I remarked  in  my  report  of  last  year,  is  in  a Agriculture, 
very  backward  state,  and  very  little,  if  any,  improvement  has 
occurred  during  1895.  Eich  soil  is  left  uncultivated  for  want  of 
money  and  energy.  Owing  to  the  non-passing  of  Mr.  Tricoupi’s 
bill  for  the  granting  of  advances  to  farmers  on  reasonable  terms, 
they  are  still  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  local  usurers.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  Mr.  Delyannis’s  Bill  for  the  granting  of  advances  co 
farmers  in  Thessaly  may  at  least  pass. 

There  is  no  lack  of  capitalists  in  the  country,  only  there  exists 
apparently  a great  repugnance  amongst  all  classes  from  the 
capitalist  to  the  labourer  against  any  dealing  with  the  land. 

Thessaly,  under  proper  management,  could  more  than  supply  the 
whole  of  Greece  with  grain.  The  whole  of  Boeotia  ought  to  be 
covered  with  the  cotton  plant  which  grows  admirably  tliere,  and 
the  product  of  the  small  amount  of  land  under  cultivation  is 
sought  after  in  the  Manchester  and  other  markets  owing  to  its 
quality.  Wine,  tobacco,  oil,  do  not  produce  a tithe  of  what  they 
might.  The  export  of  tobacco  has  fallen  from  2,601,241  okes 
(2,626  tons)  in  1891  to  1,857,231  okes  (2,321  tons)  in  1894,  but  it 
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is  hoped  that  the  re-opening  of  the  Egyptian  market  will  have 
a beneficial  influence  on  this  industry.  The  export  of  olives  has 
been  1,989,153  okes  (2,486  tons)  for  the  first  8 months  of  1895. 
Tliese  were  principally  sent  to  Eussia,  Turkey,  Eoumania,  and 
Egypt.  The  following  figures  give  the  total  export  of  olive  oil 
principally  to  Eussia,  Turkey,  Austria,  and  Italy  : — 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Okes. 

Gallons, 

1890 

2,544,375 

712,435 

1891 

, . 

8,711,689 

2,489,272 

1892 

2,234,018 

625,525 

1893 

• • 

2,972,322 

832,250 

1894 

7,693,644 

2,154,220 

1895*  ., 

•• 

2,549,664 

713,905 

* From  January  1 to  August  31, 


Silk  and  Cocoons. 

Silk  and  I wish  to  call  attention  to  Annex  No.  15,  where  the  export  of 

cocoons,  giip  and  cocoons  is  given  from  1890  to  1895.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  United  Kingdom  does  not  import  any  silk  from  Greece.  This 
silk  is  of  good  quality  and  well  made.  There  is  a depot  at  Athens 
which  has  a permanent  small  exhibition  of  Greek  silk  manufac- 
tures and  well  repays  a visit.  It  is  owned  by  Madame  Carastamati, 
who  is  the  largest  manufacturer  of  prepared  silk. 


Agricultural  Schools. 

Agricultural  There  are  two  agricultural  schools  in  Greece,  one  at  Athens 
schools.  and  one  at  Aidini,  in  Thessaly.  There  are  26  students  at  Athens 
and  25  at  Aidini,  The  course  lasts  3 years  and  the  students  then 
receive  a certificate  of  competency  on  satisfactorily  passing  an 
examination. 


Cattle  Breeding. 

The  industry  is  still  in  its  infancy  and  might,  in  certain 
breeding.  districts,  be  made  very  profitable.  Tlie  following  is  the  amount  of 
slock  in  the  country  in  the  years  1893-94: — 
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Amount. 

1893. 

1894. 

Sheep  , . 

« • 

1 

2,467,663 

2,522,353 

Goats 

2,041,811 

1,954,640 

Asses 

82,189 

86,326 

Oxen 

21,713 

21,929 

Cows 

60,481 

64,030 

Bufi  aloes . . 

5,049 

5,090 

87,153 

Horses 

85,478 

Mules  . * 

47,930 

48,191 

Camels 

31 

50 

Swine  . • 

41,460 

45,616 

One  million  lambs  and  kids  are  annually  killed  when  weighing 
only  7 lbs.  If  no  slaughtering  were  allowed  till  they  weighed 
16  lbs,  an  additional  4,018  tons  of  meat  would  be  produced  which 
would  considerably  decrease  the  amount  imported. 

Bloods  and  Timber  Trade. 

The  wilful  destruction  of  woods  by  fire  still  continues,  and  Woods  and 
this,  together  with  the  damage  done  to  young  trees  by  the  number  trade, 
of  goats,  is  slowly  but  surely  producing  the  consequences  which 
ought  to  have  been  foreseen.  The  soil  is  being  washed  away  from 
the  hills  and  the  streams  are  drying  up.  Eventually,  as  in  certain 
portions  of  the  U.S.A.,  it  must  have  a prejudicial  effect  on  the 
climate  of  the  country  as  well. 

The  Government  has  lately  decided  to  send  six  students  to 
study  forestry  in  France  or  Germany,  but  no  amount  of  scientific 
forestry  will  avail  except  stringent  measures  are  adopted  to 
prevent  the  wilful  destruction  of  trees  by  the  natives. 

The  woods  in  the  Island  of  Euboea  (Negropont)  still  cover 

812.000  stremmata  (19,488  acres)  and  are  composed  of  pine,  oak, 
fir,  and  willow  trees,  and  produce  annually  28,000  gallons  of  resin, 

25.000  cwts.  of  charcoal,  4,000  cubic  metres  of  timber,  and 
1,625  tons  of  bark.  The  tax  collected  on  these  woods  and  their 
products  amounts  annually  to  31,272Z. 

The  following  shows  the  amount  of  timber  annually  imported  : — 


Country. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Cubic  metres. 

£ 

Austria  (via  Danube)  . . 

20,000 

40,000 

Trieste  .. 

10,000 

21,000 

Turkey  . . 

10,000 

12,000 

Sweden  .. 

3,000 

8,000 

Russia 

7,000 

2,000 

Total  . . 

50,000 

1 

86,000 
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Roads  and  Water  Supply. 

Bonds  and  The  roads  in  Greece  are  very  bad  in  some  parts  (such  as 

water  supplj.  Thessaly),  they  can  only  be  called  tracks,  and  no  proper  steps  for 
their  improvement  or  repair  are  apparently  taken.  Unfortunately 
the  chamber  has  repealed  a bill  for  a loan  of  375,0004  for  their 
construction  and  repair.  Even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Athens 
and  Piraeus  the  roads  are  very  badly  kept.  In  fact  the  roads  and 
streets  in  Greece  are  what  ours  in  England  were  150  years  ago. 

Sponge  Fishery. 

Sponge  The  headquarters  of  this  trade  are  at  the  island  of  ^gina, 

fishery.  where  about  50  diving  dresses  and  machines  are  kept.  About 
32,000  lbs.  of  sponges  are  annually  exported  at  an  average  value 
of  about  8s.  per  lb. 

General  Remarks. 

General  No  improvement  in  the  finances  of  Greece  can  be  reported 

remarks.  during  the  past  year.  The  Budget  of  1895  is  practically  tlie 

same  as  that  introduced  by  Mr.  Tricoupis.  It  is  said  that  large 
retrenchments  are  to  be  made  in  1896.  The  exchange,  as  shown 
by  Annex  No.  17,  has  been  a little  more  favourable  than  in  1894, 
but  not  the  most  optimistic  Greek  financier  believes  in  the  pos- 
sibility of  a return  to  par. 

I think  it  must  be  acknowledged  by  every  impartial  observer 
that  the  things  most  wanted  in  this  country  are  : firstly,  the 
opening  up  of  the  interior  by  means  of  roads  and  light  railways  ; 
and  secondly,  the  development  of  agriculture.  Greece  has  some 
of  the  richest  soil  in  the  world,  well  adapted  for  all  species  of 
grain,  besides  much  excellent  land  not  yet  cultivated  fit  for  vine, 
tobacco,  cotton,  and  market  gardening,  and  a great  amount  of 
undeveloped  mineral  wealth. 

Unfortunately,  agricultural  pursuits  are  looked  down  upon,  and 
every  peasant  lad  hopes  by  coming  to  Athens  either  for  a place 
under  Government,  or  to  join  one  of  the  learned  professions. 


VOLO. 

Mr.  Vice-Consul  Merlin  reports  as  follows  : — 

British  Trade. 

British  trade,  British  merchant  vessels  entered  the  port  of  Volo  during 

the  year  1895  of  the  aggregate  tonnage  of  26,021  tons,  with 
cargoes  valued  at  30,8484,  as  against  33  vessels  in  1894  of 
35,678  tons,  with  cargoes  valued  at  60,7904,  and  23  in  1893  of 
26,045  tons,  and  25,5464  cargo  value. 
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From  which  it  appears  that  the  value  of  goods  imported  in 
British  bottoms  during  1895  is  only  slightly  over  half  that  of  the 
previous  year,  and  closely  approximates  to  the  value  of  imports  in 
1892  and  1893,  in  which  former  year  it  amounted  to  38,173/. 

It  should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  foregoing  values 
can  at  the  best  be  only  taken  as  close  approximations,  obtained 
through  the  kindness  of  the  masters  and  agents  of  the  various 
vessels;  it  being  practically  impossible  to  ascertain  the  exact 
value  of  many  general  cargoes  consisting  of  a great  variety  of 
heterogeneous  merchandise. 

Of  the  21  vessels  which  arrived  at  Yolo  in  the  past  year,  10 
came  from  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom  laden  with  cargoes  of 
coal,  patent  fuel,  iron  (wrought  and  unwrought),  machinery,  steel, 
chemicals,  cotton,  and  woollen  fabrics,  and  manufactured  goods 
valued  at  17,623/.  The  value  of  similar  goods  imported  direct 
in  British  bottoms  from  Great  Britain  in  1894  being  estimated  at 
27,710/. 

Five  came  from  Belgium  with  general  cargoes  consisting 
principally  of  machinery,  hardware,  glassware,  chemicals,  &c., 
of  the  aggregate  value  of  1 3,225/. 

Four  came  from  Greek  ports,  in  ballast,  to  load  chrome  ore. 

One  arrived  from  Turkey,  in  ballast,  to  load  a small  quantity 
of  country  produce. 

Twenty  of  the  above-mentioned  vessels  left  for  Salonica  and 
other  Turkish  ports,  and  one  left  for  Germany. 

The  exports  in  British  bottoms  consisted  of  chrome  ore  and 
country  produce,  valued  at  15,050/. 

So  far  as  I can  learn  none  of  the  tobacco  grown  in  this 
neighbourhood  is  yet  sent  direct  to  Great  Britain,  although  much 
of  it  is  very  good  quality  and  flavour,  admirably  suited  for  the 
manufacture  of  cigarettes.  A large  quantity  is  exported  to  Greek 
firms  in  Egypt,  is  there  made  into  cigarettes,  which  then  find  their 
way  to  England  at  an  enhanced  price. 

Foreign  Trade. 

The  service  of  the  Austrian  Lloyd’s  steamers,  which  formerly  Foreign  trade, 
touched  at  Yolo  every  fortnight  coming  from  and  going  to  Trieste 
and  Constantinople,  has  been  altered  and  augmented  within  the 
past  few  months,  and  now  two  Austrian  steamers  call  here  weekly, 
one  from  Trieste  via  Pirseus,  going  to  Constantinople,  the  other 
returning  from  that  place  and  bound  for  Trieste.  The  value  of 
the  goods  brought  in  these  vessels  in  1895  amounted  to  40,099/., 
and  the  exports  to  61,718/.  This  is  the  only  really  regular 
service  by  which  goods  can  be  received  and  forwarded  directly 
from  and  to  the  Continent.  The  only  other  direct  service  being 
by  the  British  Johnstone  Line,  one  of  wliich  company’s  steamers 
usually  comes  monthly  from  Liverpool  via  Antwerp,  leaving  for 
Salonica,  Constantinople,  and  Black  Sea  ports ; but  the  dates  of 
arrival  and  departure  are  not  fixed,  and  no  attempt  at  a fairly 
regular  time  service  is  made. 
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Agriculture, 


Railways. 


Public  works. 


There  is  a fortnightly  service  to  and  from  Salonica  by  the 
small  Turkish  steamers  of  the  Coudji  Company. 

Greek  steamers  run  daily  between  Volo  and  Piraeus,  bringing 
transhipped  goods  from  England  and  other  countries,  and  loading 
country  produce  and  cattle.  There  is  great  competition  between 
the  different  Greek  companies  in  this  business,  the  rates  for 
passengers  and  freight  are  consequently  low,  each  company 
endeavouring  to  under-bid  the  others. 


Agriculture. 

The  past  season’s  harvest  has  again  proved  very  good,  being 
quite  equal  to  those  of  the  2 preceding  years.  The  principal 
country  products  exported  are  wheat,  buckwheat,  barley,  tobacco, 
chick-peas,  Indian  corn,  olives  and  olive  oil,  potatoes,  onions, 
sesame,  beans,  butter,  cheese,  wine,  fruit,  cocoons,  and  raw  silk. 
Cattle  are  bred  and  exported  to  other  parts  of  Greece,  a large 
number  of  sheep  and  lambs  being  usually  sent  to  Piraeus  and 
Athens  during  the  spring  months. 

The  beetroot  sugar  factory  lately  established  at  Trikala  has 
apparently  not  proved  a great  success  up  to  the  present,  the  out- 
put having  been  small,  and  the  price  charged  for  the  manufactured 
article  little  under  that  at  which  imported  sugar  is  sold,  although 
the  latter  has  to  pay  a high  import  duty.  It  seems  that  a suffi- 
cient quantity  of  suitable  beetroot  has  not  hitherto  been  obtain- 
able, but  steps  have  doubtless  been  taken  to  remedy  this  for  the 
future,  which  ought  to  be  easy,  as  the  beet  flourishes  well  in 
Thessaly.  It  will  be  a pity  if  this  enterprise  should  prove  a 
failure  through  lack  of  care  and  attention,  as  there  seems  to  be  no 
real  reason  why  it  should  not  prove  a success. 

The  prospects  for  the  coming  harvest  are  favourable  so  far  as 
can  be  j udged  at  present. 


Raihmys. 

The  narrow  gauge  railway  from  Volo  to  the  villages  of  Agrea 
and  Laconia  is  completed,  and  has  been  working  for  the  past  3 
months.  The  materials  for  the  line,  rolling-stock,  &c.,  were 
obtained  from  Belgium.  The  locomotives  were  made  in  Paris.  It 
is  now  proposed  to  extend  the  line  to  Zagora,  a village  about  10 
miles  from  Laconia ; preliminary  surveys  for  this  purpose  have 
already  been  made. 

Pvhlic  Works. 

Tlie  harbour  dredging  works  and  the  construction  of  the 
new  breakwater  are  progressing  steadily,  but  much  still  remains 
to  be  (lone. 

The  streets  of  Volo  are  now  lighted  by  gas  in  place  of  the 
petroleum  lanq)S  used  to  within  a few  months  ago. 


PULSUS. 
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Some  new  roads  to  the  villages  on  Mount  Pelion  are  in  course 
of  construction,  and  improvements  in  the  neighbourhood  are 
constantly  effected. 

General  Remarks. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  great  depreciation  of  the  paper  Q-eneml 
currency  during  the  past  and  previous  years  has  much  diminished 
the  effect  of  the  abundant  harvests  that  the  province  has  lately 
yielded,  but  in  spite  of  the  undoubted  difficulties  against  which 
the  mercantile  community  has  had  to  struggle,  owing  to  the  high 
rate  of  exchange  and  lieavy  import  duties,  the  condition  of  the 
general  population  of  Thessaly  continues  to  improve.  Wages  are 
comparatively  high,  the  people  thrifty,  their  wants  few,  and  real 
poverty  and  distress  as  known  in  many  other  places  do  not  exist. 

The  population  of  Volo  has  increased  rapidly  during  the  past  few 
years,  and  now  numbers  close  upon  20,000  inhabitants. 


LauriuM. 

Mr.  Vice-Consul  Desposito  has  furnished  me  with  the  sub^ 
stance  of  the  following  report  on  the  district  of  Laurium 


Ore  Trade  with  England, 

The  year  1895  opened  with  the  news  of  the  bankruptcy  of  Ore  trade 
a London  firm  which  had  in  its  hands  almost  the  whole  trade  of  with  England, 
manganese  iron  ore  produced  in  this  district.  This  news  owing 
to  its  effect  on  all  milie  owners  was  followed  by  a stoppage  in 
the  exports,  and  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  when  there 
is  usually  a brisk  movement  in  the  port  there  w'ere  but  very 
few  shipments  of  ore. 

The  prospects  were  so  unfavourable  that  several  mines  had 
to  stop  or  reduce  the  output,  and  it  was  only  by  the  end  of  May 
last  that  a sudden  demand  of  large  quantities  raised  the 
price  to  hitherto  unknown  figures,  owing  to  the  competition  from 
the  iron  founders  in  the  West  of  England  who  sent  out  their 
representatives  to  purchase  the  output  of  all  the  mines  in  the 
district. 

Contracts  were  made  with  the  Workington  Hematite  and  Iron 
Company,  Limited,  and  Messrs.  Borner  and  Co.,  Limited,  for  five 
years. 

Both  firms  agreed  to  purchase  about  400,000  tons  of 
manganese  iron.  The  prices  ranged  from  9s.  6d  to  10s.  per  ton 
dry  weight  for  35  per  cent,  iron  and  15  per  cent,  manganese  with 
usual  scale  of  payment  for  delivery  alongside  ship. 

The  owners  of  Grammatico  (Marathon)  Hematite  Mines  have 
also  sold  300,000  tons  at  5s.  Zd. 
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Demands  still  continue,  but  no  further  contracts  are  possible 
at  present  as  the  mines  cannot  increase  their  output. 

An  increase  in  the  price  of  lead  and  zinc  followed  that  in 
manganese  iron  ore,  and  this  sudden  change  for  the  better  relieved 
the  trade  from  the  prevailing  depression,  and  mines  which  were 
stopped  for  some  time  have  again  commenced  working,  and  a period 
of  activity  has  arisen  which  has  never  been  equalled  in  this  dis- 
trict. 


Shipping  and  Trade. 

Shipping  and  As  Seen  in  the  shipping  return  of  this  year  British  shipping 
trade.  largely  shares  both  in  exports  and  imports,  In  spite  of  the  foreign 

tonnage  which  now  frequents  the  port  there  is  nevertheless  an 
increase  in  tonnage  and  in  the  value  of  goods  imported  and 
exported  in  British  bottoms  as  compared  with  last  year. 

T may  mention  in  connection  with  the  increase  of  exports  and 
imports  in  foreign  bottoms  during  this  year,  that  several  steamers 
registered  abroad  under  Norwegian  or  Swedish  flag  are  owned  by 
British  subjects  residing  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  that  British 
capital  is  invested  therein. 

Spanish  steamers  also  put  in  appearance  here,  and  charters  for 
some  length  of  time  have  been  concluded  for  the  import  of  German 
coke ; these  steamers  will  make  regular  trips  here  which  will 
further  increase  the  foreign  tonnage  for  next  year. 

Direct  import  trade  in  British  vessels  amounted  to  69,114/. 
worth  of  fuel,  hardware,  iron  aud  machinery  carried  by  35  steamers 
of  a total  burthen  of  36,002  tons,  or  an  increase  of  1,391  tons  as 
compared  with  last  year. 

The  total  amount  of  imports  was  88,618/.,  or  much  the  same 
as  in  1894.  Of  this  foreign  bottoms  have  carried  12,705/.  worth 
of  coals  and  coke  from  the  United  Kingdom  (15,108/.  in  1894) 
end  6,799/.  of  German  fuel. 

The  above  sum  does  not  include  the  transit  import  of  goods 
for  Athens  and  the  Piraeus  by  the  Panhellenic  and  other  steam- 
ship companies,  which  is  estimated  to  be  of  the  value  of  4,000,000 
dr.  (90,909/.). 

Coasting  trade  which  supplies  the  district  with  live-stock  from 
the  other  Grecian  ports  and  the  neighbouring  islands  amounted  to 
about  5,500,000  dr.  (125,000/.)  judging  by  the  amount  of  octroi 
locally  collected  which  amounted  to  110,000  dr.  (2,500/.). 

There  is  an  increase^  in  the  direct  export  trade  in  British 
vessels,  71  steamers  of  86,735  registered  tons  (in  1894,  70  of 
79,806  tons)  have  cleared  with  cargoes  for  England  consisting  of 
156,298  tons  of  hematite  and  manganese  iron  ore,  8,296  tons  of 
silver  lead,  150  tons  of  lead  smoke,  and  100  tons  of  Speiss.  The 
value  of  which  was  299,888/.  or  an  increase  of  74,874/.  as  compared 
with  1894. 

Tlie  total  value  of  exports  of  the  district  was  547,653/.  against 
409,508/.  in  last  year  or  an  increase  of  138,145/. 

By  the  following  table  it  will  be  seen  that  of  the  547,653/. 
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worth  of  exports  the  United  Kingdom  takes  292,321/.,  and  foreign 
countries  255,332/. 


Country. 

Vessels. 

1 

Amount. 

Total. 

United  Kingdom 

Direct  trade  . . 

£ 

279,888 

£ 

Foreign  bottoms 

12,433 

Belgium..  .. 

British  ,, 

164,205 

292,321 

,3  • • • • • • 

Foreign  ,, 

64,047 

France  . . 

British  „ 

14,183 

228,252 

33  • « • • • . 

Foreign  „ 

1,363 

America..  •. 

1 

British  „ 

' ■ 

15,546 
1 5,477 

Holland., 

1 M M • • 

, , 

i 4,257 

Italy  .. 

1 Foreign  „ 

1 

•• 

! 1,800 

j Total 

•• 

1 547,653 

1 

The  above  exports  were  carried  in  116  steamers  of  143,010 
tons  register  of  which  : — 


N ationality. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

British  , , 

100 

124,550 

Norwegian  ., 

9 

12,797 

Spanish  . . . . , . 

2 

2,900 

Italian  . . . . . . . . ! 

3 

1,630 

Swedish  . , . . . , 

1 

620 

Austrian  . . . , , . . i 

1 

513 

Total  . . 

U6 

143,010 

Mining  and  Smelting  Worhs, 

Both  foundries  had  26  furnaces  working  continually  during 
the  year,  owing  to  the  plentiful  supply  of  raw  material  produced 
by  the  increased  activity  in  the  mines, 

203,596  tons  of  lead  ore  were  smelted,  out  of  which  18,175 
tons  of  pig  lead  were  made  containing  from  2,100  to  2,357  grammes 
of  silver  to  the  ton. 

The  following  are  the  quantities  of  marketable  ores  produced 
in  addition  to  the  above : — 


Mining  and 

smelting 

works. 


so 


GREECE. 


Quantity. 

Tons. 

Manganese  iron  ore  . . .4 

145,314 

H ematite  iron  ore  . , . . . . 

29,500 

G-alena  (dressed)  ..  .. 

12,087 

Lead  ore  (foundry) 

10,504 

Lead  smoke  ..  .. 

1,715 

Blend  of  zinc  lead,. 

512 

Zinc  ore,  calamine  (roasted) 

25,682 

Total  . . , , 

•• 

225,414 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  say  what  will  be  the  Government’s 
revenue  on  the  above  products  for  1895  as  its  10  per  cent,  share 
on  the  net  profits  is  fixed  by  a special  board,  seven  months  after 
the  end  of  the  year ; but  it  may  be  stated  that  the  Government 
share  in  1895  will  be  much  more  than  in  1894  in  which  year  it 
was  400,000  dr.  (9,900/.). 

A Bill  has  been  introduced  to  amend  the  Mining  Laws  of  1884 
and  to  facilitate  the  granting  of  mining  concessions.  During  the 
twelve  years  that  the  present  law  has  been  in  force  no  mining 
concessions  have  been  granted  owing  to  the  restrictions  imposed 
and  the  difficulty  of  getting  a concession  grant  through  Parlia- 
ment. It  is  proposed  that  concessions  should  in  future  be  granted 
by  royal  decree  on  the  advice  of  the  Board  of  Mines. 
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Annex  1. — Eeturn  of  Expenditure  from  January  1,  1895,  to 
July  31,  1895,  compared  with  Credits  taken  by  Budget. 


Budget  for 
1895. 

Expenditure 

from 

January  1, 
1895, 

to  July  31, 
1895. 

Estimated 
Expenditure 
up  to 

As  compared  with 
Budget. 

December 
31,  1895.* 

Excess. 

Decrease. 

Service  of  the  Public  Debt 

Drachmae. 

21,926,326 

Drachmae. 

10,085,803 

Drachmae. 

7,204,145 

Drachmae. 

Drachmae. 

4,636,378 

Concessions  and  grants  ... 

134,500 

223,561 

159,750 

248,811 

Pension  List  

5,177,100 

891,9.18 

637,095 

3,64.8,067 

Civil  List  

1,325,000 

756,250 

540,175 

28,575 

Parliament 

490,320 

426,250 

304,460 

240,390 

Ministry  of — 
Foreign  Affairs  ... 

2,129,310 

635,746 

454,100 

1,039,464 

Justice  

5,351,160 

1 1,957,049 

1,397,890 

1,996,221 

Interior 

13,048,019 

4,437,752 

3,169,820 

5,440,447 

Eeligion  and  Instruction 

7,78.9,689 

2,889,130 

2,063,665 

2,826,894 

War  

15,416,183 

6,076,945 

4,340,675 

4,998,563 

Marine  

5,500.714 

2,113,200 

1,509,425 

1,878,039 

Finance  

2,824,854 

1,270,921 

1,078,160 

475,773 

Cost  of  collecting  revenue 

9,325,488 

1,852,003 

1,322,860 

6,150,625 

Various  payments 

2,601,981 

267,158 

190,825 

2,143,998 

Warrants  (not  yet  presented) 
issued  for  sums  due  

2,352,268 

1,680,700 

Total  

93,040,644 

36,235,974 

26,053,745 

489,201 

35,263,09  4 

* This  estimate  is  based  on  the  figures  of  expenditure  from  January  1 to  July  1,  1895, 


Annex  2. — Comparison  of  Budgets  of  1895  and  1896. 


Eetenue. 


1890. 

1895. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Drachmae. 

Drachmae. 

Drachmae. 

Drachmae. 

Direct  taxes 

19,491,074 

20,006,908 

515,834 

Duties  and  excise  on 
articles  of  consumption 

31,024,895 

17,872,464 

30,798,000 

225,895 

Stamps  and  dues 

18,061,730 

. . 

189,263 

Monopolies 

i 1*760,378 

11,373,250 

387,128 

. . 

Eevenue  from  State 
property 

3,624,730 

3,644,560 

19,830 

22,500 

Sale  of  State  property. . 

972,400 

994,900 

, . 

Repayment  of  advances 

1,044,600 

1,157,000 

! 

112,400 

Arrears  of  taxes  due  . . 

3,355,000 

2,355,000 

. . 

Receipts  from  liglit- 
liouses  . . 

300,000 

300,000 

Receipts  from  inter- 
national telegraphs  . . 

650,000 

650,000 

Receipts  for  elementary 
instruction 

100,000 

2,600,000 

2,500,000 

Municipal  contributions 
for  police 

1,200,000 

Extraordinary  receipts 

700,000 

320,000 

380,000 

•• 

Total 

90,894,541 

93,461,348 

993,023 

3,359,830 

(2124) 
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GKEECE. 


Expendttuee. 


1896. 

1895. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Drachm®, 

Drachm®. 

Drachm®. 

Drachm®. 

State  bonds  . . 

200,000 

200,000 

Concessions  and  grants 

130,000 

6,361,700 

134.500 

4,500 

Pension  List  . . 

5,177,100 

184,600 

Civil  List 

1,325,000 

1,325,000 

Parliament 

862,920 

490,320 

372,600 

Service  of  the  Public 

Debt 

21,692,058 

21,726,326 

34,268 

Ministry  of — 

Foreign  Affairs 

2,129,140 

2,129,310 

170 

J ustiee 

5,341,060 

5,3.51,160 

10,100 

Interior 

13,147,385 

13,043,019 

104,366 

Keligion  and  In- 

struction , , 

5,063,245 

7,789,689 

, . 

2,726,444 

War 

15,999,585 

15,416,183 

683,402 

, * 

Marine  . . 

5,599,300 

5,500,714 

98,586 

Finance 

1,494,017 

2,824,854 

1,330,837 

Cost  of  collecting 

revenue  . . • . 

8,991.557 

9,325,488 

333,931 

Various  payments 

2,885,380 

2,601,981 

283,399 

•• 

Total  . , . . 

90,222,350 

93,035,649 

1,626,953 

4,440,251 

Note. — Exchange  at  44*40  dr.  per  1/. 


Annex  3. — Table  showing  Quantity  and  Value  of  Exports  from  Greece  during  the  Years  1893-95. 
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Annex  4. — Table  showing  Quantity  and  Value  of  Impoi’ts  into  Greece  during  the  Years  1893-95. 
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Annex  5. — Keturn  of  Imports  into  G e from  the  undermentioned  Countries  during  the  Years  1889-94. 
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Total  ..  ..  162,122,869  153,657,090  155,514,982  116,041,594 


Annex  6. — Keturn  of  Exports  from  Greece  to  the  undermentioned  Countries  during  the  Years  1889-94. 
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Annex  7. — Table  showing  the  Total  Exports  at  Custom-houses  named  during  the  Years  1887-94. 
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Annex  8.— Table  showing  the  Total  Imports  at  Custom-houses  named  during  the  Years  1887-94. 
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Annex  9. — Tablp  showing  the  Tonnage  oh  Ships.  Entered  at  all 
the  Greek  Ports  together  from  the  Six  Chief  Countries 
during  the  Years  1890-95. 


Tear. 

Italy. 

England. 

Austria. 

France. 

Eussia. 

Holland. 

Tons. 

Tons.* 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1890  

657,737 

320,959 

200,907 

102,079 

38.754 

33,889 

1891 

489,674 

385,615 

212,754 

238,845 

65,991 

34,925 

1892  

8U,418 

352,822 

154,752 

217,482 

54,715 

29,447 

1893  

439,255 

280,381 

200,845 

182,226 

50,362 

14,768 

1894 

373  769 

381,735 

308,879 

240,827 

50,961 

19,565 

1895  

411,448 

328,895 

301,781 

173,997 

77,138 

27,060 

' nnex  10. — Tonnage  of  Ships  Entered  at  the  Four  Principa 
Ports  of  Greece  during  the  Years  1890-95. 


Year. 

i Piraeus. 

Corfu. 

Sjra, 

Patras. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

In  1890 

980,396 

532,986 

425,128 

109,896 

Of  which  English  , . 

220,529 

10,032 

131,899 

67,385 

In  1891 

1,087,730 

506,221 

388,866 

129,659 

Of  which  English  . . 

159,310 

19,330 

133,050 

86,743 

In  1892. 

1,337,673 

534,479 

290,123 

251,546 

Of  which  English  . . 

308,747 

7,240 

125,442 

221,908 

In  1893 

886,071 

409,061 

194,954 

i 101,972 

Of  which  English  . . 

115,686 

15,697 

172,803 

85,697 

In  1894 

1,327,585 

381,050 

248,099 

157,518 

Of  which  English  . . 

140,763 

. . ^ 

174,370 

166,552 

In  1895. , 

1,249,589 

381,977 

246,287 

151,940 

Of  Avhich  English  . . 

121,181 

29,298 

122,012 

175,388 

^ Information  withlaeld. 


Annex  11. — Cattle  Carried  by  British  Vessels  to  Piraeus 
during  the  Years  1891-95. 


Year. 

Number  of 
A'essels. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

ttle. 

Horses. 

Sheep. 

1891  . . . J 

11 

16,833 

1,190 

13 

10,709 

1892  . . 

6 

8,473 

956 

4 

3,960 

1893  . . 

7 

11,813 

845 

6,954 

1894  . . 

3 

4,472 

338 

. . 

1,790 

1895  . . 

1 

50 

•• 

25 

•• 

Total 

28 

41,911 

8,329 

42 

23,413 

40 


GREECE. 


Annex  12. — Coals  carried  by  British  Vessels  to  Piraeus 
during  the  Years  1891-95. 


Year. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Coal. 

1891 

45 

48,923 

Tons. 

88,862 

1892  

57 

64,587 

116,828 

1893  

38 

43.176 

78,429 

1894  

62 

73,057 

129,176 

1895  

48 

59,264 

108,442 

Total 

250 

289,007 

521,737 

Annex  13. — Number  and  Tonnage  of  British  Vessels  calling  at  Piraeus,  Volo,  and  Ergasteria,  Eegistered  at  Consulate 

during  the  Years  1890-95. 
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Annex  14.— Movement  of  Foreign  Shipping  at  Piraeus  during  the  Years  1894-95. 


Values  unobtainable. 
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Annex  15.— Export  of  Silk  and  Cocoons. 


Yeai’. 

Description. 

Countries  to  which  Exported — 

France. 

Italy. 

Austria. 

Turkey. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts.  i 

Cwts.  - 

1890  .. 

Prepared  silk 

116 

. . 

1 i 

1 

.. 

Raw  silk  . . » , 

143 

. . 

, , 

Cocoons 

512 

1,699 

1 475 

1 

34  , 

1891  .. 

Prepared  silk 

40 

! 

..  ; 

Raw  silk  . , 

259 

, . 

1 , , 

, * 

Cocoons 

1 234 

1,389 

i ,7 

49 

1892  . . 

Prepared  silk 

40 

.. 

1 

1 

Raw  silk 

142 

237 

1 17 

Cocoons 

661 

1,982 

1 134 

31 

1893  .. 

Prepared  silk 

69 

4 

6 

5 

Raw  silk  . . . . 

134 

8 

1 11 

1 

Cocoons  . . . 

1,309 

1,629 

i 41 

1 

49 

1894  .. 

Prepared  silk 

30 

1 

Raw  silk  . . 

204 

17 

8 

Cocoons 

657 

1,167 

2S 

133 

1895  . . 

PrejDared  silk 

77 

14 

8 

1 

Raw  silk  . . . . 

1 199 

40 

8 

1 

Cocoons 

j 

501 

I 

1,712 

52 

31 

Annex  16. — Traffic  and  Toll  Eetiivn  of  Corinth  Canal,  1895. 


Month. 

Number  of 
Steamers. 

Tonnage. 

Toll. 

1 

January..  .. 

128 

1 

13,450 

19,676 

! Fr.  c. 

! 7,940  90 

February 

153 

1 10,814  70 

March  . . . , 

! 222 

34,042 

1 18,639  10 

April  . , 

199 

33,357 

18,896  35 

May 

i 270 

32,867 

1 21,230  25 

June 

255 

33,381 

19,996  90 

July  . . . . . . . . i 

213 

32,481 

19,875  70 

August  . . 

208 

31,046 

19,659  50 

September 

172 

29,129 

17,964  40 

October . . 

172 

30,201 

17,938  60 

November 

182 

28,638 

16,345  70 

December 

150 

27,185 

14,791  95 

Total  . . . . . . 

2,324 

34d,4o3 

204,094  05 

44  GREECE. 


Annex  17. — ShowIi^g  course  of  Exchange  per  IL  during  the 
Years  1894-95. 


Month. 

1894. 

1895. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Dr. 

1. 

Dr. 

]. 

Dr. 

1. 

Dr.  1. 

January. , 

42 

60 

41 

70 

47 

50 

46  10 

February 

43 

15 

42 

60 

47 

60 

45  50 

March  . , . , 

43 

65 

42 

90 

47 

30 

47  00 

April 

43 

55 

43 

25 

47 

20 

46  60 

May  . . . • 

44 

40 

42 

35 

46 

70 

45  00 

June 

43 

85 

42 

85 

45 

50 

44  40 

July 

44 

20 

43 

50 

44 

80 

44  50 

August 

44 

40 

43 

20 

44 

60 

44  00 

September 

43 

90 

.43 

55 

44 

20 

43  90 

October.. 

44 

35 

43 

70 

44 

00 

43  75 

November 

45 

45 

44 

30 

44 

50 

43  80 

December 

47 

50 

45 

65 

45 

10 

44  50 

Annex  18. — Keturn  of  British  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  Pirseus  in  the  Year  1895, 

Direct  Trade  in  British  Vessels  from  and  to  Great  Britain  and  British  Colonies, 
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Annex  19.— Return  of  British  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  Volo  for  the  Year  1895. 
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GREECE. 
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Note.— Seven  steamers  in  port  at  the  end  of  the  year,  tonnage,  8,147  ; crew,  144  ; entered  in  1895,  hut  still  operating  in  January,  1896,  for  export,  will  appear  in  clearances  of  next 
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• • 

*. 

lid. 

1642.  Beira 

• • 

id. 

1583.  Rio  Grande  do  Sul 

, , 

4d. 

1643.  St.  Jago  de  Cuba 

• • 

4id 

1584.  Nagasaki  .. 

, , 

Id. 

1644.  Christiania 

6d. 

1685.  Hakodate 

• • 

, , 

Id. 

1645.  Lisbon 

• • 

lid. 

1586.  Frankfort  .. 

• • 

, , 

3d. 

1646.  Brussels 

• • 

id. 

1587.  Samoa  .. 

• • 

. , 

Id. 

1647.  Vera  Cruz  . . 

id. 

1588.  Cherbourg  .. 

• • 

lid. 

1648.  Tunis 

• • 

Id. 

1589.  Damascus  .. 

. . 

Id. 

1649.  Antwerp 

• • 

Id. 

1690.  New  York  .. 

, . 

Id. 

1650.  Tokio 

• • 

Id. 

1591.  Athens 

, , 

2d. 

1651.  Honolulu  .. 

id. 

1592.  Baghdad  .. 

• • 

Id. 

1652.  Stettin 

lid. 

1593.  Vienna 

• • 

. . 

lid. 

1653.  Bangkok  . . 

Id. 

1594.  Montevideo 

• « 

. . 

2id. 

1654.  Batoum 

lid. 

1595.  Swatow 

. . 

lid. 

1655.  Mexico 

9id. 

1596.  Foochow  . . 

. . 

Id. 

1656.  Odessa 

lid. 

1597.  Tamsui  •• 

.. 

Id. 

1657.  Reunion 

• • 

Id. 

1598.  Chungking,. 

Id. 

1658.  Tokio 

• • 

• • 

lid. 

1599.  Chefoo 

. . 

Id. 

1659.  Maranham.. 

• • 

• • 

Id. 

1600.  Tokio 

. . 

lid. 

1660.  Copenhagen 

• • 

• • 

Id. 

1601.  Bangkok  . . 

fl . 

Id. 

1661.  Berlin 

lid. 

1602.  Caracas 

. . 

lid. 

1662.  Teheran 

2id. 

-1603.  Sofia  j .. 

, . 

2id. 

1663.  Salonica 

lid. 

1604.  Belgrade  . . 

. . 

2id. 

1664.  Manila 

id. 

1605.  Shanghai  . . 

. . 

2id. 

1665.  Florence  .. 

5id. 

1606.  Canton  .. 

. . 

lid. 

1666.  Dakar 

id. 

1607.  Meshed 

. , 

lid. 

1667.  Havre 

2d. 

1608.  Erzerourn  . . 

. . 

Id. 

1668.  Rouen 

2d. 

1609.  Galatz 

. . 

2d. 

1669.  Corfu 

id. 

1610.  Port  Said  ..  ■ 

. . 

lid. 

1670.  Calais  ' 

Id. 

1611.  The  Hague .. 

. . 

l^d. 

1671.  Tehran 

IJd. 

1612.  Calais 

.. 

id. 

1672.  Barcelona  .. 

2d. 

1613.  Newchwang 

. . 

Id. 

1673.  Amsterdam 

Id. 

1614.  Copenhagen 

.. 

Id. 

1674.  Bordeaux  ., 

2id. 

1615.  Odessa 

2d. 

1675.  Warsaw 

Id. 

1616.  Gothenburg 

* • 

2d. 

1676.  Havana  .. 

lid. 

1617.  Mannheim  .. 

lid. 

1677.  Berlin 

Id. 

1618.  Old  Calabar 

. . 

5d. 

1678.  Beira 

lid. 

1619.  Pekin 

. . 

2id. 

1679.  Saigon 

Id. 

1620.  Taganrog  . . 

.. 

2d. 

1680.  Trebizond  .. 

Id. 

1621.  Brindisi 

.. 

2id. 

1681.  Vera  Cruz,. 

lid. 

1622.  Jeddah 

. « 

lid. 

1682.  Patras 

Id. 

1623.  Hamburg  . . 

.. 

3d. 

1683.  La  Rochelle 

• • 

lid. 

1624.  Angora 

.. 

lid. 

1684.  Madrid  .. 

• • 

lid. 

1625.  Buda-Pesth.. 

.. 

lid. 

1685.  Belgrade  .. 

• • 

2d. 

1626.  Beyrout 

. . 

Id. 

1686.  Algiers 

5d. 

1627.  Bushire 

2d. 

1687.  Galveston  .. 

2id. 

1628.  Stettin 

• • 

2id. 

1688.  New  Orleans 

2d. 

1629.  Porto  Rico  .. 

Id. 

1689.  Suakin 

Id. 

1630.  Rotterdam  .. 

. . 

id. 

1690.  Pernambuco 

• • 

Id. 

1631.  Alexandria.. 

. . 

lid. 

1691.  Guatemala.. 

• • 

lid. 

1632.  Tokio 

. . 

2id. 

1692.  Guayaquil  .. 

• • 

Id. 

1633.  Tangier 

.. 

lid. 

1693.  Wenchow  .. 

• • 

Id. 

1634.  Oporto 

• • 

lid. 

1694.  Piraeus 

• • 

3d. 
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Sir  E.  Satovj  to  the  Marquis  of  Salishury. 

My  Lord,  Tokio,  February  22,  1896. 

I HAVE  the  honour  to  transmit  herewith  enclosed  to  your 
Lordship  a Eeport  by  Mr.  Vice-Consul  Longford  on  the  Foreign 
Trade  of  Japan  during  the  past  year. 

An  endeavour  has  been  made  in  drawing  up  this  Eeport  to 
comply  as  far  as  possible  with  the  suggestions  contained  in  the 
letter  addressed  to  your  Lordship  by  the  Association  of  Chambers 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom  on  December  2 last. 

The  Eeport  will  be  found  to  contain — 

1.  Descriptions  of  the  conditions  and  requirements  of  trade 
in  Japan. 

2.  Notices  of  probable  openings  for  British  trade. 

3.  Eeference  to  some  special  classes  of  goods  used  in  Japan, 
e.g.,  cotton  yarns. 

4.  An  account  both  of  the  marked  progress  of  the  manu- 
facturing industry  in  Japan,  with  special  reference  to  textiles, 
and  of  the  increasing  import  of  raw  materials. 

o.  Some  practical  suggestions  which  seem  worthy  of  con- 
sideration by  British  manufacturers  and  merchants. 

Hitherto  the  annual  reports  on  the  trade  of  Japan  have  rarely 
been  furnished  till  the  summer  was  far  advanced,  sometimes  even 
later.  This  Eeport,  however,  has  been  prepared  in  time  to  admit 
of  its  being  despatched  by  the  Canadian  mail  of  the  28th  instant, 
so  that  it  should  be  in  your  Lordship’s  hands  about  the  end  of 
March. 

The  great  expansion  which  has  taken  place  in  recent  years  in 
the  volume  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Japan,  the  increasing  wealth 
of  the  people,  the  rapid  development  of  manufacturing  industries, 
and  more  especially  the  growing  demand  which  the  next  few 
years  are  likely  to  produce  for  all  kinds  of  metals,  machinery, 
war  materials,  ships,  &c.,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  staples  of 
trade,  combine  to  render  the  present  period  of  commercial 
activity  in  this  country  one  worthy  of  the  interest  and  attention 
of  British  manufacturers. 

I have,  &c. 

(Signed;  ERNEST  SATOW. 
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General  Remarks, 

The  foreign  trade  of  Japan  has  hitherto  onl}^  been  dealt  with 
by  Her  Majesty’s  Consuls  in  annual  reports,  in  each  of  which  it 
has  been  the  custom  to  review  the  whole  trade  of  one  year.  The 
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great  expansion  which  has  recently  taken  place  in  , the  value  of 
that  trade,  the  undoubted  hopes  that  are  justly  entertained  not 
only  by  Japanese,  but  by  foreign  manufacturers  and  merchants, 
that  this  expansion  is  but  the  earnest  of  a much  greater  one  that 
is  soon  to  come,  the  steady  increase  of  the  industrial  capacity  of 
the  Japanese  people,  and  more  especially  the  interest  which, 
prompted  in  the  first  instance  by  the  renown  of  Japan’s  military 
success,  has  at  last  been  stirred  in  England  as  to  her  commercial 
possibilities,  justified  during  the  past  year  some  departure  from 
the  old  rule.  Two  reports  were  accordingly  prepared  on  the 
whole  foreign  trade,  and  have  been  published  in  England  during  foreign  trade, 
the  course  of  the  year,  giving  the  statistics  of  the  trade  and  re- 
viewing its  progress  (1)  for  the  first  half,  and  (2)  for  the  third 
quarter  of  the  year,  and  to  the  latter  was  added  a brief  postscript 
containing  some  details  of  the  trade  during  the  month  of  October. 

The  annual  return  of  the  whole  foreign  trade  of  Japan  issued  by 

the  Department  of  Finance,  from  which  all  annual  statistics  have 

hitherto  been  invariably  compiled,  has  not  yet  been  published, 

and  while  therefore  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  review  the  trade  of  Material 

1895  with  as  much  detail  as  access  to  that  return  would  admit  of 

sufficient  information  with  regard  to  it  can  perhaps  be  given,  with  1595 

the  aid  of  the  previous  reports  and  the  Japanese  monthly  returns 

for  November  and  December,  to  justify  its  publication  without 

awaiting  the  more  liberal  material  that  the  annual  return  would 

afford.  Early  information  as  to  the  trade  in  foreign  countries  is  one 

of  the  points  upon  which  stress  has  been  laid  by  the  Association 

of  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 

present  condition  of  trade  and  its  prospects  in  Japan  now  seem 

to  justify  the  experiment  of  endeavouring  to  meet  that  desire 

by  sacrificing,  to  some  small  degree,  detail  in  tabular  statistics. 

The  result  of  the  year’s  trade  is  such  that  it  may  be  said  to  Satisfactory 
have  been  satisfactory  to  all  interested  in  it,  to  the  manufacturer 
in  England,  for  whose  productions  there  has  been  an  increased 
demand ; to  the  British  merchants  in  Japan  to  whom  the  year 
has  been  a good  one  ; and  to  the  Japanese  producer,  whether 
agriculturist  or  manufacturer,  who  has  found  for  his  goods  a 
market  abroad  to  an  extent  far  beyond  that  achieved  by  him  in 
any  previous  year.  At  the  beginning  and  during  the  early  stages 
of  the  war  with  China,  a check  was  naturally  given  to  general 
consumption  of  every  article  that  was  not  an  absolute  necessity  of 
life  and  to  the  sinking  of  capital  in  permanent  investments,  while 
the  monopolisation  by  the  Government  for  military  purposes  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  shipping  and  railway  transport  facilities 
necessitated  a decrease  in  the  amount  of  the  productions  of  the 
Japanese  farmer  and  fisherman  placed  upon  the  market  for  sale 
to  foreigners. 

But  with  the  conclusion  of  peace  a revival  of  industry  Kevival  of 
and  prosperity  speedily  took  place,  which  soon  surpassed  in 
its  extent  anything  that  had  ever  been  experienced  in  the 
connlry  in  its  previous  history.  The  purchasing  power  of  the 
people  being  largely  augmented  produced^ a greatly  increased 
(4730) 
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demand  for  luxuries  of  every  kind,  and  a consequent  marked  rise 
of  prices ; the  freight  capacity  of  various  railways  was  taxed  to 
the  utmost,  while  the  promotion  of  entirely  new  industrial  under- 
takings such  as  railways,  spinning,  sugar,  and  silk  factories, 
docks,  &c.,  and  the  increase  of  the  capital  and  capacity  of  those 
already  in  existence,  reached  an  extent  and  variety  that  were 
almost  bewildering.  The  payment  of  large  dividends  by  the 
older  companies  and  the  high  premiums  at  which  their  shares 
were  quoted  in  the  market,  almost  without  a solitary  exception, 
have  produced  what  may  well  seem  to  the  foreign  observer  a wild 
outburst  of  speculation,  but  m.oney  still  seems  to  flow  in  abund- 
ance for  every  project,  and  its  absorption  in  undertakings  which, 
no  matter  how  prosperous  they  promise  to  be  in  the  future,  cannot 
be  immediately  remunerative,  has  exercised  no  deterrent  influence 
on  the  amount  available  for  the  purchase  of  the  ordinary  com- 
modities of  general  trade.  In  all  classes  of  labour,  whether 
skilled  or  not,  a most  substantial  rise  of  wages  has  taken  place, 
and  while  capitalists,  rushing  eagerly  to  place  their  funds  in 
joint  stock  companies,  are  promoting  the  demand  from  Europe  of 
machinery,  metals,  rails,  and  ships,  the  lower  classes  have  not 
been  deterred  by  any  rise  in  prices  from  maintaining  a higher 
standard  of  living  than  any  to  which  they  have  heretofore  been 
accustomed.  Both  causes  have  contributed  to  the  increase  of 
trade,  and  though  it  would  be  more  than  rash  to  prophecy  that 
the  present  economic  prosperity  will  be  permanent,  abundant 
satisfaction  may  be  felt  by  the  English  manufacturer  in  its  present, 
even  if  only  temporary  existence.  Sufficient  capital  has  been 
already  provided  to  cause  a large  demand  for  some  years  to  come 
on  the  part  of  joint  stock  companies  for  staples  under  the  first 
heading,  and  under  the  second,  the  people  in  general  will  be  hard 
pressed  ere  they  forego  entirely  the  consumption  of  commodities, 
which  they  have  for  a time  enjoyed. 

Aggregate  Trade. 

Total  value  The  total  value  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Japan  for  the  year 

of  trade  in  1895  amounted,  in  sterling,  to  28,150,735/.,  composed  of - 

1895.  ^ > I 


Value. 

£ 

Imports ■ .. 

13,526,710 

Exports  .. 

14  624  025 

These  figures,  which  do  not  include  foreign  produce  re- 
exported from  nor  Japanese  produce  re-imported  into  Japan,  show 
Increase  as  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  ones  for  1893  and  1894 
compared  with  the  large  increases  of  1,874,545/.  and  845,488/.  in  imports ; of 
^ea«°''"  3,226,305/.  and  2,822,683/.  in  exports ; and  of  5,100,850/.  and 

years,  3,668,171/-  in  the  total  values  of  the  whole  trade.  In  considering 
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these  figures  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  pressure  caused  by 
the  war  with  China  was  severely  felt  in  the  early  part  of  1895, 
and  that  throughout  the  latter  part  of  the  year  the  resources  of 
the  country  were  largely  devoted  to  the  extensive  military  opera- 
tions which  were  still  being  carried  on  for  the  subjugation  of 
the  Island  of  Formosa.  That  so  large  an  increase  should  under 
these  circumstances  have  taken  place  in  the  value  of  the  foreign 
trade,  that  this  increase  should  owe  very  little  to  exceptional 
military  requirements,  and  that  it  shculd  be  almost  entirely  caused 
by  an  increased  export  of  Japanese  productions  and  an  increased 
import  of  the  ordinary  staples  of  trade,  speaks  well  for  the  growing 
industry  and  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  justifies  even  the 
highest  anticipations  that  were  entertained  at  the  commencement 
of  the  year. 

The  distribution  of  the  trade  during  the  year  among  the  Distribution 
foreign  countries  which  principally  shared  in  it  was  as  follows : — amon^^^foreiiui 


Country. 

Value. 

Imports. 

{ Exports. 

Total. 

British  Empire — * 

^xOreat  Britain  . , 

Hong- Kong  . . 

British  India 

Australia 

Canada 

£ 

4,705,427 

875,137 

1,250,188 

107,471 

1,428 

£ 

854,011 

1,989,303 

472,250 

138,785 

215,167 

£ 

5.559.438 
2,864,440 

1.722.438 
246,256 
216,595 

Total 

6,939,651 

3,669,516 

10,609,167 

^^.^^nited  States  .. 
^^France  . . 

.--Germany 
^ China  . . 

966,287 

579,944 

1,274,287 

2,294,285 

5,853,135 

2,638,508 

361,834 

989,636 

6,819,422 

3,218,452 

1,636,121 

.3,283,921 

countries. 


Comparing  these  figures  with  the  corresponding  ones  for  the 
previous  year  shows  the  following  increases  or  decreases  in  the 
trade  of  each  country  with  J apan  in  the  2 years : — 
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Country. 

Value. 

Great  Britain  . . 

Imports 

Exports 

Increase 

• • • • 

£ 

90,910 

227,992 

Total  increase  . . j 

318,902 

Hong-Kong 

Imports  . . 

Exports 

Decrease  . . . . j 

Increase  ..  ..j 

71,707 

284,984 

Total  increase  . . 

213,277 

British  India  . . 

Imports 

Exports 

Increase 

95,140 

84,229 

Total  increase  . . 

179,369 

Australia 

i 

Imports  . . j 

Exports  . . } 

Increase 

48,982 

23,261 

Total  increase  . . 

72,243 

Canada  . . 

Imports 

Exports 

Decrease  

3,538 

17,520 

Total  decrease  . . 

21,058 

British  Empire  . . . , 

Imports 

Exports 

Increase 

159,787 

602,946 

Total  increase  . . 

762,733 

United  States  .. 

Imports 

Exports 

Decrease 

Increase 

234,931 

1,295,136 

Total  increase  . . 

1,060,205 

France  . . , , 

Imports  . , 

Exports 

Increase 

>>  ' • • • 

104,374 

587,073 

Total  increase  . . 

691,447 

Germany 

Imports 

Exports 

Increase 

,,  *1  • • 

409,185 

202,176 

1 Total  increase  . . 

611,361 

China 

Imports 

Exports 

Increase 

• • • • 

451,930 

62,332 

Total  increase  . . 

514,262 

Increase  of  In  a subsequent  part  of  this  report  statistics  are  given  show- 

imports  from  ^^0  development  of  tlie  aggregate  values  of  the  whole  foreign 

tacturing  trade  of  Japan  since  1872.  The  following  table  will  show  how 
countries.  during  the  same  period,  taking  the  same  years  as  illustrations,  the 
values  of  imports  have  increased  from  those  countries  which 
chiefly  supply  Japan  with  manufactured  goods.  The  United 
States  may  here  be  omitted,  as,  though  now  entering  into  com- 
petition, especially  in  machinery  and  metal  manufactures,  with 
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Great  Britain  and  Germany,  heretofore  Japan’s  principal  pur- 
chases from  the  States  have  been  kerosene  oil,  raw  cotton  and 
flour,  none  of  which  possess  any  direct  interest  for  British  manu- 
facturers. The  figures,  as  in  the  subsequent  case,  must  also  be 
given  in  silver  currency,  as  it  would,  at  this  distance  of  time,  be 
more  than  difficult  to  fix  the  exact  sterling  value  of  the  silver  dol- 
lar for  the  years  1872  and  1882,  but  for  purposes  of  comparison 
only  a common  denominator  is  required,  and  the  silver  dollar  will 
perhaps  serve  for  that  purpose  as  well  as  the  English  sovereign. 


Year. 


Yalue  of  Imports  from- 


Great  Britain. 

Germany. 

France. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

1872  

11,907,182 

2,040,263 

2,489,269 

1882  

13,971,858 

1,196,268 

1,464,459 

1892  

20,789,332 

6,375,048 

3,620,500  ^ 

1893  

27,929,628 

7,318,133 

7,909,542 

3,305,277 

1894  

42,189,873 

4,348,047 

1895  

1 

45,172,108 

1 

12,233,155 

5,567,466 

The  year  1872  seems  for  reasons  which  it  is  now  impossible  Increase  of 
to  trace  to  have  been  an  exceptional  one  for  German  trade  with 


Japan  at  that  time.  The  average  annual  value  of  German  imports 
during  the  immediately  succeeding  4 years  was  less  than  657,000 
clol.,  and  it  was  not  until  1884  that  it  again  exceeded  2,000,000 
dol.  in  any  1 year.  In  1885  it  again  fell  to  1,670,000  clol.,  but 
since  then  it  has  gradually  grown  from  2,315,000  dol.  in  1885  to 
12,233,155  dol.  in  1895,  the  latter  amount  being  more  than 
eighteen  fold  the  value  in  1873,  and  if  the  figures  were  given  in 
sterling  about  nine  fold. 


:|nany. 
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Large  though  the  increase  is  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
value  of  the  British  import  trade  during  the  same  period,  it  is 
far  from  bearing  the  same  proportion  with  that  of  Germany. 

The  above  figures  for  1872  very  inadequately  represent  for  British  import 
the  reasons  subsequently  stated  on  page  24  of  this  report  the 
value  of  the  import  of  British  manufactures  into  Japan  in  that 
year.  To  the  amount  stated  in  the  table  an  addition  of  at  least 
4,500,000  dol.  would  probably  have  to  be  made  before  even  an 
approximately  correct  idea  of  the  whole  value  would  be  obtained. 

If  this  be  done,  it  will  make  the  value  of  British  imports  into 
Japan  in  1872  nearly  16,500,000  dol.  instead  of  12,000,000  dol., 
and  that  of  the  year  1895  would  therefore  be  only  two  and  three- 
quarters  fold  that  of  1872.  In  sterling  the  increase  is  of  course 
very  much  less,  probal)ly  not  more  than  34  per  cent.,  and  durin<>* 
the  last  7 years,  in  wliicli  the  whole  value  of  Japan’s  import 
trade  has  increased  by  ii.‘;irly  31,000,000  dol.  the  growth  of  the 
sterling  value  of  British  imports  has  been  slow,  and  as  in  the 
whole  period  from  1872,  compared  pro  rata  with  that  of  German 
imports,  small.  The  following  table  shows  the  sterling  values  of 
the  imports  in  each  year  from  both  Great  Britain  and  Germany, 
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Increase  of 
British  as 
compared 
with  German 
imports. 
Imports  from 
British  De- 
pendencies— 
India,  Hong- 
Kong,  &c. 


Imporls  from 
Australia. 


Imports  from 
British  India. 


Year. 

Value  of 
Imports  from 
Great  Britain. 

Increase  or 
Decrease  as 
compared  with 
previous  Years. 

Value  of 
Imports  from 
Germany. 

Increase  or 
Decrease  as 
compared  with 
previous  Years. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1889  .. 

4,032,384 

. . 

756,087 

1890  .. 

4,325,604 

+ 293,220 

1,114,255 

+ 358,168 

3891  .. 

3,332,675 

- 992,929 

854,579 

- 259,676 

1892  .. 

8,107,572 

- 225,103 

952,937 

-f  98,358 

1893  .. 

3,767,590 

-f  660,018 

987,185 

+ 34,248 

1894  .. 

4,614,517 

+ 846,927 

865,102 

- 122,083 

1895  .. 

4,705,427 

-f-  90,910 

1,274,287 

+ ' 409,185 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  that  while  the  value  of 
British  imports  shows  in  7 years  an  increase  of  little  over  673,000/. 
on  an  original  trade  of  over  4,000,000/.,  that  of  German  shows 
an  increase  of  518,200/.  on  an  original  trade  of  756,087/. 

But  if  British  imports  have  not  increased  jpro  rata  with  the 
whole  value  of  Japan’s  import  trade,  some  satisfaction  may  be 
found  in  contemplating  the  steady  increase  of  those  from 
dependencies  of  Great  Britain.  It  was  not  until  the  year  1889 
that  any  distinction  was  for  the  first  time  made  in  the  Japanese 
customs  returns  between  imports  from,  Hong-Kong  and  those 
from  China  proper.  In  1889  the  value  of  the  former  slightly 
exceeded  4,000,000  dol.  In  1894  it  was  nearly  9,000,000  dol., 
and  in  1895  over  8,000,000  dol. 

In  1878  imports  were  for  the  first  time  recorded  from 
Australia  to  the  value  of  23,238  dol.  In  1882  the  value  had 
grown  to  74,301  dol.,  in  1894  to  534,763  dol.,  and  in  1895  to 
1,031,728  dol. 

But  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  British  East  Indies  that  the  most 
marked  development  has  taken  j^lace,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
even  the  present  large  value  of  Indian  Imports  may  very  speedily 
show  still  larger  increases.  The  growth  of  the  trade  is  shown 
in  the  following  table,  dated  from  1877,  which,  as  in  the  case  of 
Australia,  was  the  first  year  in  which  Indian  imports  were 
specially  recorded  in  the  customs  returns  : — 


Year. 

Value  of  Imports 
from 

British  India. 

1877  

Dollars. 

190,527 

1882  

2,306,222 

7,662,003 

1892  

1893  

8,679,029 

1894  

10,560,448 

12,001,807 

1895  

In  19  years  the  value  has  increased  sixty-two  fold. 
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The  principal  seats  of  foreign  trade  in  Japan  are  the  ports  of  Distribution 
Yokohama  and  Hiogo  (including  Osaka),  and  these  ports  may  now  of  foreign 
fairly  claim  to  be  respectively  second  and  third  in  point  of  import- 
ance  as  commercial  bases  in  the  Far  East,  north  of  Hong-Kong,  ports  in 
Shanghai  alone  being  entitled  to  rank  before  either.  The  pro-  Japan, 
srress  of  both  is  shown  in  the  two  following  tables 

o o 


Yokohama. 


Year. 

Value. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollai’s. 

1872 

f.  • • • 

20,063,125 

15,456,805 

35,519,930 

1882 

• • • • 

20,352,426 

26,925,512 

47,277,938 

1892 

. • • • 

31,328,904 

61,552,203 

92,881,107 

1893 

• • • « 

36,305,069 

55,209,586 

91,514,655 

1894 

• • 

50,447,371 

73,015,678 

123,463,049 

1895 

.. 

56,062,553 

84,477,407 

140.539,960 

1 

Hiogo  and  Osaka. 

Value. 

Year. 

Imports. 

' Exports. 

Total. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

1872 

• « • • 

4,246,779 

5,678,224 

9,925,003 

1882 

• • • • 

7,920,033 

6,933,396 

14,853,429 

1892 

• « • • 

36,245,546 

22,554,271 

58,799,817 

1893 

« • • • 

47,799,273 

26,181,865 

73,981,138 

1894 

• • • • 

60,925,316 

30,202,480 

91,127,796 

1895 

.. 

65,222,746 

38,770,795 

103,993,541 

While  the  direct  foreign  trade  of  both  ports  still  falls  far  be-  Trade  of 
low  that  of  Shanghai  it  is  in  both  cases  just  as  far  in  advance  not  Japanese  as 
only  of  that  of  any  other  port  in  China,  but  in  Yokohama  it  sur-  w^^^Chinese 
passes  and  in  Hiogo  nearly  approaches  the  aggregate  value  of  ports, 
that  of  the  five  most  important  ports  in  China  after  Shanghai, 

Canton,  Foochow,  Tientsin,  Amoy,  and  Swatow.  The  aggregate 
values  of  the  foreign  trade  in  these  ports  was  : — 


Year. 

Value. 

Dollars. 

In  1893  ., 

105,425,938 

1894  

110,571,724 

And  a very  brief  comparison  of  these  figures  with  those  in 
the  two  immediately  preceding  tables  will  speedily  show  the  rela- 
tive commercial  importance  of  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  ports. 
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Hiogo  and 
Osaka. 


Yokohama. 


Total  value 
imports. 


Hiogo  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  import  trade  of  Japan,  and  its 
exports  are  increasing  largely.  Osaka  is  the  greatest  commercial 
town  in  Japan,  the  chief  seat  of  the  cotton  spinning  and  of  many 
other  important  industries,  such  as  matches  and  glassware,  the 
headquarters  of  several  great  joint  stock  companies,  and  in  every 
sense  a city  of  great  wealth  and  prosperity.  From  a position  of 
absolute  insignificance,  when  just  as  little  hope  was  entertained  of 
its  future  as  there  was  satisfaction  in  its  existing  condition,  Hiogo 
has  sprung,  in  little  over  20  years,  to  the  position  of  third  com- 
mercial port  in  the  East.  Its  future  is  now  as  promising  as  20, 
or  even  10,  years  ago  it  was  the  reverse.  Many  schemes  for  its 
improvement  by  docks,  harbour  works,  and  new  railways,  and  for 
aiding  its  commerce  by  industrial  banks  are  either  in  contempla- 
tion or  in  actual  progress.  Its  geographical  position  will  give  it 
tlie  lion’s  share  of  whatever  profit  may  be  derived  from  the 
acquisition  of  the  Island  of  Formosa;  its  direct  connection  by 
several  lines  of  rail  with  the  best  harbours  on  the  West  Coast  of 
Japan  will  enable  it  to  control  the  trade  with  Russian  Asia,  when 
the  Siberian  Railway  is  completed ; and  if  a large  trade  should 
ever  arise  with  Australia,  Hiogo  will  also  be  the  place  at  which  it 
wdll  be  principally  carried  on.  It  is  already  the  chief  seat  of  the 
large  and  increasing  trade  with  British  India. 

Yokohama  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  silk  export  trade  from 
Japan.  The  value  of  this  trade  in  1895  was  : — 


Articles. 

Value. 

Dollars. 

Raw  silk 

50,907,545 

Principal  silk  manufactures 

15,337,800 

Total 

66,245,345 

If  this  amount  be  deducted  from  that  of  the  whole  foreign 
trade,  the  balance  falls  far  below  the  value  of  the  trade  of  Hiogo. 
Many  Japanese  do  not  consider  it  to  be  beyond  the  bounds  of 
contemplation  that  ere  many  years  the  whole  trade  of  Yokohama 
may  surpass  even  that  of  Shanghai.  Possibilities  in  China  must, 
they  admit,  be  infinitely  greater  than  any  that  Japan  can  ever 
hope  to  offer,  but  prospects  in  Japan  are  assured,  and  not,  as  in 
the  case  of  China,  dependent  on  remote  eventualities  of  which 
no  earnest  whatsoever  has  yet  been  given. 


Imports. 

The  wdiolc  of  the  imports  from  foreign  countries  to  Japan 
amounted,  as  before  stated,  and  as  is  shown  in  Table  I,  appended 
to  this  rej)ort,  to  13,520,710/.  in  sterling,  and  according  to  the 
figures  in  the  Japanese  Government  returns  to  129,083,297  dol. 
local  silver  currency.  As  in  previous  years,  these  figures  repre- 
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sent  only  the  original  cost  of  the  goods  imported  at  the  place  of 
production  or  shipment,  and  in  order  to  arrive  at  an  estimate  of 
the  amount  actually  paid  by  Japan  for  them,  an  addition  of  15 
per  cent,  should  be  made  to  cover  charges  for  freight,  insurance, 
commission,  &c.  A^dding  this  percentage  to  the  above-mentioned 
amounts,  it  is  found  that  Japan’s  imports  in  1894  cost  her 
15,555,716/.  sterling,  and  148,445,791  dol.  local  silver  currency. 

Taking  the  principal  items  in  Table  I seriatim,  it  will  be  seen  Increase 
that  there  was  a very  large  increase  in  the  value  of  the  import  partiTular"^ 
of  raw  cotton,  but  decreases  in  that  of  cotton  yarn  and  staples, 
piece-goods ; large  increases  in  raw  wool,  woollen  yarn,  blankets, 
and  piece-goods,  with  the  exception  of  Italian  cloth ; increases  in 
bar,  plate,  and  sheet,  tube,  and  pipe  iron,  and  railway  materials, 
but  decreases  in  pig  and  nail  iron  and  rails ; and  decreases  in 
locomotives  and  machinery,  in  all  cases  as  compared  with  the 
corresponding  values  for  1894. 


Raw  Cotton, 

The  import  continues  to  flourish  and  to  keep  pace  with  the  Increasing 
increasing  prosperit}^  of  the  spinning  industry  in  Japan,  that  of 
1895  exceeding  that  of  the  previous  year  by  nearly  21,000  tons 
in  quantity,  and  477,610/.  sterling  in  value. 

The  monthly  returns  in  the  Japanese  customs,  from  which  all 
specific  values  of  imports  in  1895  throughout  this  report  have 
been  compiled,  contain  only  the  aggregate  values  of  all  the 
imports  from  each  country,  and  do  not  therefore  afford  any 
material  for  apportioning  imports  in  detail  between  the  several 
foreign  countries  which  supplied  them.  But  an  approximate 
idea  in  regard  to  raw  cotton  can  be  obtained  from  the  latest 
report  of  the  Cotton  Spinners  Guild,  of  Japan,  which  represents 
fifty-five  factories  actually  in  work  at  the  close  of  1895. 

The  whole  import  during  the  year,  according  to  the  customs 
returns,  was  about  207,000,000  lbs.  A considerable  portion  of  this 
must  have  remained  unsold  at  the  close  of  the  year,  probably 
owing  to  the  disputes  which  arose  between  Chinese  importers 
and  Japanese  buyers,  on  account  of  the  alleged  frauds  on  the 
part  of  the  former,  referred  to  below. 

The  whole  quantity  of  raw  cotton  consumed  by  the  fifty-five  Consumpfion 
factories  was  182,000,000  lbs.,  made  up  as  follows  : — 


Articles. 

i 

Quantity. 

Lbs. 

Japanese  cotton 
Chinese  „ 

2,351,000 

81,404,000 

British  India  cotton 

71,938,000 

American  cotton  . . 

18,552,000 

Miscellaneous  cotton  . • 

7,755,000 
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tncreasing 
import  of 
Indian  cotton. 


Inferiority  of 
Chinese  raw 
cotlon. 


Import  of 
cotton  yarn 
in  1895. 


Trade  in 
cotton  yarn 
during-  1895. 


Failures  to 
observe 
contracts  on 
the  jiart  of 
native  de  ders. 


Trade  n 
particular 
.u'rades  of 
Lancashire 
spiiinings. 


The  latter  included  about  412,000  lbs.  of  Egyptian  cotton. 
Assuming  that  the  above  figures  represent  the  whole  import  of 
Indian  raw  cotton  in  1895,  these  show  a very  large  advance  as 
compared  with  previous  years.  In  1894,  the  whole  import 
recorded  in  the  customs  returns  was  56,000,000  lbs.,  and  in  1893, 
49,000,000  lbs. 

Much  dissatisfaction  has  been  felt  during  the  year  by  the  various 
Japanese  spinning  companies  at  the  quality  of  the  cotton  imported 
from  China.  It  has  been  found  to  be  so  impregnated  with  water 
that  from  13  to  15  per  cent,  of  the  weight  is  alleged  to  represent 
moisture,  with  which  the  cotton  had  been  dishonestly  saturated  by 
the  Chinese  exporters.  Nosuch  charge  is  laid  against  Indian  cotton, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  bad  reputation  which  Chinese  cotton  is 
now  acquiring  will  soon  tend  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
import  of  the  latter. 


Cotton  Yarn. 

The  import  in  1895  shows  a decrease  of  805  tons,  about  3,220 
bales  in  quantity,  and  134,682^.  in  value,  as  compared  with  1894. 
The  whole  import,  amounting  to  about  35,000  bales,  was  practi- 
cally of  Lancashire  yarns,  a very  few  bales  of  Bombay  spinnings 
being  imported. 

The  year  1894  closed  with  very  light  stocks  in  the  hands  of 
importers  in  Japan,  and  a fair  demand  on  the  part  of  native 
buyers  for  ordinary,  as  opposed  to  gassed  and  fine  plain  yarns. 
The  market  for  the  latter  was  suffering  from  a want  of  confidence 
on  the  part  of  buyers,  due  in  a great  measure  to  the  heavy  losses 
they  were  incurring  over  forward  contracts,  entered  into  before 
ihe  war  broke  out  with  China,  for  delivery  in  the  autumn  of 
1894.  Several  instances  occurred  of  dealers  failing  to  observe 
their  contnicts.  A very  notable  case  has  been  on  several 
occasions  referred  to  in  the  London  press,  in  which  one  of  the 
largest  and  wealthiest  yarn  dealers  in  Yokohama  set  the  judg- 
ment rendered  against  him  in  his  own  Court  of  Justice  at 
contemptuous  defiance,  and  extorted,  by  the  threat  of  a general 
boycott,  in  which  he  was  supported  con  amove  by  all  the  guilds 
()1  yarn  dealers  in  Japan,  a considerable  abatement  on  contract 
price  from  an  Englisli  firm  of  importers. 

Speaking  generally,  a small  business  was  done  in  1895  in 
ordinary  16/24’s  and  28/32’s  water  twist,  but  none  at  all  in 
mock- water  or  Bombay^  yarns,  both  the  latter  having  for  a long 
time  past  been  entirely  supplanted  by  the  produce  of  the  native 
mills.  The  hard  water  twists  of  Lancashire  have  so  far  met  with 
little  competition  from  Japanese  spinnings,  and  being  required 
1(0’  special  purposes,  for  which  soil  yarns  are  not  adapted,  must, 
lor  the  present  at  all  events,  command  a certain  amount  of  the 
trade.  In  38/42’s  also  a small  business  will  always  be  done. 

In  2/32’s  and  2/42’s  two  folds,  especially  the  latter,  a very 
large  business  in  1895  has  to  be  recorded,  these  spinnings  being 
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fortunately  interfered  with  so  far  only  to  a trifling  extent  by  the 
products  of  the  Japanese  mills.  In  fact,  these  2 classes,  together 
with  gassed  and  fine  plain  yarns,  now  represent  the  great  bulk  of 
the  English  yarn  trade  with  Japan.  . During  the  autumn  of  1895, 
the  demand  for  gassed  and  fine  plain  yarns  became  greatly 
intensified,  and  a very  large  business  was  the  result.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  year,  however,  it  became  evident  that  the  import 
was  in  excess  of  requirements,  and  prices  in  Manchester  having 
at  the  same  time  risen,  the  condition  of  the  market  in  Japan 
became  such  that  these  grades  of  Lancashire  spinnings  could 
be  repurchased  from  the  original  buyers  at  prices  below  those  at 
which  they  could  be  replaced  from  England.  The  result  of  the 
year’s  trade  was,  on  the  whole,  eminently  satisfactory  both  to 
the  English  importer  and  the  native  dealer  in  Japan. 

Among  the  many  factories  now  in  course  of  erection  in  Jap aff,  Factories  for 
two  are  said  to  be  intended  for  spinning  gassed  yarns.  As  these  spinning 
yarns  are  made  exclusively  from  Egyptian  cotton,  which  would  ^ japan!™^ 
require  to  be  imported  into  Japan  at  very  heavy  cost,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  Lancashire,  with  the  advantages  of  comparative 
proximity  to  the  seat  of  the  cotton  supply,  greater  experience, 
etc.,  will  be  able  to  hold  its  own  against  Japanese  competition  in 
this  particular  line. 


Woollen  Manufactures. 

A very  substantial  increase  has  to  be  recorded  in  the  import  Increased 
not  only  of  these  manufactures,  with  one  exception,  but  also 
raw  wool.  The  quantity  of  the  latter  imported  in  1895  was  f^g^ures 
nearly  double  that  in  1894  ; that  of  blankets  more  than  double  ; raw  wool, 
of  flannels  nearly,  and  of  cloth,  much  more  than  three-fold ; and 
of  miscellaneous  woollen  piece-goods  and  cotton  mixtures,  nearly 
double.  A considerable  portion  of  the  blankets  and  cloth  was, 
no  doubt,  intended  for  Government  use,  to  replenish  military  stores  . 
which  must  have  become  rhoroughly  exhausted  during  the  winter 
campaign  of  1894-95  in  the  north  of  China,  but  a fair  share 
of  the  increase  must  also  be  ascribed  to  an  increased  consumption 
on  the  part  of  the  people.  In  Italian  cloths  there  was  a con- 
siderably decreased  import  in  1895  as  compared  with  the  previous 
year.  Stocks  in  the  hands  of  both  foreign  importers  and  native 
wholesale  dealers  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  were  unusually 
large,  amounting  to  an  “ overplus  of  3 months’  ordinary  average 
consumption,  while  at  the  same  time  consumption  was  below 
the  average.  Prices  also  rose  in  England,  and  the  usual  import 
was  therefore  considerably  checked,  though  only  temporarily. 
Substantial  improvements  in  the  import  have  marked  the  close 
of  last  and  the  commencement  of  the  current  year,  and  no 
anticipations  need  be  entertained  as  to  any  permanent  decline. 

The  trade  in  mousseline  de  laine  has  always  been  a French  Morssselines^ 
one,  English  manufacturers  never  having  been  able  to  compete 
with  the  prices  at  which  those  of  France  produce  these  goods. 
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Japan  now  proposes  to  institute  this  industry  herself,  and  two 
-companies  have  recently  been  formed,  one  in  Tokio  and  one  in 
Osaka,  each  with  a capital  of  1,000,000  dol.,  to  establish  mousse- 
line factories.  A representative  of  the  last  has  already  started 
for  France  to  purchase  the  necessary  machinery,  and  steps  are 
being  taken  to  have  a formal  petition  presented  to  the  Diet 
praying  for  the  abolition  of  the  import  duty  now  levied  on  raw 
wool.  This  privilege  has  already  been  conferred  on  the  cotton- 
spinning industry.  It  can  be  claimed  with  equal  justice  by  the 
increasing  woollen  industry.  At  present  all  the  “woollen  fancies’^ 
imported  into  Japan  from  Europe  are  made  from  Australian 
wool.  If  the  latter  is  brought  direct  from  Australia  to  Japan, 
freed  from  the  burthen  of  import  duty,  and  manufactured  by 
Japanese,  not  only  would  native  consumers  be  able  to  satisfy 
their  requirements  much  more  cheaply  than  they  do  at  present, 
but  Japan  might  in  time  hope  even  to  undersell  European  woollen 
productions  in  other  Asiatic  countries. 

So  runs  the  draft  of  the  proposed  petition.  Although  several 
classes  of  woollen  goods  have  for  many  years  past  practically 
disappeared  from  the  list  of  imports  into  Japan,  such  as  alpacas, 
camlets,  camlet  cords,  China  hgures,  lastings,  lustres,  Orleans, 
Spanish  stripes,  &c.,  the  trade  in  mousselines  has  alw^ays  been  an 
important  and  valuable  one,  and  it  is  yearly  and  steadily 
increasing  rather  than  the  reverse.  To  supply  their  own 
requirements  in  it  is,  therefore,  a very  legitimate  aspiration  on 
the  part  of  the  Japanese,  and  it  promises,  if  such  skill  can  be 
achieved  in  the  manufacture  as  to  turn  out  goods  not  inferior 
to  those  produced  in  France,  to  be  just  as  successful  as  a 
commercial  speculation,  even  though  its  field  of  supply  is  limited 
to  Japan,  as  the  cotton  industry  has  already  become.  The  Diet, 
a great  part  of  wliose  policy  might  now  be  well  described  as 
“ Japan  for  the  Japanese,”  will  give  a ready  ear  to  any  petition 
which  is  for  the  benefit  of  industry,  much  more  if  that  industry 
is  of  a nature  to  supplant  a foreign  one.  The  import  duty  on 
raw  wool  will  therefore  be  taken  off,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
French  manufacturers  will  have  to  struggle  against  the  heavy 
impost  of  10  per  cent.,  Avhich  under  the  new  tariff  (not  yet, 
however,  it  may  be  added,  agreed  to  by  France)  will  have  to  be 
paid  on  imported  woollen  manufactures. 

Jhie  woollen  import  trade  to  China  appears  to  be  of  an 
essentially  different  nature  to  that  of  Japan.  Its  whole  annual 
value  is  less  than  5,000,000  dol.,  much  less  than  half  of  that  to 
Japan,  whose  population  is  only  about  one-eighth  that  of  China. 
Among  the  principal  items,  as  in  Japan,  are  cloth  and  Italian 
cloth,  but  while  camlets,  lastings,  long  ells,  and  Spanish  stripes, 
all  English  manufactures,  are  largely  imported  into  China, 
inousselines  de  laine  are  not  mentioned  at  all  in  her  customs 
returns.  If,  therefore,  Japan  proposes  to  supply  woollen  manu- 
factures to  China,  her  attention  will  have  to  be  given  to  other 
branches  than  the  last  mentioned. 

The  development  of  the  manufacture  of  woollen  piece-goods 
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in  Japan  will,  no  doubt,  gladden  the  hearts  of  Australian  wool- 
growers.  A warning,  already  made  in  a previous  report,  may 
however  be  repeated  to  them.  Japan  can  ultimately  obtain  all 
the  wool  she  may  require  from  China,  and  even  if,  as  at  present, 
she  continues  to  have  recourse  to  Australia,  for  every  pound  of 
Australian  wool  sent  to  Japan,  one  pound  less  must  probably  be 
sent  to  England  or  France. 

Metals. 

During  the  year  1895  there  was  a continued  demand  from  Supplies 
England  for  rails  and  railway  material.  Practically,  all  the  rails  obtained  from 
for  permanent  way  were  obtained  from  England,  but  light  rails  Germany, 
for  portable  railways,  though  often  ordered  through  England,  and  Belgium, 
were  generally  obtained  from  Belgian  makers.  Pig-iron  is 
exclusively  obtained  from  England,  but  bar,  plate,  and  sheet-iron 
are  supplied  only  by  Belgium  and  Germany.  The  same  remark 
may  be  made  as  to  bar,  plate,  and  sheet-steel,  1,000  tons  of 
which  are  imported  annually  for  general  consumption,  and  all 
of  which  is  in  the  Busic  process.  The  better  classes  of  steel 
in  the  Siemens- Martin  process,  and  nearly  all  that  is  required 
by  the  Government  and  great  industrial  companies  continue  to 
be  obtained  from  England.  Submarine  telegraph  cable  to  the 
extent  of  about  145,000/.,  and  cast-iron  water  pipes  to  the  value 
of  80,000/.  were  ordered  from  England  in  1895.  Neither  of  these 
items  are  included  in  the  returns  of  imports  for  1895,  both  being 
just  now  arriving  in  Japan. 

The  particulars  given  in  another  part  of  this  report  as  to  the 
development  of  the  railway  industry  now  in  progress  in  Japan 
will  enable  manufacturers  of  rails  to  form  some  approximate 
estimate  of  what  Japan’s  requirements  in  this  respect  may  be 
during  the  next  10  years.  During  the  past  15  years,  the  aggregate  Past  and 
import  of  rails  has  exceeded  300,000  tons,  and  perhaps  only  prospeetive 
10  per  cent,  of  this  total  was  not  of  English  manufacture. 

German  rails  were  tried  and  every  possible  effort  was  made  by 
German  makers  and  merchants  to  secure  preference  for  them 
on  the  part  of  both  the  Government  and  private  railways,  but  to 
so  little  permanent  effect  that,  during  the  last  10  years,  even 
when  German  merchants  resident  in  Japan  have  secured  con- 
tracts for  the  supply  of  rails,  it  has  been  under  the  condition  that 
they  should  be  of  English  make. 

To  this  rule  there  have,  however,  been  very  recent  excep-  Renewal  of 
tions,  a tender  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  accompanied  German 
by  the  above  limitation  having  during  the  month  of  January 
been  accepted  from  a German  firm  in  Yokohama  for  the  supply  of  steel  rails.  ° 
1,700  tons  of  steel  rail  for  the  Kiusiu  Railway.  And  in  specifi- 
cations issued  within  the  last  few  days,  inviting  tenders,  to  he 
handed  in  before  March  2 next,  for  the  supply  of  2,200  tons  for 
the  Hokkaido  railway,  it  is  stipulated  that  the  rails  are  to  be 
made  by  one  of  four  firms  of  manufacturers,  three  of  which  are 
.,(4730)  B 
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well  known  British  firms  at  Maryport,  Barrow,  and  Middles- 
borough,  and  the  fourth  a German  firm. 

Tenders  Tenders  lately  accepted  from  the  representatives  of  British 

accepted  from  manufacturers  include  5,000  tons  for  the  Sobu  Railway,  and 
7,800  tons  for  the  Hokkuyetsu  Railway,  besides  large  quantities 
of  such  supplies  as  fish-plates,  dog-spikes,  &c. 

It  is  evident  from  the  two  instances  quoted  that  British 
manufacturers  of  steel  rails  must  once  more  reckon  on 
German  competition  in  Japan.  And  another  element  of  com- 
petition from  a very  unexpected  quarter  has  also  been  recently 
added. 

In  the  middle  of  December  last  the  Sanyo  Railway,  in  point 
rS^reeenUy^  wealth  and  infiuence  the  second  private  railway  company  in 
accepted  from  Japan,  in  point  of  enterprise  probably  by  far  the  first,  invited 
tenders  for  the  supply  of  10,000  tons  of  steel  rail  and  over 
1,000  tons  of  fish-plates,  dog-spikes,  &c.  Thp  unusually  long 
period  of  6 weeks  was  named  as  that  wdthin  which  tenders  would 
he  received,  and  another  departure  was  made  from  the  practice 
hitherto  pursued  by  this  company  in  that  the  tenders  were 
invited  only  from  a few  chosen  firms,  and  not  publicly,  and  such 
privacy  was  observed  that  one  of  the  largest  Japanese  contractors 
in  Tokio  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  whole  transaction  until 
some  time  after  it  was  completed. 

The  specifications,  as  far  as  the  description  of  the  goods, 
material,  workmanship,  weight,  &c.,  were  of  the  usual  precise 
nature,  and  the  general  conditions  of  the  contract  may  be 
summarized  as  follows : — 

1.  Free  delivery  to  be  made  at  the  port  of  Hiogo,  freight, 
insurance,  import  duty,  and  landing  charges  being  all  paid  by  the 
manufacturer,  in  two  lots,  half  before  June  30,  1896,  and  the 
remaining  half  before  February  28,  1897.  In  case  of  delay, 
unless  caused  by  wars,  storms,  strikes,  or  lock-outs,  a fine  of 
-g-t-pth  of  the  tendered  value  of  the  material  undelivered  per  diem 
is  to  be  paid  for  every  day  beyond  the  stipulated  time. 

2.  The  engineer-in-chief  of  the  railway  to  have  the  power  of 
rejecting  an)^  work  of  which  he  may  disapprove  on  any  ground, 
and  his  decision  to  be  final  and  binding  on  any  question  whatever 
arising  under  the  contract.  The  manufacturer  to  pay  all  expenses 
of  testing,  inspecting,  or  gauging. 

3.  Half-payment  for  first  lot  to  be  made  on  completion  of 
shipment,  and  the  balance  one  w^eek  after  delivery,  and  the  issue 
of  the  certificate  of  the  engineer-in-chief  as  to  the  satisfactory 
nature  of  the  material. 

The  makers  to  have  the  right  of  shipping  the  second  lot 
whenever  convenient,  provided  delivery  is  completed  before  the 
final  date  above  mentioned,  but  no  half  payment  on  shipment  is 
to  be  made  until  after  October  1,  1896,  nor  of  the  balance  until 
after  January  15,  1897,  even  though  all  material  may  have  been 
delivered  and  passed  before  that  date. 

American  contract  has  been  accepted  by  the  Illinois  steel  works, 

contract  price  of  Chicago,  at  5Z.  155.  Gd.  per  ton  for  the  steel  rails,  a price  Gs. 
for  steel  rails 
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per  ton  less  than  any  quoted  by  English  makers,  whose  works  delivered  in 
are  on  the  coast,  and  who  would  therefore  have  no  charges  Japan, 
whatever  to  pay  on  account  of  internal  transport  before 
shi[)ment. 

As  the  contract  was  made  through  the  intermediary  of  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  experienced  American  firms  in  Japan,  it 
must  be  presumed  that  the  makers  have  been  well  advised  as  to 
business  methods  in  this  country.  This  may  possibly  prove  only 
a very  small  fraction  of  the  future  requirements  of  the  Sanyo 
Railway  Company,  especially  if  the  great  scheme  subsequently 
described  is  ever  realised,  and  the  tenderers  may  have  thought  it 
w’orth  setting  a sprat  to  catch  a whale.  But  if  so,  disappoint- 
ment may  be  foretold  with  certainty.  Gratitude  and  political 
sentiment  only  influence  business  in  Japan  as  in  other 
countries,  whenever  everything  else  is  absolutely  equal,  and 
neitlier  the  Sanyo  nor  any  other  industrial  company  are  at  all 
likely  ever  to  fulfil  their  requirements  at  any  time  in  other  than 
the  cheapest  market,  in  whatever  country  of  the  world  it  may  be 
found. 


, , Machinerii . 

^ Spinning  machinery  has  naturally  continued  the  most  Spinning, 
important  item  under  this  heading,  but  the  import  of  dynamo  and'e\°c’tric 
electric  machinery,  principally  from  the  United  States,  machinery, 
also  reached  to  a considerable  value  in  1895,  and  a large  quantity 
of  weaving  machinery  for  the  Government  woollen  factory  in 
Tokio  was  ordered  from  Germany.  Several  locomotives  were  Locomotives, 
ordered  from  the  United  States  and  from  England.  On 
March  31  last  the  total  number  of  locomotives  in  Japan  w^as  440, 
about  75  per  cent,  of  which  were  of  English  make.  • Three 
German  makers  have  supplied  about  30  locomotives  in  all,  and 
the  remainder  have  come  from  United  States  makers. 

Much  interest  was  created  among  English  builders  by  the  Locomotives 
accounts  published  in  trade  journals  in  England  of  the  first 
locomotive  built  at  the  Government  railway  workshops  in  Japan, 
which,  it  was  stated,  had  been  completed  at  a cost  of  1,300/., 
w’hile  a similar  locomotive  built  in  England  could  not  be  placed 
on  the  line  in  Japan,  ready  for  running,  at  a less  cost  than  1,800/. 

The  alleged  cost  in  Japan  was  fallacious,  no  allowance  having 
been  made  for  interest  on  capital,  scientific  superintendence,  and 
other  charges,  all  of  which  would  be  taken  into  consideration  by 
private  builders,  but  at  the  same  time  there  was  no  doubt  that 
the  cost,  no  matter  how  liberally  calculated,  was  comparatively 
low.  Most  of  its  parts  were  entirely  constructed  at  the  works  in 
Japan,  boiler,  v/ater  tanks,  wheels,  cylinders,  and  valves,  and  only 
the  frame  plates  and  a few  minor  parts  came  in  a rough  slate 
from  abroad.  This  engine  started  running  on  April  26,  1893,  and 
has  since  run  over  80,000  miles  with  perfect  success,  lowness  in 
consumption  of  coal,  good  hauling  capacity,  and  steadiness. 

Four  tender  locomotives  have  since  been  built  in  the  same  work- 
(4730)  II  2 
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shops  and  are  now  running  on  the  Hlogo-Kioto  section  of  the 
Tokkaido  Railway.  They  have  already  run  over  15,000  miles, 
and  in  all  respects  are  giving  as  complete  satisfaction  as  the  first. 
Two  of  the  largest  private  railway  companies  are  now  following 
the  example  set  by  the  Government  and  trying  the  experiment 
of  constructing  their  own  locomotives.  Neither  Government 
nor  private  companies  will,  however,  be  able  for  many  years  yet 
to  satisfy  more  than  a very  small  fraction  of  their  requirements 
in  this  respect. 

In  a subsequent  part  of  this  report  the  subject  of  machinery 
is  again  dealt  with.  To  what  is  there  said  one  remark  may  now 
be  added,  and  that  is  to  repeat  what  has  been  already  stated  in 
previous  reports  over  and  over  again,  that  it  is  utterly  useless  for 
manufacturers  to  send  to  Her  Majesty’s  Consulate  in  Tokio 
elaborate  catalogues  of  their  productions,  prepared  evidently  at 
very  great  expense.  To  retain  the  number  of  these,  which 
almost  every  mall  brings,  in  any  form  in  wdiich  they  would  be 
available  for  reference,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  a large 
room  specially  built  for  the  purpose ; to  circulate  them  among 
the  ordinary  classes  of  Japanese  buyers  is  useless,  as  their  contents 
are  unintelligible.  But  opportunities  are  now  open  to  manu- 
facturers, who  wish  to  bring  their  names  before  the  Japanese, 
which  may  be  experimentally  used.  These  consist  in  two 
English  advertising  journals  published  in  the  Japanese  language. 

The  first  is  the  Nichi  Tei  Jitsu  Gio  Zasshi — -journal  of 
Japanese  and  English  industry — which  is  published  by  the 
Eastern  Press  Company,  Limited,  Fleet  Street,  London.  It  is 
remarkably  well  printed  on  good  paper.  The  advertisements 
appear  to  be  fairly  and  intelligently  translated,  and  it  contains 
some  literary  matter  on  trade.  An  English  representative  of 
this  publication  resides  in  Japan  and  superintends  its  gratuitous 
distribution  among  Government  offices,  chambers  of  commerce, 
and  merchants.  It  is  issued  quarterly,  5,000  copies  of  each  issue 
are  circulated,  and  its  advertising  pages  are  reserved  exclusively 
tor  English  manufacturers. 

The  second  is  the  ‘‘  Eikokii  Shogyo  Zasshi,”  printed  and  pub- 
lished in  Japan,  a reproduction  in  the  Japanese  language  of  the 
“ British  Journal  of  Trade,”  by  whose  proprietors  it  is  issued. 
It  is  also  wmll  printed,  appears  to  be  well  translated,  and  is  issued 
quarterly. 

Advertising  is  still  in  its  very  first  infancy  in  Japan,  and  it  is, 
as  compared  with  other  countries,  so  little  resorted  to  either  in 
the  press,  in  railway  stations,  or  on  hoardings,  that  it  would  yet 
be  rash  to  say  whether  it  appeals  to  buyers  or  not.  The  majority 
of  advertisements,  other  than  those  in  the  press,  which  do  appear 
have  a strong  flavour  of  having  been  suggested,  and  of  being 
paid  for  by  foreigners.  AVhatever  is  done  in  this  way  must  be 
purely  experimental,  but  the  experiment,  if  tried  through  the 
two  English  publications  mentioned,  need  not  be  expensive,  and 
at  worst  it  cannot  be  more  useless  than  the  present  system  of  send- 
ing catalogues  by  post.  Its  only  drawback  is  that  it  may  expose 
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manufacturers  to  the  blandishments  of  the  worst  class  of  Japanese 
traders.  Against  these  full  warning  has  been  given,  and  if 
manufacturers  suffer  from  them  they  will  only  have  themselves  to 
blame.  It  mny  be  stated  here  lljat  it  appears  pure  waste  of 
money  for  agricultural  engineers,  brass  founders,  makers  of  bed- 
steads, fish-hooks,  horseshoes,  shovels,  windmills,  thrashing 
and  reaping  machines,  bellows,  and  brushes  to  advertise  their 
])roductions  either  in  the  above  journals  or  elsewdiere  in  Japan. 
No  demand  whatever  exists  for  such  goods  from  England,  nor  is 
there  any  prospect  of  it  arising. 


Exports, 


Great  Britain  is  but  a small  purchaser  from  Japan,  taking  Export  trade 
only  6 per  cent,  of  the  total  exports.  The  trade  is,  therefore,  of  little 
of  little 'interest  to  merchants  in  England,  except  in  so  far 
as  Japan  sells  more  of  her  productions  to  foreigners,  so  will  she  merchants, 
be  able  to  purchase  more  from  them,  and  from  this  point  of  view 
tho  steadily-growing  volume  of  her  exports  can  be  viewed  with 
every  feeling  of  satisfaction.  How  the  value  in  silver  currency 
of  this  trade  has  increased  during  the  last  24  years  is  shown  in  a 
subsequent  part  of  this  report.  Jn  more  recent  years  the  sterling  Increasing 
values  also  show  very  marked  advances.  The  exports  of  1895 
exceeded  those  in  1894  by  2,822,683/.,  and  in  1894  they  exceeded  stS-Hng!*^ 
those  of  the  previous  year  by  403,622/. 

The  demand  for  all  Japanese  produee  in  1895,  encouraged  by  Exports  in 
the  low  rates  of  sterling  exchange,  continued  to  be  strong 
throughout  the  whole  year,  and  it  will  be  seen  on  reference  to 
the  appended  table  that  the  majority  of  the  principal  staples  con- 
tributed to  the  large  increase  in  the  value  of  the  whole  export 
trade. 

Agricultural  products  show  an  increase  of  1,355,193/.,  the  Agricultural 
most  marked  items  under  this  heading  being: — products. 


! 

Articles.  i 

Increase. 

1 

£ 

I?aw  silk  . . . . . . . . . . 1 

1,01?., 191 

Pace . . . . . . . . . . . . i 

192,375 

Tea  . . . . . . . . . . . . ' 

127,58.5 

Camphor  .. 

57,651 

Whatever  energies  are  being  devoted  by  the  Japanese  to  the  Eand  tenure 
promotion  of  new  manufacturing  industries  it  is  evident  that  the 
development  of  the  old  and  national  industry  of  agriculture  is 
not  being  neglected.  The  customs  of  land  tenure  in  Japan  Iiave 
favoured  small  holdings,  and  where  a large  extent  of  land  i.s 
cultivated  by  one  farmer,  his  holding,  though  large  in  the  aggre- 
gate, consists  of  many  small  lots,  often  not  only  far  removed 
from  his  o?vn  residence,  but  from  each  other,  by  lots  belonging 
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to  other  farmers.  The  loss  of  time  and  labour  in  cultivating 
under  such  conditions  has  long  been  apparent  to  some  ’ of  the 
most  prominent  statesmen  in  the  Empire,  and  advice  and 
encouragement  have  been  given  to  farmers  to  enlarge  their  hold- 
ings so  as  to  make  a quarter  of  an  acre  the  smallest  lot,  to 
endeavour  to  effect  exchanges  with  their  neighbours  so  as  to  make 
- all  the  lots  held  by  one  man  continuous,  and  thus  not  only  to  save 
^ time  and  labour,  but,  by  the  removal  of  the  present  numerous 
boundaries  and  paths,  greatly  enlarge  the  area  now  available  for 
cultivation.  Exemption  from  taxation  for  a period  of  30  years 
has  been  promised  to  all  the  increased  area  that  may  be  brouglit 
into  cultivation  by  these  measures,  and  it  is  said  that  the  experi- 
ment has  been  most  successfully  tried  in  some  agricultnral  districts 
in  the  Empire.  If  universally  adopted  an  increase  of  about 
7,000,000  bushels  might  be  expected  in  the  present  annual  pro- 
duction of  rice  alone.  The  Japanese  farmer  is,  however,  as  con- 
servative as  his  compeers  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Marine,  mining,  and  miscellaneous  products  all  show  sub- 
stantial increases  on  their  values  in  1894,  and  manufactured 
products  the  large  one  of  1,612,613/.  Every  item  in  the 
appended  table  contributes  to  this  increase,  the  most  prominent 
being  textile  fabrics,  matches,  matting,  porcelain,  and  earthen- 
ware, and  straw  plaits.  The  progress  of  the  manufacturing 
industry  in  Japan  is  fully  dealt  with  in  a subsequent  part  of  this 
report. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  neither  of  the  appended  tables  are 
the  total  values  of  the  staples  comprised  under  the  separate 
headings  exhaustive.  Only  the  principal  staples  are  mentioned 
in  every  case,  and  in  all  substantial  additions  to  the  totals  might 
be  made  from  among  the  great  number  of  articles  included  in 
both  tables  under  the  title  of  “ Miscellaneous  and  unenumerated 
articles.” 

Development  of  Trade  and  Industry, 

The  year  1895  having  witnessed  the  completion  of  Japan’s 
triumph  in  the  first  foreign  war  undertaken  by  her  since  her 
emergence  from  her  old  seclusion,  and  the  sprea.d  of  her  renown 
throughout  the  world  as  a military  power,  it  may  not  be  amiss, 
when  reviewing  the  trade  of  that  year,  to  furnish  particulars 
which  will  show  that,  great  as  has  undoubtedly  been  the  develop- 
ment of  her  military,  that  of  her  commercial  resources  has  been 
no  less  marked  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  century,  and  that 
the  success  which  she  has  already  achieved  in  commerce  and 
industry,  though  less  brilliant  and  striking,  is  no  less  substantial 
than  that  which  she  has  won  in  war.  Her  political  importance 
and  value  are  now  fully  recognised  in  Europe.  Slowly,  jjerhaps, 
but  surely  she  is  winning  an  equal  recognition  for  her  commercial 
and  industrial  importance,  both  of  which  have  not  only  attained 
to  an  eminent  position  in  the  present,  but  give  the  fairest  and 
fullest  promise  of  more  marked  advances  in  the  future.  ' As  an 
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active  competitor  with  European  manufacturers  in  branches  of 
industry  which  the  latter  have  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  con- 
sider peculiarly  their  own,  she  has  already  made  her  influence 
felt,  and  her  future  progress  as  such  is  viewed  in  many  quarters 
with  no  small  alarm.  But  she  has,  at  the  same  time,  become  and 
continues  to  be  a large  purchaser  of  costly  European  products, 
and  the  hope  that  she  will  continue  to  increase  as  such  is  far 
greater  than  any  alarm  which  need  be  felt  over  her  present  or 
prospective  competition  in  other  branches  of  industry. 

The  value  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Japan  in  1895  amounted,  as  Comparative 
before  stated,  to  over  28,000,000/.  In  1872  it  was  a little  over  t^ajrin^872 
8,500,000/.  But,  in  order  to  represent  this  increase  correctly  and  1895. 
from  the  point  of  view  of  Japan’s  development,  the  value  must  be 
stated  in  silver,  which  was  and  remains  her  currency.  When  this 
is  done  the  result  is  almost  startling.  The  following  table  shows 
the  value  of  her  exports  and  imports,  at  Intervals  of  10  years,  and 
during  the  last  4 years,  since  1872,  this  year  being  selected  as  a 
starting  point,  both  as  it  was  the  first  in  which  the  Japanese 
customs  returns  were  compiled  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  and 
also  as  it  was  the  first  in  whicli  a strict  official  census  of  the  people 
was  taken  : — 


Year. 

Value. 

1 Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

1872  

1882  

1892  

1893  

1894 

1895  

Dollars. 

' 26,174,814 

29,446,593 
i 71,326,079 

88,257,171 
! 117,481,955 

j 129,083,297 
' ! 

Dollars. 

24,294,532 

37,721,750 

91,102,753 

89,712,864 

113,246,086 

134,991,029 

i 

Dollars. 

60,469,346 

67,168,343 

162,428,832 

177,970,035 

230,728,041 

264,074,326 

In  the  space  of  24  years  the  silver  value  of  Japan’s  imports, 
therefore,  increased  nearly  five-fold,  her  exports  over  five-and-a- 
lialfifold,  and  her  total  trade  over  five-fold.  Her  population  increase  of 
during  the  same  period,  as  far  down  as  the  figures  are  as  yet  population, 
obtainable,  increased  as  follows  : — 


Year. 

Population. 

1872  

33,110,825 

1882  

36,700,118 

1892  

41,089,940 

1893  

41,388,313 

The  increase  in  the  whole  period  amounting  to  over  25  per  cent. 
This  increase  still  continues  at  the  rate  of  over  300,000  per 
annum ; it  has,  in  some  recent  years,  amounted  to  considerably 
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over  500j000 ; and  It  is  estimated  that,  in  the  course  of  another 
century,  Japan  may  well  look  forward  to  being  in  a position 
when  she  will  have  to  provide  for  a ])opulation  of  over  120,000,000 
souls. 

An  outlet  for  some  of  the  increase  will  be  found  in  the  newly- 
acquired  Island  of  Formosa;  but  even  allowing  for  tlie  most 
successful  colonisation  of  that  island,  and  for  a very  extensive 
emigration  of  Japanese  people  to  foreign  countries,  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  increase  must  be  provided  for  within  the 
limits  of  the  present  Empire.  This  can  best  be  done  by  tlie 
gradual  development  of  Japan  as  a great  manufacturing  country, 
by  her  conversion  from  a purely  agricultural  country  into  one 
whose  chief  industry  will  be  manufacturing  ; and  the  fact  that 
every  energy  should  be  devoted  towards  the  promotion  of  that 
end  is  now  being  constantly  urged  upon  the  people  both  in  the 
press  and  in  public  addresses  by  leading  statesmen  and  officials. 
How  much  has  been  achieved  already  a very  superficial  com- 
parison of  the  trade  returns  of  1872  and  1895,  and  a few  statistics 
as  to  manufacturing  industries  already  in  operation  will  quickly 
show. 

In  1872  the  principal  exports  were:  — 


Articles.  j 

Value. 

Dollars. 

Eaw  silk 

5,955,746 

Silkworm  eggs  . . . . . . 

2,247,365 

Tea 

4,226,107 

Rice.. 

3.122,931 

Tobacco  (leaf) 

669,340 

All  of  these  may  be  considered  purely  agricultural  and  raw 
products.  Of  the  remaining  exports,  metals,  exclusively  in  the 
unworked  state,  reached  a value  of  over  1,500,000  dob,  and  dried 
fish  that  of  570,000  dol.  The  balance  of  6,000,000  dol.  is  made 
up  principally  of  unmanufactured  drugs,  provisions,  seaweed, 
vegetable  wax,  timber,  and  coal,  and  careful  search  through  the 
customs  returns  of  that  year  reveals  only  two  manufactured 
articles,  the  value  of  which  rose  above  the  most  absolute  insigni- 
ficance, viz.,  paper,  which  was  exported  to  a value  of  nearly 
70,000  dol.,  and  lacquered  ware  mentioned  below. 

In  the  same  year  the  principal  imports  were  : — 


Articles. 

• • Value. 

Dollars. 

Cotton  manufactures 

10,312,613 

Woollen  and  mixed,  cotton  and  woollen 

manufactures 

7,49.6,282 

value  of  tliese  two  items  alone  constituting  68  per  cent,  of 
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that  of  the  whole  import  trade.  Of  the  balance,  clothing  repre- 
sented a value  of  590,000  dol. ; drugs  and  medicines,  418,000  dol. ; 
paints  and  oil,  441,000  dol.;  window  glass  and  glass  ware 
537,000  dol.;  metal  manufactures,  473^000  dol.;  miscellaneous 
oils,  463,000  dol.;  and  sugar,  1,765,000  dol.  The  Japanese  had 
then  acquired,  only  to  a very  limited  extent,  their  present  taste 
for  refined  sugar,  and  two-thirds  of  the  value  of  the  latter  staple 
consisted  therefore  of  coarse  brown  sugar.  Though  consumed 
precisely  in  the  condition  in  which  it  was  imported  it  may  be 
called  raw  produce,  but  if  so  it  was  the  one  and  solitary  unmanu- 
factured article  in  which  the  Japanese  people  in  that  year  obtained 
from  abroad  to  any  considerable  value. 

The  shortest  glance  at  the  two  tables  appended  to  this  report.  Changed 
showing  the  comparative  value  of  the  export  and  import  trade  ol*  tra^efn^lsL 
Japan  during  the  years  1894  and  1895,  will  show  how  much  the  and  1895. 
whole  character  of  her  foreign  trade  has  changed  in  the  short 
space  of  24  years,  how,  while  developing  largely  the  export  of  her 
original  agricultural  and  purely  raw  products,  she  has  become  . 
also  a great  exporter  of  manufactures,  and  how  she  has  at  the  ; 

same  time  become  a most  valuable  purchaser  of  raw  produce  from 
other  countries. 

While,  in  1872,  the  whole  value  of  manufactured  articles  ex-  Export  of 
ported  by  her  very  slightly  exceeded  450,000  dol.,  in  1895  it 
attained  to  no  less  an  amount  than  37,195.200  dol.  Textile  1872  and 
fabrics,  which  had  no  place  among  the  exports  of  1872,  in  1895  ]895. 
reached  a value  of  19,386,632  dol.,  and  of  the  remaining  eighteen 
items  mentioned  in  the  appended  table  under  the  heading 
“ Manufactured  Products,”  the  only  ones  that  appeared  at  all  in 
1872  were  : — 


Articles.  j 

Value. 

Dollars. 

Bamboo  ware  . . . . . . . . 1 

1 2,739 

Fans 

19,142 

Lacquered  ware  . . • . . . . - . . 

' •'  88,028 

Porcelain  and  earthenware  • . . • . . 

45,531 

Miscellaneous  manufactures  (principally 

curios)  ..  ..  .. 

228,010 

Matches,  matting,  glass  ware,  and  straw  plaits,  now  all,  like 
textile  fabrics,  important  and  increasing  exports  were  then 
entirely  unknown  as  such. 

In  1872  the  whole  import  trade  may  be  said  to  have  been  of  Import  of  raw 
manufactured  articles.  It  is  difficult  with  the  materials  available  produce  iu 
at  the  moment  of  writing  to  give  an  exact  and  comprehensive 
statement  of  the  value  of  the  whole  import  of  raw  produce  in 
1895,  but  among  the  articles  that  may  be  classed  under  that 
heading,  or  at  least  under  that  of  semi-raw,  are  the  following  : — 
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Articles. 


Value. 


Dollars. 


Kaw  cotton. . . . , , . . 

„ 'vvool  . . 

Metals  used  for  manufacturing  purposes 
Drugs  „ „ 

Dyes  „ ' „ 

Hides  „ . „ 

Flax 


24,822,097 

1,136,191 

7,018,230 

1,854,779 

1,482,344 

695,984 

645,840 


And  a large  proportion  of  the  articles  comprised  under  the  title 
in  the  table  “ tin  enumerated  Articles.”  The  value  of  pig-iron  im- 
ported in  1872  was  2,338  dol.,  and  its  quantity,  30  tons  against 
35,000  tons,  value  673,795  dol.  in  1895  ; while  bar,  plate  and 
sheet,  pipe  and  tube  iron  had  no  place  at  all  among  imports  in 
1872,  and  lead,  steel,  and  tin  only  the  most  insignificant  ones. 

Another  estin)ate  may  be  formed  of  the  increase  in  the 
imports  of  raw  produce  from  the  figures  of  the  growing  values 
of  Japan’s  imports  from  Asiatic  countries. 

These  imports  which,  among  other  staples,  include  the  bulk  of 
raw  cotton  and  all  the  sugar,  while  not  exclusively,  mainly  consist 
of  raw  material,  and  their  development  is  a fair  index  of  that  of 
tiic  import  of  the  latter.  In  1872  the  customs  returns  of  Japan 
did  not  discriminate  the  countries  from  which  her  imports  were 
obtained,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  take  the  succeeding 
year,  in  which  this  was  for  the  first  time  attempted,  as  a starting 
))oint.  The  following  table  shows  the  great  and  in  more  recent- 
years  the  rapid  development  of  this  trade  : — 


Year. 

1 

Value  of  Imports 
from  Asiatic 
Countries. 

Dollars. 

1873  ..  ..  ..  ' .. 

9,881,632 

1882  

8,857,744 

1892  

31,518,376 

1893  

38,536,151 

1894  

48,942,117 

1895  

52,108,664 

The  value,  as  above  stated,  for  1873  is  very  misleading.  The  ' 
customs  returns  w*ere  then  largely  based  on  the  last  port  of  ship- 
ment, and  not,  as  has  been  the  case  for  many  years  past,  upon  the 
real  country  of  origin  or  production.  Foreign  importers  in  Japan 
were  also  then,  when  telegraphic  and  shipping  facilities  were  not 
so  large  or  numerous,  accustomed  to  rely  very  greatly  on  the 
markets  at  Hong-Kong  and  Shanghai  for  their  supplies,  obtaining 
considerable  quantities  of  English  yarn  from  Hong-Kong  and  ' 
English  shirtings  from  Shanghai,  and  in  all  cases  articles  so  ob- 
tained were  entered  in  the  customs  returns  as  imports  from  China. 
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The  real  value  of  purely  Asiatic  productions  imported  in  1873 
were,  however,  clearly  stated  in  the  annual  report  on  the  trade  of 
that  year  compiled  in  Her  Majesty’s  Legation,  and  it  is  there 
given  as  having  been  2,863,842  dol.,  and  of  this  total  the  value  of 
sugar  alone  was  2,260,000  dol.  The  accuracy  of  the  customs 
returns,  as  relating  to  the  real  country  of  production,  can  be 
absolutely  relied  upon  for  the  last  4 years  mentioned  in  the  above 
table,  and  it  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  value  of  Japan’s 
imports  from  Asiatic  countries  has  grown  in  the  space  of  23  years 
from  less  than  3,000,000  dol.  to  over  52,000,000  dol.,  and  if  the 
item  of  sugar  be  excluded,  from  503,842  dol.  to  40,385,539  dol.  ■ 

The  import  of  machinery  also  furnishes  a fair  criterion  on  Ii^ports  of 
Japan’s  progress  in  manufacturing  industry.  In  1872  Japan- 
purchased  machinery  of  all  kinds  to  the  value  of  181,000  dol. 

In  the  following  }^ear  this  amount  grew  to  376,000  dol.,  but  so 
late  as  the  year  1887  very  little  advance  on  the  latter  amount 
was  ever  shown  in  any  one  year,  nor  was  the  import  ever  con- 
sidered to  be  of  such  importance  as  to  merit  more  than  the  merest 
mention  in  any  of  the  trade  reports  of  Her  Majesty’s  Consuls  in- 
Japan.  In  1888  the  prospects  of  the  spinning  industry  first 
began  to  attract  serious  attention,  and  in  that  year  the  value  of  • 
the  import  of  machinery  rose  to  2,794,389  dol. 

During  the  succeeding  7 years  down  to  and  inclusive  of  1895j 
Japan  has  purchased  machinery  from  abroad  to  the  aggregate 
amount  of  18,492,262  dol.,  including — 


Amount.  . . 

Dollars. 

j Dynamo-elecLric  machinery 

1.473,971 

Spinning  machinery 

9,460,939 

Weaving  ,, 

681,667 

Paper-making  machinery. . 

478,739 

Mining  machinery. . 

589,403 

In  addition  to  what  was  imported  the  Japanese  have,  it  is  to 
be  remembered,  already  learned  to  make  a great  deal  of  machinery 
from  foreign  models  for  themselves.  Numerous  foundries  are 
now^  in  active  work  in  every  industrial  centre  in  the  Empire, 
and  while  elaborate  spinning  and  electric  machinery  are  still 
beyond  their  power,  a great  quantity  of  simpler  forms  is  produced, 
so  excellent  in  its  general  turn  out  as  to  make  it  very  little 
inferior  to  the  foreign  models  from  which  it  was  originally  copied. 

Supplementary  to  the  foregoing  chapter  some  details  may  now 
be  given  to  show  the  progress  that  has  been  made  during  the 
same  period  in  the  most  prominent  manufacturing  industries,  and 
also  how,  during  this  period,  transport  and  postal  facilities,  both 
sure  tests  of  wealth  and  industry,  have  increased,  and  the  steps 
that  are  being  taken  for  their  further  development. 
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. . Manufacturing  Industries^  ' - 

In  1883  there  were,  in  the  whole  Empire,  84  factories  with 
machinery  aggregating  1,383  steam  and  365  water  horse- power. 
In  1893  their  number  had  increased  to  1,163,  the  steam  horse- 
power to  31,165,  and  the  water  to  4,142.  In  1888  there  were  in 
all  24  cotton-spinning  factories,  with  113,856  spindles,  producing 
in  the  year  13,143,099  lbs.  of  yarn,  and  consuming  about  16,000 
tons  of  coal.  In  1893  the  same  figures  were  40  factories,  with 
381,781  spindles,  producing  88,000,885  lbs.  of  yarn,  and  con- 
suming about  85,000  tons  of  coal ; and  in  1894,  47  factories, 
with  513,936  spindles,  producing  99,630,600  lbs.  of  yarn,  con- 
suming 109,007  tons  of  coal,  and  giving  employment  to  8,444 
males  and  29,455  female  operatives.  At  the  close  of  1895  there 
were  58  factories,  with  883,474  spindles  actually  in  work,  and  6 
newly-projected  factories,  with  101,083  spindles,  not  yet  erected, 
but  already  enrolled  in  the  United  Guild  of  Spinners.  There 
were  also  some  other  newly-projected  factories  not  yet  so 
enrolled,  and  the  total  number  of  spindles,  either  actually  in 
work  or  in  course  of  erection  in  Japan  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
approached  1,120,000,  while  the  quantity  of  yarn  produced 
during  the  year  by  55  factories  belonging  to  the  guild  exceeded 
150,000,000  lbs. 

Reference  has  been  made  in  a previous  Report  (on  the  Trade 
of  Japan  for  the  third  quarter  of  the  year  1895),  to  the  inception 
of  the  Japanese  spinning  industry  in  Shanghai  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Shimon cseki  Treaty  with  China.  Two  companies 
have  already  been  successfully  fioated  for  that  purpose : one  the 
Shanghai  Spinning  Company,  with  a capital  of  1,000,000  dob, 
which  proposes  to  erect  20,000  spindles,  and  includes  among  its 
shareholders  several  of  the  most  prominent  capitalists  and  ablest 
business  men  in  the  Empire;  and  the  second,  the  Tokwa 
Spinning  Company,  with  a capital  of  3,000,000  dob,  which  pro- 
poses to  start  with  75,000  spindles.  The  latter  has  been  founded^ 
principally  by  Osaka  capitalists.  Both  companies  have,  it  is 
said,  already  acquired  sites  for  the  erection  of  their  factories,  the 
first  in  the  English,  and  the  second  in  the  American  concession- 
at  Shanghai. 

This  industry  has  during  tlie  past  year  been  conducted  in 
Japan  under  extraordinarily  favourable  circumstances.  Coal  has 
been  cheap,  and  notwithstanding  a sharp  rise  in  the  price  of 
labour  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  the  cost  of  the  latter,  for 
the  whole  year  was  low.  The  price  of  raw  material  was  also 
below  the  average,  while  on  the  other  hand  a greatly  increasing 
demand  produced  a most  substantial  rise  in  the  market  price  of 
yarns,  the  bale  which  in  July  was  sold  for  81  dob,  fetching  over 
93  dob  in  December.  The  following  table  shows  the  aggregate 
profits  realised  by  the  principal  companies  during  the  last  half  of 
the  year. 
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Spinning  Factories. 

Amount. 

Korlyama  . . 

^ Dollars. 

1 36,345 

Himeji 

22,242 

Kishiwada  . . 

58,529 

Owari 

! 75,552 

Sukaye 

25,542 

Wakayama . . 

51,053 

Uwajima 

19,381 

Settsu 

155,294 

Hirano 

120,322 
22,817  , 

lyo  .. 

Miye 

Fuyuma 

204,860 

30,236 

Shiinozuke  . . 

18,020 

Amagasaki  . . 

101,132 

Meiji 

27,363 

Kamagafuchi 

147,-357 

Osaka 

188,333 

n’okyo 

78,374 

Kurashiki  . , 

49,949 

.Fukuihima . . 

35,149 

Kofu 

6,166 

Senshiu 

54,005 

Miike 

55,802 

Okayama  . . 

o r 

48,360 

Naniwa 

56,316 

Tamashima. . 

30,920 

Asahi 

30,624 

Hiroshima  . . 

10,524 

Noda 

7,252 

If  these  figures  are  compared  with  the  number  of  spindles,  it  Aver.ige 
will  be  found  that  the  average  profit  per  spindle,  in  29  principal  Profits  per 
factories  amounted  to  3 dol.  56  c.  . The.  corresponding  profit 
during  the  first  half  of  the  year  was  nearly  3 -dol.  per  spindle, 
raahing  in  sterling  for  the  whole  year  a profit  of  about  Ids.  Zd, 
per  spindle.  All  the  companies  have  declared  large  dividends: 

The  Settsu  and  Hirano  Companies,  both  in  Osaka,  with  34,944  Dividend.^ 
and  26,880  spindles  respectively,  are  paying  25  per  cent,  for  the  P^^?^  k'' 
whole  year;  the  Osaka  Company,  with  52,892  spindles,  20  per  > 

cent. ; and  the  Tokio  Company,  with  18,064  spindles,  15  per 
cent. ; and  few  of  the  others  lower  than  10  per  cent.,  all  in 
addition  adding  considerable  sums  to  their  reserves. 

In  view  of  these  results,  it  is  only  natural  that  such  sanguine 
hopes  should  be  entertained  as  to  this  industry,  even  thongh,  in 
the  future,  the  market  for  its  products  should  be  limited  only  to 
Japan  herself,  that  capitalists  should  regard  it  as  a field  for 
investment  hardly  less  promising  than  railways.  But  it  is  more 
than  doubtful  whether  such  a high  degree  of  prosperity  can  be 
maintained.  Labour  difficulties  are  already  arising,  and  the  rates 
of  wages  threaten  to  increase  considerably,  even  on  their  present  Scarcity  of 
scale  which  is  higher  than  that  which  prevailed  twelve  months 
ago.  Skilled  labour  has  become  so  scarce  that  in  several  instances-  spinning 
Spindles  are  lying  idle  from  want  of  operatives,  and  in  one  case  industry. 
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police  interference  was  found  necessary  to  prevent  one  of  the 
largest  companies  in  Osaka  enticing  into  its  service  the  operatives 
trained  by  and  in  the  employment  of  a rival  company.  The 
increased  prosperity  of  the  working  classes  in  general  has 
rendered  them  less  desirous  to  bind  their  daughters  to  the 
factories,  and  a system  of  recruiting,  both  of  male  and  female 
operatives,  has  had  to  be  instituted  in  the  more  remote  country 
districts. 

The  growth  of  the  weaving  industry  is  only  less  remarkable 
than  that  of  the  spinning,  though  up  to  the  present  practically 
hand  looms  only  are  employed . in  the  former.  In  1883,  the 
of  quantity  of  fabrics  of  every  kind,  silk  and  cotton,  produced  in 
Japan  was  25,067,496  yards.  In  1893  it  had  increased  to  over 
605,000,000  yards.  In  the  first-mentioned  year  the  export  of 
either  silk  or  cotton  fabrics  was  practically  non-existent.  In 
1895  it  reached  the  value  of  19,386,632  dol. 

One  other  industry  may  be  here  referred  to,  that  of  matches. 
This  appears  to  have  originated  in  the  prisons,  and  it  was  in 
operation  in  the  jail  at  Yokohama  so  early  as  the  year  1873. 
The  first  record  of  any  export  appears  in  the  customs  returns  for 
the  year  1878,  when  they  were  exported  to  a value  of  20,400  dol. 
From  the  latter  amount  the  value  of  the  export  has  grown  to 
4,672,811  dol.  in  1895,  while  the’  increase  in  the  production  is 
shown  by  the  following  figures,  the  latest  available  at  the  time  of 
writing  : — - 


Year. 

Quantity 

Produced. 

Value. 

Gross  Boxes. 

Dollars. 

1889  ■ ■ 

10,165,615 

1,840,259 

1890 

12,524,870 

2,584,165 

1891  

12,841,023 

2,573,007 

1892  , 

26,106,305 

4,956,196 

Miscellaneous  Besides  yarn,  textile  fabrics,  and  matches,  the  only  Japanese 
industries.'  manufactures  which  may  be  said  to  have  been  assimilated  from 
Europe,  and  were  exported  to  a sufficient  extent  in  1895  to  merit 
special  mention  in  the  appended  table  are  glassware  and 
umbrellas.  That  of  straw  plaits  competes,  of  course,  with 
European  productions,  but  it  is  carried  on  in  Japan  entirely 
according  to  the  original  Japanese  methods,  and  owes  notliing 
either  to  foreign  instruction  or  machinery.  Nor  do  the  customs 
returns  detail,  in  their  much  more  extended  lists  of  exports,  any 
large  number  of  other  imitations  of  foreign  manufactures  that 
find  their  way  abroad  m any  quantity  from  Jjipan,  and  the 
majority  appear  as  yet  to  be  made  only  for  consumjition  by  her 
own  people.  One  of  the  previous  reports  for  the  past  year  con- 
‘ ' tained  a list  of  these  articles  shown  at  the  domestic  industrial 

exhibition  held  early  in  the  year  at  Kioto, 
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Looking  at  the  prices  at  whicli  these  exhibits  were  marked  for  Competition 
sale,  or  even  those  at  which  they  are  actually  retailed  in  consider- 
able  quantities  in  the  principal  thoroup;hfares  of  Tokio,  a*  super- 
ficial  observer  might  well  be  pardoned  for  concluding  that  Japan  factnres. 
must  in  time,  and  in  no  long  time,  become  a formidable  if  not  a 
successful  competitor  with  Europe  in  the  supply  of  miscellaneous 
goods  throughout  the  world.  And  observers  to  whom  the  term 
superficial  should  not  be  hastily  applied  have  not  been  backward 
in  expressing  opinions  to  that  effect.  Correspondents  of  the 
leading  London  journals  have  done  so,  and  an  Australian 
statesman,  who  recently  visit.ed  Japan  with  the  special  purpose 
of  enquiring  into  her  commercial  and  industrial  prospects,  did 
not  hesitate  to  declare  in  conversation  that  England’s  day  as 
a manufacturer  for  the  far  East,  if  not  even  for  Australia, 
was  over,  and  that  she  must  be  prepared  to  give  way  all 
along  the  line  to  her  rising  rival.  If  English  manufacturers 
are  influenced  by  these  statements  to  take  too  gloomy  a view 
of  the  future,  it  would  l)e  easy  to  have  their  fears  at  once  con- 
firmed or  set  at  rest.  The  Association  of  Chambers  of  Commerce 
could  at  no  very  great  cost  procure  a complete  set  of  samples  of 
all  foreign  articles  made  and  sold  in  Japan  for  exhibition  in  the 
principal  manufacturing  centres  in  England,  and  it  would  then 
soon  be  apparent  to  them  whether  greater  cheapness  in  Japan  is 
not  obtained  by  a much  greater  sacrifice  of  qualit}'.  But  pending 
the  adoption  of  this  step,  if  it  is  ever  taken — at  the  risk  of  repeat-  Inferior  ^ 
ing  what  has  been  said  before — it  may  be  stated  most 
cally  that  at  present  cheapness  and  appearance  are  the  sole  manu- 
recommendations  of  the  vast  majority  of  these  articles.  In  factmes. 
cotton  fabrics  the  Japanese  people  are  most  exacting  on  the 
question  of  durability.  Their  hand-woven  productions  for  their 
own  use  are  expected  to  and  do  last  for  years,  and  it  may  there- 
fore be  fairly  supposed  that  Japanese  spun  cotton  yarns  are,  at 
least,  of  as  good  quality  as  those  of  Bombay,  which  they  have 
supplanted.  But,  even  in  cotton  fabrics,  quality  is  not  always 
characteristic  of  their  own  make,  and  it  is  certainly  not  so  in 
those  which  are  admittedly  imitations  of  English  goods. 

Turkey-reds  are  now  being  made  in  Tokio,  and  sold  in  Turkey-reds, 
country  districts  at  a price  which  would  scarcely  pay  for  the 
original  undyed  cloth  in  Glasgow.  There  is,  however,  no  dura- 
bility in  either  their  colour  or  material,  people  in  the  cities  will 
not  look  twice  at  them,  and  it  is  only  on  rustics  that  they  can  be 
imposed.  Their  competition  with  the  Scotch  make  is  impossible, 
but  unfortunately,  at  the  same  time,  they  indirectly  exercise  a 
deleterious  effect  on  the  import  of  the  latter.  People  who  have 
once  tasted  the  sweetness  of  excessive  clieapness  arc  apt,  forgetting 
how  much  they  have  paid  for  it  in  the  sacrifice  of  quality,  to 
look  for  it  again,  and  will  be  loth  to  revert  to  the  higher 
price  which  they  are  obliged  to  pay  for  better  articles. 

Blankets,  also  made  near  Tokio,  arc  sold  at  Ss.  each,  in  Blankets, 
appearance,  perhaps,  just  as  good  as  the  imported  article,  which 
costs  double  or  treble  that  price,  but  they  are  shoddy  throughout, 
and  stand  neither  weight,  pressure,  nor  damp.  - - 
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Glass  ware  is  coarse  ; lamps  flimsy  and  unsafe  ; lamp  chimneys 
break  when  subjected  to  a far  less  degree  of  heat  than  imported 
ones  can  stand  with  entire  impunity;  towels  go  to  pieces  with 
little  friction  after  a very  few  washings ; door  mats  do  much 
the  same  after  afew  beatings;  and  a tooth-brush  quickly  becomes 
a positive  torture.  A harmonium  with  fair  tone  can  be  bought 
in  Tokio  for  a few  pounds.  But  the  case  is  of  unseasoned 
wood,  which  warps  or  splits  on  being  subjected  to  very  moderate 
alternations  of  heat  and  cold,  and  the  keys  are  covered  with 
paper  in  lieu  of  ivory,  A solid  leather  portmanteau,  equal  in 
every  sense  in  appearance  to  one  which  costs  hi.  5s.  in  London, 
can  be  obtained  in  Tokio  for  less  than  half  that  amount.  The 
latter  will,  however,  last  a lifetime ; one  voyage  to  England  and 
back  will  finish  the  career  of  the  former.  Boots,  perfectly 
fitting,  entirely  hand  sewn,  and  in  every  sense  equal  in  appear- 
ance to  the  result  of  the  best  workmanship  of  London  West- 
end  bootmakers,  are  made  to  order  in  Tokio  from  12s.  to  15s. 
per  pair,  but  again  their  wearing  capacity  is  less  than  one-half. 
And  while  it  may  seem  absurd,  in  view  of  the  great  export 
of  Japanese  matches,  to  say  one  word  in  their  dispraise,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  one  in  their  favour  beyond  that  their  cheapness 
is  such  that  no  European  could  dream  of  emulating  it.  Not  one- 
third  of  the  contents  of  a box  can,  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances,  be  induced  to  flame  at  all,  and  the  slightest 
draught  at  once  extinguishes  those  which  do  flame.  The  least 
subjection  to  damp  renders  the  whole  box  entirely  useless,  and 
the  sulphur  often,  when  struck  and  fiaming,  flying  off  the 
wood,  becomes  a source  of  positive  danger.  Though  those 
of  the  best  quality  are  retailed  in  Tokio  at  one-fifth  of  the  price 
that  must  be  paid  for  imported  English  matches,  none  but  the 
latter  would  be  admitted  into  many  foreign  households  in  which 
stringent  economy  is  a very  necessary  consideration.  These 
remarks  are  made  from  practical  tests  of  matches  purchased  from 
about  twenty  different  firms,  most  of  whom  export  largely, 
and  retailed  in  Tokio  at  an  average  price  of  per  packet  of  10 
boxes. 


Railways, 

In  1872  Japan  possessed  one  single  railway  of  18  miles  in 
leno-ch  opened  for  traffic,  and  in  that  year  (during  which  it  was 
open  for  only  G months)  the  number  of  passengers  carried  on  it 
was  495,078  and  the  total  receipts  amounted  to  174,686  dol. 
To  manage  it  the  services  of  no  less  than  45  foreigners  were 
required. 

In  1882,  up  to  which  year  only  Government  owned  railways 
had  been  constructed,  the  entire  length  opened  for  traffic 
throughout  Japan  was  131  miles  and  the  number  of  passengers 
carried  was  over  5,500,000. 

In  1883,  the  first  private — by  “private”  meaning  owned  by 
shareholders  among  the  public  as  distinct  from  the  Government 
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—railway  was  opened  for  traffic,  its  length  being  38  miles.  At 
the  close  of  1895  there  were  593  miles  of  Government  and  1,650 
miles  of  private  railways  in  active  work  ; the  number  of 
passengers  carried  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  on  March  31 
was : — 


Number. 

On  Government  lines 

14,883,986 

On  private  lines  .. 

21,757,127 

Total 

•• 

36,641,113 

And  the  gross  receipts  amounted  to  5,819,413  dol.  on  the  Govern- 
ment, and  8,711,115  dol.  on  the  private  lines. 

The  receipts  on  the  Government  railways  return  an  average 
profit  of  about  7 per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested.  Large  railways, 
dividends  are  paid  by  the  majority  of  the  private  companies,  and 
the  shares  cf  the  latter  are  now  generally  quoted  in  the  market 
at  an  average  premium  of  fully  100  per  cent,  on  their  paid  up 
value.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  railways,  as  a promising 
field  for  the  profitable  investment  of  capital,  should  command  a 
very  large  share  of  public  favour  at  the  present  time,  when  what 
appears  to  outside  observers  to  be  almost  a speculative  mania  is 
sweeping  over  Japan. 

Of  the  private  lines  already  in  operation,  there  are  still  543  Private 
miles  to  be  constructed  before  they  are  all  completed  according  to  railways  not 
the  original  projects,  and  there  still  remain  unexpended  some 

35.000. 000  dol.  of  the  authorised  capital  of  the  companies 
owning  them. 

31  entirely  new  companies,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  over  New  private 

50.000. 000  dol.,  for  the  construction  of  1,150  miles  of  railways  railways 

have  received  permanent  or  provisional  charters  from  the  , 

^ ^ ^ chartered. 

Government. 

55  additional  new  companies,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  New  private 

105.000. 000  dol.,  which  propose  to  construct  2,077  miles,  have  railways  not 

applied  for  but  not  yet  received  charters.  y®*'  chartered. 

The  Japanese  public,  therefore,  at  present  contemplate 
sinking  about  190,000,000  dol.  (more  than  20,000,000/.)  during 
the  next  few  years  in  railway  investments. 

A considerable  expenditure  is  also  contemplated  by  the  Contemplated 
Government  on  the  construction  of  new  railways  and  the  expenditure 
improvement  of  those  already  in  existence.  ment^'^^^” 

Under  the  latter  heading  two  proposals  stand  out  prominently,  railways, 
one  for  the  construction  of  an  elevated  railway  and  a central 
station  in  the  city  of  Tokio,  and  the  second  for  doubling  the 
present  track  between  Tokio  and  Hiogo,  retaining,  however,  the 
present  narrow  gauge.  The  length  of  the  latter  line  is  376  miles. 

Only  the  two  extreme  sections  between  Tokio  and  Yokohama,  at 
one  end,  and  Osaka  and  Hiogo  at  the  other,  and  one  short  section 
(4730)  c 
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of  22  miles  in  another  part,  are  double  tracks,  and  as  the  whole 
traffic  was  thrown  into  the  utmost  confusion  by  the  transport 
of  troops  during  the  recent  war,  the  inconvenience  resulting  from 
only  a single  line  being  available  throughout  the  greater  part 
was  brought  prominently  into  notice.  Both  these  proposals  have 
received  the  sanction  of  the  Diet,  and  a grant  ot  26,553,000  dol., 
the  payment  of  which  is  to  be  spread  over  6 years,  has  already 
been  voted  by  the  Lower  House,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  be 
carried  out.  Of  the  whole  grant,  3,500,000  dol.  are  to  be  applied 
to  the  construction  of  the  central  station  and  the  elevated  railway 
in  the  city  of  Tokio. 

Proposed  The  Government  has,  however,  found  a strong  competitor,  in 

m;onsS^  regard  to  the  doubling  of  the  existing  Tokio-Hiogo  Railway,  in 
tion  of  Tokio-  the  Sanyo  Railway  Company,  which  possesses  a nominal  capital 
Hiogo  of  18,000,000  dol.  and  owns  the  line  now  open  between  Hiogo 
Eailwsw  by  Hiroshima  and  ultimately  to  be  extended  to  Shimonoseki,  a 

Company.  ^ total  distance  of  307  miles.  This  company  has  offered  to  raise  a 
further  capital  of  100,000,000  dol.,  to  purchase  from  the  Govern- 
ment the  existing  line  between  Tokio  and  Hiogo  at  its  original  cost, 
30,000,000  dol.,  to  lay  a new  line  of  4 feet  inches  gauge  beside 
the  existing  single  line  of  3 feet  6 inches  gauge,  to  convert  the 
latter,  on  the  completion  of  the  first  throughout  its  entire  length, 
into  the  wide  gauge,  to  replace  all  60  lb.  rails  now  in  use  by 
100  lb.  rails,  to  reconstruct  all  bridges,  stations,  rolling  stock,  &c., 
so  as  to  adapt  them  to  new  conditions  of  traffic ; the  whole 
involving  an  estimated  additional  outlay  of  57,000,000  dol.  and 
to  be  completed  within  a period  of  5 years.  If  this  great  scheme 
be  ever  carried  to  completion,  it  must  exercise  the  very  greatest 
influence  upon  the  entire  railway  system  throughout  the  Empire, 
and  ultimately  bring  about  the  adoption  of  the  broad  gauge  and 
the  construction  of  double  tracks  on,  at  least,  all  the  great  trunk 
lines,  extending  say  from  Aomori,  in  the  extreme  north,  to 
Shimonoseki,  in  the  extreme  south-west  of  the  main  island.  In 
fact,  the  Sanyo  Railway  had  embodied  in  their  proposal  a further 
undertaking  to  convert  their  own  present  line  also  into  the  wide 
gauge  subsequent  to  the  completion  of  their  undertaking  in 
regard  to  the  Tokio-Hiogo  line. 

The  company  obtained  the  strongest  financial  and  popular 
support,  but  the  application  has  been  rejected  by  the  Government 
and  the  original  proposal  of  the  latter  therefore  still  holds  good. 
The  attention  of  the  country  has,  however,  now  been  strongly 
directed  to  the  advantages  which  are  to  be  gained  from  a broad 
in  preference  to  a narrow  gauge,  and  it  is  considered  not 
improbable  that  public  opinion  will  ultimately  bring  such  pressure 
upon  the  Government  as  to  force  it  to  adopt  the  former  when 
doubling  the  Tokio-Hiogo  line,  even  if  it  does  not  succeed  in 
procuring  a reconsideration  of  the  rejection  of  the  Sanyo  Railway 
Company’s  proposal. 

Merchant  Shipping, 


Merchant 
steamers  in 
1872. 


In  1872  Japan  possessed  96  merchant  steamers  of  an  aggregate 
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tonnage  of  23,364  tons.  They  were,  without  exception,  vessels 
which  had  been  condemned  by  their  former  foreign  owners  as 
unfit  for  further  profitable  use,  were  ill-managed  and  neglected, 
and  never  ventured  beyond  the  coasts  of  Japan ; and  even  their 
coasting  voyages  were  so  insignificant  that  their  entries  and 
clearances  were  not  deemed  worthy  of  the  slightest  mention  in 
the  customs  returns. 

In  1895  Japan  possessed  517  merchant  steamers  of  an  aggre-  Merchant 
gate  tonnage  of  321,522  tons,  and  the  principal  shipping  company,  steamers  in 
the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  or  National  Mail  Steamship  Company, 
alone  possessed  a fleet  of  57  ocean-going  steamers  with  a tonnage 
of  101,342  tons.  The  vessels  of  the  latter  company  make  frequent 
voyages  to  China,  India,  and  Australia,  and  their  lines  will  very 
shortly  be  extended  to  England  and  across  the  Pacific  to  the 
United  States  ; their  service  is  splendidly  organised  and  managed, 
and  the  majority  of  their  ships  are  in  every  way  fit  to  rank  with 
those  of  any  nationality  in  the  world.  Neither  1894  nor  1895 
can  be  taken  as  a fair  test  of  the  entries  and  clearances  of 
Japanese  tonnage  in  the  ports  of  Japan,  the  services  of  most  of 
the  best  vessels  having  for  a large  part  of  both  years  been 
requisitioned  for  military  service  by  the  Government,  but  iu 
1893  the  entries  of  Japanese  ships  amounted,  as  recorded  in  the  Entries  of 


customs  returns,  to  : — 


Steam. 

Number  of 
V essels. 
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Prom  abroad  . . 

.. 

386 

318,163 

Coastwise 

•• 

•• 

491 

549,649 

Japanese 
ships  in 
Japanese 
ports  in  1893. 


The  further  development  of  the  Japanese  mercantile  marine  Measures 
is  now  being  very  actively  promoted,  and  among  the  measures 
advocated  as  essential  to  the  increase  of  her  commerce  few  find 
greater  favour  or  are  more  frequently  discussed  than  the  exten-  Japanese 
sion  of  the  existing  steam  routes  and  the  acquisition  of  a much  mercantile 
larger  share  in  the  carrying  trade  to  and  from  her  own  territories. 

“ Three  centuries  of  seclusion,’^  said  the  Vice-Minister  of  Agri- 
culture and  Commerce,  in  a recent  address,  delivered  to  the 
Association  of  Merchants  and  Manufacturers  in  Tokio,  checked 
the  development  of  the  sea-going  spirit  of  the  Japanese  people, 
but  their  history  in  the  sixteenth  century  shows  most  conclusively 
that  they  are  by  no  means  naturally  deficient  in  it,  and  they 
should  now  endeavour  to  emulate  the  great  example  set  to  them 
by  England.”  A writer  in  the  Press  points  out  that  in  1893  the 
amount  of  freight  paid  on  goods  imported  into  Japan  was 
16,886,000  doL,  out  of  which  native  ships  earned  only 
1,415,600  doL,  and  then  goes  on  to  say  that  “Japan  is  no  less 
favoured  by  her  geographical  position  than  is  England  for  all 
(4730)  c 2 
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purposes  of  marine  transport.  When  the  Nicaragua  Canal  and 
the  Siberian  Railway  are  completed  she  will  become  one  of  the 
great  commercial  centres  of  the  world,  and  if  then  she  still  con- 
tinues to  make  agriculture  her  chief  industry,  she  will  be  acting 
just  as  though  the  inhabitants  of  a great  and  populous  cit}?’ 
cultivated  its  most  valuable  sites  as  rice  fields.” 

Ver}^  practical  measures  have  been  recently  taken  by  the 
Government  to  encourage  the  shipping  industry,  and  two 
measures  submitted  to  the  Diet  during  the  current  session,  (1) 
a Navigation  Bill,  and  (2)  a Shipbuilding  Bill,  have  passed  both 
Houses  without  a single  voice  being  raised  against  either.  Both 
are  measures  of  great  prospective  importance. 

The  first  provides  that,  under  certain  conditions  as  to  right 
of  requisition  by  Government,  carriage  of  mails,  training  of 
apprentices,  &c.,  a subsidy  shall  be  given  for  the  space  of  5 years 
from  the  date  of  construction,  to  every  iron  steamship  of  over 
700  tons  burthen  at  the  following  rates  : — 

25  sen  (6J(^.)  per  ton  for  every  1,000  miles  run  at  a maximum 
speed  of  10  knots;  an  addition  of  10  per  cent,  to  be  made  for 
each  500  tons  increased  displacement  over  1,000  tons  and  up  to 
6,000  tons  ; and  a further  addition  of  20  per  cent,  for  each  addi- 
tional knot  in  speed  up  to  17  knots';  after  the  lapse  of  5 years  a 
continuing  annual  reduction  of  5 per  cent,  in  these  amounts  to  be 
made. 

The  second  provides  that  a subsidy  of  12  dol.  {IL  6^.)  per  ton 
shall  be  granted  to  every  Japanese  subject  building  in  Japan  an 
iron  or  steel  steamship  of  and  over  700  but  under  1,000  tons, 
and  of  20  dol.  (21.  3s.  4cd,)  per  ton  for  one  of  and  over  1,000  tons, 
with  an  additional  5 dol.  for  each  unit  of  horse-power.  Both  hull 
and  engines  must  be  built  under  the  supervision  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Communications,  and  no  foreign  material  is  to  be  employed 
unless  specified  by  that  Department. 

Both  these  measures  are  to  come  into  operation  on  October  1, 
1896,  and  are  to  continue  in  force  for  15.  years.  To  be  enabled 
to  take  immediate  advantage  of  the  first,  the  National  Mail  Steam- 
ship Company  already  despatched,  so  far  back  as  December,  a 
commission  to  England  to  order  six  steamers,  each  of  6,000  tons 
capacity  and  steaming  17  knots,  and  it  is  intended  to  employ 
these  steamers  in  a monthly  passenger  and  cargo  service  between 
Yokohama  and  London,  one  steamer  starting  from  each  and  every 
month. 

Four  other  routes  are  mentioned  in  the  Japanese  papers  as 
having  been  selected  by  the  Government  as  “special  navigation 
routes,”  on  which  the  National  Mail  Steamship  Company  are  also 
to  place  steamers  which  will  receive  subsidies  under  the  new  law. 
These  are  to  Australia  and  Bombay,  between  Japan  and  both  of 
Avhich  there  will  be  12  round  voyages  annually ; to  Vladivostock, 
18  round  voyages  annually ; and  Korsakofi^  8 round  voyages 
annually.  It  is  proposed  to  devote  30  steamers  of  an  aggregcite 
displacement  of  50,000  tons  to  these  four  services,  the  first  two 
of  which  will  form  a very  serious  element  of  competition  with  the 
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British  companies  by  whose  steamers  they  are  at  present  mainly 
conducted. 

As  to  the  second  Bilb  it  is  estimated  that  eight  steamers  Shipbuilding 
which  will  be  entitled  to  benefit  by  the  subsidies  will  be  annually 
constructed  in  Japan,  and  that  the  yearly  amount,  which  the 
terms  of  the  Bill  will  require  to  be  provided,  will  be  200,000  dol. 

(21,666/.).  At  present  there  is  only  one  private  dockyard  in  Japan 
of  sufficient  capacity  for  the  construction  of  a steamer  of  over 
1,000  tons  displacement,  and  only  one  steamer  of  that  size  has  as 
yet  been  built. 


Postal  Facilities, 

In  1872  the  expenditure  of  the  Japanese  Government  on  the  Postal  service 
whole  postal  service  of  the  Empire  was  105,268  doL,  and  the 
receipts  from  the  sale  of  postage  stamps  amounted  to  59,453  dol. 

There  were  throughout  the  Empire  in  all  1,174  post  offices  and 
branch  agencies,  and  1,481  receiving  pillars,  and  the  total  number 
of  letters,  &c.,  posted  was  2,509,032,  this  being  at  the  rate  of 
less  than  one  letter  annually  for  every  13  individuals  of  the  whole 
population. 

In  1884  the  number  of  letters,  &c.,  posted  was,  in  round  Postal  service, 
numbers,  53,000,000,  an  average  of  rather  less  than  one  and  a-half 
for  each  unit  of  the  population.  During  the  fiscal  year  ended  on 
March  31,  1895,  the  number  of  letters  posted  was  288,583,494 ; 
of  newspapers,  80,415,519  ; and  of  books,  parcels,  &c.,  6,964,103  ; 
the  total  thus  being  375,963,116,  an  average  of  about  nine 
letters,  &c.,  per  head  of  the  population.  The  expenditure  on  the 
postal  service  during  the  same  year  was  3,874,585  dol.,  nearly  37 
times  the  expenditure  in  1872,  while  the  receipts  from  the  sale 
of  stamps  amounted  to  5,001,776  dol.,  more  than  84  times  that 
of  1872.  The  number  of  post  offices  and  branch  offices  was 
3,814,  of  postal  receiving  agencies  535,  and  of  receiving  pillars 
26,158.  The  strain  thrown  on  postal  officials  in  Great  Britain  at 
Christmas  has  its  counterpart  in  Japan  on  New  Year’s  Day,  and 
the  post  is  now  yearly  being  more  and  more  made  use  of  at  that 
season  for  the  interchange  of  the  felicitations  required  by  Japanese 
etiquette.  On  New  Year’s  Day,  1896,  over  14,000,000  letters 
were  received  and  delivered  by  the  post  offices  in  Tokio  alone, 
considerably  over  five  times  the  number  dealt  with  throughout 
the  whole  Empire  during  the  whole  of  the  year  1872. 

In  1872  there  was  no  system  of  postal  saving  banks  or  money  Postal  savings 
orders  in  existence.  In  1895  there  were  3,027  postal  savings 
banks  throughout  the  Empire,  the  total  amount  of  deposits  in 
which  amounted  on  March  31  to  25,901,324  dol.,  while  the  number 
of  money  orders  issued  during  the  year  was  4,022,903. 

In  1872  Japan^s  postal  system  was  purely  domestic,  the  receipt  Foreign  mails, 
and  despatch  of  all  mail  matter  from  and  to  foreign  countries 
being  entirely  in  the  charge  of  agents  for  the  British,  French, 
and  United  States  postal  authorities.  These  agencies  have  been 
long  since  abolished,  and  the  number  of  letters,  &c.,  to  and  from 
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foreign  countries  dealt  with  by  the  Japanese  post  offices  during 
the  year  ended  March  31  last  amounted  to  3,227,166,  these  being 
additional  to  the  number  previously  mentioned,  which  was  made 
up  entirely  of  inland  postage. 

In  1872  there  were  in  all  Japan  34  miles  of  telegraph  wire  ; 
29  offices  were  open  for  the  receipt  and  despatch  of  messages ; 
and  the  whole  number  of  the  latter  dealt  with  during  the  year 
was  80,639,  this  being  at  the  rate  of  one  message  annually  for 
every  410  souls  in  the  population.  In  1884  there  were  14,960 
miles  of  telegraph  wire  in  use,  and  over  2,500,000  messages  were 
dealt  with,  an  average  of  less  than  1 telegram  to  every  14  people 
in  the  population.  On  March  31,  1895,  the  number  of  telegraph 
offices  in  the  Empire  was  760,  and  the  length  of  telegraph  wires 
in  operation  28,489  miles.  During  the  fiscal  year  ended  on  that 
date  the  number  of  domestic  messages  dealt  with  was  7,730,076, 
a number  which  represents  1 message  to  every  5J  souls  of  the 
population. 

The  introduction  of  the  telephone  system  into  Japan  is  of 
very  recent  date.  In  1890  the  length  of  telephone  wire  in 
operation  was  only  258  miles,  and  the  number  of  registered 
subscribers  225.  These  figures  had  increased  on  March  31,  1895, 
to  4,638  miles,  and  2,874  registered  subscribers,  and  so  popular 
has  the  service  become  that  the  Postal  Department  (the  service 
is  entirely  a Government  one)  is  at  present  unable  to  entertain 
applications  on  the  part  of  new  subscribers  until  fully  a year  has 
elapsed  from  the  date  of  their  receipt.  Wires  have  been  in 
operation  for  some  time  between  Tokio  and  Yokohama  (18  miles), 
and  between  Hiogo  and  Osaka  (21  miles),  but  with  those  two 
exceptions  the  service  has  so  far  been  entirely  intramural.  Not 
only,  however,  is  the  latter  service  now  being  greatly  extended, 
but  designs  and  estimates  have  already  been  prepared  for  the 
connection  of  many  of  the  principal  cities,  great  distances  apart 
from  each  other,  and  the  apparently  very  large  grant  of 
12,802,106  dol.,  the  payment  of  the  whole  of  which  is  to  be 
distributed  over  a period  of  7 years,  has  been  voted  in  the  Diet 
for  the  purpose. 


Business  Methods  and  Prospects. 

The  foregoing  sketch,  imperfect  as  it  is,  of  the  progress  Japan 
has  made  in  24  years  may  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  convey  some 
idea  of  her  present  commercial  and  industrial  position  among 
nations  of  the  world.  Some  particulars  may  now  be  given  as  to 
business  methods  in  Japan,  and  an  attempt  be  made  to  indicate 
fields  which  are  at  the  present  day  peculiarly  open  to  British 
industry. 

The  v/hole  import  business  of  Japan  may  be  said  to  divide 
itself  very  sharply  into  two  distinct  classes.  The  first  is  that  in 
ordinary  staples  of  trade,  raw  cotton,  cotton  yarn,  and  piece- 
goods,  woollen  yarn  and  piece-goods,  sugar,  miscellaneous  metals, 
clocks  and  watches,  kerosene  oil,  drugs  both  manufacturing  and 
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medicinal,  dyes,  provisions,  clothing,  ■wines,  stationery,  &c.  The  2.  Govern- 
second  is  that  in  the  supply  of  the  requirements  (a)  of  the»ientand 
Government,  and  (d)  of  the  great  railway,  shipping,  and  manu- 
factoring  joint  stock  companies,  vessels  of  war,  merchant  companies, 
steamers,  war  material  of  every  kind,  railway  iron,  metals, 
locomotives,  machinery,  &c. 

Import  business  of  the  first  class  is  in  the  hands  of  foreign  ^ 
merchants  resident  in  Japan,  and  looking  from  the  point  of  view  j^^pau. 
of  the  interests  of  the  manufacturer  in  England,  it  may  most 
safely  be  left  there.  At  both  the  great  ports  of  Japan, 

Yokohama  and  Hiogo,  there  are  large  and  eminently  repre- 
sentative bodies  of  British  merchants  of  the  best  class,  including 
many  men  who  have  passed  their  whole  adult  lives  in  Japan,  and 
to  whose  long  experience  are  added  the  keenest  business  instincts. 

They  maintain  close  connection  with  the  Japanese  middlemen,  Business 
and  both  importer  and  middleman  are,  in  their  own  interests,  ^ 
constantly  on  the  watch  for  all  possible  openings,  both  for  entirely 
new  classes  of  goods  which  the  changing  tastes  of  the  people  at 
large  may  require,  and  for  any  prospect  of  an  increased  demand 
for  those  which  are  already  in  popular  use.  Whatever  openings 
do  occur  are  seized  with  the  utmost  promptitude,  and  the  manu- 
facturer in  England  and  elsewhere,  with  whom  orders  are  placed, 
disposes  of  his  goods  without  a particle  of  pecuniary  risk  to 
himself,  while  he  may  at  the  same  time  feel  assured  that  every 
bale  of  yarn  or  piece  goods,  and  every  pound  of  nail  iron  which 
the  Japanese  can  be  induced  to  purchase,  is  already  and  will 
continue  to  be  brought  here.  Competition  has  reduced  all  com-  ' 

missions  and  other  business  charges  in  Japan  to  a very  low 
standard,  and  by  no  direct  agency  whatsoever,  whether  on  the 
part  of  the  English  manufacturer  in  Japan  or  of  the  Japanese 
wholesale  purchaser  in  England,  can  the  ordinary  staples  of  the 
general  import  business  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  ultimate 
Japanese  retailer  or  consumer  more  cheaply  than  they  are  at  the 
present  day.  Nor  would  even  the  forming  of  direct  relations, 
say  by  post,  between  a manufacturer  in  England,  and  a wholesale 
dealer  in  Japan,  bring  about  such  a result.  The  mass  of  Japanese 
traders  have,  as  has  been  stated  in  previous  reports,  very  low 
ideas  of  commercial  morality.  They  repudiate  a contract, 
entailing  even  a small  loss,  without  a particle  of  compunction. 

No  public  opinion  reproves  them  for  so  doing,  and  the  English 
manufacturer,  entirely  ignorant  of  the  standing  of  those  with 
whom  he  might  be  dealing,  and  forced,  if  he  dealt  at  all,  to  give 
at  least  some  credit,  would  no  doubt  suffer  at  the  hands  of  dis- 
honest dealers  losses  which  he  must  endeavour  to  recoup  in  some 
degree  by  higher  charges  to  those  who  proved  more  faithful  in 
their  engagements. 

Statements  have  appeared  in  London  journals  that  an  en-  Proposed 
deavour  is  being  made,  following  an  example  which  has  been  set  in  visit  of 
France,  to  induce  chambers  of  commerce  in  England  to  combine  in 
sending  out  a joint  commission  of  their  members  to  investigate  for  chambers  of 

themselves  the  conditions  and  prospects  of  business  in  the  Far  commerce  to 

Japan. 
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East.  There  are  16  English  importing  firms  members  of 
the  Yokohama  Chamber,  and  15  of  the  Hiogo  Chamber,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  see  what  information  in  regard  to  general 
trade  can  be  obtained  by  mercantile  experts,  entirely  new  to 
tlie  country,  coming  here  but  for  a short  stay,  with  no  experi- 
ence or  knowledge  of  the  people,  no  capacity  for  appreciating  or 
understanding  their  ever-varying  tastes  or  requirements,  which 
cannot  be  and  is  no  doubt  already  obtained  and  communicated  in 
full  to  England  by  experts,  equally  qualified  in  general  experience 
and  with  the  additional  qualification  of  long  and  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  country. 

The  gentlemen  composing  the  proposed  English  commission 
w’ill  have  no  reason  to  regret  their  visit.  They  will  see  under  the 
most  favourable  conditions  what  has  always  been  to  tourists  one 
of  the  most  fascinating  countries  in  the  world,  and  will  be  liberally 
feted  ; every  opportunity  will  be  afforded  to  them  of  observing  and 
examining  the  principal  industries  in  the  country,  and  they  will 
be  charmed  by  the  grace,  courtesy  and  attention  of  both  officials 
and  merchants  with  whom  they  are  likely  to  be  brought  into 
direct  relations.  But  to  hope  that  any  great  improvement  in  the 
volume  of  English  imports  into  Japan  will  be  attained  by  their 
visit  is  at  least  rash.  There  is  no  royal  road  to  success  in  trade  in 
Japan.  The  Japanese  dealer  will  continue,  as  he  has  done,  to 
buy  only  what  he  can  sell  again  to  his  own  countrymen,  and  it 
is  upon  their  tastes,  means,  and  necessities  that  its  future  increase 
entirely  depends.  Fashion  and  requirements  here  change,  and 
demand  rises  and  falls,  just  as  they  do  in  other  countries.  The 
safe  conduct  and  development  of  import  business  can  only  be 
ensured  by  attentively  watching  its  course  from  day  to  day  and 
month  to  month,  and  not  even  the  foundations  of  any  large 
general  trade  can  be  laid  in  any  other  way,  no  matter  how  able  or 
earnest  those  attempting  it  may  be. 

The  trade  of  Japan  and  its  prospects,  so  far  as  British 
industries  are  concerned,  have  now  reached  a degree  which 
might  perhaps  warrant  some  public  expenditure  in  regard  to 
them.  But  the  qualifications  primarily  necessary  in  an  official, 
whose  special  and  exclusive  duty  would  be  to  deal  with  com- 
mercial matters  and  to  furnish  full  information  to  manufacturers 
in  England  of  all  trade  affairs  and  of  the  course  of  business,  are 
knowledge  of  the  language,  experience  of  the  people,  and 
acquaintance  with  their  most  prominent  commercial  representa- 
tives. 

The  opportunities  that  are  now  available  lor  acquiring  informa- 
tion on  trade  and  commerce  in  Japan  are  very  complete.  Not 
only  is  there  a large  number  of  exclusively  economical  journals 
published  in  Tokio,  whose  columns  are  full  of  interesting  matter 
ably  dealt  with,  but  the  leading  daily  papers  very  frequently  con- 
tain more  or  less  valuable  items  of  information  and  comments  on 
financial  and  commercial  matters.  Trade  is  a favourite  subject 
with  statesmen  and  leaders  of  opinion  in  their  public  addresses, 
and  the  reports  of  the  Japanese  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  of 
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many  of  the  guilds  of  particular  trades  are  worthy  of  comparison 
with  those  of  similar  institutions  in  any  commercial  country  in 
the  world.  All  these  would  be  sealed  books  to  an  official  ignorant 
of  the  languao;e.  Nor  would  the  latter  be  in  a much  more 
favourable  position  in  his  intercourse  with  Japanese  merchants 
and  bankers,  comparatively  few  of  whom  speak  English.  The 
monthly  customs  returns  issued  (in  English)  by  the  Japanese 
Department  of  Finance,  though  very  much  less  exhaustive  than 
the  annual  return,  afford  ample  material  for  a monthly  review  of 
the  course  of  trade,  and  if  to  this  were  added  extracts  from  the 
commercial  and  other  journals  before  referred  to,  from  the 
published  reports  of  associations  and  guilds,  and  information 
acquired  from  the  principal  Japanese  merchants  in  Tokio  and 
British  merchants  in  Yokohama,  manufacturers  and  merchants  in 
England  might,  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  be  placed  in  posses- 
sion of  as  much  information  on  the  course  of  trade  in  Japan  as 
the  most  exacting  among  them  could  desire.  It  would  then  only 
remain  for  themselves  to  profit  by  it. 

The  second  class  of  import  business  above  referred  to  is  of  an  Business  with 
entirely  different  character  to  the  first,  and  in  it,  it  must  be  and 
admitted,  resident  British  merchants  in  Japan  take  very  little  joint  stock 
share.  In  fact,  of  all  the  principal  firms  in  Yokohama,  two  only  companies, 
are  well  known  to  be  seriously  endeavouring  to  cultivate  it,  and 
of  those  in  Hiogo  only  three,  the  remainder  in  both  parts  finding 
its  risks  and  trouble  so  deterrent  that  they  prefer  to  cater  only 
for  the  general  requirements  of  the  people  at  large.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a most  promising  field,  even  when  the  fullest  allowance  is 
made  for  all  its  attendant  difficulties,  and  its  immediate  possibili- 
ties should  be  most  tempting  to  the  British  manufacturer  of 
machinery,  metals,  and  war  material,  perhaps  also  to  the  shipbuilder. 

In  regard  to  the  two  latter  items,  it  is  not  perhaps  necessary  Vessels  of 
now  to  say  much.  The  principal  English  builders  of  vessels  of 
war  are  already  fully  represented  in  Japan,  and  their  direct  agents 
are  fully  qualified  to  hold  their  own  against  those  also  on  the  spot 
from  other  countries. 

Merchant  steamship  builders  are  not  so  well  represented,  but  Merchant 
so  far  nothing  has  been  lost  in  consequence,  as  the  Japanese  know  steamships, 
that  the  best,  cheapest,  and  most  speedily  executed  work  can  be 
obtained  in  England.  Mention  has  already  been  made  in  this 
report  of  the  despatch,  within  the  last  two  months,  of  representa- 
tives of  the  National  Steamship  Company  to  England  to  place 
orders  for  the  construction  of  six  large  mail  steamers,  each  of  the 
first  class,  and  so  far  not  a single  steamship  has  been  built  to  the 
order  of  the  company  elsewhere  than  in  England.* 

English  makers  of  projectiles,  guns,  armour-plates,  shafting,  Ours,  armour- 
engine  forgings,  steel  castings,  and  tool  steel  are  also  now  fully 
represented  here  by  competent  agents,  and  no  further  opening 
exists  for  makers  who  are  not  already  in  the  field. 

* Since  this  was  written  another  large  steamship  company — the  Osaka  Shosen 
Kaisha— has  decided  to  despatch  representatives,  who,  it  is  said,  will  leave  Japan 
about  the  middle  of  March,  to  England,  to  order  three  steamships,  each  of  2,000  tons, 
which  will  be  employed  on  the  Japan-Eormosa  trade. 
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But  in  regard  to  machinery  and  metals  there  is  still  plenty  of 
room. 

Looking  at  the  long  list  of  lines  of  railway  now  actually 
under  construction  or  in  various  stages  of  projection,  and  recog- 
nising the  fact  that  the  Japanese  remain  dependent  on  foreigners 
for  almost  all  of  the  immense  variety  of  metal  manufactures 
necessary  in  the  railway  industry,  for  locomotives,  rails,  materials 
for  the  construction  of  ordinary  rolling  stock  and  bridges,  stations, 
&c.,  it  may  be  assumed  that  their  annual  expenditure  abroad 
under  this  heading  must,  for  many  years  to  come,  reach  a very 
large  amount,  and  a large  part  of  the  whole  should  be  expended 
in  England. 

In  all  kinds  of  electric  machinery  there  is  also  a fair  prospect 
of  a very  extensive  requirement  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese 
during  the  next  few  years.  Plans  for  the  utilisation  of  the 
immense  water  power  existing  in  the  lakes  at  high  elevations,  in 
the  very  rapid  rivers,  and  in  the  waterfalls  that  are  so  numerous 
throughout  the  whole  Empire,  are  now  claiming  great  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  Japanese  engineers  ; in  several  places  it  is  already 
being  very  advantageously  used  for  electric  purposes  on  a small  scale, 
and  plans  are  being  formed  for  its  extension,  so  as  to  satisfy 
similar  requirements  on  the  part  of  several  of  the  greatest  and 
most  populous  cities,  situated  at  considerable  distances  from  the 
seat  of  the  motive  water  power.  During  the  past  6 years  an 
aggregate  amount  of  1,473,971  dol.  has  been  spent  by  the 
Japanese  on  the  purchase  of  dynamo-electric  machinery.  Many 
of  the  components  of  the  latter  are  made  in  Japan,  but  it  would, 
at  the  same  time,  not  be  in  the  least  degree  surprising  if  the 
annual  expenditure  in  Europe  or  the  United  States  should  very 
soon  reach  an  amount  equal  to  that  of  the  whole  aggregate 
during  the  past  6 years. 

The  prospect  of  the  occurence  of  large  demands  for  all  kinds 
of  machinery  connected  with  the  sugar  industry  has  already  been 
referred  to  in  previous  reports.  The  productive  capacity  of  the 
Island  of  Formosa  for  sugar,  already  very  large,  will,  when 
Japanese  labour,  capital,  and  science  are  devoted  to  it,  no  doubt, 
admit  of  immense  development;  and  apart  from  Japan^s  own  re- 
quirements, which  are  steadily  increasing,  China,  which  in  1894, 
while  Formosa  was  still  part  of  her  dominions,  imported  from 
foreign  countries  nearly  15,000,000  dol.  worth  of  sugar,  may 
always  be  relied  upon  to  afiPord  a market  for  whatever  Japan  can 
supply  her  with.  The  area  of  such  part  of  the  Island  of  Formosa 
as  is  capable  of  sugar  cultivation  is  quite  equal  to  that  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands;  and  there  more  than  8,000,000Z.  have,  during 
the  last  20  years,  been  permanently  invested  in  machinery  and 
railway  plant  solely  for  the  service  of  the  sugar  plantations.  The 
future  of  Formosa  in  this  industry,  with  its  great  prospective 
market  not  separated  from  it  by  an  ocean,  but  at  its  very  doors, 
now  promises  as  brilliantly  as  did  that  of  the  Sandwich  Islands 
20  years  ago,  and  England  can  and  should  supply  all  machinery 
directly  or  indirectly  necessary  for  its  proper  and  successful 
cultivation. 
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Some  of  the  liberal  grants  which  have  been  voted  during  the  Grants  voted 
current  session  of  the  Diet,  and  which  are  of  interest  to  foreign  by  Diet  in 
manufactures,  have  already  been  mentioned  in  previous  sections 
of  this  report,  but  they  may  be  here  briefly  recapitulated  : — industrial  and 

1.  Improvement  of  existing  Government  railways,  26,553,000  war  purposes, 

dol.  Payment  to  be  continued  over  6 years.  Railways. 

2.  Extension  of  telephone  system,  12,802,106  dol.  Payment 
to  be  continued  over  7 years. 

Others  that  have  not  yet  been  mentioned  are : — 

1.  Construction  of  a railway  in  Hokkaido  from  Sorachi  to 
Ashigawa,  1,178,313  dol.  Pa}'ment  to  be  continued  over 
2 years. 

2.  Construction  of  an  iron  foundry,  4,095,793  dol.  Payment  Iron  foundry, 
to  be  continued  over  4 years. 

The  foundry  is  to  be  capable  of  turning  out  60,000  tons  of 
steel  of  various  kinds  annually,  and  the  initial  steps  in  regard  to 
it  are  now  being  taken.  Japanese  opinion  seems  to  be  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  purchase  of  all  the  necessary  plant  in  England, 
and  of  the  eno:ao;ement  of  Eno-liyh  engineers  and  mechanics  as 
instructors;  but  a representative,  now  in  Japan,  of  the  principal 
iron-masters  and  builders  of  machinery  in  the  United  States  is 
making  very  vigorous  efforts  to  secure  the  whole  of  this  work. 

3.  New  marine  telegraph  cables,  536,877  dol.  Payment  to  be  Marine 

continued  over  2 years.  cable?^^ 

In  this  amount  the  cost  of  the  ocean  cable  now  about  to  be 
laid  in  Formosa  is  not  included.  The  latter  has  been  obtained 
from  England,  and  the  same  wdll  no  doubt  be  the  case  with  those 
now  newly  provided  for. 

4.  Purchase  of  arms  and  ammunition,  9,258,088  dol.  Pay-  War  material, 
ment  to  be  continued  over  6 years. 

5.  Manufacture  of  arms — army,  6,486,766  dol.  Payment  to 
be  continued  over  4 years. 

6.  Manufacture  of  arms — navy,  33,751,062  dol.  Payment  to 
be  continued  over  6 years. 

7.  Construction  of  ships — navy  : — Ships  of  war. 


Amount. 

Dollars. 

Battleships  and  cruisers  .. 

27,796,720 

Torpedo-boats 

13,728,065 

Miscellaneous  ships 

2,877,496 

Total 

47,154,576 

Payment  to  be  continued  over  7 years. 

The  last  three  votes  have  evoked  strong  expressions  of  con- 
demnation, both  from  leading  statesmen  not  in  the  Government 
and  in  the  Press,  on  account  of  their  utter  insufficiency.  No  pay- 
ment on  account  of  the  two  battleships  now  approaching  com- 
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pletion  in  England  is  included  in  the  last-mentioned  vote,  but 
even  so  its  amount  will  allow  at  the  very  outside  the  addition  to 
the  navy  of  ships  of  some  30,000  tons  displacement.  As  a fact, 
the  provision  made  in  the  Budget  is  stated  to  be  for  one  line  of 
battleship  of  15,000  tons,  two  cruisers  of  7,500  tons  and  4,850 
tons  respectively,  one  torpedo  destroyer  of  1,200  tons,  and 
torpedo  boats;  whereas  the  public  demand  four  line  of  battle- 
ships, eight  or  nine  cruisers,  and  more  torpedo  destroyers. 

As  the  Budget  stands,  however,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  pro- 
vides for  an  expenditure  in,  at  the  outside,  7 years  of  nearly 
152,000,000  dol.  on  railways,  telegraph  and  telephone  lines,  iron 
foundry,  and  war  material.  Many  other  provisions  are  made  in 
it,  such  as  for  the  construction  of  lighthouses,  admiralty  docks  and 
arsenals,  forts,  workshops,  chemical  laboratories,  &c.,  which  need 
not  be  here  specified,  though  all  of  them  should  influence  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  imports  from  abroad. 

Under  the  headings  railways  and  factories,  some  indication 
has  been  already  given  in  this  report  as  to  what  the  demands  on 
the  part  of  the  public,  as  distinct  from  the  Government,  are  likely 
to  be.  In  addition  to  cotton-sninning  factories  and  sugar  re- 
fineries,  public  joint-stock  companies  are  now  in  process  of  pro- 
motion or  expansion  for  the  construction  of  docks,  weaving,  rope, 
paper,  and  silk-spinning  factories,  more  than  12,000,000  dol. 
having,  according  to  published  statistics,  been  invested  during 
the  past  year  in  commercial  enterprises,  apart  from  banks  and 
railways. 

British  manufacturers  can,  from  the  above  details,  perhaps 
estimate  for  themselves  the  extent  of  the  opportunities  which’ 
may  be  open  to  them  in  Japan  during  the  course  of  the  next 
6 or  7 years.  How  can  they  best  take  advantage  of  those 
opportunities  ? 

While  few  British  firms  in  J<ipan  lay  themselves  out  for  this 
business,  there  are  still  some  who  do,  and  there  are  several  great 
Japanese  firms  in  Tokio  of  the  very  highest  standing  which  almost 
exclusively  concern  themselves  with  it.  It  is  by  working  in 
association  with  these  firms,  whether  British  or  Japanese,  that 
British  manufacturers  can  best  hope  to  obtain  extensive  orders 
from  either  the  Government  or  the  great  j’oint  stock  companies. 
Should  manufacturers  in  England  send  out  their  own  purely  com- 
mercial representatives  to  Japan,  they  would  find  the  hand  of 
every  merchant  already  resident  here  against  them,  but  what 
English  manufacturers  can  and  most  emphatically  should  do, 
what  they  have  on  previous  occasions  been  repeatedly  advised  to 
do,  is  to  keep  on  the  spot  experts  in  the  principal  classes  of 
machinery  whose  technical  knowledge  is  sufficient  to  enable  them 
at  any  time  to  furnish  merchants  with  the  fullest  specifications 
for  all  kinds  of  machinery  that  may  be  in  demand  from  time  to 
time. 

That  this  is  so  will  be  evident  from  a brief  statement  of  the 
methods  in  which  this  class  of  business  is  conducted  in  Japan. 

All  contracts  for  the  supply  of  Government  requirements  for 
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any  amount  exceeding  500  dol.  are  thrown  open  to  public  tender,  tenders  for 
An  exception  is,  however,  made  in  the  case  of  goods  which  are  Government 
well  known  to  be  a speciality  of  one  particular  manufacturer,  requirements 
provided  the  latter  is  represented  in  Japan  by  a sole  agent,  when 
orders  may  be  given  without  inviting  competition.  A further 
partial  exception  is  made  by  the  arsenals  which  limit  the  right  of 
tendering  to  a few  chosen  firms.  The  reason  for  the  latter  ex- 
ception is  that  admission  to  the  arsenal  is  frequently  necessary 
before  the  tender  can  be  drawn  up,  and  this  cannot  be  allowed 
indiscriminately.  It  is  only  right  to  add,  however,  that  any 
respectable  and  welbknown  firm  can  very  easily  have  its  title 
placed  on  the  list  by  taking  the  proper  steps  in  due  time.  No 
one  is  allowed  to  tender  who  has  not  been  engaged  in  the 
particular  business  for  at  least  2 years  and  who  does  not  pay  at 
least  200  dol.  per  annum  in  taxes  to  the  Japanese  Government, 
and  all  tenders  must  be  accompanied  by  a deposit  of  5 per  cent., 
and  a further  deposit  of  10  per  cent.,  either  in  cash  or  in  ap- 
proved bonds,  has  to  be  made  by  the  contractor  on  the  accept- 
ance of  his  tender. 

Notices  inviting  tenders  are  published  in  the  Official  Gazette,  Noticea 
which  is  issued  daily,  and  they  may  also  frequently  be  seen, 
especially  in  the  case  of  municipal  contracts,  on  the  public  notice 
boards  which  are  affixed  at  the  public  entrances  of  many  Japanese 
Government  departments.  Officials  make  their  own  estimates  as 
to  the  approximate  cost  or  value  of  whatever  is  required,  specifi- 
cations cannot  be  altered  when  once  tenders  have  been  publicly 
invited,  but  if  the  original  Government  estimate  is  substantially 
exceeded  by  all  the  tenders  that  are  received,  a revision  is  made 
of  the  original  estimate  and  new  tenders  invited. 

The  principal  joint-stock  companies  do  not,  as  a rule,  invite  Tenders 
tenders  publicly,  nor  is  it  their  invariable  practice  to  open  tenders 
in  the  presence  of  the  persons  making  them,  though  this  is  oc-  companies, 
casionally  done.  Notice  of  their  requirements  is  given  to  persons 
known  to  be  engaged  in  the  particular  trade  or  to  represent  well- 
known  manufacturers  in  Europe,  and  it  is  only  from  them  that 
tenders  are  received  in  each  particular  instance.  But  any  new 
competitor,  properly  accredited,  appearing  on  the  field,  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  having  his  name  placed  on  the  list,  while  in 
all  cases  much  may  easily  be  achieved  by  one  who  is  energetic 
and  watchful  for  the  new  openings  that  are  now  constantly  oc- 
curring. The  conditions  of  the  tenders  are  very  similar  to  those 
imposed  by  the  Government,  the  only  marked  distinction  being 
that  deposits  as  security  are  seldom  required.  What  is  said 
below  as  to  strict  adherence  to  time  and  the  precise  descriptions 
contained  in  the  contracts  applies  to  these  as  well  as  to  peculiarly 
Government  contracts. 

'I'he  periods  specified  as  those  within  which  tenders  will  be  Time  within 
received  are  usually  limited  to  one  fortnight  from  the  date  of 
publication  of  the  notice  inviting  them,  though  in  some  special  jg^eived. 
cases,  where  the  requirements  are  of  an  exceptionally  novel  or 
intricate  nature,  they  are  extended  to  6 weeks.  It  is  here  that 
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the  services  and  advice  of  qualified  experts  on  the  spot  would  be 
invaluable  to  the  tendering  merchant.  At  present,  where  the 
period  allowed  is  only  the  usual  fortnight,  the  latter  is  obliged  to 
telegraph  the  full  specifications  to  England  at  great  expense  and 
no  inconsiderable  risk  of  misunderstanding  and  to  obtain  prices 
in  the  same  way.  Even  when  the  longer  period  is  allowed  and 
full  specifications  can  be  sent  by  post  to  England,  prices  must 
still  be  obtained  only  by  telegraph.  Most  of  this  would  be 
avoided  if  an  expert  in  Japan  could  give  the  prices  at  once.  By 
being  present  he  might  also  be  able  to  acquire  a much  more  exact 
idea  of  what  is  required  than  can  be  gained  by  study  of  the  formal 
specifications,  and  if  attentive  and  watchful,  he  would  also  in 
many  instances  be  able  even  to  anticipate  the  issue  of  the  public 
notices. 

As  a concrete  instance  of  the  result  of  this  experiment  in  one 
case  only,  that  of  American  locomotives,  may  be  mentioned. 
Eailways  ow^e  their  original  introduction  into  Japan  to  English 
capital.  The  only  foreign  assistance  that  has  ever  been  employed 
on  them  has  been  English,  and  it  is  from  English  instructors 
that  every  Japanese  engaged  in  railway  construction  or  manage- 
ment from  the  Director-in-Chief  down  to  the  humblest  mechanic, 
has  learnt  all  he  knows.  Originally,  all  railway  plant  of  every 
description  was  obtained  solely  from  England.  But,  during  the 
last  5 years,  fully  one  hundred  American  locomotives  have  been 
introduced  into  Japan  both  for  Government  and  private  railways, 
and  that  this  has  been  so  is  very  largely  owing,  according  to  one 
of  the  most  experienced  merchants  in  Tokio,  to  the  fact  that  the 
leading  firm  of  makers  in  the  United  States  has,  for  several  years 
past,  maintained  an  energetic  expert  in  Japan,  w^ho  has  through- 
out worked  in  association  with  a mercantile  firm  in  Tokio.  He 
has  been  always  able  to  acquire  knowledge  of  the  prospective 
requirements  of  each  line,  ready  with  full  estimates  the  moment 
tenders  are  called  for,  on  the  spot  to  superintend  the  fitting 
together  and  ultimate  delivery  of  each  engine,  present  at  its  test 
trials,  which  are  frequently  competitive  with  those  of  English 
make,  and  careful  to  see  that  these  are  conducted  under  con- 
ditions that  are  at  least  not  unfavourable.  And  all  this  time 
English  builders  have  been  entirely  unrepresented  in  Japan, 
except,  and  that  in  very  few  cases,  by  ordinary  mercantile  agents. 
They  have  been  ready  enough  to  accept  orders  when  sent,  but 
have  not  spent  a cent  or  taken  a scintilla  of  trouble  to  seek 
them,  and  have  left  the  safeguard  of  their  interests  at  test  trials 
to  the  few  remaining  English  employes  in  the  Government 
Kail  way  Department,  Patriotism  and  pride  no  doubt  induce  the 
latter  to  do  their  best  to  secure  fair  play  for  the  product  of  their 
own  country,  but  their  first  duty,  always  faithfully  and  honour- 
ably performed,  is  to  their  employers  and  their  interest  is  to 
consult  the  wishes  of  the  latter. 

In  the  two  respects  of  observance  of  time  and  adherence  of 
mathematical  strictness  to  the  precise  terms  of  the  contract,  all 
Japanese  Government  departments  are  exacting  to  the  utmost 
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degree.  No  excuses  for  delay  are  admitted,  except  strikes  at 
the  seat  of  manufacture  and  force  majeure — in  either  case  attested 
by  incontrovertible  evidence — and  fines  varying  from  one-fifth 
to  one-tenth  per  cent,  per  diem  are  rigorously  enforced  for 
any  delay  in  the  execution  of  the  contract.  And  as  to  adherence 
to  the  precise  terms  of  the  contracts,  every  clause  of  the  latter 
is  read  by  the  Government  examining  experts  in  its  most  literal 
sense.  No  discretion  is  exercised  by  them  in  the  interpretation 
of  their  instructions,  and  a standard  of  excellence  and  exactness 
is  insisted  upon  such  as  is  neither  expected  nor  demanded  in  any 
other  country  of  the  world.  The  smallest  deviation  in  measure- 
ment or  quality,  the  slightest  injury,  though  it  be  such  as  could 
in  no  way  possibly  impair  the  efficiency  of  the  article,  though 
only  detected  by  a very  searching  examination,  is  at  once  made 
the  grounds  either  for  a total  rejection  or  for  a substantial 
abatement  on  the  contract  price. 

Strong  illustrations  have  very  recently  been  afforded  of  the 
excessive  strictness  of  the  examining  experts  on  behalf  of  the 
purchasers  in  the  case  of  a large  import  of  cast-iron  pipes,  both 
from  Belgium  and  Scotland,  which  is  now  taking  place  for  the 
municipal  waterworks  for  the  city  of  Tokio. 

Every  individual  pipe  is  carefully  examined  both  inside  and 
outside,  and  on  the  observance  of  the  slightest  surface  hole,  even 
though  of  no  greater  size  than  a large  pin  head,  the  pipe  is  at 
once  marked  as  unfit  for  acceptance,  unless  at  a reduced  price. 
So  searching  is  this  examination  that  it  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration 
to  say  that  the  exactitude  properly  expected  in  a watch-case 
is  demanded  in  the  surface  of  a large  iron  casting.  The  result,*’ 
said  a suffering  Japanese  contractor,  of  our  long  training  in  high 
art.  We  have  been  accustomed  for  300  years  past  to  absolute 
flawlessness  in  artistic  works,  and  our  young  tyros,  fresh  from 
theoretical  training  in  the  University,  with  little  or  no  practical 
experience,  cannot  be  made  to  understand  that  the  perfection 
naturally  looked  for  in  a work  of  art  is  impossible  in  mere 
utilitarian  work.”  Each  pipe  is  then  weighed  and  measured, 
lengthwise,  both  internally  and  externally,  its  thickness  tested 
at  4 places,  and  finally  tested  by  hydraulic  pressure.  All  this 
is  proper  and  fair  enough  if  the  results  were  construed  with  any 
approach  to  reason.  But  the  ultimate  object  of  the  pipes  is 
entirely  overlooked, 'and  infinitesimal  deviations  from  the  strictest 
terms  of  the  specification,  to  which  not  a moment’s  consideration 
would  be  given  by  examiners  with  more  practical  experience, 
are  at  once  fatal.  Out  of  2,500  tons  of  these  pipes  recently 
imported  from  Belgium,  over  1,000  tons  have  been  set  apart 
either  for  entire  rejection  or  for  acceptance  only  at  a reduction, 
and  out  of  600  tons  from  the  most  celebrated  manufacturers 
in  Scotland,  imported  by  and  at  the  sole  risk  of  the  principal 
Japanese  importing  merchant  in  Tokio,  over  150  tons  have  been 
similarly  dealt  with  on  grounds  so  trifling,  considering  the 
ultimate  object  of  the  pipes,  as  to  be  absolutely  frivolous.  In  the 
face  of  the  decision  of  the  examiners-,  the  importer  is  entirely 
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without  remedy  or  resource.  Their  terms  must  be  accepted, 
and  the  pipes  finally  rejected  are  left  on  the  importer's  hands, 
perhaps  to  be  sold  by  him  only  as  old  iron. 

In  another  instance,  450  tons  out  of  700  tons  of  galvanised 
iron  telegraph  wire,  imported  from  Germany,  were  rejected 
because  they  had  become  very  slightly  oxidised  in  places  when 
on  board  ship,  and  in  another  again  a further  quantity  of  telegraph* 
wire  was  rejected  because  its  diameter  was  found  to  be 
of  an  inch  too  large. 

Illustrations  such  as  the  above  might  be  quoted  in  great 
number.  No  expert’s  presence  at  the  time  of  delivery  would 
entirely  prevent  their  occurrence  until  experience  has  taught 
the  Japanese  both  to  place  a more  liberal  construction  on  their 
own  instructions,  and  to  construe  contracts  reasonably,  liberally, 
and  in  their  ordinary  sense,  but  his  influence  might  probably 
often  be  sufficient  to  modify  them  in  some  degree,  or  at  least  to 
turn  a wavering  scale  in  the  merchant’s  favour. 

Expense  of  The  expense  of  maintaining  such  a representative  in  Japan 
maintaimng  ^ged  not  be  very  extravagant,  and  even  the  partial  success, 
Japan.  which  has  just  been  suggested,  in  one  single  instance,  such  as 
that  of  the  Belgian  water  pipes,  might  recoup  it  for  a whole  year. 
A first-class  passage  by  any  of  the  principal  lines  of  mail  steamers 
from  London  costs  about  70Z.,  but  a further  sum  of  perhaps  30Z. 
must  be  allowed  for  incidental  expenses  during  the  voyage. 
The  entire  cost  of  living  at  any  of  the  best  hotels,  either  in 
Tokio  or  Yokohama,  which  are  in  every  sense  equal  to  those 
in  any  part  of  the  world,  need  not  exceed  25/.  per  month, 
and  this  amount  would  include  a private  sitting-room,  the 
exercise  of  a moderate  degree  of  hospitality,  and  every  possible 
charge  except  wines.  A brougham,  with  2 horses,  coachman, 
and  groom,  can  be  hired  for ‘6/.  a month;  a servant’s  wagea 
amount  to  less  than  2/.,  and  the  services  of  an  English-speaking 
Japanese  clerk  can  be  obtained  for  perhaps  6/.  First-class 
railway  fares  are  less  than  Id,  per  mile,  and  coast  travelling  by 
splendidly  found  mail  steamships  is  proportionately  cheap.  There 
can,  in  fact,  be  no  country  in  the  world  in  which  visitors  can 
live  luxuriously  at  so  small  an  outlay  as  in  Japan.  It  is  only 
when  charges  have  to  be  defrayed  for  house-rent,  which  is 
everywhere  extravagantly  high,  for  the  large  staff  of  servants  that 
the  minute  division  of  labour  which  is  customary  necessitates, 
even  in  the  most  modest  establishment,  for  clothing  and  for  other 
supplies  from  England,  that  cheap  living  ceases  tp  exist.  At 
the  same  time  what  would  in  England  be  considered  luxury  is 
always  cheap.  Modest  comfort  alone  cannot  be  obtained  for 
less  than  double  its  cost  in  England,  and  while  the  wealthy 
banker  or  merchant  can  defray  all  the  charges  of  an  extensive 
establishment  for  perhaps  half  what  the  same  might  cost  in 
Europe,  life  to  the  family  of  the  missionary  must  be  a continuing 
and  wearing  struggle. 
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Table  I. — Comparative  Table  ol  Principal  Import's  to  Japan 
during  the  Years  1895-94. 


Articles. 

1895. 

1894. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value, 

£ 

£ 

Cotton,  raw 

Tons 

92,352 

2,585,635 

71,388 

2,108,025 

Cotton  manufactures — 

Yam  

Tons 

8,C85 

737,810 

9,490 

872,493 

Chintzes  

Yards 

3,785,967 

39,933 

5,155,964 

57,061 

Drills  

3,693,018 

54,163 

1 

Satins  

4,628,358 

82  721 

7,831,153 

138,484 

Shirtings  

52,042,092 

378,612  < 

47,958,729 

390,084 

T-cloths  

2,945,918 

25,152  1 

2,626,261 

23,217 

Turhey-reds  

5,261,157 

43,631 

2,302,398 

24,642 

Velvets  

2,209,984 

50,634 

2,897,581 

76,571 

Miscellaneous  piece-goods 

3,535,028 

43,392 

51,017 

Handkerchiefs  

Dozens 

335,633 

21,320  ; 

Total 

1,477,368 

1,639,569 

Wool,  raw  

Tons 

1,684 

118,432 

884 

62,032 

Woollen  manufactures — 

Yarn  

Tons 

529 

99,066 

Blankets  

Lbs. 

653,966 

6i]643 

2,549,273 

163,483  : 

1,007,430 

62,646 

Cloth  

Yards 

2,327,358 

325,032 

824,737 

89,350 

Flannels  ...  

n 

2,715,037 

100,138 

1 856,269 

33,724 

Italian  cloth  

3,188,882 

96,014 

1 6,481,638 

192,484 

Mousseline  de  laine 

20,333,183 

378,486 

i 19,042,8.50 

344,659 

Miscellaneous  piece-goods 

M 

1,184,400 

48,674 

26,589 

Total 

1,210,893 

811,095 

Metals — 

Iron — 

Pig  

Tons 

35,035 

70,188 

36,357 

81,326 

Bar  

M 

43,832 

217,258 

27,880 

146,456 

Nail 

14,456 

133,271 

' 15,073 

145,796 

Plate  and  sheet 

17,445 

108,207 

13,217 

79,496 

Bails  

25,776 

96,409 

34,338 

132,257 

Tubes  and  pipes 

62,995 

52,947 

Wire  

Tons 

"3,935 

36,265 

... 

Manufactured  miscel- 

laneous   

17,594 

Railway  materials 

... 

130,556 

96,447 

Lead 

Tons 

3,592 

37,338 

47,422 

Steel 

4,118 

52,456 

’*2,967 

39,624 

Tin  

320 

19,994 

278 

19,587 

„ plates  

1 

26,159 

540 

38,573 

Zinc 

Tons 

i 3,805 

66,196 

3,130 

58,268 

Total 

i 

1,074,886 

938,199 

Machinery  and  instru- 

1 

ments — 

Locomotives  and  railway 

1 

carriages 

188,219 

189,806 

Machinery 

426,096 

459,560 

Steam  boilers  

44,994 

23,533 

Steamers  

Number 

35 

442,117 

897,154 

Watches  

96,148 

70,334 

Total 

1,197,574 

1,640,387 

Drugs  and  chemicals— 

Alcohol  

45,927 

18,870 

Caustic  soda  

24,375 

22,250 

Chlorate  of  potash 

1 

43,652 

91,069 

Phosphorus  amorphous  ... 

i 

27,169 

19,308 

Salicylic  acid  

29,748 

20,981 

Total 

170,871 

... 

172,478 

Djes— 

Aniline  dyes  

Tons 

478 

71,056 

387 

58,878 

Jndigo  

264 

60,559 

148 

35,734 

Logwood,  extract  of 

576 

22,795 

849 

32,916 

Total 

154,410 

127,628 

(4730) 
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Comparative  Table  of  Principal  Imports  to  Japan  during  the 
Years  1895-94 — continued. 


Articles. 

1895. 

1894. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

A 

' £ 

Sugar — 

j 

Brown  

Tons 

66,593 

441,376 

67,742 

478,891 

White  

)>  ••• 

77,112 

828,302 

65,085 

914,184 

Total 

1,269,678 

1,393,075 

Miscellaneous — 

Beans,  peas,  ajid  pulse  ... 

Tons 

72,493 

276,766 

81,994 

313,280 

Coal 

88,862 

51,707 

Flax 

Tons 

”5,292 

67,275 

Flour  

' 

6,2.95 

43,067 

1 ”8,959 

70’208 

Hides  

Gallons  ... 

2,330 

75,398 

! 1,407 

41,545 

Kerosene  oil  

44,152,414 

448,326 

i 55,643,719 

561,677 

Leather  

Tons 

1,857 

165,687 

I 924 

96,008 

Printing  paper  

32,052 

Rice 

Tons 

106,315 

472,018 

196,704 

8S5’l33 

Window  glass  

32.271 

40,224 

Wine  

32,794 

56,365 

Unenumerated  

2,532,447 

1,678,687 

Total 

4,266,963 

3,794,834 

Grand  Total. 


Value. 

£ 

Imports,  1895 

13,526,710 

„ 1894 

12,681,222 

Increase  

845,488 

Notb. — Sterling  values  in  the  above  table  have  been  converted  from  Japanese  silver  currency  at 
the  rate  of  2s.  2d.  to  the  1 dol.  for  imports  from  Asiatic  countries,  so  far  as  they  can  be  dis- 
criminated, other  than  British  India,  and  2s.  Id.  to  the  1 dol.  for  those  from  British  India  and  all 
other  countries  in  1895,  the  corresponding  rates  for  1894  being  2s.  l^d.  and  2s.  and  2s.  2\d. 
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Table  II. — Comparative  Table  of  Principal  Exports  from  Japan 
during  the  Years  1895-94. 


Articles. 

1895. 

1894. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Agricultural  products — 
Bamboo  

£ 

30,673 

£ 

19,882 

Camphor 

Tons 

i,332 

165,407 

”i,233 

107,726 

Cotton,  raw  

JJ 

461 

18,625  ' 

12,535 

Ginseng  

n 

178  i 

40,478  , 

" 195 

52,584 

Mushrooms 

)} 

809  : 

56,652  I 
781,057 

797  1 

60,339 

Rice 

107,082 

84,868 

588,682 

Silk- 

Raw  

Lbs. 

7,746,728 

1 

5,185,512  , 

7,312,078 

4,140,264 

Waste  

M 

2,967,217 

2,129,036 

164,175  I 

2,870,826  1 

165,864 

Noshi  

145,952 

2,268,281 

171,721 

Cocoons  

)? 

235,925 

19,345 

357,841 

23,944 

Tea 

51,768,881 

961,917 

50,058,116 

834,332 

Timber 

... 

28,333 

29,018 

Tobacco,  leaf  

Lbs. 

2,719,998 

23.466 

36,641 

Wax,  vegetable  

3,723,106 

36,275 

5,868,260 

59,142 

Total  

... 

7,657,867 

6,302,674 

Manufactured  products— 

Bamboo  ware 

... 

1 

45,193 

24,839 

1 

31,377 

Bronze  ,,  

19,325 

Copper  ,,  

10,978 

Fans 

Number  ., 

11,573,861 

43,282 

10,21*3,401 

3*6^093 

Flour  

Tons 

2,889 

20,784  1 

... 

Glassware 

37,514  1 

27,244 

Ivory  ware  

... 

11,548 

10,340 

Lacquered  ware  

... 

117,349 

83,907 

Matches  

Gross 

16,914,027 

506.222 

13,843,022 

399,332 

Matting  

374,982 

206,786 

Paper  ware 

*'* 

1 

54,917 

31,968 

Porcelain  and  earthen- 
ware   

1 

211,798 

156,218 

Sakd  (rice-beer)  

44,994 

Screens  

Number  ... 

154,909  i 

39,658 

134,209 

29, *705 

Straw  plaits 

Bundles  ... 

3,478,639 

150,326 

2.062,697 

78,211 

Textile  fabrics — 

Carpets,  hemp,  or  cotton 

Number  ... 

685,636 

177,221 

546,091 

1 119,323 

Cotton— 

. Flannels  

Pieces 

292,415 

43,389 

158,989 

23,347 

Piece-goods  

,, 

2,116,482 

207,504 

1,893,728 

172,466 

Undershirts  

Dozens  ... 

76,657 

10,509 

100,586 

14,050 

Silk- 

Piece-goods  

Pieces 

681,847 

1.083,099 

570,774 

886,906 

Handkerchiefs 

Dozens  ... 

1,855,574 

578,495 

1,435,674 

381,702 

Umbrellas  (European)  ... 

Number  ... 

1,630,715 

1 79,649 

1,960,661 

1 78,492 

Wooden  ware  

43,155 

112,068 

1 29,537 

Yarn  cotton  

Tons 

"2,i03 

*2,106 

100,531 

Total  

4,029,473 

2,916,860 

Marine  products— 

Fish 

Tons 

4,908 

142,426 

7,150 

135,259 

„ shell  

„ 

724 

47,301 

1,224 

69,946 

Iriko,  or  b§che-de-mer  ... 

608 

34,331 

Kanten  

666 

48,671 

*’*  773 

5*2h43 

Oil,  fish  and  rapeseed 

7,242 

61,973 

9,883 

70,048 

Seaweed  

)) 

26,684 

68,286 

24,910 

63,864 

Total 

402,988 

391,260 

Mining  products — 

Antimony 

Tons 

1,436 

31,409 

1,598 

26,750 

Coals 

1,844,815 

823,852 

1,701,130 

692,108 

Copper  

14,396 

558,747 

15,173 

515,797 

Manganese 

,, 

16,338 

21,298 

32,082 

20,917 

Sulphur  

„ 

15,742 

1*2,561 

25,728 

Total  

1,467,388 

1,281,300 

Miscellaneous  and  unenu- 

i 

merated  articles 

1,066,309 

1 909,248 
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Comparative  Table  of  Principal  Exports  from  Japan  during  the 
Years  1895-94 — continued. 


Gband  Total. 

Value. 

£ 

Exports,  1895 

14,624,025 

„ 1894 

11,801,342 

Increase 

2,822,683 

XoTB. — Sterling  values  in  the  above  table  have  been  converted  from  Japanese  silver  currency  at 
the  rate  of  2s.  2d,  to  the  1 dol,  for  1895,  the  rate  of  1894  being  2s.  l^cf. 
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